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PREFACE. 


It was not without much hesitation that I under- 
took to write this narrative of the events, which have 
imparted so painful a celebrity to the years 1857-58, 
and left behind them such terrible remembrances. 
Publicly and privately I had been frequently urged 
to ‘do so, before I couli consent to take upon myself 
a responsibility, which could not sit lightly on any 
one capable of appreciatiiig the magnitude of the 
events themsdves and of the many grave questions 
which they suggested. If, indeed, it had not been 
that, in course of time, I found, either actually in 
my hands or within my reach, materials of hbtoiy 
such as it was at least improbable that any other 
writer could obtain, I should not have venturi upon 
so difSfiult a task. But having many important 
collections of papers in my possession, and having 
received promises of further assistance from surviv- 
ing actors in the scenes to be described, I felt that^ 
though many might write a better history of the 
Sepoy War, no one could write a more truthful one. 
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So^ relying on these egttemal advantages to com- 
pensate inherent defimencies, I commenced what 
I knew must be a labour of years, but what I felt 
would be also a labour of love. My materials were 
too ample to be otherwise than most sparingly dis- 
played. The prodigal citation of authorities has its 
advantages; but it encumbers the text, it impedes 
the narrative, and swells to inordinate dimendons 
the record of historical events. On a former occa- 
sion, when* I laid before the public an account of a 
series of important transactions, mainly derived from 
original documents, public and private, I quoted 
those documents freely both in the text and in the 
notes. As I was at that time wholly unknown to 
the public, it was necessary that I should cite chapter 
and verse to obtain credence for my statements. 
There was no ostensible reason why I should have 
known more about those transactions than any other 
writer (for it was merely the accident of private 
friendships and associations that placed such pro- 
fuse materials in my possession), and it seemed to be 
imperative upon me therefore to produce my ctc- 
dentials. But, believing that this necessity no longer 
exists^ I have in the present work abstained from 
adducing my authorities, for the mere purpose of 
substonriaring my statements. I have quoted the 
voluminous correspondence in my possession only 
where there is some dramatic force and propriety in 
the words cited, or when they appear calculated, 
vdthout impeding the narrative, to give colour and 
vitahty to ^e story. 

And here I may observe that, as on former occa- 
uons, the hbtorical materials which I have moulded 
into this narrative are rather of a private than of 
a public character. I have made but little use 
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of recorded ofiScial documents. I do not mean 
that access to such documents has not been ex- 
tremely serviceable to me; but that it has rather 
afforded the means of verifying or correcting state- 
ments .j^eceived from other sources than it has sup- 
plied me with original materials. So far as respects 
the accumulation of fleets, this History would have 
differed but sliglitly from what it is, if 1 had never 
passed the doer of a public office ; and, generally, 
the same may be said*^ of the opinions whi<di I 
have expressed. Those opinions, whether sound or 
unsound, are entirely my own personal opinions — 
opinions in many instances formed long ago, and 
confirmed by later events and more mature consi- 
deration. No one but myself is responsible for them ; 
no one else is in any way identified with them. In 
the wide range of inquiry embraced by the considera- 
tion of the manifold causes of the great convulsion of 
1 857, almost every grave question of Indian govern- 
ment and administration presses forward, with more 
oi-“lcss importunity, Ibr. notice. Where, on many 
points, opinions widely differ, and the policy, which 
is the practical expression of them, takes various 
shapes, it is a necessity that the writer of cotempo- 
rary history, in the exercise of independent thought, 
should find himself dissenting from the doctrines and 
disapproving the actions of some authorities, living 
and dead, who are worthy of all admiration and re- 
spect. It is fortunate, when, as in the present in- 
stance, ^his difference of opinion involves no diminu- 
tion of esteem, and the historian can discern worthy 
motives, and benevolent derigns, and generous striv- 
ings after good, in those whose ways he may think 
erroneous and^ whose course of action he may deem 
unwise. 
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Indeed, the errors of which I have freely spoken 
were, for the most part, strivings after good. It was 
in the over-eager pursuit of Humanity and Civilisa- 
tion that Indian statesmen of the new school were 
betrayed into the excesses which have been so griev- 
ously viidted upon the nation. The story of the 
Indian Rebellion of 1857 is, perhaps, the most signal 
illustration of our great national character ever yet 
recorded in the annals of our country. It was the 
vehement self-assertion of the Englis^nan that pro- 
duced this conflagration ; it was the same vehement 
self-assertion that enabled him, by God’s blessing, to 
trample it out. It was a noble egotism, mighty alike 
in doing and in suffering, and it showed itself grandly 
capable of steadfastly confronting the dangers which 
it had brought down upon itself. If I have any pre- 
dominant theory it is this: Because we were too 
English the great crisis arose ; but it was only be- 
cause we were English that, when it arose, it did not 
utterly overwhelm us. 

It is my endeavour, also, to show how much both 
of the dangers which threatened British dominion in 
the East, and of the success with which they were 
encountered, is assignable to the individual characters 
of a few eminent men. With this object I have sought 
to bring the reader face to face with the principal 
actors in the events of the Sepoy War, mid to take a 
personal interest in them. If it be true that the best 
history is that which most nearly resembles a bundle 
of biographies, it is especially true when said with 
reference to Indian history ; for nowhere do the cha- 
racters of individual Englishmen impress themselves 
with a more vital reality upon the annals of the 
country in which they live ; nowhere are there such 
great opportunities of independent action ; nowhere 
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are developed such capuciticiE for evil or for good, os 
in our greafr Anglo-Indian Empire. If, then, in such 
a work as this, the biographical dement were not 
prominently represented — if the individualities of 
such men as Dalhousie and Canning, as Henry and 
John Lawrencs) as James Outram, as John Nichol- 
son, arid Herbert Edwardes, were not duly illus- 
trated, there would be not‘only a cold and colourless, 
but also an unfaithful^ picture of the origin and pro- 
gress of the War. But it is to be remarked that, in 
proportion as the individuality of the English leaders 
is distinct and strongly marked, that of the chiefs of 
the insurrectionary movement is faint and undecided. 
In the fact of this contrast we see the whole history 
of the success which, by God’s providence, crowned 
the efforts of our countrymen. If the individual 
energies of the leaders of the revolt had been com- 
mensurate with the power of the masses, we might 
have failed to extinguish such a conflagration. But 
the whole tendency of the English system had been 
to Pivush out those energies ; so again, I say, we found 
in the very circumstances which had excited the 
rebellion the very elements of our success in sup- 
pressing it. Over the Indian Dead Level which that 
sy&item had created^ the English heroes marched tri- 
umphantly to victory. 

In conclusion, 1 have only to express my obliga- 
tions to those who have enabled me to Avrite this 
History by supplying me Avith the materials of AA'^hich 
it is composed. To the executors of the late Lord 
Canning, who placed in my hands the private and 
demi-official correspondence of the deceased states- 
man, extending over the Avhole term of his Indian 
administration, I am especially indebted. To Sir 
John LaAA'rcnce and Sir Herbert EdAvardes, Avho haA'e 
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furnished me with the most valuable materifils for 
my narrative of the rising in the Punjab and the 
measures taken in that province for the re-capture of 
Delhi ; to the family of the late Colonel Baird Smith, 
for many interesting papers illustrative of the opera- 
tions of the great siege ; to Sir James Outram, who 
gave me before his death his correspondence relating 
to the brilliant operations in Oude; to Sir Robert 
Hamilton, for much valuable matter in elucidation of 
the history of Hie Central Indian Campaign ; and to 
'Mr. E. A. Reade, whose comprehensive knowledge 
of the progress of events in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces been of material service to me, my warmest 
acknowledgments are due. But to no one am 1 
more indebted than to Sir Charles Wood, Secretary 
of State for India, who has permitted me to con- 
sult the official records of his Department — a privi- 
lege which has enabled me to make much better use 
of the more private materials in my possession. No 
one, however, can know better or feel more strongly 
than myself, that much matter of interest contak^ 
in the m\iltitudinons papers before me is unrepre- 
sented in my narrative. But such omisrions are the 
necessities of a history so full of incident as this. If 
I had yielded to the temptation to use my illustratK'^c 
materials more freely, I should have expanded this 
work beyond all acceptable limits. 


Londmi, October, 180A. 




. . , Worn TO THINK THAT AN RANOFUL OF ^lOFLR CAN« WITH TRR tlAKATRAT (XtVRAQK A NO 
POLICY nr TRR WORI.n, IMBRAOR TOO LARQI RXTINT t>P ]M1MINI0N« IT MAT NOLU FOR A TIMS* 
BUT IT WILL FAIL 8UBBRNLT.— JIn«ON. 


... AS BOR mmCBMART FOROBS (WHICH IS TRB RILF IN THIS gAtB)« ALL R.TAMPLB8 BROW 
THAT, WRATBORYBR B8TATB, OR FRINCA BOTH RRST UfON TRIM, MM HAT BFRBAD RIB 
FBATHBRB FOR A TIMR, BUT RB WILL MRW TRBII BOON AFTBR.^Rveoil. 


If IHBRB BB furl FRBPARBO, it 1B hard to TBLL WRBNOB THB BFARK shall OOMB THAT 
SHALL 8BT IT ON FIBB. TRB MATTBR OF BRDITIONS IB OF TWO XINBB, MUCH FOVBRTf AND 
MUCH DISOONTBNTHBNT. It is ORRTAXN, BO RANT OYIBTRROWN BBTATBB, 80 RANT VOTBS 
FOR TROUBLBS. . . . THB OAVBBB AND NOITTBB FOR BBDITION ARB, tNNOV ATIONB IN RBUOIOH 
TAXBS, ALTBRATION OF LAWS AND CUSTOMS, BRNAKINO OF FRIVILICIIS, OBNBRAL 0PFRB8810N, 
ADYANCBMHNT OF UNWORTRT PBRBONS, BTRANSIRH DBXTHB, DIBBANDBD BOUUBRB, FAOl'iuliS 
OROWN DRSPBRATB | AND.WBATSOIVBR IN OFFINDINO FBOFLB JOINITH AMO KNITTBTR TBBM 
IN A COMMON CAU8B.-ASCOII. 
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BOOK I.— INTRODUCTORY. 
[1810— 185f).] 


CHAPTKIl r. 

TItB AD1IISBTR.\TIOX OF LCJKD I>.\UIOV.SIE — IIIS FAREWEI-l. MISVTE— 
HETROiiFECT OF TUB FIRST SIKII WAU — TUP, MILITARY OCCtl-ATIO.V OF 
THE FVNJAB — THE COl'XriL OF REOEN’CY— THE SIXOXI) SIKII WAR — 
THE ANKKXATIOM OF THE I’ESJAB— ITS ADMI.VIS'.'RATIOX VXUI’R THE 
lAWB^XES— THE COXQUKNT OF PhOC. 

Broken in bodily bcaltb, but not onfecblcd in .spii-it, 
by eight years of anxious^ toil, beneath an Indian 
sun, Ijord Dalhon.sie laid down the reins of govern- 
ment and ivturiKHVto his native country to die. Since 
the reign of I.iord Welle.sley, so great in written history, 
so momentous in practical result*, there had been 
no such administration as that of Lord Dalliousie; 
there had been no [)criod in the annals of tin; Anglo- 
Indian Empire surcharged with such great political 
events, mine whieli nearly approached it in the rajiidity 
of its adininistratfve progress. Peace and War had 
yielded their fruits with equal profusion. 

On the eve of resigning his high trust to the hands 
of another, Lortl Dalhousic drew up an elaborate state- 
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first occAipa- 
tion of tlic 
Tunjab. 


2 THE ADMIXISTRATION OF LORD DALHOUSIE. 

papci’ reviewing the eve»tful years of his government, 
lie had reason to rejoice in the retrospect J for he had 
acted in accordance with the faith that was within 
him, honestly and earnestly w'orking out his cherished 
j)rincij)lcs, and there was a bright flush ^of ^itCcess 
over all the apparent result. Peace and prosperity 
smiled upon the empire. That empire»he had vastly 
extended, and by its extension he ‘believed that he 
had consolidated our rule and in^varted additional 
security to our tenure of tlip countiy. 

Of these great successes sdinc ace-ount should be 
given at the outset of such a narrative as this ; for it 
is only by understanding and appreciating them that 
we can rightly estimate the subsequent crisis. It ^iP.is 
in the Punjal) and in Oude that many of the most 
important incidents of that crisis occurred. Lord 
Dalhousie found them Foreign States ; he left them 
Jlritish Provinces. 


Lord Hardinge conquered the Sikhs ; but he spared 
the Punjab. Moderate in victory as resolute in w'ar, 
he left the empire of Rurgeet Singh, shorn only of its 
outlying provinces, to be governed by his successors, 
and strove to protect the boy-prince against the hrw- ' 
Icssncss of his own soldiers. But it was felt that this 
forbearance, was only an experimental forbearance ; 
and the proclamation which announced the restora- 
tion of the Punjab to the Maharajah Dulecp Singh 
sounded also a note of warning to the great militarj' 
autocracy which had well-nigh overthrown the State. 

If this opportunity,” said the victor, “ of rescuing 
the Sikh nation from military anarchy and misrule be 
neglected, and hostile opposition to tl^e British army 
be renew’ed, the Government of India will make such 
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other arrangements for the future government of the IMS.' 
Punjab as the interests and security of the British 
povKr may render just and expedient.” Thus was the 
doubt expressed; thus were the consequences fore- 
shaddVred. ^ It did not seem likely that the experi- 
ment would subcced; but it was not less right to 
make i^. It Mt the future destiny of the empire, 
under Providence, for the Sikhs themselves to deter- 
mine. It taught them how to preserve their national 
independence, and left them to work out the problem 
with their own hands. 

But Ilardliige did more than this. He did not 
interfere with the internal administration, but he esta- 
blished a powerful military protectorate in the Punjab. 

He left the Durbar to govern the country ‘after its 
own fashion, but he protected the Government agmnst 
the lawless duniination of its soldieiy. The Sikh army 
^vaaovcni wed b)‘ the presence of the British battalions ; 
and if the hour hod produced the man — if there had 
been any wisdom, any love of country, in the councils 
of tll^ nation — the Sikh '^npire might have survive 
the great peril of the British military protectorate. 

But there was no one worthjf to rule ; no one able to 
govern. The mother of the young Maharajah was 
noUlinally the Regent. There have been great queens 
in the East as in the West — ^women who have done 
for their people what men have been incapable of 
doing. But the mother of Dulecp Singh was not one 
of ftiese. To say that she loved herself better than 
her coun^lfy is to use in courtc^ the mildest words, * 
whidi do not actually violate truth. She was, indeed, 
an evil presence in ftie nation. It rested with her to 
choose a minister, and the choice which she made was 
another great suiddal blow struck at the life of the 
Sikh EmjMie. It may have been difficult in thb 

B 2 
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18 M. eineif^<7 to idectfhet^t man, for, in trntb, there 
trere not many iruemen from whom a adection ooaU 
tfemade The Queen-Mother cut through the ^ffieidly 
adeeting her panunour. 

Lol Sn^ waa unpopular with the Dnihar; un- 
pt^nlarwith the people; a^d he failed. Qe might 
have been an able and an,honcst maA, and yet have 
been found wanting in auch 9 conjuncture. But he 
waa ppobably die wont man in the>Punjab on whmn 
the duty of reconstractinl^dptrong Sikh Governmmit 
iBould have devolved. To do him justice, there were 
great difficultin in his way. He had to replenidi an 
exhauated treasury by a course of unpopular retrench- 
ments. Trobpa were to be disbanded and Jagheen 
resumed. Lai Singh was not the man to do this, as 
one bowing to a painful necessity, and sacrificing 
himsdf to the exigencies of the State. Even in a coun- 
try where political virtue was but little understood, 
a course of' duty consistently pursued for the benefit 
of the nation might have ensured for him some sort 
reflect But whilst he was impoverishing others^ 
he was enriching himself. It was not the public 
treasury, but die private purse diat he sought to re- 
plenisli, and better men were dci^ioUcd to satiriy the 
greed of his hungry relatives and friends. Vicioiis 
among the vicious, he lived but for the indulgeiice of 
his own n]>|H‘titcs, and nilcd but for his own aggran- 
disement. The iiivburite of the Queim, he* was the 
oppi\9*sor of the People. And thoiigli he trietl to 
(huade his British gucsU by |nrc displays of, courtesy 
tou’anls thein, ami ini^' lUmself uiiiiiensely poinihir 
among all raiiks of the Army Occupation ly his 
inccssiuit efforts to ^utify them, lie could mit lihfo .tlie 
one great patent fiict, tliat a sdong Sikh Gova^imeut 
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could never Jbe estaUidied under idin wnieent of Lai ISM, 

jSn^ 

Bnt the British notrespontiUe for the fa3nre. 

The B^ent chose him; and, bonnd by treaty not to 
eamreise^any infeiferenoe in the internal administra- 
tion of .the La^re States the British Government had 
only pasnv^ to ratify tiie choice. But it was a state 
of tiibgs burdened with evils of the most obtrusive 
kind. Wevrere upiudding an un|Hrin<»pled ruler and 
im nnjuindpled ministar ht tiie point of our British 
baymetB^ and thus aiding them to commit iniquities 
whidi, without sudi external support, they would 
not Imve long been suffered to perpetrate. The com- 
pact, however, was but for the current year; and 
even £»r that brief period there seemed but little pro- 
balnlify Lai tiding over the difficulties and 
dangers which beset his position. 

Very soon , his treachery undid him. False to his 
own country, he was false also to the British Govem- 
mei^ The province o^ Gashpiere, which was one of 
the outlying dependendes''taken by the Britidi in pay- 
inent-iff the war-duuges, had been made over to Ghdid) 

Sin|^ chief of the great Jummoo ftmily, who had 
paid a million of tnon^ for the cession., But the 
Inmafer had been resisted Ify the local governor, who 
had ruled the {wovince under the Sikh Rajahs^ and 
covertly Lai Sn|^ had micouraged the redstance. 

The nominal otfender was Inought to public trial, batUee.ltl& 
it wad ffilt that the real cciminal was Lai Singh, and 
tiiat upMI the issue of the inquiry depended, the ftte 
of the nunister. ll'waa aoom aMarent that he was a 
timtor, and that tin other, mough Ibr intdKpMe 
naaoaaofhisowa, idnetaat to render an account of 
hii otewaidbiify^ waa little more tium a tod in hk 
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Im hands. The disgrace of the minister ^'os the im- 
mediate result of the inyestigation. HelefttheDuiJlMir 
tent a prisoner under a guard, an hour before his own 
body-guard, of Sikh soldiers ; and the great seid of the 
Mahanyah w'as placed in die handsoof the British 
Besident So fell Lai Singh ;*and so fell also the first 
experiment to reconstruct a strong Sikh Government 
on a basis of national independence.^ 

Another experiment was then to 1 m tried. There 
was not a native of the country to whose hands the 
^ destinies of the empire could bo safely mitrusted. If 
the power of the English conqueror Were demanded 
to overawe the turbulent military element, En^h 
wisdom and English integrity were no less needed, in 
that conjuncture, to quicken and to purify the corrupt 
councib of the State. Sikh statesiuanslup, protect^ 
ogiunst the amod violence of the Pnetorian bonds^ 
which had overthrown so many ministries, had been 
fiurly tried, and had been found miserably u'antiug. 
A purely native Goveruinentiwas not to be hasasded 
again. Averse ns Hardiiige had been, and still was, 
to sanction British interference in the internal ad- 
ministration of the Punjab, there vras that in the com- 
]^cations before him which comf^lfcd him to over- 
come hb iduCtanoc. The choice, indeed, lay between 
a half measure, which mig^t succeed, tliougli truly 
there was small hope of sucocss, and the total abandon- 
ment of the comitry to its own vices, which would 
have been speedily followed, in srif-dcfence, by our 
direct assumption of tlic Govcmpicnt on (Air owu 
account. Importuned by the Sikh Durbar, in the 
namo d thc Mtthanyah, Ibrdinge tried the former 
conisc. The next eff<Nrt, therefore, to save the Sikh 
Kiqpire firmn adf-dc8tnictk», emlnaccd the idea d a 
nathre Government, prerided over by a British states- .. 
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man. A Council of Regency was instituted, to be 1810. 
composed of Sikh chiefs, under the superintendence 
and control of the Resident ; or, in other words, the 
British Resident became the virtual ruler of the 
country. , 

And, this time the chpice, or rather tlie accident, of 
the- man was* as propitious, ns before it had been 
untoward, and peiwer^. The English officer possessed . 
well-nigh all tlx.* qualities which the Sikh Sirdar so 
deplorably lacked. A caplin of the Bengal Artillery, 
holding the higher rank of colonel by brevet for good 
service, Henry Lawrence had graduated in Punjabce 
diplomacy under George Clerk, and had accompanied 
to Caubul the Sikh Contingent, attached to Pollock’s 1842. 
rctribulory force, combating its dubious fidelity, and 
controlling its predatory excesses on the way. After 
the return of the expedition to the British provinces, 
he had been appointed to represent our interests in 
Ncpaul ; and there — for there was a lull in the san- 
guinary intrigues of that semi-barbarous Court — im- 
mer^ in his books, and burning to good literary pur- 
pose his houi's of leisure, he received at CatamandoO' 
intelligence of the Sikh invasion, and of the death of 
Geoigc Broadfoot,, and was summoned to take the 
place of that lamented officer os the agent of the 
Governor-General on the frontier. In the negotiations 
which followed the conquest of the Khalsa anny, he 
had taken the leading part, and, on the restoration of 
peace, had been appointed to the office of British 
Residen^ or Minister, at Lahore, under the first ex- 
periment of a puiVi Sikh Government hedged in by 
British troo{». 

If the character of the man thus placed at the head 
of ofiairs could>have secured the success of this great 
compromise, it would have been successful far beyond 
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1846. the expectations of its projectors. For no man ever 
undertook a high and important trust with a more 
solemn sense of his responsibility, or ever, with more 
^glenOss of purpose and more stead&st sincerity of 
heart, set himself to work, with God’s blesidn^ to 
turn a great opportunity to great account for the 
benefit of his fellows. In Henry Lawrence a pure 
transparent nature, a simple n^anliness and truthful- 
ness of character, were combined ■ with high intel- 
lectual powers, and personal energies whidi nothing 
# earthly could subdue. I may say it here, once for 
all, at the very outset of my story, that nowhere does 
this natural simpheity and truthfulness of character 
so often as in India survive a long career of public 
sen'ice. In that country public men are happily not 
exposed to the pernicious influences which in England, 
shrivel them so fast into party leaders and parlia- 
mentary chiefs. With perfect singleness of aim and 
pure sincerity of purpose, they go, with level eyes, 
straight at the public good, never looking up' in fear 
at the suspended sword of a parliamentary majority, 
and never tunicd aside by that fear into devious paths 
of trickery and finesse. It may be that ever since the 
days of Clive and Omichund an unsavoury odour has 
pervaded the reputation of Oriental diplomacy ; but 
the fact is, that our greatest successes have been 
achieved by men incapable of deceit, and by means 
which have invited scrutiny. When we have opposed 
craft to croft, and have sought to out-juggle our op- 
ponents, the end has been commonly disastrous. It 
is only by consummate honesty and transparent truth- 
fulness that the Tallcyrands of the East have been 
beaten by such mere children in the worid’s ways as 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, Charles Metcalfe^ James 
Outram, and Heniy Lawrence. 
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Homy Linrienoe, indeed, ira* wliolljwidiout gnile. 1*41. 
He hod great ahrewdneai and aagactty of character, 
and he oOnld read and .understand motiTea^ to which 
his own breast was a stranger, for he had studied wdl 
the (Oriental character. But he was angularly open 
and unfeservecf in dl dealingi^ and woidd laAer 
have pven his anta^nis^ an advantage tiuui have 
condescended to any smaU arts and petty trickeries 
to secure succesx- All men, indeed, tmst^ him ; for 
they knew that there was nothing selfish or sordid 
about him ; that the one derire of his heart was to 
benefit the people of the country in which it had 
pleased God to cast his lot But he never suffered 
this plea of beneficence to prevul against his sense of 
justice. He was eminently, indeed, a just num, and 
altogether incapable of that casuistry which gives 
a gloss of humanity lb self-seeing, and robs people 
for their own good. He did not look upcni the mis- 
govemment of a native State as a valid reason for the 
absorption of its revenues, but thought that Brirish 
power might be exerdled fol the protection of the 
oppressed, and British wisdom for the instruction and 
reformation of thrir oppressors, without adding a few 
mere thousand sqnpre miles to the area of our British 
possesrions, and a few more millions of pet^le to the 
great muster-roll of British subjects in the East 
Above the middle height, of a spare, gaunt frame, 
and a worn face bearing upon it the traces of mental 
toil and bodily suffering, he impressed you, at first 
sight rather with a sense of masculine energy and 
resolution than of any milder and more endearing 
qualities. But when you came to know him, you saw 
at once that bracath that rugged exterior there was a 
heart gentle as A wrnnan’s, and you recognised in his 
words and in his manner the kindliness nature. 
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IMA. whidi w<»l the affecdor of all who came within ita 
Teach) had by itaho^ and libera] manifestadona made 
hia name a very houaehold word with thonaanda, who 
had never felt the pi^iire of hia hand' or atood in hia 
living preaenoe. But, with all thia, though that name 
waa in men’a montha and aimken in many laqguagea, 
no unknown anbaltem had a more lowly mind or a 
more unaaauming deportaient. , 

Such waa the man who now feund hiniaclf the 
virtual aovetmgn of die empire of .Runjcct Singh. 
The new protectorate, eatabliimcd at the end of 1846, 
' gave to Henry Lawrence “unlimited authority,” “to 
direct and control evmy department of the State.” 
He waa to be aauated in thia great work by an efficient 
establiahment of aubordinatea, but it was no part of 
the design to confer upon them the cxccudve managc» 
ment of affiura. The old officers of the Sikh Govera- 
ment were left to cany on the administration, guided 
and directed by their British allies. Under such a 
cyatem corruption and opprearion could no longer run 
riot over the face of th6 landf It was a protectorate 
for t^c many, not for the few; and for a while it 
seemed that all daasea w&c pleased with the arrange- 
ment. Outwardly, indeed, it did not seem that feel- 
ings of resentment against the British Government 
were cherished by any persons but the Queen-Mother 
and her degraded paramour. 

And so, in the spring of 1847, the political horizon 
was almost unclouded. The Council of Regency, 
under the control of Henry La^vrence, seemed to be 
carrying on the govemmoit with sincere <tesirc to 
secure a successful result. Tranquillity had been re- 
stored; confidence and order were fiust returning. 
The Sikh soldiery appeared to be contented with their 
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lot) and to gradually aoquMng habita of discipline IM^ 
and obedience^ under a system wbidi imidered them 
d^ndent on the British officers for wbalever most 
promoted thmr interests and contributedT to fficir. 
comforts; But it did not escape the sagadons nund 
of the <Reffldc»t^ that ferene as was Bie aipect of 
affidrs, and prominng as wore the indicadons ctm- 
tinued repose, thoe arere, beneath all tins sorffioe- 
calm, dangerous elemento at work, waiting only fiw 
time and circnmatanoe ^ cdl thmn into full actiTity. 

The memory of frequent defeat was still too fresh in 
the minds of the humbled Ehalsa to snffier Biem to 
indulge in vinons of at once re-acquiring thdr lost 
supremacy. But as time passed and the impreanon 
.wsxed fainter and feinter, it was well-iugh certain 
that the old hopes would renve, and that outbursts 
of desperate .Adatic aeal might be looked for in 
quarters where sudi parosysms had long seemed to 
be necessary to the very existence of a lawless and 
tunndt^ous class. It u a trick of our sdf-love — of 
our national vanity — ^to 'make us too ddude 
ourselves with the belief that British supremacy must 
be welcome wheresoever it obtrudes itsdf. But Houy 
Liyfrrenoe did not<dcceive himself in this wise. He 
frankly admitted that, however benevolent' our motives^ 
and howevw condliatory our demeanour, a ftntish 
army could not garrison Lahore, and a British frmo* 
tionary supersede the Sikh DurW, without exciting 
bitter discontents and perilous resentments. He saw 
around^him, stmg^g for existence so many high 
office of the old oOch armies, so many fovourites of 
thedd Hne of Wuseors now cast adrift upon the wotldl, 
without resources and without hope under the enst- 
ing qnstem, thht whmi he remembered thdr lawless 
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isir. their headstrong /oDy, their desperate suicidal 

seal, he oonUf but wonder at the perfect*peaoe whidi 
thm pervaded the land. 

But idiats^ver might be taking shi^ in the future, 
the present v|as a season of prosperity-ra time of 
promise — and the best uses were made’ by the, Britidi 
funclienarieS of the continued calm. Interference in 
. the civil administration of the country wa^exerdsed 
only when it could be turned to the very apparent 
' advantage of tiie people. Bsitish authority and British 
integrity were then employed in the settlement of 
kmg-nmwttled districts, and in the devdopmentof the 
resources of long-neglected tracts of country. The 
subordinate officers thus employed under the Rodent 
were lew, but they were mmi of no conunon ability 
and enogy of character-rsoldiers such as Edwardes, 

' Nicholson, Reyndl Taylor, Lake, Lumsden,Becher, 
George Lawrence, and James Abbott; civilians such 
as Vans Agnew and Arthur Go(^ — men, for the 
most part, whose deeds will find ample record in these 
pages. Th^ had unboundld confidence in 'Ihdr 
chief, and their chief had equal confidence in them. 
Acting, with but few exceptions, for the majority 
were soldiers, in a mixed civil andginilitary character, 
tiicy asBodated with all classes of the communify ; 
and afike by thdr courage and their integrity they 
sustained the high character of the nation they re- 
presented. One common spirit of humanity seemed 
to animate the Governor-General, the Retident, and 
hb Assistants. A wdl-aimcd blow was struck at 
infimticid^ at Suttee, and at the^ odious traffic in 
ftmale daves. In the agricultural dbtricts, a system 
of enfiffeed labour, which had pressed heavily on the 
lyoti^was sorm also in course of abolition, ^e weak 
were everywhere protected agafaist the strong. An 
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entire fevinm of die jadicud.iuid revenue sy il c ne of Uif* 
tiw oonnti)— 4f syetons thf^ cea be cefled, vriMre 
i^nrtem there was none— wns attempted, and wiSi 
good saoobM.. New Quabmis rales were pr^ared, by 
wfaidi tbe pe(^ wm gr^y gainere .Eveiy ki^ 
mate moans oi increanng the revenue^ and of eon* 
trailing onnepeBBaiyeapiracUtiire, were resorted to^ and 
large savuj^ were eflfected at no loss of efficiency in 
any dqpartinent.<Qf the State. Thccnltivatonwereen- 
oonra^ to ank wells, fo irrigate tbdr landa^ and 
otherwise to increase the prodocttveneas of the soib 
alike to thdr own advantage and the profit of the 
State. And whOst everything was thus bong done 
to advwoe Ae general prosperity of the peo|^ and 
to raspre the popularity of British occupation among 
the industrial classes, the Army was propitiated by the 
introduction new and improved systons of pity 
and pennon, and tau^t to believe tiiat what they 
had lost in opportunities of plunder, and in krognlar 
hugsases, had bora -more than made up to them Ity 
certyinty and punctuality of payment, and tiie interest 
tidcra by the British officers in the genmal wdffire of 
thrir class. 

As the year advanced, these favourable appearances 
rather improved than deteriorated. In Jnp^ the 
Reudent r^rted that a large majority o£ the ffii- 
banded sotuers had returned to the plough or to 
trader and that the advantages of British influence to 
the cultivating classes were every day becoming more 
^iporent But still Lawrence dearly discerned the 
fiict that* although the spirit of insurrectimi was at 
rest in the Punjab, it was not yet dead. There were 
qpaiks flyjpg about here and there, which, afig^ting 
^ omnbusitible nmterials, might qieedily excite a 
blase. “ If evmy Sirdar and Sikh in the Punjab^” he 
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iw: inote^ idth Hie candour and good sense wliich are so 
ocuispicuons in all hb communications^ “ were to avow 
himself satisfied with the humliied position of .hb 
counHy, it would be the extreme of infatuation to 
believe him, or to doubt for a* moment that .among 
the crowd who arc loudest in our praise there are 
many who cannot for^ve odr victory, or even our 
forbearance, and who chi^c ‘at their o\m loss of power 
^ in exact proportion as they submit tp ours.'* People 
were not wanting even then, in our camp, to talk with 
ominous head-shakings of the Caubul Catastrophe,” 
and to predict all sorts of massacres and misfortunes. 
But there Avas no parallel to be drawn between the 
two cases, for an overweening sense of security had 
not taken possession of the British functionaries at 
Lahore. They had not brouglit themselves to believe 
that the country AA'as “settled,” or tliat Britbh occu- 
pation was “ })opubr” among the chiefs and people of 
the Punjab. With God’s blessing they AA-ere doing 
th^ best to desen'e success, but tiicy kncAv Avell that 
they might some day see the ruin of their hopes,’ the 
fiulurc of their experiments, and they AA’ere prepared, 
in the midst of prosiient^^, at any hour to confront 
disaster. 

Even then, fair as was the prospect before us, th»e 
Avas one great blot upon the landscape ; for whibt the 
restless nature of the Queen-Mother Avas sobcing itself 
Adth dark intrigues, there Avas a continual source of 
disquietude to dbturb the mind of the Resident rnth 
apprehentions of probable outbreaks and seditions. 
Sho hated the British with a deadly hatred. They 
had deprived her of power. They had tom her lover 
firom her arms. They Avere tnuning her son to be- 
come a puppet in their hands. To foment hostility 
against them, wheresoever there seemed to be any 
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hope of successful revolt^ .and to devise a plot for the 1847. 
murder of the Resident, weire among the cherished 
obje<;^ by which she sbu^t to gratify her malice. 

But she could not thus labour in secret. Her schemes 
were detected, and it Was determined to remove her 
from Lahore. The place of banishment was Sheiko- 
poor, in a quiet part of the country, and in the midst 
of a Mussulman population.* When the decision was 
eommnnicdted to jier Vy her brother, she received it 
w'ith apparent indifference. ^ She was not one to give 
her enemies an advantage by confessing her wounds 
and bewailing her lot. She uttered no cry of pain,, 
but said that she was ready for anything, and at once 
prepared for the journey. 

The autumn passed quietly, away. But an iin> 
portant change was impending. Lord Hardinge was 
about to lay down the reins of government, and 
Colonel LauTence to leave the Puhjab. for a time. 

The licnlth of the latter had long been failing. lie 
had tric4 in August imd September the effect of the 
bracing hill air of SimlaK It had revived him for a 
while, but his medical attendants urged him to resort 
to the only remedy which could arrest the progiX'.s» of 
disease; and so, with extreme reluctance, he con- 
sented to quit his post, and to accompany I^ud 
Hardinge to England. He went; and Sir FiTd(;ri< k 
Currie, a public servant of approved talent ari<) in- 
tegrity, who, in the capacity of Political Secretniy, 
had accompanied the Governor-General to the bmiks 
of the Sutlej, and who had been subsequently ci eHtu<i 
a baronet and appointed a member of the Siipr* me 
Council of India, was nominated to act as Re->i<h nt in 
his place. 

Meeting the stream of European revolution ns they 
journeyed homeward Hardinge and Lawrence came 
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overiaad to En^and in the early spring of 1848. 
Btirf q^oe is allowed to me .for oonimedt; hut before 
I cease to write jLord Hardinge’s name in,connexion 
with Sikh politics and histny, I must pve expresrion, 
if only in a ring^ soitenoe, to the admiration with 
which I regard his mitire policy towards the Punjalk 
It was worthy ct a Ghristiln warrior : it wSs a'orthy 
of a Christian statesmatl. It is in no wise to be 
judged by fesults, still less by acsqdents not i^gn- 
able to errors mherent in«the ori^nal derign. What 
Hardinge did, he did becadse it was right to do it. 
His forbearance and» provocation, bis moderation in 
the hour of victmy foreshadowed the humanity of 
his subsequent measures. It was his one desire to 
render British connexion with the Punjab a blessing 
to the Sikhs, rrithout destroying their national inde- 
pendence. The iqarit of Christian philantiiix^y moved 
at his bidding over the whole &ce of tiie country — 
not the mere image of a specious benevolence dis- 
gniting the dcrigns of our amintion and tha impulses 
of our greed, but an honqst; hearty desire to do goed 
without gain, to save an Empire, to reform a people, 
and to leave behind uW the marks of a himd at once 
gentle and powerful—gcntle to cberidi and poweriul 
only to sustain. 


The portfolio of the Indian Government now passed 
into the hands of Lord Dalhoutie, a young statesman 
of hig^ promise wbo^ in the divinons of party politi<^ 
at homo, had b^ ranged among the foUowers of Sir 
Robert Peel, and luvfeased the newly-developed libe- 
ralism of that great pariiaramitary chief. Held in 
esteem as a man of moderate views, of conridcrable . 
administrative ability, and more than eommmi asri- 
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duity inr the public service hb brief career as an 
EngUsh statesman seemed to afford good hope that, in 
th(r great dcscriplivc roll of Indian Viceroys, hb name 
would be recoiled as that of a ruler dbtingubhed 
rather for iitili^ than for the brilliancy of hb ad- 
minbtration. And so, doubtless, it seemed to him* 
self. What Indb most wanted at tlmt time was Peace, 
l^ft to her repos^ even -arithout external aid, she 
might soon have secovered from the effects of a sue*, 
cession of wasting wars. But, cherished and fostered 
by an unambitious an<f enlightened ruler, tiicrc was 
good prospect of a future <ff unexampled prosperity — 
of groat material and moral advancement— of that 
oft -promised, ever realisable, but still unrealised 
blessing, the “development of the resources of the 
country.” The country wonted Bailroads, and the 
people Education, and there was good hope that Dal* 
honsie would give them both. 

When he looked beyond the fironrier he saw that 
everything was quiet. The new year had dawned 
auspidously on the Jj'uiyab. ’ The attention of the 
Britbh functionaries, ever earnest and actiye in well* 
doing — ^for the dbdples of Henry Lawrence had 
caught much of tlqi zealous humanity of their master 
— mainly directed to tlie settlement of the Land 
Revenue and the improvement of tlie judicial system 
of the country. They had begun codifying in good 
earnest, and laws, civil and criminal, grew apace 
under their hands. In a'state of things so satbfoctoiy 
as thb there was little to call for fpecial remark, and 
the Governor-General, in hb letters to the Home 
Government, contented himself with the simple ob- 
servation, that he “forwarded papers relating to the 
Punjab.” But early in May intelligence had reached 
Calcutta which impelled him to indite a more stirring 
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1848. ^istle. Tlie Punjab was on the eve of another 
crisis. 

In S^tember, 1844, Sawun Mull, ^e able and 
energeric Goveraoi* of Mooltan^ was shot to death by 
an assassin. He was succeeded by his son Moblraj, 
who also had earned for himself the reputation of a 
chief with just and enlightened views of govemmenty 
and considerable administrittive* ability. But he had 
also a reputation veiy dangerous in that country : he 
was reputed to be very rich. Sawun Mull was be- 
lieved to have amassed immense treasures in Mool- 
tan ; and on the instalment of his son- in the govern- 
ment, the Lahore Durbar demanded from him a suo- 
ccssion-dutyf of a million of money. The exorbitant 
clmm was not complied with ; but a cmnpromise was 
effected, by which Moolraj became bound to pay to 
Lahore less than a fifth of the required amount. And 
thb sum would have been paid, but for the convul- 
sions which soon began to rend the country, and the 
disinters which befcl the Durbar. 

Oh the rc-establishihent.of the Sikh Goverdment 
the chdm was renewed. It was intimated to the 
Dewan that if the stipu&ted eighteen lakhs, with cer- 
tdn amounts due for arrears, wc^e paid into the 
Lahore Treasury, he would be allowed to continue in 
chai^ of Mooltan ; but that if he demurred, troops 
would be sent to coerce him. He refused paymentof 
the money, and troops were accordingly sent against 
him. Thus threatened, he besought the British 6o- 
vemmmit to interfere in his &vour, and consented to 
adjust the matter through the arbitration of the Red- 
dent The result was, that he went to Lahore in the 

* 1 have used the inird moat in- hnancial maiMger or ieTeime4uiiier 
Idt^aUetoordinawSadiahieadeTib of the diatrio^ vriUi the ooatiol of 
bet it does not fiHj lepraeat the the intenallidminiatrathiii. 
olftoehdd!9Uie**lMviii,**whoiraa f^fBonoa. 
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autumn of 1846 ; promised tp pay by instalments tbe iSM 

money daimdd ; and was mulcted in a portion of the 
territories from which he had drawn his revenue. The 
I'emninder was farmed out to him for a term of three 
years. With this arrangement he appeared to be 
satisfied. He ^fas anxious to obtain the guarantee of 
the British Government ; but his request was refused, 

and he returned to M5oltan without it. 

• • 

For the space, «f more than a year, Moolraj re- 
mained in peaceful occupation of the country which 
had been leased out to him. Tlierc Avas no attempt, 
on the part of the British functionaries, to interfere 
Avith the affairs of Mooltan. That territory Avas espe- 
cially exempted from the operation of the revenue 
settlement, Avluch had taken effect elsewhere, and of 
the neAv customs regulations which had been esta- 
blished in other parts of the Punjab. But the com- 
pact Avhich liad been entered into Avith the Lahore 
Durbar did not sit easily upon him. He thought, or 
affected- to think, that its terms were too rigorous; 
and accordingly, about thu close of '1847, he repaired 
to the capital to seek some remission of them. He 
soon began intriguing Avith the Durbar for the reduc- 
tion of the stipulat^l rents ; and not coming to any 
satisfoctory arrangement, intimated his wish to resign 
a charge which he had found so little profitable. He 
was told that his resignation, when formally tendered, 
would be accepted ; but Avas recommended to reflect 
upon the subject before finally coming to a determi- 
nation, which could not be subsequently revoked. 
Moolny Quitted Lahore ; and sent in first a somewhat 
vague, and afterwards a more distinct, resignation of 
his office ; and the Durbar at once appointed a sue- 
c^sor. Sirdar E^n Singh, who Avas described as “a 
brave soldier and intelligent man,” avos nominated to 

c 2 
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the Governorship of Mooltan, on a fixed annual 
salary. At the same time, Mr. Vans Agnew, a <avil 
servant of the Company, and Lieutenant Anderson, 
of the Bombay anny, were dosjjatched to Mooltan 
with the new Governor, and an escort of fivcdiundred 
men, to receive charge of thp place, pn their arrival 
before the city there werc no symptoms of any hostile 
intentions on the part of its Occupants. Moolraj him- 
self waited on the British officers o« thc 18 th of April, 
and Avas perwnptorily caHcd upon to give in his ac- 
counts. Disconcerted and annoyed, he quitted their 
presence, but next morning he met them Avith a 
calm asi»ect, and conducted them through the fort. 
Tavo companies of Goorkhas and some horsemen of 
the escort Avere placed in possession of one of the 
fort-gates. The eri.sis Avas noAv at hand. Moolraj 
formally gave over charge of the fort; and as the 
party retired through the gate, the British officers 
Avere suddenly attacked and severely Avounded. Mool- 
raj, Avho Avas riding Avith them at the time, offered no 
assistance, but, setting spurs to his horse, galloped 
off in the direction of his garden-liouse, Avhilst the 
Avounded officers AverC' carried to their OAvn camp by 
Kan Singh and a party of the Gporkhas. 

In the course of the following day all the Mooltanee 
troops Avere in a state of open insurrection. Moolraj 
himself, Avho may not have been guilty in the first in- 
stance of an act of premeditated treachery, and who 
subsequently pleaded that he Avas coerced by his 
troops, sent excuses to Vans AgncAA', Avho, Avith the 
generous confidence of youth, acquitted him of all 
participation in the outrage. But he Avas soon heart 
and soul in the AA-^ork ; and his emissaries plied their 
trade of corruption Avith unerring effect. Before 
nightfall, the commandant of the escort, Avith all his 
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men, went over to the enehi}’*- The building in which 
the wounded officers lay was surrounded. A motley 
crew of ruffians — soldiers and citizens — men of all 
dossen, young and old, moved by one common im- 
pulse, one greet thirst of blood, came yelling and 
shouting around the abode of the doomed Fcringhecs. 
In they ruslied, with .a savage cry, and surrounded 
their victims. The Avounded officers lay armed on 
their heds, and helpless, hopeless ns they were, put 
on' the bold front of intrepid Eiiglislimen, and were 
heroes to the last. Having shaken hands, and bade 
each other a last farewell, they tiunied upon their 
assailants as best they could ; but overpoAvered by 
numbers, they fell, declaiing in the prophetic lan- 
guage of death, that thousands of their countrymen 
would come to avenge them. The slaughter tho- 
I’oughly accomplished, the tAVO bodies Avere dragged 
out of the mosque, and barbarously mutilated by the 
murderers, Avith eA'eiy indignity that malice could 
devise 

Irretrievably committed in the eyes both of our coun- 
trymen and hb OAvn, Moolraj aioAv saiv that there was 
no going back ; he had entered, Avliether designedly 
or not, on a course which admitted of no pause, and 
left no time for reflection. All the dormant energies 
of his nature Avere noAv called into full activity. He 
took command of the insurgents — identified himself 
Avith their cause — ^bestowed largesses upon the men 
who had 'been most active in the assault upon the 
British officers, retiuned all avIio Avould take sendee 
Avith him, laid in stores, collected money, and ad- 
dressed letters to other chiefs urging them to resist- 
ance. He had never been looked upon by others — 
never r^arded hihiself^ — os a man to become the leader 
of a great national movement ; but noAv circumstances 
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shaped out for himself; so he bowed to fate, and be* 
came a hero. 

Thus was the second Sikh War coounenced. Out* 
wardly, it was but the revolt of a locsl government— 
the rebellion of an officer of the Sikh State against 
the sovereign power of the laucl. But, rightly con- 
sidered, it was of far deeper significance. Whether 
Moolraj had been incited to resistance by the prompt- 
ings of a spirit far more bitter in its resentments,- and 
' more active in its malignity than his own, is not v<ay 
apparent. But it is certain that when he raised the 
standard of rebellion at Mooltan, he did but antim- 
pate a movement for which the whole country was 
ripe. Already had ominous reports of ill-concealed 
disaffection come in from some of the outlying dis- 
tricts, and though the inortifjdng fact was very re- 
luctantly believed, it is certain that the state of things 
which Henry Lawrence had predicted was already a 
present reality, and that the Sikhs, chafing under the 
irritating interference of the European stranger, were 
about to make a common effort to expel him. A finer 
body of officers than those employed under the British 
Besident in the Punjab seldom laboured for the good 
of a people. That they worked, earnestly and assi- 
duously, animated by the purest spirit of Christian 
benevolence, is not to be doubted. But it Avas not 
. in the nature of things that even if the thing done' 
had been palatable to the Sikhs, they Avould have 
reconciled themselves to the doers of it. Habituated 
to rule in all parts of the Avorld, and to interfere in 
the affairs of people of all colours and creeds, Eng- 
lishmen arc slow to familiarise themselves with the 
idea of the too probable unpopularity of their inter- 
ference. They think that if they mean well they 
most secure confidence. They do not conrider that 
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our beneficent ways may not be more in accordance 
with the national taste than our round hats and staff 
neckcloths ; and that even if they were, aUen inter* 
ference must in itself be utterly distasteful to them. 
It is not td be. doubted, I say, that the young £ng- 
lishmev first employed in the Punjab lal^ured earn- 
estly for the good of ,the people ; but thmr very pre- 
sence was a sore in the^fle^ of the nation, and if they 
had been endotrbd with superhuman wisdom and 
angelic benevolence, it would have made no differ- 
ence in the sum total of popular discontent. 

But it is probable that some mistakes were com- 
mitted — the inevitable growth of benevolent igno- 
rance and energetic inexperience — at the outset of 
our career as Punjabce administrators. The inter- 
ference appears to have been greater than was con- 
templated in the ori^nal design of the Second Pro- 
tectorate. At that time the God Tonninus was held 
by many of our administrators in especial veneration. 
The Jlieodolite, the lleconuoifring Compass, and the 
Measuring Chain were the givat emblems of British 
rule. And now these mysterious instruments began 
to make their appearance in the Punjab. Wo Avere 
tal^ng sights and meosiu’ing angles on the outskirts 
of civilisation ; and neither the chiefs nor the people 
could readily persuade themselves that we Averc 
doing all this for their good ; there Avas lui appear- 
ance in it of ulterior design. And, os I have 
hinted, the agents employed Averc sometimes wholly 
inexperienced in business of thb kind. **My pre- 
sent me,” Avrote 'a young enugn* of tAvo years* 
standing in the service, avIiosc later exploits will 
be recorded in these pages, b to survey a part 

* W. B. llodsou ("IIodKNi of (bebloof AadenOBat]lMlbHi.Air 
UodMn*s none”). Jamuiy, ISIS, he bad beta selected in the list in- 

ThisTOUBg officer aoirowljr escaped stance to accoupanj Vans Agtew. 
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1S48. of ^ oountiy lying along the left bank of tiie 
lUvao and bdow die luU% and I am daily and all 
day at woik nrith ocnnpaaKa and diain, pen and 
paidl, ftllonring atreama^ diving into vi^e^«bur> 
rowuig into hillai to complete my ^rk. 1 need 
haidly ranaik, that having never attempted anything 
of the kind, it b bothering at ftret. I diould not be 
aurprised any day tb be told to build a ship, compose 
a oode of laws, or hdd assiaca In fcct, *ris the way 
in India ; every one has lo teadi himsdf his work, 
^ and to do it at thesame time.** Tnuning of this kind 
has made the finest race of officers that the world has 
ever secyi. But the nodliate of these men may have 
teemed with blunders ffital to the people among whom 
they were sent. In all the sdf-oonfidcnce of youth, to 
learn their diverritidi of work. As they advance in 
years, and every year know better how difficult a 
thingit is to administer the afiairsof a foreign peopl<^ 
such public servants often diuddcr to think of the 
errors committed, of the wrong done, when, they 
served their apprcmticeship'ih government without a 
master, and taught themselves at the expense of 
thousands. The most experienced administrators in 
the present case might have fiiilcd fi^om the want. 
a rij^t understanding of the temper of the people. 
But it was the ncccsrity of our porition tliat some 
who were set over the officers ct the Sikh Govern- 
ment knew little of the people and little of adminis- 
tration. They were able, indefatigable, and con- 
scientious ITiey erred only because they saw too 
much and did too much, and ^uid not come to under- 
stand the wise policy of riiutting their eyes and 
leaving alone. 

And 80 ^ althott|d* the rebdlion of Moolraj was 
at fiivt only a local outbreak, and the British autho- 
rities were well disposed to rc^rd it as a movement 
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•gainst the Government^ not •• an outrage eape> 

didly directM agiunst ourselves, that fiction oo^d 
not longmuntained — for eveiy day it became more 
andmpro apporent that the whole countiy was ripe for 
another Vranwith the intruding Foringhec. The Dur> 
bar officers did not hetitofe to express their conviction 
that to send Sikh troops to act against Moolraj would 
only be to swell the number of his adherents. To 
have despatched' with them a small English force 
would have been to risk Its safety and predfdtate 
the conflict. An overwhelming display of force, on 
the part of the llritish Government, might ^ve 
crushed the rebellion at Mooltan and retarded the 
general rising of the countiy. But the season was 
far advanced; the responsibility was a great one. 
The Commandcr-in-Ghiof of the British army in India 
was not far distant. Currie, therefore, though his 
own judgment inclined to the coinmcncemcnt of im* 
mediate hostilities, rightly referred the momentous 
question to the militorv chief. Lord Gough was 
against immediate action } and th‘c hcofl of the In* 
dian Government unreservedly endorsed the do* 
cirion. 

The remnant of tl'jc old Khnlsa anny eagerly watched 
the result, and were not slow to attribute our in* 
activity, at such a moment, to hesitation — ^to fear — 
to parolyris. I am not writing a inilitaiy history of 
the Second Sikh War, and Uic question now suggested 
is one which I am not called upon to discuss. But I 
think that promptitude of action is often of more im* 
portanoo tluin comf^lctimcas of preparation, and that 
to show ourselves confident of success is in moat eases 
to attain it. The British iKuver in India cannot 
afibrd to bo quiescent under insult and outrage. De- 
lay is held to bo a sign of weakness. It cneourages 
enmity and confirms vacillation. It is a disaster in 
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U48. itadi— more serious, o£ben, than any that can arise 

firom insufficient preparation, and that great bugbear 
the inclemency ci the season. On the other hand, 
it k not to be forgotten that to despise our enemies is 
a emnmon national mistake, and that sometimes it 
has been a ffital one. We diavc brought calamities 
on oundves by our ^ rashness^ as vre have by our 
indedrion. The History of Jndia teems with ex- 
amples of both results ; the most profitable lesson to 
be learnt from which is, lhat, however wise we may 
be after the event, criticism in such a case ought to 
* be diffident and forbearing. 

But whilst the Commander-in-Chief, in the cool 
mountain air of Simlah, was deciding on the impossi- 
InUty of commencing military operations, a young 
lieutenant of the Bengal army, who had been engaged 
in the Revenue settlement of &e county about Bun- 
noo, was marching down upon Mbolten with a small 
body of troops, to render assistance to hk brother- 
officers in their perilqus position, and to support the 
authority of the Lahore* Durbar. A letter from 
Vans Agnew, dictated by the wounded man, had pro- 
videntially fallen into his hands. He saw at once the 
mncigcncy of the ease ; ho never hesitated ; but aban- 
doning all other considerations, improvised the best 
force tliat could lie got together, and, with fifteen 
hundred men and two pieces of artillery, marched 
forth in all tlic eager confidence of youth, hoping 
that it might lx: his privilege to rescue his country- 
men from tlic danger that l^t them. 

Hic name of this young officer was Hcrlxirt £d- 
wordcs. A native of Frodlcy, in Shropshire, the son 
of a country clergyman, educated at King’s College 
Ltmdon, he had entered the Comixiny’s service os a 
(wdet of infantry, at an ago somewhat more advanced 
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than that whidi sees the initiation into military life 
of majority of young officers. But at an age 
much earlier than that which commonly places fhiyin 
in possesuon of the most superfidal knowledge of the 
history and* politics of the East, young Edwordes had 
acquired a stock of in&rmation, and a capacity for 
judging rightly of peisangievents, which would have 
done no discredit to a veteran solffier and diplomatist. 
He had served HbHit a few years, when his name be- 
came familiar to English readers throughout the Pre- 
sidency to which he belonged, as one of the ablest 
anonymous writers in the country. His literary 
talents, like hu military qualities; were of a bold, 
earnest, impulsive character. Whatever he did, he 
did rapidly and well. He was predsdiy the kind of 
man to attract the attention and retain the favour of 
such an officer as Henry Lawrence, who, with the 
same quiet love of literature, combined a keen appre- 
ciation of that energy and fire of character which 
shrinh Irom no responsibility, ^d arc ever seeking to 
find an outlet in dashing exploits. In one of the 
earliest and most striking scenes of tlic Punjabcc 
drama, Edwardcs had acted a distinguished part. 
Wljcn the insurrection broke out in Cashmere, he 
was despatched to Juminoo, to awaken Gholab Singh 
to a sense of his duty in that conjuncture ; and there 
are few more memorable and impressive incidents in 
Sikh history than that which exhibited a handful of 
British officers controlling tlic movements of large 
bodies of foreign troops, — the veiy men, and under 
the very leaders, who, so short a time ladurc, hud 
contested with us on the bonks of the Sutlej tlic 
sovereignty of llindostun. 

On the reconstruction of tlio Sikh Government, 
after the deposition of Lul Singh, Herbert Edwurdcs 
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184S. was one of the officers, selected to superintend the 
internal adminbtradon of the country ; and he had just 
completed the Revenue settlement of Bunnoo, when 
the startling intelligence of tlic Mooltanec outbreak 
reached his camp. He marched at pnea to succour 
his brother-officers ; crossed 4:hc Indus, and tpok pos- 
session of Ijciu, die chief, city in the Sindh Saugor 
Doab. But tidings by this tiipc had reached him of 
the melancholy hite of Agnew and Anderson, and 
there \vttn then no [>ro(it iif the immediate movement 
on Mooltun to compensate for its certain danger. But 
' the demonstration still had its uses. It was something 
that there was a force in the field with a British officer 
at the hc.ad of it to assert the cause of order and au- 
thority in the name of the Maharajah of the Punjab. 
Such a force mighty fi>r a time at least, hold rebellion 
in check in that part of the eountiy. But Edwardcs 
dreamt of higher service than this. To the south of 
Moolton, some fiffy miles, lies Bali^lporc, in the 
chief of which pl^ we believed that avc had a 
staunch ally. In the name af %hc British Government, 
Edwardes called upon him to move an auxiliary force 
upon'^ Mooltaiv; and he had little doubt tliat, after 
forming a junction with these. troo|)8, he could 
capture the rebel stronghold. The confidence of 'the 
young soldier, stimulated by a victory which he 
gained over a large body of rebels on the great anni- 
versary of Waterloo, saw no olMttudc to this enterprise 
which could not be uvemnne if the llesidcnt would 
only send him a few heavy guns and mortars, and 
Major Napier, of die Engineen^ to direct the opera- 
tions of the sic^. He knew the worth of such a man 
in such a conjuncture, and every year that has unco 
passed has made him prouder of Uic youdiful forecast 
which ho then evinced. 
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The Bahw^ppre troops were sent, the junction was isis. 

formed, and the forces marched down upon Mooltan. 
Plamng himself at the head of a considcraUu body of 
men, the rebel chief went out to give them battle, but 
was beaten by Edwardes, aided by Van Corthindt, a 
European officer in Sikh employ, who has since done 
good service to the British Government, and Edward 
Lake, a gallant young officer of Bengal Engineers, 
directing the BahAvuIporc column, who has abun* 
dantly fulfilled, on the same theatre of action, the 
high promise of his youth. But much os irregular 
levies, so led, might do in the ofien field, they were 
powerless against the walls of Mooltan. Again, there* 
fore, Edwardes urged upon the Resident the ex* 
pcdicncy of strengthening his hands, especially in re* 
spect of the ordnance branches of the service. Only 
send a siege train, some >Sap[iers and, I^Iiners, with 
Rolxsrt Napier to direct the siegt!, and — (his time, for 
the difficulties of the work hud assumed larger pro* 
portions in his eyes — a few regular regiments, under 
a youtig brigadier, and we shall close,” he said, 

“ Moolraj’s accounts in a fortnight, and obviate the 
necessity of assembling fifty thousand men in October.” 

In the early part of July this mpiisition was re* 
ceived at Ijahorc. The interval which had elai)se<), 
since the disastrous tidings of the relicllion of Mofdraj 
had reached the Residency, had not l)een an unevent* 
ful one at the capital. Early in May, discovery was 
made of an attempt to corrupt the fnlelity ol our 
British Seimys. Tlie first intimation of the plot was 
iX'Ceiveda from some trimjiers of the 7th Irnjgular 
Cavalry, who communicated the circumstance to their 
commanding officer. The princi|Mil conspirab>rswerc 
one Kan Singh, an unemployed genend of the Sikh 
army, and Gunga Ram, the confidential Vakeel of the 
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Maharanee. These men, and two others, were seized, 
tried, and convicted. The two chief conspirators 
were publicly hanged, and their less guilty associates 
transported. That they were instruments of the 
Mahoranee was sufficiently proved. The conspirators 
acknowledged that she was the prime instigator of the 
ti'cacherous attempt, and her Icttera were /onnd in 
their possession. With this knowledge, it could no 
longer be a question with the Rqs^ent as to what 
course it behoved him to adopt. The mother of the 
Maharajah and the widow of Riinject Singh could no 
longer be sufferetl to dwell among the Sikhs. She had 
already been I’cmovcd from Lahora to Sheikopoor. 
It now became necessary to ramovc her from the 
Punjab. Accoi’dingly, certain ncci’cdited agents of 
the Lahore Durbar, accompanied by two British 
officers, Captain Lumsden and Lieutenant Hodson, 
were des}Nitchcd to Sheikopoor, with a mandate 
under the seal of the Maharajah, directing her re- 
moval from that phice. Without oftering nnjMvsist-- 
anoc, or expressing an^ dis^tisfaction, she placed her- 
self hnder tlic charjgc of the deputation ; and, when 
it become clear to her liiat she m’qs on her way to the 
Britisli frontier, she desired — ^not improbably witli 
that blended irony and Iwavado which she so well 
knew how to employe— 4hat her thanks might be con: 
veyed to the Resideiit for removing her to the Com- 
pany’s domini<Nia^ out of the reach of the enemies 
who would destroy hor. With a considerable ivtinue 
of female ottoidaayi^ she was conveyed to Ferozepore, 
and eventoslty to Bcouxes, where she was placul under 
the charge of Mi^ George Maegregor, an Artilleiy 
offioor of hi|^ pereonal dimeter and great diplomatic 
ea^erimo^ wlw had well sustained in the Punjab the 
fairOliantTCpiladOB which he had earned ut Jellnhibud. 
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Such was die apparent growth visible at the British 1 S 48 . 
Beridenqr, recognised in our ’State-papers^ of diose 
ihree*months in the Punjab. But in ^e hands of a 
Sikh historian these incidents would form but a 
small part of the national annals, for all over the 
country the great chiefii were actively maturing die 
plan of {heir emandpation, calling upon all true 
^hs, in die name of the 'great Founder of thrir 
Faith, to exterminate ’the Ohrbtian usurpers^ and 
even those nearest to the throne were among the 
ardi-promoters of the movement. The daughter of 
Ghuttur Singh and the sister of Shere Singh was 
the betrothed wife of the Maharajah; but these 
Sirdars, though anxious to veil their dcrigna until 
the whole country was ripe for a rimultaneous riaini^ 
were intriguing and plotting for our overthrow. The 
former was in the Hazareh, where hb fidelity had 
been for some time suspected by James Abbott— 
another officer of the Bengal Artillery, friend and 
comrade, of Henry Lawrence, who had been set- 
tling t'uat part of the country — one of those num 
whose lot in life it is never to be believed, never 
to be appreciated, never to be rewarded ; of the 
true salt of the earth, but of an unrecognised 
savObr; riiivalrous, heroic, but somehow or othw 
never thoroughly emerging from the shade. He was 
not one to estimate highly the force of the maxim 
that “ speech b rilver, silence b gold and lib sus- 
picions are said not to have been acceptable at Lahore. 

But though it may be good to suspect, it b doubdess 
good, aloo, not to appear to suspect And if Cuirie^ 
in that conjuncture, had betrayed a want of confi- 
dence in the Sikh Sirdars, he would have preeijutated 
the collirion which it was sound polity to retail So^ 
whatever may have been hb genuine conviedons^ he 
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IMS. still appeared to trust the chi^ of the Regency ; and 
Shore Singh, with a strong body of Sikh troops, was 
sent down to Mooltan. It wos wise to maintain, as 
long os posnble, the semblance of the authorily <d 
the Sikh Durbar— wise to keep up the show of sup* 
presung a rebellion by the hand- of the native Go* 
•vernment. I'o send down that undeveloped traitor to 
the great centre of revolt may have been a hasardous 
experiment, but it was hasardoi^s also to keep him 
, whore ho was; and the master-passion of the Sikh 
soldiery for plunder might have kept his battalions 
nominally on the side of authority, until they had 
glutted themselves with the spoils of Mooltan, and pre- 
parations had, meanwhile, been made in the British 
provinces for the commencement of military operations 
on a scale l)cfittitig the occasion. But the repeated re- 
quisitions of Edwardcs for British aid at lost wrought 
upon the Resident, and Currie detemined to send a 
force to Mooltan, with a siege-train for the redaction 
of the fortress. In General Samson Whish, of the 
Artillery, under whoac command the force was de- 
spatched, there was not literally what Edwardes had 
asked foi' — “a young brigadier” — ^but there wos a 
general officer of unwonted youthfulness of aspect 
and activity of body, who could sit a. horse well, 
could ride any distance at a stretch, and was gene- 
rally esteemed to be one of the best artillery officers 
in the service. This forward movement was not 
countenanced in high ]>luccs. The Coinmandcr-in- 
Chief shook his bend. The Governor-General shook 
his head. But the Resident Imd ordered it, and it 
could not be countermanded, without encouraging a 
beUcf that there was u want of unanimity in British 
councils. 

So the besieging force marched iqxni Mooltan, and 
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arrived before the cil^ in high health and excellent 1843. 
spirits. On tKe 5th of S^tember, in the name of the 
Mafalirajah and Queen Victoria, the British General 
sumn^oned the garrison to surrender. No answer was 
returned to the summons, and the siege commenced. 

But on the 14t‘ when our guns were within breach- 
ing distance of the walls of the town, Whish, to his 
bitter mortification, was compelled to abandon the 
siege. The Sikh, force under Shere Singh had gone 
over to the enemy.* 

This event had long been matter of anxious specu- : 
lation in the British comp, and now took no one by 
surprise. It was known that the hearts of the soldiery 
were with Moolraj ; but there was something of a 
more doubtful character in the conduct of the Rajah 
himself, who had on more than one occasion testified 
his zeal and loyalty by voluntary acts of seiwice in 
our cause. In his own camp,' the Khalsa troops said 
contemptuously, that he was a Mussulman. With 
Edward he w'as outwardly on the best possible 
terms; spoke freely of’the conduct of his father, 
Chuttur Singh ; declared that he Avashed his hands 
of aU the o],d man’s rebellious projects ; and candidly 
avowed his mistruiljb of the Sikh troops. But in all 
this lie was flaying a part. He had written to his 
brother .to say that he intended to go over to the 
enemy on that very 14th of September, and he kept 
his word to the letter. On the morning of that day, 
the whole Durbar force sought entrance into the 
city. Doubtful of the real nature of the movement, 

Moolraj at first rcfdSed them admittance; but soon 
satisfied of their intentions, he opened his gates ; the 
long dreaded and fatal junction Avas effected ; and 
the Brirish General was under the mortifying neces- 
sity of raising the siege of Mooltan. 
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IMS. Theidiole truth yns now vraUe before the worid. 
It was impossible any longer to* maintain the fiction 
dT a local rebellion, to pr^end tiiat the! Lahore Go> 
Temmmit, assisted by British troops, was ^endeavour- 
ing to coerce a refiractory subject Tlm^ery heads 
of that Government were .in open hostflity to Gie 
Britifh, rai^g the standard of nationohy in the 
name of the Maharajah. It was obvious that the 
war now about to be waged, was between the Britidi 
and the Sikhs. Some hbpe was at one time to be 
drawn from the fact of long-standiiig feuds among 
the different Sikh families. Then there was the not 
unreasonable conviction that the Mahomedan popu- 
lation of the Punjab might easily be kept in a state 
enmity with the Sikhs. But foese assurances soon 
melted away. Hostile fomilies and hostile religions 
were content to unite for the nonce agdnst the 
Feringhees ; and the Conimander-m-Gbi^, as the. 
cold weather approached, was gratified by finding 
that there had b^n no premature birth of victory — 
th^t the work was yet to be done — and that an 
army of twenty thousand men, under his personal 
command, was required to take the field. 

And from that time Mooltan ceased to be the fi)cus 
of rebellion and the head-quarters of the war? In 
the Hazareh country Ghuttur Singh had thrown off 
all vestments of disguise, and plunged boldly into the 
troubled waters that lay before him. The thoughts 
of Shore Singh soon began to turn towards that 
quarter — ^indeed, sudi had been his dedre from the 
first — Mid before the second Week of Occober had 
passed away, he had marched out of Mooltan to 
join his father. The whole country Was now rising 
against us. lluviiig .used the name of the Miiharajah, 
the Sikh leaders were eager to possess t]lmn8ei^'es of 
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the penon of ihe boy-Eing, and but for the vigilance Uta 
of Ibe Bendent they would have achieved an object 
which would have added a new element of strmigth 
to the national cause. Duleep Singh remained in our 
hands virtnrlly a prisoner at Lahore. 

All tliia/time the Governor-General was at Cal- 
mitta, watdiing froi^ a Stance the progress of 
events^ and betraying no eagerness to seize a favour- 
able opportunity for the conquest of the Punjab. In- 
deed, it has been imputed to him, as a grave political 
error, that he did not at an earlier period make due 
preparation for the inevitable war. But, it would seem 
that in the summer of 1848, his desire was to recog- 
nise as long as possible only internal rebellion in the 
Sikh country — to sec, not the rising of a nation 
against a foreign intruder, but the revolt of a few un- 
loyal chiefe against their own la^vful sovereign. But 
with the first breath of the cool season there came a 
truer conception of the crisis, and Lord Dalhousie pre- 
pared himself for the conflict. . “ I have wished for 
peace,” he siud, at a public entertainment, early in 
October ; ** I have longed for it ; I have striven for 
it But if the enemies of India determine to have 
war^war they shalLhave, and on my word they shall 
have it with a vengeance.” A few days afterwards 
he turned hia back upon Calcutta, and set his face 
towards the north-west. All the energies of his 
mind wmre then given to the prosecution of the war. 

The British army destined for the re-conquest of 
the Punjab assembled at Ferozepore, and crossed the 
Sutlej in difierent ’detachments. On the 13th of 
November the head-quarters reached Lahore. At 
that time it muld hardly be said that British influ- 
ence extended a rood beyond the Ileriden<y walls. 

In all parts of the country the Sikhs had risen against 

p 2 
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1848. tKe great reproach of the Knglinh Occupation. In 
many outlying places, on the confine dvilisa* 
tion, our English officers were holding out, iu the 
&ce of every conceivable difficulty and danger, with 
constancy and resolution most chivalrous, most 
heroic, hoping only to maintain, by their own per* 
sonal gallantry, the character of the nation they re- 
presented. There was, inde^, nothing more to be 
done. We had ceased to be reg^cd as allies. So 
* eager and so general wfts the desire to expel the 
intruding Feringhec, that the followers of Govind 
sank for a time all feelings of national and religious 
animosity against their Afghan neighbours, and in- 
voked Mahomedan aid from the rc^ons beyond the 
passes of the Khybcr. 

On the 21st of November, Lord Gough joined the 
army on the left bank of the Sutlej. A veteran com- 
mander, who within the space of a few years had 
fought more battles in different parts of the world 
than were crowded iyto the lives of most living war- 
riors — a general whose uniform good fortune had 
glossed over his want of forecast and science, and 
whose repeated successes had silenced criticism — ^he 
was now about to engage in military operations gi^ter 
than those of his antecedent campaigns, with, perhaps, 
even less knowledge of the countiy and less considera- 
tion of the probable contingencies of the war. But all 
men had confidence in him. India had been won by 
a series of military mistakes that would have dis- 
graced an ensign before the examination period, and, 
perhaps, would not have been ^on at all if we ha4 
infused into our operations more of tlic pedantry of 
military science. He was a soldier, and all who fought 
under him honoured his grey hairs, and loved him 
for his manly bearing, his fific frank character, and 
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eren for the, impetuosity which so often entangled 
his legions in difficulties, and enhanced the cost of 
the victories he gained. 

The arrival of the Gommander-in-Chief was the 
fflgnal for the Immediate commencement of hostilities. 
The force then under his personal command consisted 
of upwards of twenty thousand men, with nearly a 
hundred pieces of artillery, and Gongh was in no 
temper for ddo^.' On the day after his arrival in 
camp was fought the battle of Kamnuggur, the first 
of those disastrous successes which have given so 
gloomy a character to the campaign. The enemy 
had a strong masked battery on the other side of the 
river, and very cleverly contrived to draw the British 
troops into an ambuscade. The operations of the 
Commander-in-Ghief, commenced with the object of 
driving a party of the rebels, who were on his side of 
the Ghcnab, across the river, had the effect of bring- 
ing his cavalry and artillery 'within reach of these con- 
cealed guns; -and twenty-eight pieces of ordnance 
opened upon our advancing columns. The cavalry 
were ordered to move forward to the attack as soon 
^ an opportunity presented itself. They found an 
opportunity, and charged a large body of the enemy, 
the Sikh batteries pouring in their deadly showers all 
the while. Many fell under the fire of the guns, many 
under the sabre-cuts of the Sikh swordsmen, many 
under the withering fire of a body of matchlockmcn, 
who, taking advantage of the nature of the ground, 
harassed our horsemen sorely. Nothing was gained 
by our “ ■victory but we lost many brave and some 
good soldiers; and our troops returned to camp 
weary and dispirited, asking Avhat end they had ac- 
complished, and sighing over the cost. 

Some days afterwards a force under General Thack- 
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ISIS, well was sent out to croAs the river, but being scantily 

supplied with information, and grievously hampered 
by instructions, it succeeded only in louug a few men 
and killing several of the enemy. No great object 
was gained, but great opportunities were sacrificed. 
The Commander-in-Chief j^^ompously declared that 
“ it had pleased Almigh Sy God to vouchsafe to the 
British arms the most successful issue to the extensive 
combinations rendered n(^cessary tor the purpose of 
effecting the passage of the Chenab, the defeat and 
dispersion of the Sikh force under the insurgent 
Rajah Sherc Singh and the numerous Sikh Sirdars 
who had the temerity to set at defiance the British 
power.” These “ events, so fraught with importance,” 
Avere to “ tend to most momentous results.” The re- 
sults Avere, that the field of battle AA'as shifted from 
the banks of the Chenab to the banks of the Jheluni. 
The enemy, AA’ho might Iuia-c been taken in rear, and 
whose batteries might liaA'e been seized, if Thackwril 
had been free to cany out the most oWious tactics, 
escaped v,Avith all their guns; and on the 13th of 
Januarj' bore bloody Avitness to the little they had 
sufiered, by fighting one of the greatest and most 
sanguinary battles in the whole chronicle of Indian 
warfare. 

By this time Henry LaAvrence had returned to the 
Punjab. The ncAvs of the outbreak at Mooltan had 
reached him in Kngland, AA'hilst still in broken health, 
and had niised Avithin him an incontrollablc derire, 
at any hazard, to return to his post. He had aa'ou 
his spurs, and he was eager to prove that he was 
AA'orthy of them, cA'en at the risk of life itself. It has 
been said that he ought not to haA'e quitted tlie Pun- 
jab, and that if he had been at Lahore in the spring 
of 1848, the war Avould not then have been pred- 
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pitated by the rebellion of Alpolraj, for any one but 
a civiUan u'ould have foreseen that to send Vans 
Agifew and Anderson doAvn to Mooltan at the time 
and in the manner selected was almost sure to pro- 
duce an ebullition of feeling and violence.” But if 
Lawrence had not gone to England at that time, he 
would, in all human probabiHly, have died; and 
though he might not- have sent the same men to 
Mooltan, he would have sent a misnon there for the 
same purpose. “ I meant to have sent Arthur Cocks,” 
was his I'emark to the present unriter, when the dis- 
astrous news readied us in London. He saw at once 
that the Mooltanee revolt was but the prelude to a 
great national outbreak, and though his friends 
trembled for his safety and counselled delay, his 
strong sense of duty to the State overruled all per- 
sonal considerations, and so he carried back his shat- 
tered frame and his inexhaustible enermes to the 
scene of the coming conflict. Leaving ^ndon at 
the end of October, he reached Bombay early in De- 
cember, and pushing up the Indus with characteristic 
rapidity of movement, joined the camp of General 
Whish, before the walls of Mooltan, two days after 
the^great festival of Christmas. 

On the second day of the new year, Whbh, rein- 
forced from Bombay, carried the city of Mooltan. 
Long and obstinate had been the resistance of the 1 m- 
sieged ; and now that our storming columns entered 
the breach, the garrison still, at the bayonet’s point, 
showed the stuff of which they were made. Frightful 
had been the carnage during the siege. Heaps of 
mangled bodies about the battered town bore ghastly 
witness to the terrible effects of the British ordnance. 
But many yet stood to be shot down or bayoneted in 
the streets ; and the work of iba heueg^ force was 
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I8tf . yet far from its dose. Moolraj was in the dtadd with- 

some thousands of his best fighting-men ; and ^e' 
fort guns were plied as vigorously as before the cap- 
ture of the town. The strength of this forimdable 
fortress seemed to laugh our breachjpg batteries to 
scorn. Mining, operations were, therefore^ com- 
menced; but carried on as they were, beneath a 
constant discharge from our mortars, it seemed little 
likely that the enemy would wiut %9 test the skill of 
the engineers. The terdble shelling to which the 
fortress was exposed dismayed the pent-up garrison. 
By the 21st of January they were r^uced to the last 
extremity. Moolraj vainly endeavoured to rally' his 
followers. Their spirit was broken. There was no- 
thing left for them but to make a desperate sally and 
cut their way through the beriegers, or to surren- 
der at once. The nobler alternative was rejected. 
Asking only for his own life and the honour of his 
women, Moolraj tendered on that day his submission 
to the British General, Whish refused to gilarantee 
' the first,'' but promised ter protect the womenr; and- 
on the following morning the garrison marched out 
of. Mooltan, and Dewan Moolraj threw himself upon 
the mercy of the Britbh Government. 

, Meanwhile, Heniy Lawrence, having witnessed the 
fkll of the city of Mooltan, hastened upwards to Feroze- 
pore, conveyed to Lord Dalhousic the first welcome 
tidings of that event, took counsel with the Governor- 
General, made himself master of the great num’s 
views, then hurried on to Lahore, communicated with 
the Resident, and on the same evening pushed on to 
the camp of thcGommonder-in-Ohief, which he reached 
on the night of the 10th of January. He was there 
in no recognised official position, for Currie’s tenure of 
office did not expire until the beginning of the ensuing 
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month ; but he was ready for ^ny kind of service, and iSM. 

he placed himself at Lord Gough’s disposal, as an 
honotaiy aide-de-camp, or any other subordinate 
officer, in the fine army which was now stretching out 
before him. 

Three days after Lawacnee’s arrival in camp tiie 
battle of Ghillianwallah was fought. The time had 
arrived when a far less impetuous general than Gou^ 
might have deemed it incumbent on him to force the 
Sikh army into a general a^ion. It is true that the 
final reduction of the fortress of Mooltan would have 
liberated a large portion of Whish’s column, and 
greatly have added to the strength of the British 
army on the banks of the Jhelum. But the Sikh 
Sirdars, on this very account, were eager to begin the 
battle, and would not have suffered us to wait for our 
reinforcements. Gough already had a noble force 
under him, equal to any service. It was panting for 
action. There had been a lull of more than a 
month’s duration, and all throi^h India there was a 
feeling of impatience at the protracted delay. Gough, 
therefore, prepared for action. Ascertaining the 
nature of the country occupied by the Sikh army, 
and the position of their troops, he planned his atta^ 
upon sound tactical principles, and fully instructed 
his generals in 'the several parts which they were 
called upon to play. On the afternoon of the 13th 
eveiy thing was ready, and the battle was to have been 
commenced early on the following morning. But, 
unwilling to ^ve the British General the long hours 
of the morrow’s light, from daybreak sunset, that 
he wanted, to fight his battle according to approved 
principles of modem warfore, the Sikh leaders, when 
the day was far spent, determined, if possibly to 
aggravate him into an immediate encounter. Tliq^ 
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iQMk kneir thdr man. So;the7 advanced ^ few guns, and 
sent Mane round-shot booming in the direction of the 
British camp. The bait took. The warm Hibernian 
temperament of the British leader could not biook the 
inanlt. He moved up his heavy guns, responded with 
Mane chance shots at the invisible enemy, and then, 
there being little of the day left for his operations, 
ffcn the command for his line to advance. 

Hie story of what followed has'li^n often told, and 
it is not so gratifying a page of history that I need 
core to repeat it. Night closed upon the fearful 
carnage of that terrible engagement, and both armies 
daimed the victory. What it cost us is written in 
the Gaiette. Never was an official bulletin received 
in Eng^d with a wilder outcry of pain and passion. 
The past services, the intrep^ personal courage, the 
<^en honest character, the many noble qualities of 
the veteran Commander were forgotten in that burst 
of popular indignation, and hundreds of English 
fimtiUes turned from the angry past ^o the fearful 
future, and trembled as they thought that the crown- 
ing actioh with that formidable eiiemy had yet to be 
fought by a General so rash, so headstrong, and so 
inemnpetent. 

In ^e high places of Government there was uni- 
versal discomposure, and the greatest military au- 
thori^ in the country shook his head with an 
ominous gesture of reproach. Then arose a wild 
ciy toT Napier. The conqueror of the Beloochees was 
sent out in hot haste to India to repur t^e mischief 
that had been done by Gough, *and to finish off the 
war with the Kkhs in a proper workmanlike manner. 
But the hottest haste could not wholly annihilate time 
and apace, and though thb sudden supersesrion of the 
biave bid chief, who had fought so many battles and 
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won so many victories, might,shame his grey hairs^ it 184*. 

could not bring the war to a more ra]nd or a more 
honourable dose. The carnage of Chillianwallah 
shooWor a time the confidence of the army in thdr 
chief, but it did not shake the courage of our fighting- 
men, or destroy their inherent capacity for conquest. 

It was a lesson, too, that must have scored itself into 
the very heart of the British chief, and made him a 
sadder man and a wiser commander. The errors of 
the 13th of January were to be atoned for by a 
victory which any leader might contemplate with 
pride, and any nation with gratitude. Soffcely had 
his appointed successor turned his back upon England 
M'hen Gough fought another great iMttle, which 
neither Napier, nor Wellington himself, who talked of 
going in hb place, could have surpassed in vigour 
of execution or completeness ct effect. 

Anxiously was intelligence of the surrender of 
Moohwj looked for in the camp of the Commander- 
in-Chief. Since that disastrous action at Chillian- 
w'allah, Gough had been entrenching hb position, and 
waiting reinforcements from Mooltan. The surrender 
of that fortress set free some twelve thousand men, 
and.Whbh, with unlooked-for rapidity, marched to 
the banks of the Jhelum to swell the ranks of the 
grand army. A great criris was now approaching. 

Thrice had the British and Sikh forces met each other 
on the banks of those classical rivers which had seen 
the triumphs of the Macedonian — thrice had they 
met each other only to leave the issue of the contest 
yet undedded. A great battle was now about to be 
fought — one difiering from all that had yet been 
fought since the Sikhs first crossed the Sutlej, for a 
strange but not unlooked-for spectacle was about to 
present itself— Sikhs and Afj^hans^ those old heredi- 
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184 «. tary enemies, fighting sul<! by side ngmnst a common 
foe. The Sikh Sinlars, I have said, had been in- 
triguing to secure the assistance of the Ameer of 
Cabool. For some time tliere appeared littk like-' 
lihood that old Dost ^lahomed, 'i^Jiosc experience 
ought to h.ave broiiglit Mvsjlom with it, Avould lend 
hunself to a cause whi<di, in spite of temporary sm;- 
ce&ses, Avas so siiw* to prove Impeless in the end. 15ut 
neither years, nor exjKjrience, r/Or .adversity had 
tau"ht him to profit by the lessons he had learned. 
The desire of repoasessing himself of Peshawur was 
the madness of a life. The bait was thrown out to 
him, .and he could not resist it. lie came through 
the Khybur with an Afghan force, marched upon the 
Indus, and thi*eatene<l Attock, which fell at his ap- 
proach ; despatched one of his sons to the camp of 
Sherc Singh, and sent a body of Dourance troops to 
fight against his old Fcringhcc enemy, who for years 
had Ijeen the arbiter of his fate. How deplorable an 
act of senile fatuity it Avas, the events of the 21st of 
February^ must have deeply impressed upon his mind. 
On that day Avas fought an action — Avas gained a 
victoiy, in the emphatic Avords of the Governor- 
General, “ memorable alike from the greatness of the 
occasion, and from the brilliant and decisive issue of 
the encounter. For the first time, Sikh and Afghan 
were banded together against the British power. It 
Avos an occasion Avhich demanded the putting forth of 
all the means at our disposal, and so conspicuous a 
manifestation of the superiority of our arms as should 
appa| each enemy, and dissolve at once their compact 
by faW proof of its futility. The completeness of the 
victory which has been won equals the highest hopes 
entertained.” And there was no official exaggeration 
in this ; none of the vain boasting of the interested 
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despatch-writer. At Goojrat, to Avhich place the 1810 
enemy had ufiexpectedly moved their camp, Lord 
Gough fought a great battle os a great battle ought 
to be fought, coolly and deliberately, by a British 
Commander. Every arm of his fine force was brought 
effectively into play; each in its proper place, each 
supporting and assisting the othci’s, and each covering 
itself with glor}’. Froin the'early dawn of that clear 
bright morning th(* cannonade commenced. Never 
had the Bengal Artillery «nnde a nobler display ; 
never had it been worked with more terrible effect. 
Ilesolute and well handled as was the Sikh ai’iny, it 
could not stand up against the steady fire of our guns. 

By noon the enemy were retreating in terrible dis- 
order, “their position carried, their guns, ammuni- 
tion, camp equipage, and baggage captured, their 
flying masses driven Ijcforc their victorious pursuers, 
from mid-day receiving most severe punishment in 
their flight.” Alid all this was accomplished with 
but little loss of life on the side of the victorious 
army. It pleased the Almighty that the bloody 
lessons of the Chenab and the Jhelum should not 
be thrown away. 

A division under Sir Walter Gilbert, an officer of 
gi'cat* personal activity, unequalled in the saddle, was 
ordered to follow up the success of Goojrat, and to 
drive the Afghans from the Punjab. And well did he 
justify the choice of Ills chief. By a scries of rapid 
marches, scarcely excelled by any recorded in histoiy, 
he convinced the enemy of the hopelessness of all 
further rejistance. The Baruk^c force fled before 
our advancing columns, and secured the passage of 
the Khybur before British influence could avail to 
close it against the fugitives. By the Sikhs them- 
selves the game had clearly been played out. The 
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Khalsa was now quite broken. There was nothing 
left for Shere Sin|^ and hb associates but to trust 
thenuelves to the demoM^ of the British Govern- 
ment. On the 5th of March, the Rajah sent the 
British prisoners safely into Gilbert’s camp. On the 
8th, he appeared in person^ to make arrangements for 
the surrender of his followers ; and on the 14th, the 
remnant of the Sikh army, some sixteen thousand 
men, including thirteen Sirdars of note, laid down 
their arms at the feet of the British General. 

The military chief had now done his work, and it 
was time for the appearance of the Civil Governor on 
the scene. Lord Dalhousie was on the spot prepared 
for immediate action. Already was his portfolio 
weighty with a proclamation which was to determine 
the fate of the empire of Runjeet Singh. 1 do not 
suppose that a moment’s doubt ever obscured the 
clear, unsullied surfisce of the Govemor-Gcneral’s re- 
solution. It was a case which suggested no misgivings 
and prompted no hesitation. The Sikhs had staked 
eveiything on the issue of the war, and they had lost 
it in fiiir fight. They had repaid by acts of treachery 
and violence the forbearance and moderation of the 
British Govmiment. We had tried to spare them ; 
but they would not be spared. First one course, 
then another, had been adopted in the ho|)c that 
eventually a strong native Government might be esta- 
blished, able to control its own subjects^ and willing 
to live on terms of friendly alliance with its neigh- 
bours. Our poli <7 had from the first been wholly 
um^gressive. There was no taint of avarice or ambi- 
ti<ni in it. But it hud not been appreciated ; it had 
not been successful. The w'hole system had collapsed. 
And now that again a British ruler aras called upon 
to solve the great problem of the Future of the 
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Punjab, he felt that there waa no longer any uuddle ism 
courac open to hiui ; timt ther^ was but one measnio 
applicable to the crisis that had arisen; and that 
measure was the annexation of the country to the 
territories of the British Empire. So a Prochiualion 
was issued announcing that the kingdom foun^kd by 
Ruujeet Singh liad passed under British rule: aid 
the wisdom and righteousness of the edict few men 
are disclosed to qu^tion. 

Tlie last Sikh Durbar was held at Lahore. The 
hat of the British conqueror was read aloud, in the 
present of the 3'ouiig Maharajah, to the remnant of 
the chiefs who had not comuiittod themselu's by open 
rebellion ; and a jiaper of Terms was then produced 
by which the British OoVeriniient bound themselves 
to pay the annual sum of forty or litly thousand 
pounds to the boy-Prince and his family,* so long as 
he should remain faithful to his new master and 
abide by his soveivign will. It was a happy change 
for Duletqi Singh, born as he was for the Sikh 
shambles f for in his new state he had abundant 
wealth, |H.Tfeet sjifety, fivedom from all iniiv, ami the 
iiisiirpassable blessing of a saving faith. Becoming, 
in his t welfth year, the ward of the ( Jovernor-Oenciul, 
he wfts phieeil under the immetliate tutehi^* of an 
Assistant-Siirgeon of the Beiigsd .Vrmy.f who was so 
lit a man for the otKce, st> w'orthy «>f tlm eoufidciico 
reiKtseil in him, that the little !Sikh PriiKV, under his 
wise ministrations, devoUqiCil into a iTiristian gentto* 
iiuiii, an Knglisli courtier, and a Scotch hiird. And 
it may bo^reeorded Iwre, Indore I pass lui to the Ida* 
tory of Jlritish rule in the Punjab that tho mother 

'• This M sot the loow dietioa of bn thaa fimr, or non tlos !•% 
doubt TlicasmnieBtwM,tliaitlw hkhsormiioa. 

Bii^ Qorenamt thould (^9 sot f Aflenraido Sir Fain la^h. 
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'•U J. of Dnlocp Singh, the wi(lt»\v of ol<l Runjeet, that rest- 

less, turbulent Chuiid Kowr, whose intrigues did so 
much to precipitate the full of the Sikh Einpir^ after 
a series, of strange roiiiantie vicissitudes, prcinaturcly 
old, well-nigh blind, broken and subdued in spirit 
found a resting-place ut lust under- the roof of her 
son, in a (|uiet corner of un English castle, and died 
in a London suburb. 


isi'j. ^ Tlie Rroeluiiiutioii \\i»i<;li tiinie<l the Punjab into 
li.irauK! 6 British ]m>viiioe was not the only weighty State- 
J'li.ij-ii). jmper ill tile portfolio of tlie Governor- (jeneral. 

\\’hil.st Gougli had been preparing to strike the last 
crii-shing blow at the military power of the Khalsu, 
iJulhousie, .with Henry Elliot at bis elbow, never 
doubting the issue, was mapping out the scheme of 
administration under which it seemed good to him to 
govern the country Avhieh was about to ]kiss under 
our rule. The crow'iiing victory of Gooji-ut found 
everything devised and prepared to the minutest 
detuif. The men were rndy; the measures were 
defiped. There was no hurry, therefore — no eon- 
fusioii. Every one fell into his appointeil place, and 
km -■w what he had to do. And never had any 
Governor better reason to place unbounded conli- 
dcnce in tho men whom he employed ; never was any 
Governor more worthily served. 

'f’he country which liinl thus fallen by right of 
conquest into our hands embraced an area of fifly 
thousund square miles, and contained a popula- 
tion of four i^Qions of inhabitants. Tlv«e iiibabi- 
tonts weii MMfcos, Hahomedans, and Sikhs. 'I'lic 
last were a new — a sect of refonned llindofjs, 

of u ])urcr faith^oaa die followers of the llruhininical 
superstitions. It was a Sikh Government that v.e 
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had BUpplan^; and mainly a Sikh army that wc 
liad conquered; but it must not be supposed that 
Punjabce is synonimous with Sikh, that the country 
was peopled from one end to the other with the fol- 
lowers of Nanj^k and Govind, or that they were the 
ancient dwellers on the bhnks of those five legendary 
rivers. The cities of the Punjab were Muhomedan 
cities ; cities founded, perhaps, ere Mahomed arose, 
enlarged and beautified by the followers of the Ghuz- 
nivite. The monuments were mainly Mahomedan 
monuments, with traces here and there of Grecian 
occupation and Bactrian rule. Before Delhi had 
risen into the imperial city of the Moguls, Lahore 
had been the home of Indian kings. But the rise of 
the Sikh power was cotcmporancous with our own, 
and the apostles of the new lleformation hod not 
numbered among their converts more than a section 
of the people. And as was the population, so was 
the country itself, of a varied character. Tracts of 
rich cultivated lauds, the corn-field sind tlic rose- 
garden, alternated with the scorched plain and the 
sandy desert. Here, as far as the eye could reach, a 
dreary level of jungle and brushwood ; there, a mag- 
nificent panorama, bounded by the. blue I’anges and 
the snowy iwaks of the Ilimalayah. And ever the 
great rivers ns they flowed sugge.sted to the cultured 
mind of the Kiiglish scholar thoughts of that grand 
old traditionary age, when Porus fouglit, and Ale.\- 
andcr conquered, and Megiisthencs Avrotc, and the 
home-sick Ar^ve, on the banks of those fabulous 
streams, dghed for tile ple.asant country he ha<l left, 
and rebelled against his leader and his fate. It was 
a country full of interest and full of opportunity; 
and it grew at once into the pet province of the 

E 
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IWff. British Viceroy, the youngest and the most hopeful 
ofaU. 

That a country so situated, so circumstanced* and 
so peopled, should not be brought under the ^tem 
of administration prevailing in our long-settled pro- 
vinces was a mere matter of course. But Dalhousie 
had no disposition to rush into the opposite extreme 
of a purely military government. He had at no time 
of his career any class prejudic(fe,- and he did not 
see why soldiera and civilians should not work har- 
mbniously together in the administrative agency of 
the province. He had faith in both ; each in his ap- 
pointed place ; for there was rough soldiers' work to 
be done, and much also that needed the calm judg- 
ment and the tutored eye of the experienced civilian. 
>So he culled in the aid of a mixed Staff of civil and 
military ofKeers, and at the liead of this he placed a 
liourd of Administration, presided over by Henry 
Lawrence.* 

The liourd was to consist of three members, witli 
secretaries to do tli<j pen-Vork of the administration, 
and to scatter its instructions among the subordinate 
functionaries of the province. It was not a <‘.ontrol- 
ling authority wlih'h a man of Palhoii.sie's stamj) was 
likely to affect ; scarcely, indeed, could he be sup- 
])osed to tolerate it. lint he could not set aside the 
great claims of Henry Lawi’onco, nor, indeed, could 
he safely dispense with his .services in such a con- 
juncture ; yet he was unwilling to trust to that honest, 
pure-minded, srddier-staUisinan the sole direction of 
alfairs. 'fhe fact is that, with a refinement of the 
justi(;e and moderation which were such conspicuous 
features of Henry’s character, he dissented from the 

* Sir IVcilcrick Currie Lucl hy this time rcbuiiied Lib seal iu the Su- 
preme Council of India, 
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po]i<^ of annqpitioii. He thoQgbt that another effort 
might have been made to save the Sikh Empire from 
destrflction. Out of this difficulty arose the project of 
the Board. It vras natural that Dalhousic should bave 
desired to assotiiatc with one thus minded some other 
statesman whose views w(Sre more in harmony with 
his own. A Board of two is, under no circumstances, 
a practicable institution^ so a Triumvirate was esta- 
blished. But sentence of death was \vritten down 
against it from the very hour of its birth. 

Tiic second scat at the Board was given to the 
President’s brother, John Lawrence. An officer of 
the Company’s Civil Service, he had achieved a high 
reputation as an administrator ; as one of those hard- 
working, energetic, conscientious servants of the State, 
Avho live ever with tlic harrusss on their back, to whom 
labour is at once a duty and a delight, who do every- 
thing in a large unstinting way, the Ironsides of the 
Public Service. He hud taken, in the earlier stages 
of his career, an active part in the Revenue Sctdeineiit 
of the Norih-Western Provinces, and hud subsec{ucntly 
been appointed Magistrate of the great iui|)erial city 
of Delhi, with its crowded, turbulent population, and 
its coi^stant under-current of hostile intrigue. In this 
]x>st, winning the confidepee of men of all classes and 
all creeds. Lord Ilaolinge found him when, in 1845, 
he journeyed upwards to join the army of the Sutlej. 
There was an openness, a fnuikness about him that 
pleased the old soldier, and a' large-hearted seal and 
courage which proclaimed him a man to be employed 
in a post of more than* common difliCulty, beyond the 
circle of ordinary routine. So, after the campaign on 
the Sutlej, when the Julliudur Doab was taken in part 
payment of the charges of the war, John Ijawrencc 
was appointed to superintend the administration of 
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that tract of country ; and on morc.thiyi one occoaon, 
during the enforced absence of Henry from Lahore, in 
the first two years of the British Protectorate, Ke had 
occupied hb brother’s seat at the capital, and done hb ' 
work with unvaried success. That tlierc were great 
‘ characteristic difTercnces between the two Laurrenccs 
will be clearly indicated as I proceed ; but in unsullied 
honesty and intrepid manliness, they Avcrc the counter- 
parts of each other. Both were Equally without a 
stmn. 

The third incinlicr of the Lahore Board of Admini- 
stration was Mr. Charles Grenville Mansel, also a cove- 
nanted civilian, who had earned a high imputation as 
one of the ablest financiers in India, and avIio siqiplied 
much of the knowledge and experience which hb col- 
leagues most lacked. His honesty was of as fine a 
temper ns theii's, but he was a man ratluT of thought 
• than of action, ami wanted the constitutional rubust- 
iiess of his associates in office. Perhajis hb very pecu- 
liarities, remleriiig him, as it were, the eOinplemcntof 
the other two, esjK.‘<’ially\narked him out as the third 
; -of that l•emarkabIe triumviinte. Kegarded as a whole, 
with ivfei'eiice to the time and ciivumstanecs of its 
creation, the Ihiard could not !iave lKH?n letter con- 
stituted. It did lionour to the sagacity of Lord 
^ Dalhotisie, and fully justified the choice of agents 
. he had made. 

The sysUaii was omt of dividisl labour and coininou 
imspoiisibility. On Henry I.jiwronce dev«)lved what 
was technically called the “^Kilitical” work of the 
Gov(‘rnmeiit. 'Flio disarming of the couutiy, the 
iiegoliailioiis with the chiefs, the organisation of the 
new PimjidM><t ivgiments, the nrningcinenis for the 
education of the ytaiuig Mahanijnh, who had now be- 
come the ward of the British Government, wcim among 
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the immediate duties to which he personally devoted lAft 
himself; the chief care of John Lawrence was the 
civil administration, especially the settlement of the 
Land Revenue; whilst Mansd superintended the 
general jndic'fl management of the province ; each» 
however, aiding the others with his advice, and having- 
a potential voice in the general Coundl. Under these- 
chief officers were a number of subordinate adminis- 
trators of different ranks, drawn partly from the dvit 
and partly from the military service of the Company. 

The province was divided into seven dividons, and to> 
each of these divisions' a Commissioner was appointed. 

Under each of these Commissioners were certain 
Deputy-Commissioners, varying in numW according 
to the amount of business to be done ; whilst und<^ 
them again were Assistant-Commissioners and Extra 
Assistants, drawn from the uncovenanted servants of 
Government — Europeans, Indo-liritons, or natives of 
pure; descent. 

The officers selected for the princijial [losts under* 
the Lahore Iktard of Administration were the very- 
flower of the Indian services. Dulhoiisie hail throwa< 
his whole heart into the work which lay lieforc him. 
Resolved that it should hot lx: marred by the in- 
efficiency of his agents, he braked aljout him for men 
of mark and likelihorMl, men in the vigour of their 
years, men of good performance for the higher posts, 
and sturdy, fsager-spirited youths of gofxl promise for 
the lower. It mattered not to him whether the good 
stuff were draped in civil black or military red. Far 
above all petty prejudices of that kind, the Governor- 
General swept up his men with an eye only to tlic- 
work that was in tlicm, and sent them forth to do his 
Indding. Some liad already graduated in Punjabee. 
administration under the Protectorate ; others cross e d 
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18 «. the Sutlej for the first tijme with honours taken undw 
Thcmuison and his predecessors in the North-West 
Provinces. And among them were such men as Geoige 
Edmonstone, Donald Macleod, and Robert Mont- 
gomery from the one service; Fredeij^k Mackeson 
and George Maogregor from the other ; such men, 
besides those alread v named,* as lUchard Temple^ Ed- 
ward Thoniton, Neville Chamberlain, George Barnes, 
Ijcwin Bowring, Philip Goldncy,hAd Charles Sann- 
dem; soldiers and civilians working side by side, 
' without a ieoling of class jealousy, in the great aroik 
of reconstructing the administration of the Punjab 
and caiTving out the executive details ; whilst at the 
head of the department of Public Works was Robert 
• Napier, in whom the wldicr and the man of science 
‘ met together to make one of the finest En^new 
ofiiceis in the world. 

Tliey found mtieh to do, but little to undo. The 
' Government of Runject Siiigh had been of a rude, 
simple, elementary character; out of all rule; in- 
formal nncoiistitutional*; unprincipled ; one great 
dt'spotism and a number of pi'tty despotisms ; accord- 
ing to /our English notions, recking with the most 
“ friglitful injustice.” But somohow or other it had 
answered the purpose. Tlie injustice aras intellig^Ue 
injustice, for it w'as simply that of the strong^ will 
and the stnmg hand crushed down in turn one 
still stronger. Petty governors, revenno-fiirmen^ or 
kaiilars might oppress the pcoide and defraud tlic 
State, but they knew tlmt, sooner or Liter, a day ot 
nvkoning would come when th<*ir accounts ivoiild be 
auditiHl by the process of cUinpulsor}' disgoi^'ment, 

* 1 havehmwinMsI Oihon ilipiv Morp. appointotl at a 

ftiilv tliosf iMm the lator iwriml. c^uailjf cutitlcd to ho* 

i :t: Wr |irrHHl of our IVn^dMl Oimr. nouraiilc mention. 
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m in «Mne pa^ of the countipr settled in the noose of 1849. 
ihe ipmoonsulw gibbet. No niceties of conscience and 
no ihtricades of law opposed an obstacle to these 
suninuuy adjostments. During the exutence of that 
great fiction the Council of Regency, we had begun to 
ayatematise and to complicate affairs ; and as we had 
found — at least, as far as we, understood the matter — 
a dear fidd for our experiments, we now, on assuming 
undisgaisedly tho administration of the country, had 
a oertun ba^ of our own to operate upon, and little 
or nodung to dear away. 

llie system of administration now introduced into 
the Punjab, formal and precise as it may have been 
when compared with the rude simplicity of the old 
Sikh Government, was loose and irregular in com- 
pariSbn with the strict procedure of the Regulation 
Provinces. The administrators, whether soldiers or 
dvilians, were limited to the discharge of no par* 
ticular departmental functions. They were judges, 
revenu^coUectors, thief-catchers, diplomatists, con- 
servant^ officers, and sometimes recruiting serjeants 
and chaplains, all in one. Men trained in such a school 
as this, and under suck masters as the Lawrences, 
became equal to any fortune, and in no conjuncture, 
however mtical, were ever likely to fail. There 
waB hardly one among them who did not throw his 
whole heart into his work; who ever thought of ease, 
or Idsure, or any persouial enjoyment beyond that 
which comes from an honest sense of duty done. 

Hi^ lived among the people of the country, their 
tents to all the points of the compass;* and 

^ Sir John Malcolm used to say here is a pleasant illustrative proof* 
tlwi ilm only way to govern the from a paper written by one of them: 
peopb of n nesHy-acauim country — ** For eight months m the year llio 
wt/ikfwaamci dkarwrwoMek kolai, tent is the proper home of him who 
or four doors open. That the Pun- loves bis duties and bis people. Thus 
jabee andentood this, he cornea to know and be known of 
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1840. won by their porsonal beniing the confidence and the 
admiration of all whecame within thdr readi. 

And . 80 , far sooner than even sangnue men yen- 
tuied to predict, the Punjab b^an to settle' down 
imder its new rulers. Even the old K^slsa fitting- 
men accepted their position,' and eith a manly resig- 
nation looking cheerfully at the inevitable, confessed 
that they had been beaten in ftEur fight, and submitted 
themselves to the English conqueror. Some were 
enlisted into the new Punjabee Irregular Regiments, 
which were raised for the internal defence of the pro- 
vince. Others betook themselves, with the pendons 
or gratuities which were bestowed upon them, to thdr 
fields, and merged themselves into the agricultural 
population. There was no fear of any resurrection 
of the old national cause. For whilst the people were 
forced to surrender all their weapons of war — ^thdr 
guns, thdr mudcets, their bayonets, their sabres, thdr 
spears — the whole province^ was bristling with British 
arms. An immense militiury force was maintained in 
the Punjab. It was a happy circumstance that, as 
the Indus had now become our boundary and the 
country of the Sikhs our frontier province, it was 
necesi^^for purposes of external defence, aft^the 
appaient settling down of our newly-acquired terri- 
tories, still to keep our regular troops, European and 
native, at a strength^ more than suffident to render 
utterly harmless all the turbulent elemdits of Pnn- 
jabee sodety. Had the British army been withdra^ 

tliem; thus personal influence and and almonds, aeeorduiff to the fashkm 
local knowledge gire him a power of their^coun^. and m nercr eo 
not to be won by bribes or upheld happy as when allowed to seal them- 
by bayonets. The notables or the selves on the carpet and ta^ over 
neighbourhood meet their friend and old times and new efenta^the pvo- 
ruler on his morning march ; grey- mise of the harreat and the Jast 
beards throng round his unguarde orders of the rulers.** — CblmUm M§^ 
door with presents of the best fruits voL xxxiii. 

of the lanOj or a little sugar, spicea^ 
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from the, Ptini^ as at a !a^ period it was from me. 
Oudapat is hara to say what m^t not haye iesult^ 
from ear oonfidenoe and incaotion. 

On the acqoirition of a new ooantiy and the ex- 
tinction of an old dynasty, it has commonly happened 
that the chief sufferers %^the revolution have been 
found among the aristocra<y pf the land. The great 
masses of the people have been contiderately, indeed 
generously treate<h but the upper dasses have been 
commonly prostrated by the annexing hand, and have 
never recovered from the blow. This may be partly 
attributed to what is so often described as the “in- 
evitable tenden<y” of such a change from a bad to a 
good government It has been assumed that the men 
whom we have found in the enjoyment of all the 
privileges of wealth and sodal pontion, have risen to 
this eminence by spoliation and fraud, and maintained 
it by cruelty and oppression. And it u true that tiie 
antecedents of many of them would not bear a very 
jealous scrutiny. Now, so frr as the substitution of a 
strong and pure for a weak end corrupt government 
must necessarily have checked the prosperous career 
of those who were living on iUirit gains and tyran- 
nous exactions, it was> doubtless^ the inevitable ien- 
den<y* of the change to injure, if not to min them, as 
the leaf must perish when the stem dies. But it must 
be admitted that for some years past the idea of a 
native aristocracy had been an abomination in the eyes 
of [^nglish statramen in India ; that we had desired 
to ^ nothing between the Sircar, or Government, 
and the great masses of the pec^le ; and that, how- 
ever little we might have derigned it, we had done 
some great wrongs to men, whose misfortune, rather 
than whose fault, it was that th^ were the growth of 
a corrupt system. Thme was at the bottom of this a 
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IM. stTraip denre for the wdfiwe of the people— «ii eager 
and a generous hnig^ng to protect the ai al ij^^aiitiil 
the tyranny of the stmig; but benevolenoe^ like 
amintion, scnnelameB oveileapB itself imd tails j^rastrate 
on the o&er aide, and oat oar rety.loye it jostioe 
come sometimes anjost deeds. 

To the great chiefs cf the Ponjab the annexation 
of the country to the BritiahtEm^re iras a source 
sore diaqui^de.* Meny to tif^vanqoished in the 
hour-of victory was noC one fit the weaknesses th^ 
had been accostomed to contemplate. They had 
played for a great stake, and they had lost. They 
had* brought thdr losses on themadves. Th^had 
invited by thdr own acts the conflict which had 
ruined them. In no one instance had our policy 
been aggressive. We had not coveted the possession 
of the Punjab. We had not invited dther the 
first or the second great conflict between the British 
and the Sikh armies. A brave nation fighting for 
its independence is one of the noblest *iq>ectades 
of humanity; and the leaders of such a Movement 
have just'daim to sympathy and respect But these 
men had risen against ns whilst th^ pretended to 
be pur friends. They had sqiled their patriotism 
1y treachery, and foisted their honour by fislse- 
-hood and decdt Still, to a man of large mind and 
catholic spirit like Henry Lawrence, it could not 
seem ri^t to judge these Sirdars as he would the 

* This WBS admitted ia the fint thusiasia, eamiot fetem ta the ordi- 

Punjab Aeport^ the following pas- naiy kvd of soei^ and the' common 
aageof wbiimnmjbeadfantijljeonal oeenpatioiis of life iMthont feeling 
quoted : — A gnat revolution eaa- sosse disoonteiit and some enmitj 
not Imppen wiQioiit iignring sonm pgainat tiieir powcrfni but humane 
d e iic i. When a State ful% ita eonqnevon. But it is probable that 
nohilitj and its sapporten ninst to the mass of the pecmie will advaneo 
someeitent snibr wilh’it; adomi- in material protpentjand in moral 
nant aeet and naitjonee moved Iqr elevation ni4ar the inilnenoe of 
political amUtm and nUgknm cn- Britiih nle.** 



flower of EoR^eea chivaby. So he dealt' gen^ iSMr 
wiflt'dlieir <^SaioeB ; and when he came to omuider 
their poritkm under the new Government) he re- 
spected their ftUen fortones, and laid a lij^ter hand 
upon their tenues than highw anthorify was alto- 
g^er willing to sanction. That a large portum of 
the revenue would be alienated by grants to mflitsxy 
diiefii and to priestly orinecurists was certain; not 
less certain £d K aj^war that the money mig^ be 
better bestowed. S^l, it might be politic^ even in 
a fimmcial aspect, to tolerate for a time abuses o£ 
this kind, a* not the most expensive means of re- 
condling the influential classes to our rule. Thus 
argued Henry Lawrence. So these priril^j^ classes 
received from him, in many instances, thou^ not ril 
that he wished to give, more perhaps than they had 
dared to expect Existing incumbents were grae^y 
respected; and 'the privileges enjoyed by one gene- 
ration were to be only partially resumed in the next 
Thus^ a well-apportioned mixture of vigour sOid 

demency, the submission, if not the acquiescence^ of 
the tnore dangerous dasses was secured ; and ou 
adimnistrators were left, undisturbed by the fear of 
internal revolt, to prosecute their ameliorative mea- 
sures. It woidd be beyond the scope of such a nar- 
rative as this to write in detail of the operatimis 
whidr were carried out, under the Lahore Board, at 
once to rander Britidi role a bliesring to the peo^ 
arid the possesdon of the Punjab an dmnent of 
strengdi and security to the British Empire. These 
great vidtories ci pfSce are reserved for others to 
record. That the measures were excellent) that the 
men. were even better than the measures, that the 
administration of the Punjab was a great fimt, at 
which Englishmen pointed with pride , and on whidi 
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iMft foremen dwelt wiih^ commendatum, is firedy sd- 
mitted, even by tihiose who are not wont to aee^huch 
that is good in die achievements of the Britidi 
Government in India. Under the fostering eare of 
the Governor-General, who traverset^ the country 
frmn one end to the othd, and saw everything wi^ 
his own eyes, the “ Runjab system” became the 
ftahioo; fmd men came to speak and to write of it as 
thou^ it were a great experimeBt in government 
original by Lord Dalhousie. But it was not a new 
syst^. It had been tried long years before, with 
marked success, and was still in force in other parts 
of India, though it had never been carried out on so 
large a scale, or in so fine a country, or been the 
darling of a viceroy. The only novelty in the con- 
struction of the administration was the Lahore Board, 
and^that was abandoned as a failure. 

I do not say that it was a fiulure ; but it was so 
r^gjarded by Lord Dalhousie, who, in 1853, remorse- 
letaly rigned its death-warrant. A ddicate dperation, 
inde^ was the breaking nip of the Punjabee Cabinet 
and the ensction of an autociwy in its place. It was 
the will of the Governor-General that the chief direc- 
tion affairs should be conngnsd to the handi^ not 
of many, but of one. And when the rumour of this 
resolution wmit abroad, there was scarcely a house, or 
a bungalow, or a single-poled tent occupied by an 
English officer, in which the future of the Punjab— 
the question of the Lawrences — ^was not eagerly dis- 
cuss^. Was Henry or was John Lawrence to re- 
main supreme director of affaiih ? So mu6h was to 
be said in favour of the great qualities of each 
brother, that it was difficult to arrive at any antid- 
patory solntion of the question. But it was in the 
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character of the Goyemor>Genaral himadf that' the lUk 
to' the difficulty ahonld have been 80ii|^l Lo^ 
Hardinge would have cheeen Henry Lawreuce. 

Dalhouae chose John. No surprise is now expressed 
that'it was so ; for, in these days, the character and 
policy of Dalhourie are read by the broad li^t of 
history. No regret is now fdt that it was so ; for, 
when the great hurricane of which I am dxmt to 
write sw^t over ^ India, each of those two great 
brothers was, by God’s providence, found in hia 
right place. But there were many at the time who 
grieved that the name of Henry Lawrmce^ who 
had been for so many years aasodated with all thdr 
thoughts of British influence in the Sikh country, and 
who had paved the way to all our after snooesses^ 
was to be expunged ftx>m the list of Punjabee admi- 
nistrators. It was said that he sympathised overmuch 
with the fallen state of Sikhdom, and saaiGced the 
revenue to an idea ; that he was too eager to provide 
for those who suflered by our usurpation ; whilst Dal- 
housie, deeQiing that the b^nce-sheet would be re- 
garded as the great test and touchstone of success, was 
eager to make the Punjab pay. John Lawrence^ it 
was said, better understood the art of raising a revenue. 

He was willing, in his good brotherly heart, to with- 
draw firam the scene in favour of Henry ; but. the Go- 
vernor-General needed his services. So he was apr 
pointed Ghirf-Commissioncr of the Punjab, and a 
new theatre was found for the exercise of Henry 
Lawrence’s more chivalrous benevolence among tlw 
ancient tkates of Ra^Kwtana. 

Outwardly, authoritatively, and not untruthfully, 
the explanation was, that the work of the soldier-stat^ 
man was done, that the transition-period in whidi 
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UiS. Steory LawrEoce’s services vrere so espeddly needed 
had passed ; that the bunness of intotial administra- 
tion was principally such as comes within the range 
of the d.^ officer’s duties ; and diat a dviliap with 
large experience, especially in revenue matters, was 
needed to direct all the numerous details of the Exe- 
cutive Government. Dalhousie never liked the Board. 
It was not a description o^ administrative agency 
likdy to find favour in his eyes ; and it is not impos- 
riblp that he placed, with some rductancc, at the 
head it a man who had not approved the original 
policy of annexation. But he could not have read 
Henry Lawrence’s character so badly as to believe 
for a moment .that, on that account, the policy once 
accomplished, he could have been less eager for its 
success, or less zealous in working it out. There was 
the indication, however, of a fundamental difference of 
opinion, .which as time advanced became more and 
more apparent, for Henry’s generous treatment of his 
fallen enemies came from that very source of enlarged 
sympathy which rendered, the policy of annexation dis- 
tasteful to him. It was natural, therefore, that the 
Governor-General, who had resolved to rid himself 
of the Board on the first fitting opportunity, should 
have selected as the agent of his pet policy, the 
administrator of his pet province, the civilian who 
concurred Avith, rather than the soldier who dis- 
sented from, his views. The fitting opportunity 
came at last, for there Avas a redistribution of some 
of the higher political offices;* and Dalhousie then 

* Tlic Hyderabad Kesidcncy was bered) that either he or his brother 
about to be vacated. It was an should be sent to Hyderabad. Lord 
office that had been held by Sir Dalhousie, however, sent General 
CSiarles Metcalfe and other eminent Low to the Court of the Nisam, and 
men. I believe that Heuiy Law- me Henry Lawrence the scarcely 
rence suggested (for the days of the less honourable appointment of Go- 
Board had been for some time uum- venior-Generai’s a^nt in Bajpootuuu 
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swept away the obnoxious institution, and placed the issa. 
administrstion df the Punjab ixf the hands of a single 
man. 

Heniy Lawrence bowed to the decision, but was not 
recondled to it. He betook himself to his new duties 
a sadder and a* wiser man He did not slacken in 
good service to the State ; but, he never again had the 
same zest for his work. , Believing that he had been 
unfairly and ungratdully treated, he had no longer 
his old confidence in his master, and as the Dulhousic 
poli^ developed itself, under the ri[K‘niiig influence 
of time, he saw more clearly that he was not one to 
find favour in the eyes of the Govemor-GcneraL 
Much that he had before but dimly seen and partly 
understood now became fully revealed to him in the 
clear light of day. Once, and once only, there was 
any official conflict ; but Henry Lawrence saw much 
that whilst he deplored he could not avert, and he 
sighed to think that his principles were out of date 
and his pelitics out of fashion. 

In the mean while, John X<a>vrcncc reigned in the 
Punjab. The capacity for administration, which he 
had evinced as a Member of the Board, had now free 
scope for exercise, and was soon fully developed. His 
name became great throughout the laud, and he de- 
served the praise that was lavished upon him. Right 
or wrong he did all in accordance with the faith 
that was in him. He was a fitting agent of Dalhousie’s 
policy, only because he believed in that poli<^. And 
happily the greater part of his work lay along the 
straight ?oad of undebatable beneficence. How he 
'worked, day after day, early and late, and how all 
men worked undei him, is a history now well known. 

He was emphatically a man without a weakness. 
Strong himself, bone and muscle, head and heart, of 
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IMS. adamantine sbength, that would neither bend nor 
break, he expected- otihera to be equally strong. 
They ugfaed, periiaps they inwardly protested, but 
they knew that the work he exacted than he 
gave, in hb own person, unsdntingly to the State ; 
and they could not r^nd as a hai’dSask-master one 
who tasked hims^ hardest of alL From moral in- 
firmities of all kinds he appeared to be equally firee. 
He did not even semn to be ambitious. Men said that 
hq had no sentiment, nowomance. We so often judge 
our neighbours wrongly in this, that I hesitate to 
adopt the opinion ; but there was an intense reality 
about him such as I have never seen equalled. He 
seemed to be continually toiling onwards, upwards, 
as if life were not meant for repose, with the grand 
princely motto, “ I serve” inscribed in characters of 
light on hb forehead. He sc^ed God as unceamgly 
as be served the State ; and set before all hb country- 
men in the Punjab the true pattern of a Christian 
gentleman. 

And |t was not thrown away. The Chrbtmn cha- 
racter of British administration in the Punjab has 
ever been one of its most distinguishing features. It 
b not merely that great humanbing measures were 
pushed forward ivith an alacrity most honourable to 
a Chrbtian nation — ^that the moral elevation of the 
people was continually in tiic thoughts of our ad- 
ministrators; but that in their own personal cha- 
racters they sought to illustrate the reli^on which 
th^ profei^. Wherever two or three were gathered 
together, the voice of praise and prayer went Up from 
the white man’s tent. It had been so during the Pro- 
tectorate, when, in tlie wildest r^ons and in the 
most stirring times, men like the Lawrences, Beynell 
Taylor, and Herbert Edwardes^ never forgot the 
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Christian Sabbath.* And now that peace and order 1SS3 
fdgned over Ihe country, Christianity asserted itself 
more demonstratively, and Christian churches rose at 
our bidding. There was little or none, tod, of that 
great scandal which had made our names a hissing 
and a reproach in Afghanistan. Our EngUsh officers, 
for the most part, lived pure lives in that heathen 
land ; and private immorality under the administra* 
rion of John Lawrence grew into a grave public 
offience. 


And so the Punjab administration flourished under Conquest 
rite Chief-Commissioner and his assistants ;f and the 
active mind of Lordr Dalhousie was enabled to direct 
itself to new objects. Already, far down on the 
south-eastern boundary of our empire — at the point 
flirthest removed of all from the great country whose 
destinies we have been considering — ^the seeds of war 
had been sotvn broad-cast. Ever since 1826, when 
the first contest with Ava had been brought to a close 
by the surrender to the English of certain tracts of 
country in which no Englishman could live, our rela- 
tions with the Burmese had been on an unsatisfactory 
footing. In truth, they were altogether a very un- 
satisfactory people ; arrogant and pretentious, blind 
to reason, and by no means anxious to manifest their 
i^pteriation of the nice courtesies of diplomatic in- 

* Mim will remember that dc> was sufficiently a Clirislian to be 
liglitfiil iiiUe sjfcoiy, so pleasantly admitted to swell the two or three 
tmd in Mwiid^s ** Year on the into three or four. 

Piiiyab Frontier,** of Beynell Taylor's f On the abolition of the Board. 

inTitatkm to ofayer on a Sunday >Ir. Montgomerv, whohadsuco^ea 
mominif in FMruaiy, 184S, and of Mr. Hansel as third member, became 
the quntbn wlieihcr tlie half-castc Judicial Commissioner, -pnd Mr. Mae- 
colonel. "John Holmes,** who had leod was appointed Financhil Com- 

** always attended prayers at Peslia- missioner. 
wur ** in Qeoige -Lawienoe*s house. 
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184 », torcourse. To find just cause, according to European 
notions, for chastising these people would at any time 
have been easy. But their insolence did us veiylittle 
harm. We could tolerate, without loss of credit or of 
prestige, the discourtesies of a barbarian Government 
on the outskirts of civilisktion. An insult on the 
banks of the Irrawaddy* waS very different from an 
insult on the banks of the Jumna. The Princes and 
chiefs of India knew nothing and tiared nothing about 
qur doings far out beyoild the black waters of the 
Bay of Bengal. But at last these discourtesies cul> 
minated in an outrage which Lord Dalhousie thought 
it became the British Government to resent Whether, 
under more discreet management, redress might have 
been obtained and war averted, it is now of little 
moment to inquire. A sea-captain was appointed to 
conduct our diplomacy ut Rangoon, and he con- 
ducted it successfully to a rupture. A war ensued, to 
which the future historian of India may devote a not 
very inviting chapter, but its details have nothing to 
do witKthc stoiy of thi& book. English arms were 
triumphant, and the province of Pegu lay at our 
feet. Dalhousie annexed it to the British Empire, 
“ in order that the Government of India might hold 
from the Burmese State both adequate compensation 
for past injury, and the best security against future 
danger.” Thus did the British Empire, which had so 
recently been extended to the north-west, stretch itself 
out to the south-east ; and the white man sat himself 
down on the banks of the Irrawaddy as he had seated 
himself on the banks of the Indus. Thei% were not 
wanting those who predicted that the whole of 
Burmah would soon become Briibh territory, and 
that then the “uncontrollable prindple,”!^ rrferenoe 
to which a great English statesman justified the 
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sdzun of Sindliy would send the English oooqoeror IMR. 
to grope his wfty throng the tShan States and ISam 
to Cochin-China. But these appoehendons were 
groundless. The administrator 'began his work in 
Pegu, as he had b^gun his work in the Punjab^ and 
there was no looking beyoifi the frontier ; but> on the 
other hand, a desire to avoifl border disputes^ or, if 
they could not be avoided, to treat them as matters 
of light account, inevitable and soon to be forgotten. 

There was a military office, admirably fitted for the 
work, who had served long and successfully, as a 
civil administrator, inArracan ; who knew the Bur- 
mese language and the Bunnesc people, and had a 
great name along the eastern coast. Those isdated 
regions beyond the Bay of Bengal are the grave of all 
catholic fame. Whilst the name of Lawrence was in 
all men’s mouths, Pbayre was pursuing the even 
tenor of his way, content with a merely local reputa- 
tion. But the first, and as I write the only commiik 
sioner of Pegu, is fairly entitled to a place in the very 
foremost rank of those EngUsh administrators who 
have striven tomakc our rule a blesnng to the people 
of India, and have not fiuled in the attempt. 

In India the natjve mind readily pervades vast 
distimees, and takes Uttie account of space that the 
foot can travd. But it is bovildered and confbsed by 
the tiiought of the “ black water.” The unknown is 
the illimitable. On the continent of India, therefore, 
neither our war-successes nor our peace-suooesses in 
the Burmese country stirred the heart of Indian 
society. In the lines of the Sepoy ot the shops of the 
nion^-changer they were not matters of eag«r inte- 
rest and voluble di^urse. We mi^t have sacked 
the dties 'of Ava and Amarapoora, and eansed their 
soverdgn lord to be trodden to death by one of his 

r2 
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UM* idiite dephants mthout exciting half tiie iiAeieat 
engender^ by a.petiy outbreak in Central India, or 
the capture ^ a smali ibrt in Bundelkund. The 
Princes and chieft of the great continent of Hindostaa 
knev little and cared less about a potentate^ howevw 
magnificent in his own dominions, who ndther wor- 
diipped thdr gods nor>8poke their firnguage, and 
who was cut off from their brotherhood by the in- 
tervention of the great dark seA - We g nincil no 
honoui^ and ire lost no coltGdence, by the annexation 
tins ontljfSng province ; but it opened to our Native 
Soldieiy a new field of service, and unfortunatdy it 
wus bf^^rmd the seaa 
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CHAPTER II. 

TUB BAMnilSIBATlOX OT lOBO DAUIOVnB— ADOmOB— THE "BIOBT OF 
Um”— 8AITABAH— BieKOE— IHAXU— XBBOWUB— TUB CABBATIC-- 
TAMORB— TUB CAUB Of THB rEUHWAU— BVBIMC TOBT, BABA AAIUB— 
BUBBUVUOBB. 

t So, three years after his arrival in India, Dalhoiuae 18M.16S4» 
had brought to a dose two great military campaign^ 
and. had' captured two great provinces. He haid then 
done with fordgn wars ; his after-career was one of 
peaceful invadon. Ere long there was a word which 
came to he more dreaded than that of Conquest. The 
native mind is readily convinced by the inexorable 
logic of the sword. There is no appeal from such 
arlntration. To be invaded and to be conquered is a 
state of things appreciable by the inhabitant of Indio. 

Itishis “kismut;” hisfate; God’svrill. Onestrongcr 
than he .cometh and taketh all that he hath. There 
are, however, manifest compensations. His relijpon is 
not invhded ; his institutions are not violated. Life 
is short, and the weak man, patient and philosophiad, 
is strong to endure and mighty to wait But Lapse 
is a dr^ful and an appalling word ; for it pursues 
the victim b^ond the grave. Its dgnificance in Ms 
eyes is nothing short of eternal condemnation. 
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"The smi,” says tfae^great Hindoo lawgiver, 
lims his fiMih^r from l£e hdl called Put” There 
are, he tells us, different ^ds of sons; thoe is'fhe 
son bqpotten ; the son given ; the son by adoption ; 
and other filial varieties, ^t is the duty of the son to 
the funeral obsequies of die fiiiher. If they 
be not perfonned,' it is believed that there is no re- 
aunecti<Mi to eternal bliss. Thb rij^t of adoption is, 
dierefore, one of the mwt cheridied doctrines a[ 
Hindooism. In a country where polygamy is the 
rule, it might be supposed that the necesuty of adopt- 
ing another man’s ofipring, for the sake of these cere- 
monial nunistcations, or for the continuance of an 
ancestral name, would be one of rare occurrence. But 
all theory on the subject is beUed by the fact that the 
Princes and diieft of India more frequendy find them- 
selves^ at the dose of their lives, without the solace of 
nude offipring than with it The Zenana is not an 
institution calculated to lengthen out a direct line of 
Princes. The alternative of adoption is one, therefore^ 
to which there is frequent resort; it is a source d 
unspeidnble comfort in fife and in death ; and politi- 
cally it is as dear to the hrart of a nation as it is 
perstmally to the individual it affects. 

It is with the question Adoption only in its 
pditical aspects that I have to do in this place. There 
is a private and personal, as there is a public and 
political, ride to it Xo power on earth beyond a 
man’s own will can prevent him from adopting a son, 
or can rmider that adoption illegal if it be kg^y per- 
formed. Bnt to adopt a son as a riiooessor to private 
prt^perty u one thing, to adi^t an hrir to titular 
dignitfosandtenitorifdsoverrignlyisanotiicr. 
out the omaaent ci the Paramount State no adaption 
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of (he latter hjnd can be vali^ Whether in this case iStS-lSoO. 
of a titular Prince or a possessor of territorial rights, 
dependent upon the unll of the Government, Hindoo- 
ism is satisfi^ by the private adoption and the penal- 
ties of the sonless state averted, is a question for the 
pundits to determine ; but no titular chief thinks the 
adoption complete unless he can thereby transmit his 
name, his dignities, his rights and privileges to his 
successor, and Ift 'can in no wise be said that the son 
takes the place of hb adoptive father if he does not 
inherit the most cherished parts of that father’s pos- 
sessions. 


But whether the religious element does or does not 
rightly enter into the question of political adoptions, 
nothing is more certain than that the right, in thb 


ISIS. 

8attaiu:i. 


larger political sense, \\’as ever dearly prized by the 
Hindoos, and was not alienated from them by the 
Lords-Paramount who had preceded us. The im- 


perial recognition was required, and it was commonly 
paid for by a hcav}" “ nuzzurana,” or succession-duty, 
but in thb the klogjil ruier.s avovc tolerant. It was 


resi'rvcd for the Britisli to sub.<fitute for the right of 
adoption what was called *• the right of laj)se,” and in 
default of male heirs of the body lawfully begotten to 


absorb nuiive principalities into the great amalgam 
of our British possessions. “In 1845),” UTotc Lord 
Dalhourie, in hb elaborate farewell minute, “the 


princqNilit)' of Sattarah was included in the British 
dominions by right of lapse, the Rajah luaving died 
without mole heir.” The Princes of Sattarah w'crc the 


despendants of Sfevajie, the founder and the head of 
the Mohnitta Empire. Their |)ow'cr and their g^ory 
had ahke depart^. But they were still great in 
tradUtion, and were looked up to with respect by the 
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Mahrattas of Western ^ndia. In Aprils 1848, Ihe hot 
Rajah died ;* and a question arose as to whether, no 
direct male heir of the body having been left by the 
deceased, a son by adoption, or a collateral member 
of the family, should be p^'rmitted to succeed him, or 
whether the rights and titles of the prindpality should 
be declared to be extinct. Sir George Clerk was then 
Governor of Bombay. He looked at the Treaty of 
1819; saw that “the Bi'itish Goverhment agreed to 
cede in perpetual sovereignty to the Rajah of Sattarah, 
his heirs and successors,” the territories which he had 
hold, and at once declared himself in favour of the 
continuance of the native Raj. The members of his 
Council looked upon the question as purely one of 
expediency, and considered it the duty of the British 
Government to decide it in the manner most advan- 
tageous to ourselves. But the Governor refused to 
admit any secondary considerations, saying, “ If it be 
inconsistent with ju.stice to refuse confirmation to the 
act of adoption, it is useless to inquire whether it is 
better for the interests of the people or of the empire 
at Inrgc' to govern the Sattaruh territories through the 
medium of a native Kajuh, or by means of our own 
administration.” The trumpet of that statesman was 
not likely to give an uncertain sound. 

When this question first arose, the Governor-Gene- 
ral was in his novitiate. But new as he was to the 
consideration of such subjects, he docs not appear to 
have faltered or hesitated. The opinions, the practi- 
cal expression of which came subsequently to be called 

^ Apra S»1iib. Ho liad sue- creditable. It ia vortbj of remark, 
cccdeil bit broilirr, mIio in 1839 that Sir KoberiQraa^ mag inliaM 
WHS df|Niscfl, and, ns 1 think, verj of the liajak’s guilt, pmpoiad to 
rifrhilj, on nccouiii of a scrim of punish him in the manner Icaal 
sgsuiist the Briiibli Go- likely to be adfantpgcooa to onr- 
fcrniiicut, equally foolish and dis- lelvca. 
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the “ policy of annexation,” were fonncd at the very 
outset of his career, and rigidly maintained to its 
close. * Eight months after his first assumption of the 
Government of India, he placed on record a confes- 
sion of frith e^dted by this<«^taUon of the Sattarah 
question. Sub^uent events of far greater magni- 
tude dwarfed that question id the public mind, and 
later utterances of the great minute-writer caused 
this first manifesto to be comparatively foigottcn; 
but a peculiar interest mutt ever be associate with 
this earliest exposition of Dalhouric’s political creed, 
and therefore I give it in the words of the statesman 
himself: ‘*The Govcniment,” he wrote on the 30th 
August, 1848, “ is bound in duty, os well as policy, 
to act on every such occorion with the purest in- 
tegrity, and in the most scrupulous observance of 
good faith. Where even a shiriow of doubt can be 
shown, the claim should at once be abandoned. But 
where the right to territory by lapse is clear, the 
Goverumebt is bound to ttike that wiiicli is justly 
and legally its duo, and to extend to that territory 
tiu! benefits of our sovereignty, present and prospec- 
tive. In like manner, while 1 would not seek to biy 
down any inflexible rule with mipcct to adoption, I 
hold that, on all occasions, whero heirs natural shall 
fail, the territory should be iiuule to hq)so, and adop- 
tion should not be ^icruiittcd, excepting in those coses 
in which some strong political reason may render it 
expedient to depart from this general rule. There 
may be conflict of opinion os to the advantage or the 
propriety of extending our already vast possessions 
Ixyond their present limits. No man can more sin- 
cerely deprecate than I do any extension of the 
frontiers of our territoiy whidi can bo avoided, or 
w'liieh may not become iudispcnsubly necessary firam 


1S4S. 
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IMT. comideradons of our own sofety, of ihe mainto* 
nance of the tranquillity of our provinces. But 1 
cannot concdve it possiUe for any one to dispute the 
poUcy of taking advantage every just ojqKirtunity 

which presents itself fo( consolidatiRg the territories 
that already 1)elong to us, by taking possesnon- of 
States that may lapseSn the midst of them ; for thus 
getting rid of these petty intervening prindpalities, 
which may be made a means of dihioyance, but which 
can never, I venture to think, be a source of strength, 
for adding to the resources of the public Treasury, 
and for extending the uniform application of our sys- 
tem of government to those whose best interests, we 
rinoerely believe, will be promoted thereby. Such is 
the general prindple that, in our. humble opinion, 
ought to guide the conduct of the British ^vem- 
ment in its disposal of independent States, where 
there has been a total failure of heirs whatsoever, or 
where permisnon is asked to continue by adoption a 
snooesnon which foils in the natural line.”^ 

The Court of Direetdrs of the East India Company 
condmiled the decision of the Gfovernor-General, and 
Sattuah was annexed. There were men, however, in 
the Direction who protested aguinst the measure {|s an 
act of unrighteous usurpation. “ We are called upon,*’ 
said Mr. Tucker, ever an opponent of wrong, *^to 
conadcr and decide u|>on a dahn of right, and 1 have 
always fdt that our best policy is that which most 
dosdy adhores to the dictates of justice.” *‘Wc 
ought not to foi^^” siud Mr. Shepherd, who, on 
great questions of this land, wus commonly to be 
found nde 1^ side with his veteran Mend, contending 
for the rigfafo ci the native Princes of India, “that 
during the rise and progress of our empire in the 
£ast» our Governments have oimtinued to announce 
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and proclaim tq the people of India that not only ISM- 
should all tiieir rights and privileges trhidi existed 
under preceding Governments be preserved and main* 
tmned, but that thmr laivs, habits, customs^ and pre* 
judioes should be respected.”* And what right more 
tcherished, what custom more honoured*, than the ri^t 
and custom of adoption ? Bht the majority of the 
Court of Directors supported the views of the Governor* 
General. They had heard the voice of the diaimer. 

And from that time the pcAicy of Dalhourie became 
the policy of Leadenhall-strcet, and the “ Right of 
Lapse” was formally acknowledged. 

And it was not, for reasons which I hav6 already isss. 

given, likely long to remain a dead letter. Soon 
another of the great Mahratta chiefs was said to be 
dying, and in a few days news came to Calcutta that 
he was dead. It was the height of the cold season 
of 1853 — a few days before Christmas — ^when the 
slow booming of minute guns from the Saluting 
Battery of Fort William announced the death of 
Ragojee Bonslah, Rajah of Nagpore. At the age of 
forty-seven he succumbed to a complication of dis- 
orders, of which debauchery, cowardice, and obstinacy 
we|[e the chief There have been worse spedmens of 
royalty, both in Eastern and Western Palaces, than 
this poor, worn-out, impotent sot; for although ho 
was' immoderately addicted to brandy and dancing- 
girls, he rather liked his people to be happy, and was 
not incopablc of kindness that caused no trouble to 
iiimsclf- He had no son to succeed him; a. posthu- 
mous 'son was an impombiUty; and he hod not 
adopted an heir. 

It may seem strange and contradictory that if the 

* Colanel Otipliant tad Mr. Leslie Melville recorded niwitee es the 
■aeietide. 
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185S. of adoption on sanctioned by jeligion and prc' 

scribed by ancestral tisage be so dear to the people of 
India, they should ever fail to adopt in default'of heirs 
of their b^y. But we know that they often do ; and 
the omission is readily ocplicable by a^erence to the 
ordinary weaknesses of humanity. We know that 
even in this countiy, A'ith all the lights of civilisation 
and Christianity to keep us from going astray, thou- 
sands of reasoning creatures SM restramed from 
nuiking their wills by a vague feeling of apprehenuon 
that there is something “ unlucky” in such a pro- 
cedure ; that death will come the sooner for such a 
provirion against its inevitable occurrence. What 
wonder, then, that in a country which is the very 
hotbed of suiKirstition, men should be restrained by 
a kindred feeling from providing agunst the event of 
riicir dissolution ? But in this case there is not only 
the hope of life, but the hope of oilspring, to cause the 
postponement of the anticipatory ceremony. Men, 
under the most discouraging circumstance^ still cling 
to the ^licf that by %omc favourable reaction of 
nature they may, even when stricken in years, beget 
an heir to their titles and possesrions. In this senaa, 
too^ adoption is held to be unlucky, because it is 
irr^gious. It is like a surrender of all hope, and a 
betrayal of wont of faith in the power and goodness 
oi the Almijfhty. No man expects to beget a son 
after he has adopted one. 

In the case, too, of thb Mahratta Prince, there wore 
q[M!rial reasons why ho should have abstuned ftom 
making such a provision for tlio scontinuonco of his 
IIousc. Accor^ng to the law and usage of his 
eountiy, on adoption by his widow would have been 
os valid as an adoption by himself. It was natural, 
therefore, and ossurcdly it was in accordance with 
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the chamcLer of the inan, M'ho was gormanditong and USl 
dallying with the hand of death upon him, that he 
should have left the ceremony to be performed by 
others. Whether it was thus vicariously i>erformed is 
not very clearly ascertainable. Hut it is certain that 
the British llesident reported that there had been no 
adoption. Tlie llesident was ;Mr. Mansel, who had 
been one of tlie first members of the Lahore Board of 
Administration — man with a keen sense of jusliec, 
favourable to the maintenance of native dynasties, 
and therefore, in those days, held to be crotchety and 
unsound. lie had several times pressed the Rajah on 
the subject of adoption, but had elicited nosatisfactoiy 
rr8{)onse. He reported unequivocally that nothing had 
l)een done, and asked for the instructions of tho 
Supreme Government. 

Ijord Dalhousic was then absent from Calcutta. 

He was making one of his cold-weather tours of in- 
spection — .seeing with his o^vn eyes the outlying pro- 
vince of IVgn, w’hich hud fallen by right of conquest 
into Ids hands. The Council, in his absence, hcritated 
to act, and all the instruction^ therefore, which they 
could send were to the effect tliat the Resident riiould 
provide for the peace of the country, and keep things 
(piiet until further ouders. There w’as no doubt about 
Dallionsie’s deci.sion in such a case. Had the Rajidi 
iiilopted a son, there avus little likelihood of the 
Governor-Genend’s sanction of the adoption ; but as 
lie had wilfully failed to [icrform the ceremony, it ap- 
{leari.'d to be os clear os noon-day that the great oigan 
of the Paramount State w'ould pronounce the fatal 
sentence of Lapse. 

Dulliousiu returned to Calcutta, and with cha- 
racteri.itic energ}' addressed himself to the masteiy of 
the whole question. • I^forc the first month of the 
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new year had worn to a close, he attached his rigna* 
ture to an elaborate .minute, in which he exhausted 
all the arguments which could he adduced in favour 
of the annexation of the country. Printed at full 
length, it would occupy fifty pages of this hook. It 
was distinguished hy infinite I’csenrclt and unrivalled 
powers of special pleading. It contended that there 
had been no adoption, and that if there had been, it 
would he the duty of the British Government to 
refuse to recognise it. I am well aware,” he sud, 
“ that the continuance of the Ilnj of Nagpore under 
some Mahrattu rule, as an net of grace and favour on 
the part of the British Government, would he highly 
acceptable to native sovereigns and nobles in India ; 
and there an>, doubtless, many of high authority who 
would advocate the policy on that special ground. I 
understand the sentiment and respect it; hut re- 
membering the responsibility that is upon me, I can- 
not bring my judgment to admit that a kind and 
generous sentiment should outweigh a just and 
prudent policy.” 

Among the members of the Supreme Council at 
that time was Colonel John Low. An old officer of 
the Madras army, who long years before, when the 
Peishwah and the Bonslah were in amts against the 
Britidi, had sate at the feet of John Malcolm, and 
had graduated in diplomacy under him, he had never 
forgotten die lessons which he had leanit from his 
bdoved (diief ; he hod never ceased to dieiadi those 
*^kind and generous sentiments” of wlucb tlm Go- 
vernor-General had spoken in his nunutc. His whde 
life had been spent at the Courts the native Princes 
of India. He had re pre se nted BriUrii interests long 
and fiddifrilly at the proflfgide Court of Lucknow. 
He had oontended with the mdde, the ohsUnacy, and 
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the superstition of the ^te Princes of Rajpootana. 
He had played, aad ir<»i, a difficult game, mth the 
bankrupt*State of Hyderabad. He knew what were die 
vices of Indian Princes and the evib of native misrule. 
But he had not so learnt the lesson presented to him 
by the spectacle uf improvident rulers and profligate 
Cburts; of responsibilities ignoi^id and opportunities 
wasted ; as to believe it to be cither the duty or the 
policy of the Panimoi|jnt Government to seek “just oc- 
casions’* for convertmg eveiy' misgoverned princi- 
pality into a British province. Nor had he, knoAving 
as he did, better.pcrhaps than nuy of his countrymen, 
the real character of such mitgovemment, ever che- 
rished the conviction that the inhabitants of cvciy 
native State Avere yearning for the blessings of tliis 
converrion. ThciAi AA’crc fcAV such States left — Hindoo 
or Mahomedan — ^but what remained from the wreck 
of Indian dynasties he belicA'cd it to be equally Just 
and politic to prcscrAX*. And entertaining these 
opinions, hp spoke them out; not arrogantly or 
oflensively, but with Avhat I believe may be described 
os the calm resolution of despair. He kneAV that he 
might speak with the tongue of angels, and yet that 
his speech Avould no more aflect the praede^ result 
than a*80unding biiiss 'or a tinkling cymlial. What 
am I against so many ? he said ; nay, what am I 
against one? Who will listen to the utterance of 
my ideas ArheU opposed to the “deliberately-formed 
opinion of a statesman like the Marquis of Dalhousic, 
in whose well-proved ability and judgment and in- 
tegri^ of purpose they have entire confidence ?”* But 
great statesmen in times post had thought that the 
extension of Britbh rule in India was, for our ovm 
sakes, to bo arrested rather than accelerated ; that the 
* 31iottt« of Colonel John Low. Februarj 10, 18S4. 
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native States arcre a sowsee to His ef altength mther 
than of areakness, and tW^I^'atoiiU'g^ ill with us 
arhcn there arere none le^U* 

Strong in this belief, Cc^jpud Loar recorded two 
minutes,* protesting. against the impoh<y and the in- 
justice of the proposed annexation cf Nagpore. He 
stud that already the annexadon of Sattarah had ia 
many parts of India hod a bad- moral eSbet ;f Jhat it 
bad shaken the'eonfidenne of tb^^pec^le in the justice 
aqd good &ith of the British Government; that 
pcd|>le had asked what crime Sattarah had committed 
that sentence of politiod drath should thus have been 
pronounced against it-; that throughout IiiBia acqui- 
ution by conquest tras well understood, and in many 
eases admitted to be right ; that the annexation of the 
Punjab, for example, had not been regarded a^ a 
wrong, because the chiefo and people had brought it 
oh themselves, but that the extinction of a . loyal native 
State, in default of heirs, was not4q>prcciabre in any 
part of India, and that the exerdse of the alleged 
right of. lapse would create a common feeling of 
uncertain^ and distrust at every Durbar, in the 


* "If Gtoa Brilam alnll raUin 
licr pretent powerful potilkm among 
the States of Europe^ It aeeiiM highl; 
probable thati owing to the infhngc- 
ment of Uirir treaties on the pari of 
natire Princeaand other cauaca, the 
whole of India will» in the course of 
tiiite, become one Brilisli prorinee; 
hut many eaiiiiont statesmen hare 
b(*fn of OMiiion that we ought meet 
carefullj to aroid unneceasMily .ao- 
ocleratiiig the arrifd of that great 
change: aid it ia within mj own 
knowledge that the folbwinw ire 
great men were of that nuniber — 
namelj, Lord Hastiagi» SirThomaa 
klunro. Sir dohg Maleolni, the Hon. 
Mountaluart SIphinitone, and Lord 
Metcaire.’’-*lfwni^ JM. 10. 1814. 

t '*When 1 wad to UAn, m 


1860, where I met manj old ac- 
qualiitanca, whom I had known 
wlier a yen joang man, and orer 
whom I held no authegity, I found 
these old acmiaintancea apeak out 
much more aiatinctlj as to tlieir 
opinion of the Saltarali case; so 
much so, that I wa^ on several 
ooeasionsi, obliged, to check them. 
It ia remarkable that everj native 
who ever spoke to me rapeaing the 
anneaatioa of Sattarah, asked pre« 
eiselj tlie same question : * What 
crime did the late lUjah commit tliat 
hia comnla •kould be seiaed bjr the 
Oompanj r Thus elearlj indieat ing 
their .notions, that if anj crime had 
been committed our act would have 
been juatiiable, and not otherwise.** 
Mimt$ law, Fe6. 10. 1854. 
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eountry. He dw^ upon the leveUiug eflfeds of 
British donunidn, ond urged that, as in our own 
provinces, the upper dasseswvere invariably trodden 
down, it was sound poliqr to maintain ibe native 
States, if only as a means of providing an outlet for 
theener;^esofmenof good biiih and aspiring natures^ 
who could never rise under British sule. He con- 
tended that our system of administration might be fiur 
hftter than the oatKe system, but that the people did 
not like it better ; they dung to their old institutions, 
however defective, and were averse to change, even 
thoidgh ai. change for the better. “ In one respect,** he 
said, “the natives of India aie 'exactly like the in- 
habitants of all parts of the known world ; they lik^ 
their own habits and customs better than those of 
foreigners.’* 

Having thus in unmeasured opposition to the Dal- 
housie theory flung down the gauntlet of the old 
adiool at the feet of the Govemor-Gfeneral, Low 
ceased from the enunciation of general principles, and 
turned to the discussion of the particular case before 
him. He contended that the treaty between the 
British Government and the late Raj^ did not Ihnit 
the succession to heirs of his body, and that, there- 
fore, there was a clear title to succession in the 
Bonslah famity by means of a son adopted by 
either the Rajah himself or by his ddest widow, in 
accordance with law and usage. The conduct, he 
said, of the last Prince of Nagporc had not been such 
•as to alienate this right; he had been loyal to the 
Paramount State, and,his country had not b^n mis- 
governed ; there had been nothing to call for mili- 
tary interference on our part, and little to compel 
grave remonstrance and rebuke. For what crime, 
then, was his line to be cut off and the honours of 
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hw Howe extinguished for evi^f To refuse the 
rig^t of adoption in sudi a case would, he sieged, 
be entiidy otmtxaiy to tiie spiiit) if not to ti>e le^, 
of the treaty — ^Bnt how was it to be' oonoeded when 
it was not daimod; whra no a4<^[^n had been 
reported; when it was certain that the Rajah had not 
exercised hiaji^t^ and thore had been no tidings of’ 
apdi a mdVeinoit on the part of his widow? The 
answer to this was, that the Gdwnunoit had been 
somewhat in a huny to extingnuh the Raj without 
wdting for the appearance of daimants, and that if 
th^ dedred to perpetuate it, it was easy to find a 
fitting sncoessor. 

Of sndi opinions as these Low eiqpected no sup- 
port in the Goundl-chambor of Calcutta— no support 
firam the authorities at home It little mattore^ in- 
deed, what the latter might think, for the annexation 
of Nagpore was decreed and to be imoomplished with- 
out reference to En^and. As the extinction of the 
Sattaiah State had been approved by the Company, 
in the feoe of an undisput^ adoption asserted at the 
light time, Dalhoude rightly judg^ that there would 
b^o straining at a gnat in the Nagpore case, where 
there had been no adoptioii at sJl. Indeed, the 
general prindples upon which he had based ^ pro- 
ceedings towards &ttarah, in the first year of his 
administration, having been accepted in Leadenhall- 
street, there could be no stidding about so mild an 
illustration of them as that afforded by the treatment 
of Nagpore. The justification of the policy in the 
latter instance is to be found in the fiict that th^ 
was no assertion of an adoption — no daim put for- 
ward on behalf of any individual — at the time when 
the British Government was called upon to determine 
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the coane to be pupued. It b true that the provi- 1864 
aonel Government jnight, for a time, have been 
vest^ in the eldest mdow of the deceased. Prince, 
adoption by whom would have been recognised by 
Hindoo law and Mahratta usages but it was not 
probable that the Britbh Government would have 
thus gone out of its way to bobter up a decayed 
Mahratta dynasty, when the head of that Govern- 
ment consciendoudy believed that it was the duty of 
the Paramount State to consolidate its dominions by 
recognbing only among these effete Princes succession 
by direct heirship of the body. Cherishing the faith 
wffich he did, Dalhousie would have gone grievously 
wrong, and he would have stood convicted of a 
glaring inconsbtency, if he had adopted any other 
course; so the kingdom of Berar was declared to 
have lapsed to the Britbh Government, and the 
family of the Bonsbh was extiiict. 

The countiy passed under British rule, and the 
people became Britbh subjects, without an audible 
murmur of discontent except from the recesses of the 
palace. There the wretched ladies of the royal house- 
hold, at first dismayed and paralysed by the blew 
whidi had fidlen upov them, began, after a little 
space, to bestir themselves and to clamour for their 
asserted rights. liberal pensions had been settled 
upon them; but their family was without a head, 
and that which mi^t soon have faded into an idea 
aws rendered a galling and oppressive reality by the 
spoliation of the palace, which followed closdy upon 
the extinction of the Raj. The live stock and dead 
stock of tiie B<nislah were sent to the hammer. It 
must have been a great day for speculative cattle- 
dealers at Seetabaldee when the royal elephants^ 

g2 
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issi. horses, and bullocks were sold off at the price of 
carrion :* and a sad day, indeed, in the royal house- 
hold, when the venerable Bankha Baee,f with’ all the 
wisdom and moderation of fourscore well-spent years 
upon her, was so stung by a sense qf the indignity 
offered to her, that she threatened to fiio the palace if 
the furniture were removed. But the furniture was 
removed, and the jewels of the Bonslah family, 
with a few propitiatory, exceptions, Avere sent to the 
Calcutta market. And I have heard it sfud that 
these seizures, tliesc sales, created a worse impression, 
not only in Berar, but in the surrounding provinces, 
than the seizui’e of the kingdom itself. J 

But even in the midst of their degradation, these 
unfortunate Indies clung to the belief that the Bons- 
lah family v^ould some day be restored and rehabi- 
litated. *The Governor-General had argued that the 
widow, knowing that her husband was disinclined to 
adopt, had, for like reasons, abstained from adoption. 
He admitted the right according to Mah'mtta usage, 
but d(5clared that she* Avas unwilling to exercise it. 
He contended, too, that the Bankha Baec, the most 
influential of the royal ladies, would naturally be 
averse to a measure Avhich would Aveaken h^r own 
authority in the palace.. But his logic halted, and 

^ Between five and six hundred f The Bankha Bace was a widow 
elephants, camels, horses, niidliul- of the deceased llajah’s grandfather. 
docKS were sold for 1300/. The Ra- $ 1 know that the question of 
nees sent a protest to the Cominis- public and private property, in such 
sioner, aiiil memorialised the Gover- cases, is a very difficult one, and 1 
iiur-General, alleging, in the best sliall not attempt to decide it here. 
English that tlm Palace could fur- 1 only speak of the intense inorlifi- 
nish, that ** on the 4Lli instant (Sc))t..) cation wliicli these sales create in the 
the sale of animals, viz. bullocks, family itself, and the bad iinprcs- 
horscs, camels, and elephants, com- sion which they produce tliroagiiout 
nienccd to sell by public auction and the country, lliglilly or wrongly, 
rcsolut ioii'-a pair her hackery bul- they cast great discredit on <ouf 
ilocks, \ ;ilucd,]00 rupees, sold m the nmuc ; and the min of money i*'not 
above sale for 5 rujiecs.” worth the loss oT clmracter. 
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his prophecy fiuled. Both the dder and the younger ^5^ 
■lady were equally eager to perpetuate the regal dig- 
nities of thdr House. Mr. Mansel had suggested a 
oompromise, in the shape of an arrangement some- 
what sunilar to that which had been made with the 
Kewabs of the Carnatic, by which the title might be 
maintained, and a certain fixed share of the revenue 
set apart for its dotation. But he had been severely 
censured for his indiscretion, and had left Nagpore 
in disgrace. He was, perhaps, the best friend that 
the Ranees had in that conjuncture; hut — such i» 
the value of opinion — they accused him, in the 
quaint Palace-English of their scribe, of endeavour- 
ing to gain baronetage and exaltation of rank by re- 
porting to the Governor-General that the late lUjah 
was destitute of heirs to succeed him, with a view to 
his Lordship being pleased to order the apnexation 
of the territory."* But there was not a roan in the 
countiy less disposed to annex provinces and to 
humour Governors than Charles Mansel, and instead 
of being exalted in rank, he sacrificed his prospects 
to his principles and retired from the Service. 

Failing altogether to move the Governor-General^ 
the Ranees sent agents to London, but with no better 

* Lord Dalliousie, in liis Nagpore imperatiyelj requires, in order fo 
Minute, aats that the Rajah did not render the act of adoption valid, still 
adopt, piftly because he did not like the known disiuclinaiiou of Uie Rajah 
to acknowledge his inabilitj to beget to all adoption could not fail to ais- 
a aon, and purtlj because lie feared incline liis widow to have recourse to 
that the existence of an adopted son adoption after his decease.*’ It will, 
miglit some daj be used as n pretext be seen at onee that the ordinary 
for droning him. He then observes : logical acumen of the Governor-Ge- 
^'The dialikeof the late Rajah, to the neral failed him in this instance, for 
adopiiOAof a tuccesaor, was of course the very reasons piven by the writer 
known to his widow ; and althongh himself for the failure of adoption' hy 
the custom of the Mahrattas exempts the Rajah ceased altogether to Im 
her from that necessity for having operative, i/>so fado^ *' after his de- 
Uie eonenrrenoe ofv lier husband in cease.” 
ndoptioa^ which geiicral Hindoo law 
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issi result After the manner of natiye emissaries firom 
Indian Courts, they spent large sums of mon^ in 
feeing lawyers and printing pamphlets, without 
making any impression on LeadenhaU-street or Can- 
non-row, and at last, being recalled by thrir em- 
ployers, and having nothing wherewith to pay thdr 
debts, th^ flung themselves on the generosity ^ their 
opponents, and were sent home by the hrip of the great 
Corporation whom they had revilbd. Meanwhile^ the 
e}der widow of the late l^jah died, and a boy, of an- 
other branch, whom the Ranees called Jahojee Bons- 
lah, and in whose person they derired to prolong the 
Nagpore dynasty, was formall}' adopted by the dying 
lady. Clutching at any chance, however despmrate, 
an attempt was made to revive the question of the 
political adoption; but the sagacity of the Bankha 
Baee must have seen that it was too late, and that 
nothing but the private property of the deceased 
Princess could be thus secured to the ad<q)ted 
heir. The country of the Bonslahs hod become as 
inalieh(d>ly a part of the Company’s possessions as 
the opium go-downs of Patna, or the gun-factory at 
Cossipore. 

Thus, within a few years of each other, the n^es 
of two of the great rulers of the Mahratta EmjMre 
ceased from off the roll of Indian Princes ; and the 
territories of the Company w'ere largely increased. 
Great in historical dignity as was the Sattarah Raj, 
it W'as comparatively limited in geographical extmit, 
whilst the Bonslah, though but a servant in rank, 
owned rich and productive lands, yielding in {Nroltt- 
sion, among other good gifts, the great stiqtle of our 
English manufactures.* Whilst the annexation of 

* liord Dalliousie put forth the ments whidi headdwed iftfiMrowof 
cotton-growing qualities of the Bemr the nimciation of the tmitoqf. 
countrj as one of the manj argu- 
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ihe Panjab and of Pe^gu extended the British Empire llBlk 
at its two extnane ends, these Mahratta aoqniritiona 
helped* to. consolidate it Some unseemly patches, 
brmJdng the great rose-hued snrfisce, which qmke of 
Brituh supremacy in the East, were thus eflac^ from 
the map ; and*the Rij^t of Lapse was proclaimed to 
the furthermost ends of our Iddian dominions. 

There is a drcumstantial difference between these 
two cases, inasmuzk as that, in the one, there was an 
actual and uncUsputed adoption by the deceased 
Rajah, and in the other there was none; but as 
Dalhousie had firanUy stated that he would not have 
recognised a Nagpore adoption had there been on^ the 
two resumptions were governed by the same prindj^. 

And this was not a mere arbitraiy assertion of the 
power of the strong over the weak, but was based, at 
all events, on a plaurible substratum of something 
that simulated reason and justice. It was contended 
that, whenever a native Prince owed his existence 
as a sovereign ruler to the British Government, that 
Government had the right, on fidlure d direct hdn^ 
to resume, at his death, the territories of which it 
had Ori^nally placed him in possession. The power 
that rightly gives, it was argued, may also rightfully 
take away. Now, in the cases both of Sattarah and 
Nagpore, the Princes, whom the British Government 
found in possesrion of those States, had forfeited thdr 
ri^ts: the one by hidden treachery and rebellion, 
the other by open hostiUty. The one, after full in- 
quiry, had been deposed; the other, many yean 
before; had been driven into the jungle, and had 
perished in obscuri^ a fugitive and an outcast* In 

* It is to be obMtfoit tooi with Bm itidf had hen we oaci t a t e d bgr 
mpeetteSetiaiatthitwitaphhad aaiathe Mnonof hk peedeeaiaw. 
th?lMtBidahheaoalemlodl 9 lha We kd Ibod the 1^ pnalnlo 
Britkk Gorownt hot that the aad a priiOHr. damt it mtf bs 
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Ull bodi caseS) thorrfore, tilie “crime” had been com* 
initted which die narivea of India are so wiUing to 
recognise as a l^tinmte reason for the punishment 
of the weaker State by the stronger. But the offence 
had been condoned, and the soverdgnty had been 
suffered to survive ; another member of Ae rrigning 
&mily being set up by the Paramount State in place 
of the offending Prince. Both Pertaub Singh and 
Ragojee Bonslah, as individuals, %wed their sove* 
reign power to the grace and favour of the British 
Gdvemment. All this is historical fact It may be 
admitted, too, that when the crimes of which I have 
spoken were committed by the heads of the Sattarah 
and Nagpore fiimilies, tb^ British Government would 
have been justified in imposing conditions upon the 
restoration of the Raj, to the extent of linuting the 
suecesrion to heirs of the body, or even in making a 
personal treaty with the favoured Prince conferring 
no absolute right of sovereignty upon his successors. 
But the question is whether, these restrictions not 
liaving b^n penally imposed, at the time of for- 
fdture, ^e right which then might have been exer- 
dsed could be justly asserted on the occurrence of a 
subsequent vacancy created by death? Lord Dal- 
housie thought that it could — that the circumstances 
under which the Sattarah and Nagpore Princes had 
received their principalities as free from the 
British Government conferred certain rights of suze- 
rainty on that Government, which otherwise they 
could not have properly asserted. But, on the other 
band, it is contended that both qirindpalities, what- 

nid, at his lut gup*, we had res- neeessarilj imparted additional force 
eued him from hia enemiee, and aet to it. Tlie aame maj be aaid of tlie 
luffl up in a pcineipalitj of hia own ; Nagpore Raj. It waa " reanaciiated’* 
a foot which, aaaamii^ the raliditj .bj the Brituh GoTemmeuU 
if tlw afgument againat adoption. 
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soever might have been the offences committed years 
before by their rulers, had been re-established in their 
integrity — ^that no restrictions as to their continuance 
had then been imposed — ^that treaties had been con- 
cluded containing the usual ospressions with respect 
to succession — ^in a word, that the condonation had 
been complete, and that both the Sattarah and the 
Nagpore Houses really possessed all the rights and 
privileges which had belonged to them before the 
representative of the one compromised himself by a 
siUy intrigue, and the head of the other, with equal 
fatuity, plunged into hostilities which could result 
only in his ruin. 

This justificatory plea, based upon the alleged 
right of the British Government to resume, in default 
of direct heirs, tenures derived from the favour of the 
Lord . Paramount, was again asserted about the same 
time, but Avith some diversity of application. Com- 
paratively insignificant in itself, the case claims espe- 
cial attention on account of results to be hereafter 
recorded in these pages. Iik the centre of India, 
among the small principalities of Bundelkund, was 
the state of Jhansi, held by a Mahratta chief; oriuj- 
nally a vassal of the Peishwah. But on the transfer 
to thd British Government of that Prince’s posses- 
rions in Bundelkund, the former had resolv^ “to 
declare the territory of Jhansi to be hereditary in the 
family of the late Sheo Rao Bhow, and to pei^tuatc 
with his heirs the treaty concluded with the late 
Bhow;” and, accordingly, a treaty was concluded 
with the ruling chief. Ram Chand, then only a 
Soubahdar, constituting “ him, his heirs and succes- 
rors,” hereditary rulers of the territory. Loyal and 
well disposed, he won the favour of the British Go- 
vemment) who, fifteen years after the conclusion of 
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ISSA. tile treety, oonfemd him the titie of Rigah, 
vhidi he only lived thm yean to enjoy. 

For ell pvupeeos snooemion he ^ras a hhitdleM 
man ; and so vanout daimaato to the ebiefiihip iqp* 
peered. The British Agent hdieved tiiat the meet 
valid daim was that^of the late Ri^di*s unde, who 
W 3 M at aU events a direct lineal descendant of one of 
tl^ former Soubehdars. He was a leper, and mig^t 
have been rejected, bi|t, incajlUtie as he was^ the 
petqjdO accepted him, and, for three years, the admi* 
liistration of Jhansi was carried on in his name. . At 
the end of those three years he died, also without 

isaa heini of the body, and various dainunts as before 
came forward to dispute the sucoesnon. Having no 
thought of absorbing the State into our Britidi terri' 
tones^ Lord AucUmd appointed a oommisnon of 
Briti^ officers to investigate and report upon the 
pretensions of the several claimants; and the result 
was, that Government, rightly considering that if the 
deceased Rajah had any title to the succession, his 
brother had now an equally good title, acknowledged 
Gungpidhur Rao's right to succeed to the hereditary 

chiefih4>> 

Under the administration of Ragonath the L«per 
the country had been grosdy mismanaged, and as 
his successor was scarcely more competent, the British 
Government undertook to manage the State for him, 
and soon revived the revenue which had dwindled 
down under the native rulers. But, in 1848, after 
the amputation of a limb of the territory for the sup- 
port if the Bundelkund Legien, the administration 
was restored to Gungadhur Rao^ who carried on the 
govemmmit for ten years, and then, like his prede- 
cessors^ died childless. 

Tlien again arose the question of sucoesrion ; but 
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the doims of tl^ diffoent aspirants to ihe Raj were lttl> 
r^;arded with fiur other ^es than those whidi had 
scrutinised them in times past The Governor-Gene 
ral recorded another fittal minute, which the 
death-warrant pf the State wis signed. It was ruled 
that Jhann was a dependent Sfpte, held by the favour 
of the Peishwah, as Lord Paramount, and that his 
powers had devolved upon the British Govemmefil 
A famous minute iecoided,,in 1837, by Sir Ghwles 
Metcalfe, was dted to show the difierence between 
Hindoo soverdgn Princes and “ chie& who hold 
grants of land or public revenue by gift from a sove- 
rdgn or paramount Power,” and to pibve that, in the 
latter case, “ tiie Power whidx made the grant, or 
that which by conquest or otherwise has succeeded to < 
its rights, is entitled to limit succesrion,” and to 
“ resume on failure of direct hdrs of the body.”* To 
demonstrate the right to resume was in those days 
tantamount to exerciring it. So Jhanri was resumed. 

In vain the widow of the late Rajah, whom the Poli- 
tical Agent described as “a Itfdy bearing a high cha- 
racter, and much respected by every one at Jhansi,” 
protested that her husband’s House had ever been 
futh^ to the British Government — in vain she 
dwelt upon services rendered in former days to that 
Government, and the acknowledgments which thqr 
had cheited from our rulers — ^in vain she pointed to 
the terms of the treaty, which did not, to W ample 
understanding bar succession in accordance with the 
laAVs and usages of her country — ^in vain she quoted 

^ Butxrliat Sir Charks Mdealfe «mlMMV,(]imrore,llie Power w 
really auitl vaa. that the paramomii graiite4or the Power standing in its 
Power was **crtitled to limit snccet- plaee, wonU liave a right to resnine 
sion ticcordiM to lie imUmtimu ^ on Cifliireof hetn male of the body.** 
ike gnni, which in general conSnns Tins pesaage a tcij fairly qnoteo in 
it to heira male oi the bod^* and Lord Oalhoiisie’a Minnt^ 
roKscquenily prccindfs adopliim. iSi 
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uss. precedents to show that the grace and favour sought 
for Jhansi had been yielded to other States. The fiat 
was irrevocable. It had been ruled that the interests 
both of the Jhansi State and the British Government 
imperatively demanded' annexation. As it lies in 
the midst of other British districts,” said Lord Dal- 
housie, the possession of it as our own will tend to 
the improvement of the general internal administra- 
tion of our possessions in Bunde^nd. That its in- 
corporation with the British territories will be greatly 
for (he benefit of the people of Jhansi a reference to 
the results of experience will suffice to show.” The 
results of experience have since shown to what extent 
the people of Jhansi appreciated the benefits of that 
incorporation. 

Kfliowlee. Whilst this question w’as being disposed of by Lord 
Dalhousie and his colleagues, another lapse was under 
consideration, which had occurred some time before, 
but regarding which no final decision had been 
passed. In the summer of 1852, the young chief of 
Eerowlee,^one of the smeller Rajpoot States, had died, 
after adopting another boy, connected with him by 
ties of kindred. At that time Colonel Low repre- 
sented the British Government ui Rajpootana, and he 
at once pronounced his opinion that the adoption 
ought immediately to be recognised. 

The Governor-General hesitated. It appeared to 
him that Kerowlee might, rightly and expediently, 
be declared to have lapsed. But hU Council was 
divided; his Agent in ^jpootana had declared un- 
equivocally for the adoption ; and tbe case difiered 
in some respects from the Sattorah question, which 
hod already been decided with the sanction and ap- 
proval of the Home Government How great the 
difference really was appeared far more clearly to the 
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experienced eye of Sir Frederick Currie thnn to the 185R, 
vision of the GAvemor-General^ clouded as it was by 
the film of a foregone conclusion.* The name of 
Sattarah had, by the force of accidental circum- 
stances, become great throughout the land, both in 
India and in England; it was a familiar name to 
thousands and tens of thoifeands who had never 
heard of Kerowlee. With the Mahrattas, too, the 
House of Sivajec, had been held in high veneration ; 
but the Mahrattas could otily boast of recent sove- 
reignty; their high estate Avas one of modern usur- 
pation. Their poAver had risen side by side Avith 
our oAvn, and had been crushed doAvu by our greater 
weight and greater vigour. But the Houses of Raj- 
pootana had flourished centuries before the establish- 
ment of British rule ; and the least of them had an 
ancestral dignity respected throughout the Avhole 
length and breadth of Hindostan, and treaty rights 
not less valid than any possessed by the greatest of 
territorial Princes. To men Avho had graduated, 
from boyhood upAvards, in, Indian statesmanship, 
there Avas something almost sacrilegious in the idea 
of laying a destroying hand even upon the least of 
the ancient Houses, of Kajpootana — of destroying 
titles that had been honoured long years before the 
face of the Avhite man had been seen in the country. 

But impressions of this kind are the groAvth of long 
intercourse with the people themselves, and avc cannot 
be surprised that, after a year or tAvo of Indian go- 
vernment, Lord Dolhousie, Avith all his unrivalled 
quickness of perception, should not have thoroughly 
understood the vital differences between the various 

* Sir FrcHerick CuriVs Miiiule facts, clear in its logic, and unrxeep* 
on 1 he Kerowlee question is an ad- iioiiable in its political morality, 
iiiirablc state-paper— accurate in its 
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IHf. noes inhabitiDg the great continent oi India. Had 
he done so, he woul^ at once have sanctioned the 
proposed adoption ; as it was^ he refened the question 
to ^e final decition of the Home Government. 

Eager as they were at that time to support the policy 
of Lord Dalhouue^ and entire as was the faith of many 
of them in his wisdom', the Directors could not look 
with &vour upon a proposal to commence the gradual 
extinction of the andent principaHties of Rajpootana. 
ian. it, “ It appears to us,” they ^d, “ tliat there is a marked 
^tinction in fiict between the case of Kerowlce and 
Sattarah, which is not suffidently adverted to in the 
Idinute of the Governor-General. The Sattarah State 
was one of recent origin, derived altogether from tlie 
creation and gift of the British Government, whilst 
Kerowlee is one of *he oldest of the Rajpoot States, 
which has been under the rule of its native Princes 
from a period long anterior to the British power in 
India. It stands to us only in the relation of pro- 
tected ally, and probably there is no part of .India 
into whidi it is less ,dedrable, except upon tlic 
strongesl grounds, to substitute our government for 
that of the native rulers; In our opinion, such 
grounds do not exist in the present case^ and we 
have, therefore, determined to sanction the succChion 
ofBhurtPaL” 

But before the arrival of the despatch expressing 
these just sentiments and wdg^ty opinions^ all diance 
of the succeanon of Bhurt Pal had: passed away. Had 
the adoption been granted at once, it would, in all 
probabiUty, have been accepted . by the members 
the late j^jah’s fiunily, by the piindpal dueft, and 
by the people of the country. Butit b the inevitable 
tendent^ of dday in such a case to unsettle the public 
mind, to raise questions wludi but for this suiqpaise 
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would not have been bom, and to excite hopes and isss. 
stimulate amlntians which otherwise wx>uld have hdn 
d<»nnant> So it hi^pened that whilst London and 
Calcutta were corresponding about the ri^ts of 
Bhurt Pal, another claimant, to the sovenagntj of 
Ktabwlee w'as asserting Ids pretennons in the moat 
dem<»i8trati%xi manner. Another and a nearer kins- 
man of the late Prince— older, and, therefore^ of a 
more pronounced p^iraoual cliaiucteiv-etood forward 
to proclaim liis riglits, tmd ttfinauitain them by arms. 

The ladies of the I'uyul fomily, the chiefs, and the 
people, supported his claims ; and the representative 
of the British Govcmnicnt ui Kajpootana recognued 
tlidr validity. That ivpivsciitative was Sir Henry 
Lawrence. Sueccedmg General Low in the Agency, 
he cherished the same principle's as those which had 
ever been so c'onsistently maintained by that veteran 
statesman ; but circunistanci's had arisen which moved 
liiin to give them a difteix'iit application. This new 
pretender to the throne had ln'ttcr claims on the scoro 
consanguuiity than Bhurt Pal, but Adoption over^ 
rides all claims of relutionsbip, and, if the adoption 
were valid, the hitter was legally the son and licdr of 
tlie deceased. In this view, as cuii.sonant with the 
customs of the countn’, Henry laiwiviicc would have 
supported the siuxx'ssioii of Bhurt Pal ; but, on iiivvs- 
tigatidn, it appeared that all the iXHiuirements and 
conditions of law and usage had not U‘cn fulfilled, 
and that the (Moplc themselves doubted the ivdidity 
of the adoption. It ap^Kniivd to him, theicfore, that 
the Britidi Government would best disi.‘huige its duty 
to Kcrowlec by allowing the siuvession of Muddmi 
Pal. Even on the score of luloption his claims wero 
good, for he had been adopted by the ekWt of the 
late Rigairs widows, wliieh, in default of adoption by 
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the Rajah himself, would have been good against all 
claimants. But, in addition to this^ it was to be said 
of the pretensions of this man that he was older than 
the other ; t^t a minority would thus be avoided 
altogether ; that he had some personal claims to con- 
sideration ; and that the voice of the chiefs and the 
people had decided in his favour. As the successioil^ 
therefore, of Bhurt Pal had not been sanctioned, and 
as the decision of the Home Gov^rpment in his favour 
had not been published,* there would he no wrong to 
him in this preference of his rival, so Henry Lawrence 
recommended, and the Government of Lord Dalhousic 
approved, the succession of Muddun Pal to the sove- 
reignty of Kerowlce. 

So Tjapsc, in this instance, did not triumph ; and 
the ancient Houses of Kajpootana, which, during 
these two yeara of suspenst!, had awaited the issue 
with the deepest interest, felt some temporary relief 
when it was known that the wedge of annexation had 
not Ijcen driven into the time-honoUred cjrcle of the 
States. But it is not to be supposed that because no 
wrobg was done at last no injury was done 4>y the 
dday. Public rumour recognises* no Secret Depart- 
ment. ' It was well known at every native Court, in 
every native bazaar, that the British Government 
were discuasing the policy of annexing o|;not annex- 
ing Kerowlce. The mcret fact that there was a ques- 
tion to be discussed, in such a cose, waS sufficient to fill 
the minds of the people with anxiety and alarm. For 
two years Kcrowlec was without any -itber ruler than 
the Political Agent of the Brifith ^vemment ; and 
thb was e ngnificant &ct, the impressioi^ of which 
was not to 1^ removed by the subsequent decision. 
The Rajpoot Princes lost thw confidence in the good 
fidth of the &itish Govemmenf^ Kerowlec hod been 
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spared, they scarcely knew how ; some were &in to ISBS. 
attribute it to the well-known jhstice and liberality of 
Henry Lawrence. But the same moderation might 
not ^ displayed again; there were childless men 
amongst them ; and from that time a restless, uneasy 
feding took possession of them, and no man felt sure 
that his House would not perish with him. . It was 
not strange, indeed, that a year or two afterwards 
there should have been in 'circulation all over the 
country ominous reports to the effect that the policy 
of Lord Dalhousic had eventually triumphed, and 
that the gradual absorption of all the Rajpoot States 
had been sanctioned by the Home Government It 
was a dangerous lie ; and even the habitual reticence 
of the Court of Directors was not proof against the 
grossness of the calumny ; so it whs authoritatively 
contradicted. But not before it hod worked its way 
in Indio, and done much to undcnuinc the founda- 
tions of that confidence which is one of the imun 
pillars of our strcngdi. 

There is one other stoiy of tenitorial annexation Soabbulpcm 
yet to be told — ^briefly, for it was not thought at the '***’ 
time to be of nuich political importance, and now is 
held hut little in remembrance. Beyond the south- 
western fron^cr of Bengal was the territory of Sum- 
bhulpore. It had fornicrly been .an outlying district 
eff the Nag^mre princi[>ality, but liiul been ceded by 
the Bonslah family, and had been bestowed by the 
British on a dsaeeudant of the old Sumbhidporc 
Rajolis, under terms which would have warranted 
the resumption of the estate on tlie death of the first 
incumlxint. But twice the sovereign righto luid been 
bestowed smew upon iiiembcra of tiie family, and not 
until 1849, when Niimiii Singli lay at the point of 
death, wtis it determined to annex llio territory to 

II 
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UM. ihe Bxitiah dominioiii. There were no heiii ci the 
body ; no near idetires of the Re|a&. No adi^tioii 
bad been dedared. .The ooontiy was aaid Co hare 
been giievoody miagoTemed. .And ao ttere aeemed 
to be a generd agreement that die Lapae waa per* 
ied, and that annesadon might be nghteondy pre> 
<»lMinA<i. DalhounewaaalrentfiNHnthePreridei^; 
but the caae waa dear, and the Goverament neidm 
in India nor in En^^d henArfed for a momenie> 
And, perh^w, thoti|^ it waa not ^thont Us oan 
Idtter frut^ there is leaa to be said against it^ on the 
80 («e of abatract justice, than against any^ng of 
which I have written in this divuLln of my woih. 

But th«« were lapses of another h^d, kpaea 
whidi involved no gain of territory to the Britaah 
Government, for the territory had been ^dned be- 
fore. Ibere were several dqx)^ princes in the land, 
reprea^tatives of ancient Houses, whose soqitreo had 
passed by conquest or by treaty into the white man's 
hand, but who still enjoyed the possession d oonai-- 
deral^ revenues, and 'maintained some semb^moe of 
thdr former dignity and state. It happened diat^ 
wlulst Dalhourie reigned in India, thrre of thaae 
penrimied princes died. Of the story of one of them 
nstioiy I must write in dctul. There had once beeq three 
great Mahratta Houses: the Houses cS Sottaiah, of 
Nagpore, and of Poonah. It has bemi told how 
Dalhourie extinguished the two first; the third had 
bemi for smUe thirty years territorially extinct, 
whmi he was sent out to govern India. In 1818, 
at the dose of the second* great Mahratta war, 
rile Peishwah, Badjce Rao, surrendered to Sir John 
Malcolm. He had been betrayed into hostility, and 
treacherous hostility ; he had appealed to the sword, 
and he had been fiririy beaten; and there was noriiiag 
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left for lum but^to end his days as an ontcasi and a Uls. 
fugitive, or to fling himself upon the mercy of the 
British *Govemment. He chose the latt^ course; 
and when he gave himself to the English General, 
he knew that was in the lands of one who ^n- 
pathised with him in his faUem fortunes, and would 
be a generous friend to him in adversity. Malcolm 
jdedged the Government to bestow upon the Peish- 
wah, for the support of himself and family, an annual 
pension of not less than eight lakhs of rupees. Tlie 
promise was said to be an over-liberal one; and 
there were those who at the time condemned Mal- 
colm for his profusencss. But he replied, that “ it 
had been the policy of the British Government, since 
its first establishment in India, to act towards princes, 
whose bad faith and trcachciy had compelled it to 
divest them of all power and dominion, with a gene- 
rosity which almost lost sight of their offences. The 
cfiect of this course of proceeding in reconciling «11 
classes to i& rule had been great. The liberality and 
the hmnanity which it . had displayed on such occa- 
nons bad, I was satisfied, done more than its arms 
towards the firm establishment of its power. It was, 
in foot^ a conquest over mind, and among men so 
riveted in their habits and prejudices as the natives 
of thdr country, the effect, though unseen, was great 
beytmd calculation." It was a solace to him to tliink 
that these sentiments were shared by such men as 
Moontstuart Elphinstone, David Ochtcrlony, and 
ThtHnas Munro. 

So Badjoe Rao wenf into honqprablc sedusioo, and 
an aqrlum was found for him at Bitlioor, distant 
some twelve miles from the great militaiy station 
of Cawnpore, in tire North-Western Provinces of 
India. He was not then an old man, as age is calcu- 
li 3 
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1818 -si. lated by years, but he was said to Y}e of debauched 
habits and feeble comtitution ; and no one believed 
that he would very long survive to be a burden upon 
the C(nnpany. But h^ outlived his power for a 
third part of a century, living resignedly, if not con- 
tentecQy, in his new borne, with a large body of fol- 
lowers and dependents, mostly of his own race, and 
many others of the outward insignia of state. From 
the assemblage, under such circumstances, of so large 
a body of Mahrattas, some feeling of apprehension 
and alarm might have arisen in the mind of the 
British Government, especially in troubled times; 
but the fidelity of the cx-Pcishwah himself was ns 
conspicuous as the good conduct and the orderly 
behaviour of his [Ksople. Nor was it only a passive 
loyalty that he manifested ; for twice in critical con- 
junctures, when the English were sore-pressed, he 
came fonvard with offers of assistance. When the 
Wtr fn Afghanistan had drained our Treasury, and 
money was grievously Avanted, he lent the Company 
five lakhs of ru})ccs:* and when, afterwards, our 
dominions were threatened Avith an invasion from 
the Punjab, and there Avas much talk all over the 
country of a hostile alliance bctAA'ccn the Sikhs and 
the Mahrattas, the steadfastness of his fidelity was 
CAddenced by an offer made to the British Govern- 
ment to raise and to maintain at his oaa'o cost a 
thousand Horse and a thousand Foot. As he had 
the disposition, so also had he the means to serve 
us. llis ample pension m'oi’c than sufficed for the 
wtmts even of a ^timl monarch ; and as years 
passed, people said that he had laid by a great store 
of Avcalth, and asked avIio was to be its inheritor? 
For it was Airith him, as it was Avith other Mahratta 
princes, he was going down to the grave leaving no 
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son to succeed him. So he adopted a son, from his 1818-(i. 
own family stock,* and, some years before his death, 
sought the recognition of the British Government for 
an adoption embracing more than the right of suc- 
cession to his savings (for this needed no sovereign 
sanction) the privilege of succeeding to the title and 
the pension of the Pcishwah. The prayer was not 
granted ; but the Company did not shut out all hope 
that, after the death of Badjcc Rao, some provision 
might be made for his family. The question was re- 
served for future consideration — ^that is, until the 
contingency of the ex-Pcish\vah’s death should be- 
come an accomplished reality; and as at this time 
the old man was feeble, paralytic, and nearly blind, 
it was not expected that his pension would much 
longer remain a burden on the Indian revenues. 

But not until the 28th of January, 1851, whcnDeaUigf 
there was the weight of seventy-stiven years upon 
him, did the last of the Peishwahs close his eyes 
upon the world for ever, lie left behind him a will, 
executed in 1839, in which ho named as his adopted 
son, “ to inherit and be the sole master of the Guddcc 
of the Peishwah, the dominions, wealth, family pos- 
sessions, treasure, and all his real and persf)nal pro- 
perty,” a youth known as Doondoo Punt, Nana Sahib. The Nana 
When Badjee Rao died, the heir was twenty-seven 
years old ; described as “ a quiet, unostentatious 
young man, not at all addicted to any extnivagant 
habits^ and invariably showing a ready disposition to 
attend to the advice of the British Commissioner.” 

* StrieUj it should be Mid that Ban, nijr );rand£an ; tlieec three are 
be adopted three mhm end e grand- m; Mm and gnuidsoii. Atlcr luo 
ton. Ills will ssjrt: '*Tliat Doondoo Doondoo Punt, Nniia, my eldest son. 

Polity Kmui, my eldest son, sud Gun- Mookh Pcrdiin, slisll inkerit and be 
fpidkir Kao^ ny youngest and third Hie sole insbUr of the Guddee of fku 
soBp Hid Sndn-&M Punt Dsda. son Peiskwali, iASl Hetmrdi. 
of ny ncoBd loiip Pondoo liung 
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is$i. What he was saft'to inherit was about 300,00021, 
more than one>hatf of which was inviated in Govern* 
ment secnritieg ^ bnt there wcs an immense body of 
dependents to ^ provided for, and it was thoa|i^t 
that the Britisll ^venunent might appropriate a 
portion of the CK*Pei||bvah’s stipend to the support 
^ of the fiunily at Bithoor. The management of a^rs 
was in the hands of the Soubahdar Ramchnndw 
Punt, a &ithfnl friend and adhdhjbt of Badjee Bao^ 
who counselled hb master with wisdom, and oon* 
trolled his followers with vigour ; and he now, with 
all due respect for the British Government, pleaded 
the cause of the adopted son of the Pdshwah. “ Nana 
Sahib,” he said, “ considering the Honourable Cmn* 
pany in the room of the late Maharajah as his pro- 
tector and supporter, is full of hopes and free of care 
on this subject. His dependence in eveiy way is on 
the kin^ess and libcrali^ of the British Govern* 
ment, ibr the increase of whose power and prosperity 
he iios ever been, and will continue to be,' desirous.” 
The British Commissioner at Bithoorf supported the 
nppeaPin behalf of the family, but it met with no 
liivour in high places. Mr. Thomason was then 
Licutonant-Govci'iior of the North-Western Provinces. 
He wos a good man, an able man, a man of high re- 
putation, but he was one of the leaders of the New 
School, and was no friend to the princes and nobles 
of the land ; and he told the Gommisrioner to dis- 
coiimge all hopes of further assistance in the breasts 

* The ofBrial rpnort of the Com- Ibinmi «w Ce— wt eioBermhmi the 
mi»>ioner mid, 16 lakht of Qovera- Fobhwak diedL hot he left Bifhoor 
iiirut paper. 10 lakhs of Jewdi, I diort^afleqrsrai^M^Kr.lItthmd, 
lakhs of add eohu, SOiOw npeea Ums maaidrate at OnniMir’, teak 
Itold omaaseata, 90^000 mpees iwcr his plaaa ud oa hha detoMI Ihs 
pfade. ' ■ piiaeiaal hashim of tha aelllaaNBt 

f It aheald lather baaaiiL*t«e SthassMwak'aiAin. 

BmUh CnmmliakisiHiJt^ beksal 
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ttefimilfr Mid to "strive to mdaoe the numeroiy MR., 
feta&isn of thd Prishw^ ijieedfly to ^apeiw Hid 
ntun* to the Deocan.” Lm Dalhonrie ms Go- 
venDKir-Gonflnl ; and, in sndi a caae^ Im views were 
tiltde likd^ to differ from those hb laentenanl 
So be deebwed his q^ion tlu^t the reconunmidations 
of rile CcnnmisBioner were " nncalled for and unrear 
sonaUe.” "The GovemoivGeneral,’* it was added; 
"ooneuxs in opnitii with his Honour (Mr. Thomar 
son) in thinking ih^ under any drcumstanoea; the 
Famify have no claim upon riie Government; and 
he win by no means oonaent to any pardon of the 
pnUic levMiaes bring conferred on foem. BBs Lord- 
ship requests riiat the determination of the (Govern- 
ment of In^ may be e:q>lkitly deriared to the 
Fauuly rrithont d^y.” And it was so deriared ; 
but with some smaU alleviatioil^ of the harshness of 
the sentence^ for tiie Jagheer, or rent-free estate^ of 
Bithoor was to be continued to the Nana Sahib^ but 
without the ezriurive jurisdiction which bad btos 
enjoyed by the ex-Prishwrii. 

When Doondoo Punt learnt that there was no hope 

any further assistance to the fomily at Bitiioor*^^*^ 
from the liberality qjT the Government of India, be 
detennined to appeal to the Court of Directcns of 
rile East India Company. It had been in contem- 
plation during the lifetime of Badjce Rao to adopt 
sudi a course^ and a son of the Soubahdar Ram- 
diunder had been selected as the agent who was to 
prosec u te the appeal But discouraged by the Com- 
miarimier, the projeet had been abandon^, and was 
not reviv^ until all other hope had foiled after the 
ex-Prishwah’s death. Then it was thought that a 
reversal of the adverse decirion mij^it Iw obtained 
by memorialising the authorities in Eng^m^ and a 
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S9, mempriid was aecwdingly ^wn up and daqiatebe^ 
•in ihe nraal luanner, - throng liie'GoTeriiment in 
India ^‘The ooune' punned by ihe local govern* 
ment^”. it was said, ** is not only an unfeeliqg one 
toward the nuinerons '&mily of fhe deceased princ^ 
left almost entirely dependent upon the promises c£ 
ihe East India Company, but inconsistent with what 
is due to the representative of a long line of sove* 
rmgns. Your memorialist, thertfcre, deems it expe* 
dieift at once to appeal to your Honotirable Courts 
not merely on the ground of tiie &iih of treaties, but 
of a bare regard to the advantages the East India 
Company have derived from the last soverrign of the 

Mahratta Enapire It would be contrary to 

the spirit of dl treaties hitherto concluded to attadi 
a epedal meaning to an article of the stipulations 
entered into, whikt another is interpreted and acted 
upon in its most liberal sense.” And thmi the me- 
morialist proceeded to argue, that as the Peishwah, 
on behalf of his hrirs and successors, had' ceded his 
territories to the Company, the Company were bound 
to pay^c price of such cession to the Pdshwah and 
his heirs and successors. If the compact were lasting 
onone side, so also, should it be on the other. “ Your 
memorialist submits that a cession of a perpetual 
revenue of thirty-four lakhs of rupees in considera- 
tion of an annud pension of eight lakhs establishes a 
(fe facto presumption that the payment of one is con- 
tingent upon the receipt of the other, and hence that, 
as long as those recdpts continue, the payment of the 
pension is to follow.” It was then argued that the 
mention, in the treaty, of the “ Family” of the Pdsh- 
wah indicat0d the hereditary character of the. stipula- 
tion, on the part of the Company, as such mention 
would be unnecessaiy and unmeaning in its 4¥lica> 
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tioD to a meie life-grant, “for a {Hroyiaon for the 
anj^rt of the pitnce necessarily included the m^- 
tenanoe <xf hia femily and aft^ this, from qpecU 
aigumenta^ the Nana l^ib tamdd to a general assor- 
tim of rights as based on [Precedent and analogy. 
“Your memorulist,” it was said, “is at a loss to 
Account for the difference between the treatment by 
the Oompany, of the descendants of other princes 
and that experienoedi>y the femily of the Peishwah, 
represented by him. The ruler of Mj^re evinced 
the most implacable hostility towards the -Company’s 
government ; and your memorialist’s fether was one of 
the princes whose aid was invoked by the Company 
to crush a relentless enemy. When that chieftain 
fell, sword in hand, the Company, far from abandon- 
ing his progeny to their fete, have afforded an asylum 
and a liberal support to more than one generation of 
his descendants, without distinction between the legi- 
timate and the illegitimate. With equal or even 
greater libcgrality the Company deliveied the de- 
throned Emperor of Delhi frq'm a dungeon, re-in- 
vested him with the insignia of sovereignty, and 
a <iiii gni»«l to him a munificent revenue, which is con- 
tinued to his descendante to the present day. Wherein 
is yoiff memorialist’s case different? It is true that 
the Peishwah, after years of amity with the Brititii 
TiKtinn Government, daring which he assigned to 
til Am revenues to the amount of half a crore of 
rupees, was unhappily engaged in war with them, by 
which he perilled his throne. But as he was not 
reduced to extremiticf^ and even if reduced, dosed 
with tile terms proposed to him by the British Com- 
mander, and ceded his rich doitiiuns to place himself 
and his family under the fostering care of the Com- 
pany, and as Ae Company still profit by tiie revenues 


ism 



of lii hendituy on what {wind^ «fe 

ifii towndairtw diqpriTed of ilw ffennoa indnded in 
dMnetenHand th^Testign of 8om«gnty?> Wtodn 
on Iht dohna of Vu ftmiljr to the fimmr and cMiii* 
deration of the Gonifpany leai than those of the oon- 
9 Mrad Mysorean <» the captive Mogul?’' Then tiie 
. Nana b^gsn to set Aurth his own. personal 
V dainis as fimnd^ on the adopticm in his &voiir ; he 
quoted die best autborities o» Hindoo law to prove 
that the aon by adoption has all the xights cf the 
son by birth; and he cited numerous instances^ 
drawn fimn the recent 'history of Hindootaa and the 
I>eeean,*to show how such adoptions had before been 
lecognhnd by the British Government. “ The same 
firnty” he edited, “ is evinc^ in tiie duly practice of 
dm.Company’s Courts all over India, in decreang to 
the adx^p^ sons of princes, of zemindar8,4md persons 
of every grade, the estates of those persons to the ex* 
dusion of other bars of the blood. Indeed, unless 
tiW'Btitidi Indian Government b prepared to abro*. 
gate the Hindoo Satgred Code, and to interdict the 
practice of the Hindoo rdigion, of both of whidi 
adoptioii b a fundamaital feature, your memorialist 
cannot understand with what consistency hb daim 
to the pension of the late Pashwah can be denied, 
mer^ on the ground of hb bang an adopted 
aon.” 

Anodier plea for refusal mig^t be^ ni^, had beai, 
based upon the feet that Badjee Bao^ feom tiie 
savings of hb p^ion, had -accumulate and left 
behind- him a Iwge amount of private proper^, 
trinch no one could alienate from hb bars. Upmi 
tins the Nana Sahib, with not unreasonable indigui* 
tion, said: "That if the withhdldiiqf of the pension 
praoeeded fimn the suppoatiai that the late Pabh- 



irah badleAf a wflcient provirioii for hia fiunfly, it UHi 
aroold be dlogethfer ibn%n to the qaeadon, and un- 
precedented in the annals of die. ffirtory of British 
India. oJhe pennon of eig^ liddis of rupees par 
annum has b^ agreed iqwir on the part of the 
Bridrii Govemnfim^ to enable b^ Highness the late 
Badjee Rao to supp^ himseilf and funiljr; it is im- 
material to the British Government ubat portion of 
that sum the late prihoe actually eapende^ nor has 
there been any agreement enter^ into to tiie effect 
that his Hig^mess the late Badjee Bao should be 
compelled to expend every iractitm of an annual 
allowance accorded to him by a ipedal treaty, in 
consideration of his ceding to the British Govern- 
ment territories yielding an annual and perpetual 
revenue of thirty-four lakhs of rupees, l^obody on 
earth, had a right to control the expenditure of that 
pennon, and if his Hi^inc8s.the late Badjee Rao had 
saved evc^ fraction ^ it, he would have been per- 
fectly justiffed in doing so. Your memorialist would 
venture to ask, whether the British Government ever 
deigned to ask in what manner tiie pension granted 
to any of its numerous retired servants is expended? 
or whether any of tiiem saves a pwtion, or what 
portion, of his pennon? and, furthermore^ in the 
event of its bring proved that the incumbents of such 
pensions, had saved a huge portion thereof, it would 
be considered a sufficient reason for withholding the 
pension from the children in the proportions stipu- 
lated by the covenant entered into witii its s^ant ? 

And yet is a native prince^ the descendant of an un- 
dent sd(m of Royalty, who relies uptm the jnsticc 
and Uberality of the British Govnnment, deserring 
of;lesB conrideration than its covenanted sorvants? 

To disperse^ howev^, any erroneous impresrion that 
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ISfl. may exist on the part of the Bri^ Govmiment-on 
that score, your memorialist would respectfully beg 
to observe that the pennon of dght lakhs rupees, 
stipulated for by the treaty of 1818, was nok exclu- 
sively for the support of his Highness the late Badjec 
Rao and his £smUy,,but also for thd maintenanbe of 
a large retinue' of iuthful adherents, who preferred 
lowing the ex-Pdshwah in his voluntary exile. 
Their large number, fully kno^ to the British Go- 
vernment, caused no inconsiderable call upon the 
reduced resources of his Highness ; and, furthermore, 
if'it be^taken into consideration the appea^ce 
which Native princes, though rendered powerless, 
are stiU obliged to keep up to ensure req>ect, it may 
be easily imagined that the savings from a pennon of 
eight lakhs of rupees, granted out of an annual re- 
venue of thirty-four lakhs, could not have been large. 
But notwithstanding this heavy call upon the limited 
resources of the late Pebhw^, his Highness hus- 
banded his resources with much care, so as to be 
enabled to invest a portion of his annual income in 
public securities, which, at the time of his death, 
yielded an income of about eighty thousand nipees. 
Is then the foresight and the economy on the pm^ of 
his Highness the late Badjee Rao to be regarded as 
an offence deserving to virited with the punish- 
ment of stopping the pension for the support of his 
MS. Bseorii. family guaranteed by a formal treaty ?" 

But neither the rhetoric nor the reasoning of the 
Nana Sahib had any effect upon the Home Govern- 
ment The Court of Directors of the East India 
Company were hard as a rock, tmd by no means to 
be mov^ to compassion, lliey had already ex- 
pressed an opinion that the savings of the Pdriiwnh 
were sufficient for the maintenance of his heirs and 
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dqiendentB;* and wBen ihe memorial came 
diem, th^ Biimmsrilj ngected it, writing out to theoyf /wp^ , 
Government to “inform the memorialist that ihe 
pennon of his adoptive fother was not hereditary, 
that he has no claim whateve» to it, and that his 
application is wholly inadmisrible.” Such a reply as Mlv ^ UBS. 
this must have crushed out all hope from the Bithoor 
Family, and shown the futility offurther action ; but 
it happened tiiat, before this answer was recoved, 
the Nana Sahib had sent an agent to England to pro- 
secute his claims. This agent was not the son of the 
old Hahratta Soubahdar, to whom, the miarion first 
contemplated was to have been entrusted, but a 
young and astute Mahomedan, with a good presence, 
a plaufflble address, and a knowledge of the English 
language. Hu name was Azim-oollah Khan. In the 
summer of 1853 he appeared in England, and in cop- 
junction with, an Englishman, named Biddle, prose- 
cuted the claims of the Nana, but with no success. 

Judgment had already been recorded, and nothing 
that these agents could say or do was likely to cause 
its reversal. 

So Arim-oollah Khan, finding that little or nothing 
could be done in the way of business for his em- 
ployer, devoted his energies to the pursuit of pleasure 
on his own account. Pasting by reason of his fine 
clothes for a person of high station, he made his way 
into good society, and is sud to have boasted of 
favours received from Englitii ladies. Outwardly he 
was a gay, smiling, voluptuous sort of person ; and 

* "IHif 19, ISit.— We enlirelj three rean afforded him the meaiu 
lipproTe of the decision of ihe Go- of making an abundant provision for 
veriior-Gencral that the odmlcd son hit familj and dependents, and the 
imd dependents on Badjee Bao have property, which he is known to have 
no^im upon the Brilith Govern- left, is amply sulBcient for their 
indiCi The large pension which the tupport^^Tie Omri of Dmdtm to 
ei-Peishwah ei^oyed during thirty- /I# Qfnernmmi of 
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even • direwd. (toerver have thong^i that he 
was btent alwaja upoa the amuMAnent of the hour. 
There was <»e aan, however, in En|^d*at thaf 
dme^ whoi, pwhapa, knew that the denrei^ of the 
^anaibie Ifahomedaii were not bounded by the en- 
joyment of die present For it happened that the 
anent, who had been amt to En^^d the dqwaed 
Sattarah Family, in the hope of obtaining for them 
the restoration of tiieir prindpalify, was still resident 
in the En^^iah metrqwllB. This man was a Mahratta 
pamed Bongo Bapojee. Able and energetic^ he had 
pudied ^ suit with a labmous, untiring oonraen- 
tiouinesa, rsrdy aeen in a Native envoy; but though 
aided by mu^ soundness of argument and much 
fluency of riiettmc expended by others than hired 
advocates^ upon the case of the Sattamh Princes, he 
had fiuled to make an impression on their judges. 
Though of diflermt race and diflbrent religion, these 
two men were knit, together by common sympathies 
and kindred tadu, and in that autumn o( 1833, by 
like failurea and ^sajqmintments to brood over and 
the adpe Idtter animosities to cherish. What was 
said and what was done between than no Historian 
can relate. They were ad^ts.in the art of dissimula- 
tion. So the crafly Mahratta made such a good im- 
prestioi even uptm those whom his suit had so 
greatly tronUed, that his debts were paid for hin i , 
and he was aoit bade at the public expense to Bom- 
bay with money in his pocket from the Treasury of 
the India House;* whilst the gay Hahomedan floated 
abbot, the surfiun sodety and made a coni^euous 
flgiire at orawded watering-j^aces, as if he dearly 
loved England and the Eng^^ and could not pei> 
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made himadf to retain to his own dreaiy and be* isu. 
nig^iled land. 

So little material are th^ to this Histoiy diat l Owiiiie Mrf 
need not write in detail of die dicnmstanoea attoid*^^''^^ 
ing the eztincd<m q£ the titnlai soverdgntiea of die 
C|niatic and Taiijore, two andent Houses^ cm Mar 
homedan, the other EDndoo, that had onee floorished 
in the l^them Peninsn^ Lord WdUealey had 
8tri|^ed diem of tenitorial power. It remained, 
thodbre, only for Lord Dalhoude^ when the Newab UM. 
of the Carnatic and the Rajah of Tanjore died w^* lus. 
oat hdrs of the body, to abolish the titular ^gnities 
of the two Familiea and “ to resume the laige stipends 
they had enjc^ed, as Lapses to Govemment** Pen* 
lions were sejfled upon the surviving members of 
the two Famifies; but in each case, the head die 
House made vehement remonstrance against the ex* 
tinctimi of its honours, and long and loudly da- 
moored for restitution. There were many, doubt- 
less^ in Sonthem India who still clung with feelings 
of veneration to these shadon^ pageants^ and ^ 
plored the obliteration of the roysd names that thqr 
had long honoured ; and as a part of the great lya- 
tem 0 ^ demolition these resumptions made a bad im- 
presnon in more remote places. But emp^ titular 
dignities are dangerous possessions, and it may be^ 
af^ all, only mistaken l^dness to perpetuate dwm 
when the aubatanoe of royal^ is gone. 

%* Li tUs cbfte to iacfesM^ io mm mmm% fte 

banbeiiidadotlMreHMOf Ltpt^ fMiugofiniMtriljhMB'oaMi^ 
wthoMof tkeFHsuMh,«f Odci- thsf wne eompmliTdj o( EtUt po- 
poer, on tin Sootli-Weiteni Itan- litkd inpofubM; ua Lwd Oh- 
Md «( Mpoi^ in Budb* bonne M not tbak Ibno tnrtb a 
blWMi ha, altboogb tna oddi- pmgnpb is bio iuoodl Masla 
tkaiLabianiiaaof URttm tmded 
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CHAPTER III. 

/ 

THB AM tf EZATIOB OF OUDB— XABLT BI8TOBT OF TBS PBOVINCE— THB XBBATT 
OF 1801'— EFFECTS OF THE DOUBLE GOVEBVMEMT— CBSATIOir OF THE 
KIKGSillP— PROGRESS OF XI8EULB— REPEATED WAREIEGS— THE UE- 
BATIFIED TREATT— COLONEL 8LEEMAH*8 REPORTS— LORD DALHOU8IR*8 
XINUTE— TIEBS OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS— SIR JAXB8 OUTRAX . 
RESIDENT— ANI^EXATION PROCLAIXBD. 

185& . Thkbk was still another province to be absorbed 
into the British Empire under the administration of 
Lord Didhousie ; not by conquest, for its rulers had ' 
ever been our friends, and its people had recruited 
our ^rmics ; not by ^pse, for there had always been 
a son or a brother, or some member of the royal 
house, to fulfil, according to the Mahomedan law of 
succession, the conditions of heirship, and there was 
still a king, the son of a king, upon the throne ; but 
by a simple assertion of the dominant will of the 
British Government. This was the great province of 
Oude, in the very heart of Hindostan, which had long 
tempted us, alike by its local situation and the reputed 
wealth of its natui^ resources. 

It is a story not to be lightly«told in a few sentences. 

Its dose connexion with some of the more important 
passages of this history fully warrants some ampli- 
tude of narration. Before the Britidi settler had^ta- 
blished lumself on the peninsula of India, Qude was 
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A province of the^Mogul Empire. When thatemphre I 76 a- 17 NL 
was distracted and weakened by the invanon of 
Nadir SBah, Ihe treachery of the servant was turned 
against the master, and little hy little the Governor 
began to govern for himself. But holding only an 
official, though *aa hereditary tide, he still admow- 
ledged his vassalage ; and long after the Great Mogul 
had shrivelled into a pensioner and a pageant, the 
Newab-Wuzcer of Gude was nominally his minister. 

Qf the earliest history of British connexion with 
the Court of the Wuzeer, it is not necessary to write 
in detail. There is nothing less creditable in the 
annals of the rise and progress of the British power 
in the East The Newab had territory; the Newab 
had subjects; the Newab had neighbours; more than 
all, the Newab had money. But although he pos> 
sessed in abundance the raw material of soldiers, he 
had not been able to organise an army sufficient for 
all the external and internal requirements' of the 
State, and so he was fain to avail himself of the 
supmor military skill and discipline of the white 
men, and to hire British battalions to do his work. 

At first this was done in an irregular, desultory kind 
of job-work, as«in the infamous case of the 
Rohilk massacre; but afterwards it assumed a more 
fonr al and recognised shape, and solemn engagements 
were entered into with the Newab, by which we un- 
dertook, in consideration of certain monejr-paymentSy 
known as the Subridy, to provide a certain number of 
British troops for the internal and external defence* of 
his Excdlency’s domimons. 

In truth it was a vicious ^tem, one that can 
Imrdly be too - severely condemned. By it we esta- 
bmh^ a Double Government of the worst kind. The 
Political (md Military government was in the hands 

I 
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lIMk of the Ginopeny ; the intonal admuflatratioii -of the 
Oade teiritories still rested with Ae Newab-Whseer. 
In other words^ hetged in and protected* by the 
British battalions, a raoeof Eastern Ptinocswere 
anffeted to do, or not to do^ what they liked. Under 
sudi influences it is not strange that disorder ci every 
kind ran riot over the whole length and breadth « 
the land. ■ Never were the evils of murule more hor- 
ribly apparent; never were theMces of an indolent 
^ ' and rapacious Gov^ment productive a greater 
sunk of misery. The'extravagance and profligacy 
the Court were written -in hideous characters on the 
desolated face of the country. It was left to the 
Nabob’s Government to dispense justice : justice was 
not dispensed. It was left to the Nabob’s Govern- 
ment to cdlect the revenue ; it was wrung from (he 
. people at (he point of the bayonet The Court was 
sumptuous and profligate; the people poor and 
wretched. The expenses of the royal household wme 
enormous. Hundreds of richly-caparisoned voradous 
decants ate up the wealth of whole districts, or car- 
ried It in guttering apparel on their backs. A multitu- 
dinous throng of unserviceable attendants ; bands of 
dandng-girls ; flocks of parasites ; costly feas^ts and 
ceremoiiies; folly and pomp and profligacy of every 
’‘wncdvable description, drained the coffers of tim 
State. A vicious and extravagant Government so<m 
beg^ a poor and a suffering people ; a poor and a 
suffering peqd^ in turn, perpetuate the curse o£ a 
bankrupt wvemnient. -The process of retdiation is 
sure. To support (he oapenditure of the Court 
the mass of &e people w«re pdsecut^ and outraged. 
Bands of armed mercenaries were let loose upon (he 

^ ryots in support of the rapadty of the Annuls, or 
Revenue-formers, whose appearance was a terror to, 
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the people. UiOer such a system of cnidty and 179a. 
extortion, the country soon became a desert, and the 
Government then learnt by hard experience that the 
proq>erity of the people is the only true source of 
wealth. The lesson was thro^vn away. The deorease 
cf the revenue was not accompanied by a corre- 
sending diminution of the profligate expenditure of 
the Court, or by any effort to introduce a better 
administrative systelhT Instead of this, every new 
year saw the unhappy country lapsing into worse dis- 
order, with less disposition, as time advanced, on the 
part of the local Government to remedy the evils be- 
neath which it was groaning. Advice, protestation, 
remonstrance were in vain. Lord Cornwallis advised, 
fmtested, remonstrated: Sir John Shore advised, 
protested, remonstrated. At last a statesman of a 
very different temper appeared upon the scene. 

Lord Wellesley was a despot in every pulse of his 
heart But he was a despot of the right kind ; for 
he was a man of consummate vigour and ability, and 
he seldom made a mistake. The condition of Oude 
sopn attracted hb attention ; not because its govern- 
ment was bad and its people were uTetched, but bc- 
cawe that country might either be a bulwark of 
safety to our own dominions, or. a sea of danger which 
mi^t overflow and destroy us. That poor old blind 
ex-Kn§^ Shah Zemaun, of the Suddozye family of 
Ganbnl, known to the present generation as the feeble 
i^pendage of a feeble puppet, had been, a little while 
heflwe the advent of Jjord Wellesley, in the heyday of 
hb [nide and power, meditating great deeds which he 
had not the alnlity to accomplbh, and keeping the 
Britiah power in Indb in a chronic state of unrest 
If ever there had been any real peril, it had passed 
away before the new century was a year old But it 

i2 
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17Mr might arise again. Doubtless the military strength 
of the Afghans was marvellously overrated in those 
days ; but still there was the fact of a minabions Ma* 
homedan power beyond the frontier, not only medi* 
taring invasion, but stirring up the Mahomedan 
Princes of India to combine in a religious war againt^i 
the usurping Fcringhce. Saadut Ali was then on the 
musnud of Oudc ; he was the creature and the friend 
of the English, but Vizier Ali, whom he had sup- 
planted, had intrigued with Zemaun Shah, and would 
* not only have welcomed, but have subsidised also an 
Afghan force in his own dominions. At the bottom 
of all our alarm, at that time, were some not unrea- 
sonable apprehensions of the ambitious designs of the 
first Napoleon. At all events, it was sound policy to 
render Oude powerful for good and powerless for 
evil. To the accomplishment of this it >vas necessary 
that large bodies of ill-disciplined and irregularly 
paid native troops in the service of theNewab-Wuzeer 
— lawless bands that had been a terror 'alike to him 
and to his people— should be forthwith disbanded, 
and that British troops should occupy their place. 
Now, already the Wuzeer was paying seventy-six 
lakhs of rupees, or more than three-quarters of a 
million of money, for his subsidised British troops, 
and though he was willing to disband his own levies^ 
and thereby to secure some saving to the State, it 
was but small in proportion to the expense of the 
more costly machinery of British military ddenoe 
now to be substituted for them. The additional bur- 
den to be imposed upon Oude was little less than half 
a million of money, and the unfortunate Wuzeer, 
whose resources had been struned to the utmost to 
pay the previous subsidy, declared his inability to 
meet any further demand on hb treaauiy. This was 
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what Lord Wellesley expected — nay, more, it was isoo. 
what he wanted. • If the Wuzeer could not pay in 
money, ha could pay in money’s worth. He had rich 
lands that might be ceded in perpetuity to the Com- 
pany for the punctual payment of the subsidy. So 
the Governor-General prepared a treaty ceding the 
required provinces, and with a formidable array of 
British troops at his call, dragooned the Wuzeer into 
sullen ihibmission tv the will of the English Sultan. 

The new treaty was signed ; and districts then yield- 
ing a million and a half of money, and now nearly 
double that amount of annual revenue, passed under 
the administration of the British Government. 

Now, this treaty — the last ever ratified between 1801 . 
the two Governments — bound the Newab Wuzeer to 
“establish in his reserved dominions such a system of 
administration, to be carried on by his own officers, 
as should be conducive to the prosperity of his sub- 
jects, and be calculated to secure the lives and pro- 
perties of the inhabitants,” and he undertook at the 
same time “ always to advise with and to act in con- 
formity to the counsels of the officers of the East 
India Company.” But the English ruler knew well 
that there was small hope of these conditions being 
fulfilled. “ I am satisfied,” he said, “ that no effec- 
tual security can be provided against the ruin of the 
province of Oude until the exclusive management of 
the civil and military government of that country 
shall be transferred to the Company under suitable 
provinons for the maintenance of his Excellency and 
his ffimily.” He saw plainly before him the break- 
down of the whole system, and believed that in the 
course of a few years the entire administration of the 
province would be transferred to the hands of our 
Britidi officers. There was one thing, however, oh 
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I80M7. which he did not calculate — ^the modoatbn of hia 
sucoesson. He lived nearly half a centmy aftor 
these words were written, and yet the treaty outlived 
him by many years. 

If there was, at any time, hope for Oude, under 
purely native administration, it yfaa during the 
wuzeership of Saadut Ali, for he was not a bad man, 
and he appears to have had rather enlightened viewa 
with respect to some important administrative ques* 
tions.* But the opportunity was lost; and whilst 
the counsels of our British officers did nothing for the 
* people, the bayonets of our Biitish soldiers restrained 
them from doing anything for themselves. Thus 
matters grew from bad to worse, and from worse to 
worst. One Governor-General followed another ; one 
Besident followed another ; one Wuzeer followed an- 
other: but still the great tide of evil increased in 
volume, in darkness, and in depth. 

But, although the Newab-Wuzeers of Oude wete, 
doubtless, bad rulers and bad men, it must be ad- 
mitted that they were good allies. False to their peojde 
— ^false to their own manhood — ^they were true to ^e 
British Government. They were never known to break 
out into open hostility, or to smoulder in hidden trea- 
chery against us; and they rendered good service, when 
they could, to the Power to which they owed so little. 
They supplied our armies, in time of war, with grain , 
they supplied us with carriage-cattle; better stiU, 
th^ supplied us with cash. There was money in the 

* Sir Henir Lawrence says that to th^ resentneiil he fdt fiir hie 
he was "in adrance of the Bengal own wrongiL and the tnUemeM of 
GoTeininent of the day on revenue eoul with whieh he moak have ie> 
airangemente," and ffives two strik- ceived all advice from hJeop ^M c nb 
ing inetanoes of the UMst. Withoha- no lees than to the impniu^ with 
MteriaMe oandoor md impartiality, which th» enabled hue to pm the 
Lawrenee adds that Saadut Airs tpmt/*--CSid!ndle Smm, voL iiL 
mal-adninialration was "mainly at- See also Lawieeee^BEnqf^ in whisk 
tribntaUe to English interferenoe^ this paper is printed. 
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IVeasary of Lucknow, when there was none in the isif. 
Treasury of Oalentta; and the time came.when the 
Wuaeer’s cash was needed by tl^ British ruler. En> 
gaged in an extennve and costly war, Lord Hastings 
wanted more millions for the prosecution of his great 
enterprises. Th^ were forthcoming at the rij^t 
time; and the British Government were not un- 
willing in exchange to bestow both titles and tetri* 
tories on the Wuaeer. The times were propitionsi 
Hie successful close of the Nepaul war pibirad at our 
disposal an unhealthy aiid impracticable tract of 
country at the foot of the Hills. This '*tcrai" ceded 
to us by the Nepaulese was sold for a million of 
money to the Wuzeer, to whose domains it was con* 
tignous, and he himself expanded and bloomed into 
a King under the fostering sun of British favour and 
affection.* The interest of the other million was paid 
away by our Government to a tribe of Onde pen* 
uoners, who were not sorry to exchange for a Britisih 
guarantee .the erratic benevolence of thdr native 
masters. 

It would take long to trace the lustory of the pro* 
gresrive misrule of the Oude dominions under a sue* 
cession of sovereigns aU'of the same class— passive 
pem&tters of evil rather than active perpetrators of 
iniqniiy, careless of, but not rejoicing in, the snffw<* 
ings of their people. The rulers of Oud<^ whether 
Wuieers or Kings, had not the energy to be Qrranta. 

* Sr John Malcolm aaid that the renee senna to hare thong^ that 
itn mention of '*hia M^tr of thm waa raceisclj what waa in* 

Onir made him siek. "Woddl leaded. "Tho Mewab Ohaaee^od- 
■Bkih’*ho aaid, "anoldencilf,aBd deen Urder," ha wntn "waa cn- 
anSr Urn to throw on hio cohoidi- eoaiagea to aaanmo the title oC 
mlo and aseanw efodit* with Kiig; Lord Haetimm calenhted oa 
the dsgradtd reeieaentatiro of a line this ouitiim a linKj hatween tho 
of nmmnhs to whoaa hii Mweslote Onde aadDdU HamSHk**— flaS 
haaw haan fcr agio ic^ or aond- caMa Mnbrn, roL fiii and Imm 
aa% irigeetK Sr Msur Lnib gifelU. 
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inr. Hicj simply allowed things to take thdr ooii^ 
Sank in AQdaptaoasness and poDatien, often too hw> 
riUy revolting to be.descifted, th^ ^ve llvansdvea 
np to the guidance of pandsm and parasites, and 
not so long as these wretched creatares admi> 
nistered to their sensual appetites. •Afiairs of State 
wme pudied aside as painftd intrusions. Gorrupticm 
stalked openly abroai^ Every one* had his price. 
Places honour, justice — everytUng was to be bought, 
l^ddlers and barbers^ pimps and mountebanks, be- 
came great functionaries. There were high rev^ at 
t the ca^tal, whilst, hi the interior of the country, 
every kind of enormity was being exercised to wring 
fiom the helpless people the mon^ which supplied 
the indulgences of the Court Mu<^ of the land whs 
fumed out to large contractors, who exacted every 
possible farthing from the cultirators ; and wue not 
seldom, upon complaint of extortion, made, unless 
inquiry were rilcnced by corruption, to disgorge 
into the royal treasury a large portion of their gains. 
Murders of the most revolting type, gang-robberies 
of the most outrageous character, were committed in 
open>^ay. There were no Courts of Justice except at 
Lucknow ; no Police but at the capital and on the 
frontier. The British troops w^re continually dalled 
out to coerce refractory landholders, and to stimulate 
revenue-collection at the point of the bayonet. The 
sovereign — Wuzeer or King — knew that th<^ would 
do ihrir duty ; knew that, under the obligations of the 
teealy, his authority would be supported ; and so he 
lay secure in his Zenana, and fiddled whilst his coun- 
try was in flames. 

And so years passed; and ever went there from tiie 
'Beridency to the Coundl-chambcr of the Supreme 
Gover n ment the same.unvaiying story/ d frij^tfiil 
, mlsrale. Residents expostulated, Govenuns-ClCTeral 
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protested against it. The protests in due course be- 
came threats. Thne after time it ivas announced to 
die rulers of Oude that, unless some great and imme- 
diate reforms were introduced ^to the qrston of 
administration, the British Government, as lords- 
paramount, would have no cot^ left to them but 
to assume the direction of affairs, and to reduce the 
sovereign of Oude to a penuoner and a pageant. 

By no man was the principle of non-interference 
snppwted more strenuously, both in theory and in 
practice than by Lord William Bentinck. But in 
the affairs of thu Oude State he considered that he 
was under a righteous necessity to interfere. In Apri]^ 
1881 , he visited Lucknow ; and there, distinctly and 
emphatically told the King that “unless hb terri- 
tories were governed upon other principles than those 
hitherto followed, and the prosperity of the people 
made the princip^ object of his administration, the 
precedents afforded by the principalities of the Car- 
natic and Tvijore would be appli^ to the kingdom 
of Oude, and to the entire management of the coim- 
try, and the King would be transmuted into a State 
prisoner.” This was no mere formal harangue, but 
the ddiberate enunriation of the Govemmemt of 
India; and to increase* the impression which it was 
calculated to make on the mind of the King, the 
warning was afterwards communicated to him in 
writing. But, qioken or written, the words were of 
no avaiL He threw himsdf more than ever into the 
arms of pararites and pandars ; plunged more deeply 
into delmuchery than l^efore, and openly violated aU 
decency by appearing drunk in the puWe streets of 
Ludmow.* l^th Ae corruption of the Court the 


♦IhhwisNsi w fOo d ti wi BTdw tivamerito. CoIomI 8banai m 
— AUsMoadoftlwCMski^nd to ban Ihoa^ttkakheBMai 
Mhan ths wont. 1 isws da- estneMmongoodoatoflfai 
ItaNQ’, kmr^, «f ttairoanpuik ood-deentlunoatorMqroftiwi 
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IM THE iMUKumnoii or lmd daiboimb. 

Aoiden of ihe country iiuaeaaecL The eridneemed 
noir to hove amved. A commuiiication wm made 
to . the Court of Oude, that inatructions to aarame 
toe government ot\the country, if drcnmatonoes 
toonld render auch a measure neoessaiy, had arrived, 
and that their ezecqtion waa auspended merdyin the 
hope that the necessity of enfmrdng them might be 
sdiviated.” 

But in what manner was the^adminiatration to be 
aaaumed— in what manner was the improvement 
toe country to be brought about by the intervention 
of the British Government? There were different 
co u rses open to ns, and th^ were all diligmtly conn* 
dered. We might appoint a Minister of our own 
selection, and r^ through him by the agenqr of the 
Resident We might depose the ruling soverdgn, 
and set up another and more hopeful specimen of 
royalty in his place. We might place the country 
u^er European administration, living all the sur- 
plns revenues to the King. We might assume the 
entire government, ycducmg the ]^g to a mde 
titular dignitary, and giving him a fixed share of the 
annual revenues. Or we might annex the country 
oatr^;ht> giving him so many lakhs of rupees a year, 
vritoout rderence to the revenues of the principality. 
The aUest and most experienced Indian statesmen of 
toe day had been invited to give their opinions. 
Malcolm and Metcalfe spoke firedy out The first of 
toe above schemes seemed to-iopresmit the mildest 
ftem of interference ; but both the soldier and the 
civitom unhentatingly r^ectc^ it as the inost odious^ 
ind^ in pfaetice, the most ruinous all interpod. 
tom. .Far better, th^ said, to set up mnew Kin^^ or 
even to assume toe government for oursdves. But 
toose were di^ when native c^masties.were not com* 
ddstodunmixed evils, and native institutions were not 
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pure abominatioiM in our ejyes. And U was thought infc 
that we mig^t assume the administratkm of Oude, but 
not for on^ves. It was thoqgj^t that the Britiab 
Government mig^t become th«ypiardian and trustee 
of the King of Oude, administer his aflain through 
native agency and in accordance with native institn* 
tions, and pay every tingle rupee into the royal trea* 
suiy. 

This was the scheme of Lord 'VIHIliam Bentinck, a 
man of unsurpassed hones^ and justice; and it met 
with favourable acceptance in LeadmihaU-sfereet The 
Court of Directors at that time, true to the old tradi* 
tions of the Company, were dow to encourage thtir 
agents to seek pretexts for the extention of their 
dominions. The despatches which th^ sent out to 
India were for the most port distinguished by a 
praiseworthy moderation; sometimea^ indeed, a 
noble frankness and tinoerity, which showed that the 
authors of them were above all disguises and pre- 
tences. They now looked the Oude butiness fairly 
in the face, but hojung still i^nst hope that there 
might be some amelioration, tii^ suffered, after the 
receipt of Lord William Bentinck's report> a year to 
pass away, and then another year, before issuing 
authoritative orders, and then thqr sent fmrth a 
despatch, which was intended to bring the whole 
question to a final issue. They spdte of the feelings im. ’ 
which the deplorable titnation of a country so long 
and so nearly connected with them had excited in 
their minds-^f the obligations which sneh a state of 
things imposed upon ^them — of the necessity, of fitad- 
ing means of effecting a great alteration. They ac- 
knowledgedf as they bad admowledged bsfiere^ that 
our connexum with the country bad largely contri- 
buted to the soffbrings of the people^ inaamudi as it 
had affbrded protection to ^rranny, and rendered 
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1814 . hopeless the re^ance of the opprened.* Thismado 
it the more incombent upon them to adopt measures 
for the mitigation, if not the removal, of th^ easting 
evil They could no look on whilst the ruin of the 
country was consummated. It was certain that some* 
thing must be done.. But what was* that something 
to be ? Then they set in array before them, some* 
what os I have done above, the difEoent measures 
which might be resorted to, and, dwelling upon the 
course which Bentinck had recommended, placed in 
the hands of the Governor-Gene^ a discretionary 
# power to carry the proposed measure into effect at 
such period, and in such a manner as might seem 
advisable, but with the utmost possible consideration 
for the King, whose consent to the proposed arrange- 
ment was, if possible, to be obtained. It was sug- 
gested that all the titles and honours of sovereignty 
should remain with hb Majes^ as before; that the 
revenues should be munly expended in the adminis- 
tration and the improvement of the country, and 
that either the surplr^ or a fixed stipend, should be 
asrigned to the King. But, at the same time, the 
Government were instructed, in the event of their 
proceeding to assume the administration of the coun- 
try, distinctly to announce that, so soon as the neces- 
sary reforms should have been effected, the admi- 
nistration of the country, as in the case of Nagporc, 
would be restored to its native rulers. 

Colonel John Low, of whose character and career 
I have already spoken, was then Resident at Luck- 

* For a long time^ as «« hare rengeanoe.” Tbit Miuidal no loager 
sakL^onr Iroono wen emphnad bs anted; bat oar baUalioin were 
theki^aoiieen toaidtaeniadie stitt etaHOned in tbe eonntiy, reedy 
eoUeeUoB of tbe icfeaM; thaitbf to dragoon down nj open iaaur- 
aeUre^MtheCoartfiraBUydaMiibea leelioa that inMtietalt from Uie 
ii^M "inettnaMntaofaMtiMand a do gofor n awnt or Oado. 
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now. The despatch of the Court of Directors, autho* 18 SS. 
rising the tempoTaiy assumption o( the Government 
of Oude, was communicated to him, and he pondered 
over its contents. The scheme appeared in his eyes 
to be distinguished by its moderation and humanity, 
and to be one of a singularly disinterested character. 

But he was convinced that it would be misunderstood. 

He said that, however pure the motives of the British 
Government migh<^ be, the natives of 'India would 
surely believe that we had taken the country for our- 
selves. So he recommended the adoption of another 
method of obtaining the same end. Fully impressed 
with the necesrily of removing the reigning King, 
Nussur-ood-deen, he advised the Government to set 
up another ruler in his place; and in order that 
the measure might be above all suspicion, to abstun 
from receiving a single rupee, or a single acre of 
ground, as the price of his elevation. “ What I re- 
commend is this,” he sud, “ that the next heir should 
be invested with the full powers of sovereignty ; and 
that the people of Oude should continue to live under 
their own institutions.” He had faith in the charac- 
ter of that next heir ; he believed that a change of 
men.would produce a change of measures; and, at all 
events, it was but bare justice to tiy the experiment 
But, before anything had been done by the Go- 
vernment of India, i;i at^cordance with the discretion 
delegated to them by the Court of Directors, the ex- 
periment which Low had suggested inaugurated itself. 

Not without siispieioii of poison, but really, I believe, 
killed only by strong idrink, Nussur-ood-decn Hyder 
died on a memorable July night It was a crisis of 1837. 
no common magnitude, for there was a duputed suc- 
cession ; and largo bodies of lawless native troops in 
Lucknow were ready to strike at a moment’s notice. 
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inr. The cool oonnge of Low and his anbtants saved t|ie 
dfyfrom^^ugeofUood. An nnele of the deceased 
Prince — ad old man and a cripple^ re^tectable in his 
ftebliNiess — ^tras deel|]red l^g, with the consent of 
the British Ck>v«ninient ; and the independence of 
Oude had another le^ of existence. 

Lord Auckland was, at that time, Governor-General 
of India. The new King, who could not but feel 
that he was a creature of the British, pledged himself 
to sign a new treaty. And soon it was laid befose 
* him. That the engagmnents of the old treaty hod 
been violated, day idler day, year after year, for more 
than a third part of a century, was a fact too patent 
to be questioned. The misgovenuneut of the coun- 
try was a chronic bresach of treaty. Whether the 
British or the Oude Government were more respom 
siblc for it was somewhat doubtful to every dear 
Understanding and every unprejudiced mind. The 
source of the foilure was in the treaty itself, which 
the author of it well knew from tlic first, was one of 
impoariblo fulfihncnt. But it nos still a breadi of 
treitty, and there was another in the eiitortiuiimeiit 
c{ vast numbers c( solduvs over and above the stipu- 
lated allowance. Those native levies had gradually 
swollen, acconliug to Resident Xovr's calculations, to 
the bulk of seventy thousuid men. Here was an evil 
not to be longer pemutted ; wonder, indeed, was it 
that it should have been permitted so long, lliisthe 
new treaty was to remedy ; no less than the continued 
mal-admiuistratiou of the country by native agcn<y. 
It provided, tlicrufore, that in tlio event of any fur- 
ther-protracted miarule, the British Government 
should be cmtitlcd to a^^it its own officers to the 
management <it any part, small or great, of the pro- 
vince; that the oU native kvka should be al^* 
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dooedy and a netr foro^ commanded ftiladi 
offloen^ ovganued fat its plaoe, at the cost of the Onde 
6ov<aiimept Bat therd yru no idea of toodiing^ in 
any other way, the revenues of the country. An 
account was to be rendered of every rupee received 
and expended, and the balance was to be paid puno> 
tually into the Oude Treasury. 

was the abortion, often cited in later years as 
the Oude Treaty of 1887. Authentic history redtes 
that the Government of India were in throes with it^ 
but the strangling hand of higher authority crashed 
all life out of the thing before it hod become a tact 
The treaty was wholly and absolutely disallowed by 
the Home Government.* They took especial excep* 
lion to the establishment of the new auxiliary forces 
whidi was to cost the Oude Treasury rixteen lakhs 
c£ rupees a year; for, with all the pui'e logic of 
honesty, they said that the treaty of 1801 hod nude 
it compulsory on the Britbh Government to provide 
for the defei^ce of the country, and that a large tract 
of territory had been ceded with the express object of 
securing the payment of the troops necessary for this 
purpq^. If, then, it were exp^ient to organise a 
fresh force under British officers, it was for the Com- 
pany, *not for the Oadb Government, to defray the 
expmises of the new levy. But not only on these 
grounds did they object to the treaty. It is. true 
^t, a few years before, they had ^ven the Governor- 
General discretionary power to deal, as he thought 
best) with the disorders of Oude, even to the extoit 
c£ a temporary assumjition of the government; but 
this authority had been issued at a time when Nussur- 
ood-deen, of whose vidous incapadty they had had 

* That ia to say, by the Secret Committee, who bad, by Act of Aur* 
liaamt^ apecial powera in tbla matter of IVeaty-niaking. 
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IMS. nuaj yean’ eiqperience, sat upon the ihzone ; and 
the HomQ Gov«»niment w«re strongly of opinion that 
tin new King, of whose character ih^ had recdTcd 
a favourable account, ought td be allowed a fiur 
trial, under the proViuons of the treaty existing at 
the time of his accession to the throne. They there- 
fore directed the abrogation, not of any one article^ 
but'of the entire treaty. Wishing, hOweyei^ the 
annulment of the treaty to appear rather as an act of 
grace from the Government of India than as the result 
, of pofdtive and unconditional instructions from Eng- 
land, they gave a large discretion to the Governor- 
General as to iihe mode of announcing this abrogation 
to the Court of fiucknow. 

The receipt of these orders disturbed and perplexed 
the Governor-General. Arrangements for the orga- 
nisation of the Oude auxiliary force had already 
vanced too far to admit of the suspension of the 
measure. It was a season, however, of difficulty and. 
supposed danger, for the seeds of the Afghan'war had 
been sown! Some, at least, of our regular troops in 
Ou^e yrere wanted to do our own work ; so, in any 
view of the, case, it was necessary to fill their places. 
The Auxiliary Force, therefore, was not to be arrested 
in its formation, but it was to be midntained at the 
Company’s expense. Intimation to this effect was 
ipven to the King in a. letter from the Governor- 
General, which, after acquainting hu Majesty that 
the British Government had determined to 'relieve 
him of a burden which, in the existing state of the 
country, might have imposed heavier exaetions on 
the people than they were well able to bear, ex- 
pressed a strong hope that the King would see, in 
the rdaxation of this demand, good reason for apply- 
ing his surplus revenues firstly to the relief of op- 
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prenive. taxation, and, secondly, to the proaecntion 18 Ml 
of naefnl public Works. But notiiing aras said, in 
this letter,* about tiie abrogation of the entire treaty, 
nor was it desired that the Reudent, in his con- 
ferences with the King or his minister, should say 
anything on thdt subject. Tho Governor-Genera], 
still h<^ing that the Home Government in%ht be in- 
duced to consent to the terms of the treaty (the con- 
dition of the auxiliary force alone exduded), ab- 
stained from an acknowledgment whidi, he believed, 
would weaken the authority of his Government But 
this was a mistake, and worse than a mistake. It 
betrayed an absence o£ moral courage not eatily to 
b» justified or forgiven. The Home Government 
never admowledged the validity of any later treaty 
than that, which Lord Wellesley had n^otiated at 
the conunencemoit of the century. 

Budi is the history of the treaty of 1837. It was 
never carried out in a single particular, and sddom 
heard of agdin until after a lapse of nearly twenty 
years, except in a collection of treaties into whidi it 
crqit by mistake.* And, for some tim^ indeed. 


* Mocli was attempted to ))e the Commiasionen for the affain of 
oiiit of this oircumstanee— bat Indm. (Signed) Gobdov. 
the miatake of an under Secretarj ** India Board, Srd Jnlf, 18S8.** 
cannot giTO raliditv to a treaty li must., bowew, be admitted, on 
whidi the hisheataatnoritiesrefuaed the oth» hand, that, jeara alter 
to ratify. iFliord Anddanawaaun- thia date, eren in the Lnoknow 
inUlng to dedare the nullitj of the ^idenoj, the treaty waa'hdd to be 
treaty becanae ita nullification hurt fiaUd. In October, IfifiS^ Golondi 
the pride of hia Gorerilment, the Sledman wrote to Bir Jmnea Hoag: 
Home Gofemment abowed no auch **inie treaty of 1837* girea our 
jmwilliogneaa, for, in 1838, the fol- f emment ample autbonty to take 
lowing return waa made to Phribi* the whole aaminiatration .on our- 
molt, under tbe aignatoie of one of adrea.’* And again, in 1861^ to 
the Becretariea of the Botfd of Con- Colonel Low: ^'Our Government 
tid : would be fully authoriaed at a^y 

**Thera baa been no treaty oon- time to enforce thfi penalty jxre- 
duded with thepieaent Ring of Oude, aeribed in your treaty of 1837.** 
ehiebhaabeenratifiedby tbe Court lliia waa doubly a miatake. The 
of Direetora, with the approbation of treaty waa certainly not Irim*a. 

K 
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18I84S. litde was heard of Ovde itael£ A Native State is 
never so near to death, bat that it may become quite 
hale and lusty again when tine enerpes and activities 
of the Biitidi are engrossed by a'ftnign war. Now, 
it happened that, for some time to come, the British 
had quite a crop of foreign wars. Urst^ the graft 
A%hanistan war of AucUand, whidi made him 
wholly forgetful of Oude — ^her Pecqde and her King 
— her sorrows and her 8en^mri|lj^|l Then there was 
the Sindh war of £llenborot^£^1£tended to wash out 
* by a smdl rictory the stain of a great defeat, but 
fixing a still deeper stun upon the character ct the 
nation ; and next the fierce Mahratta onslaught, which 
followed dosdy upon it. Then there was the invap 
non firom beyond the Sutlej, and the first Sikh war, 
in which Hardinge was most reluctantly immersed. 
Altc^ther, some ei^t years of incessant war, with a 
prospect oi farther strife, kept the sword out sf the 
scabbard and the portiblio out of the hand. Tien 
Oude was safe in its insignificance and o b sc urity. 
Moreover, Onde was, as before loyal and sympa- 
thiring, and, although the hoar^gs of Saadnt Ali 
had long rince been squandered, there was still 
money in the Treasure-cheets Lucknow. But 
peace came, and with it a new birth of danger to the 
rulers of that misraled province. Thera hi^ been no 
change for the better ; nay, rather there had been 
diange for the worse, during the years of our con- 
flicts b^ond the firontier. One Prince had succeeded 
another only to emulate the vices ofhis ancestors with 
certain iqtedal variations of his own. And when 
Lord Hardinge, in the quiet interval between the two 
1847. Sikh wars, turned hb thoughts towards the kingdom 
of Oude, he found Wajid Ali Shah, then a young 
•man in the first year of his reign, giving fold pro* 
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HUM of suitauiing the character of the Royal 1947 
Hodm.* 

With the same moderation aa had been ahown by 
Lord William Bentinck, but pIso with the same 
strong senae of the paramount duty of the British 
(government to arrest the disorders which had so 
long been preying upon the vitals of the country, 

Lord Hardinge lifted up his voice in earnest remon- 
atranoe and solemn warning; and the young TTing 
cowered beneath the keen glance of the dear blue 
eyes that were turned upon him. There were no 
irngUe words in that admonition ; no uncertain sound 
in their utterance. Wajid Ali Shah was distinctly 
told that the demency of the British Government 
would allow him two years of grace; but that if at 
the end of that period of probation there were no 
manifest ugns of improvement, the British Govern* 
ment could, in the interests of humanity, no longer 
righteously abstain from interfering peremptorily and 
absolutdy for the introduction of a system of admi* 
nistradon calculated to restore order and prosperity to 
the kingdom ci Oude. The discretionary power had 
years before been placed in the hands of the Governor* 
Generil, and these admonitions failing, it would as* 
suredly be exerdaed. A general outline of the means, 

^ wldch the administration might be reformed, was 
laid down in a memorandum read aloud to the King ; 
and it was added that, if his Majesty cordially cn* 
tered into the plan, he might have the satisfaction, 

* IVre ms ■omelJiiiur in tho hope of an improved adminiatratton. 
mnAer jmrm filial to the jmnee^of But, eapa^n imperii ttUi imperauei, he 
(Mi. Ghaiee-ood-deen Hjrder died was, for all purposes of govemmeni^ 
in 1697 ; Nuseur-ood-deen in 1837 ; as incompetent as his predecessors. 

«d Uayid Ali Shah in 1847. The Uis besetting iufirmitj was avarioe^ 
last nanMd snoceeded, in 1848, tho and he seemed to care for nothing 
M whom we had set up, and ao long as the treasure-chest was 
fnwi iMii better ehaiaeter there M. 
nppettnd *ai one time to be some 

k2 
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1847. Fritiiin the specified period of two years, of checking 
and eradicating the worst abases, and, at the same 
time, of maintaining his own authority and the native 
institutions of his kingdom unimpaired— but that if 
he should adhere to his old evil ways, he must bo 
prepared for the alternative and its Consequences. , 
Nervous and excitable at all times, and greatly 
affected by these words, the King essayed to speak ; 
but the power of utterance had %one from him. So 
,he took t\ sheet of paper and Avrote upon it, that he 
thanked (he Governor-General, and would regard his 
counsels as iLough they had been addressed by a 
father to his son. There arc no counsels so habitu^y 
disregarded; the King, therefore, kept his word. 
Relieved from the presence of the Governor-General 
his agitation subsided, and he betook himsdf, without 
a thought of the future, to his old couiaes. Fiddlers 
and dancers, singing men and eunuchs, were suffered 
to usurp the government and to absorb the revenues 
of tlie country. The evil influence of these vile 
pander^ and parasites was felt throughout all condi- 
tions of society and in all parts of the country. Sunk 
in the uttermost abysses of enfeebling debauchery, 
the King pushed aside the business which he felt 
himself incapable of transacting, and went in search 
of new pleasures. Stimulated to the utmost by un- 
natural excitements, his appetites were satiated by 
the debaucheries of the Zenana, and, Avith an under- 
standing emasculated to the point of childishness, he 
turned to the more harmless delights of dancing, and 
drumming, and drawing, aftd manufacturing small 
rhymes. Had he devoted himself to these pursuits 
in private life, there Avould have been small harm in 
them, but overjoyed with his success as a musician, 
he Avent about, the croAvded streets of Lucknow with 
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a big drum round his neck, striking as much noise 
out of it as he could, with all the extravagance of 
childidi ddight. 

The two years of probation had passed away, and 
the British Rerident reported that “the King had 
jiot, rinoe the Govemor-GeneraVs visit in October, 
1847, diown any rigns of being fully aware of the 
reqMnribility he incurred.” “ In fact,” he added, “ I 
do not ^ink that 1^ Majesty can ever be brought to 
feel the responsibilities of sovereignty strongly enough 
to be induced to bear that portion of the burden of its 
duties that must necessarily devolve upon him; he will 
always confide it to the worthless minions who are 
kept for his amusements, and enjoy exclusivdy his. 
society and his confidence.” So the time had arrived 
when the British Government might have righteously 
assumed the administration of Oude. The King had 
justiy incurred the penalty, but the paramount power 
was in no haste to inflict it. Ijord Dalhousie was 
Governor-General of India; but again the external 
conflicts of the British were the siilvation of the sove- 
reignty of Oude. The Punjab was in flames, and once 
more Lucknow was forgotten. The conquest of the 
Sikhs; the annexation of their country; the new 
Burmese war and its results ; the lapses of which I 
have spoken in my last chapter; and many impor- 
tant a^rs of internal administration of whieh I have 
yet to speak, occupied the evcr-active mind of Lord 
Dulhouae until the last year of his reign ; but it was 
felt by every one, who knew and pondered over the 
wretched state of the country, that the day of reckon- 
ing was approaching, and that the British Govern- 
ment could not much longer shrink from the 
perfomumce of a duly imposed upon it by every 
conaderation of hunumity. 


u«». 
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Colonel Sleeman was then Readent at Ludmow. 
He was a man of a liberal and humane nature) tho* 
roughly acquainted with the character and fedings, 
the institutions and < usages of the people of India. 
No man had a larger toleration for the ^ort-condings 
of native Governments, because no one knew better 
how much our o^vn political system had a^ravated, 
if thqr had not produced, the evils of which we most 
complained. But he sympathised at the same time 
, acutely wth the sufferings of the people living under 
those native Governments; and his sympathy over- 
came his toleration. Hadng lived all his adult life 
in India — ^the greater part of it in, or on the borders 
of, the Native States — ^he was destitute of all over- 
weening prepossessions in favour of European insti- 
tutions and the “blessings of British rule.” But the 
more he saw, on the spot, of the terrible effects of the 
misgovernmeiit of Oude, the more convinced he was 
of the paramount duty of the British Government to 
step in and arrest the atrocities which were converting 
one 0^ the finest provinces of India into a moral pest- 
house. In 1849 and 1850 he made a tour through 
the interior of the countr}^ He carried with him the 
prestige of a name second to none in India, ai that 
of a friend of the poor, a protector of the weak, and 
a redresser of their wongs. Conversing freely and 
familiarly in the native languages, and knowing well 
the character and the feelings of the people, he had a 
manner that inspired confidence, and the art of ex- 
tracting from every man the information which he was 
best able to affoi’cl. During this tour in the interior, 
he noted down, from day to day, all the most striking 
facts which were brought to his notice, with the re- 
flections which were suggested by them; and the 
whole presented a revolting picture of the worst type 
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o{ ]iiianil&— of a feebleness worse than despotism, of lisa 
an apathy more productive of human suffering than 
the worst^forms tyrannous activity. In the absence 
of all controlling authority, the strong carried on 
everywhere a war of extennination against the weak. 
Poweriul femilies, waxing gross on outrage and rapine, 

T>uilt forts, collected followers, and pillaged and mur- 
dered at discretion, without fear of justice overtaking 
thrir crimes. Nay-, indeed, the greater the criminal 
the more sure he was of protection, for he could pur- 
chase immunity with his spoil. There was hat^y, 
indeed, an atrocity committed, from one end of the 
country to the other, that was not, directly or indi- 
rectly, the result of the profligacy and corruption of 
the Court.* 

Such was Colonel Sleeman’s report of the state of 
the Oude country ; such was his account of what he 
had seen with 1^ own eyes or heard with his own 
ears. There was not a man in the Two' Services who 
was more distressed by the fury for annexation which 


• "The TUooUan keep the 
country in a perpetual state of dis* 
turbuecp ana render life^ property, 

and industry, OTciywiiere insecure. 
Whenever they quarrel with each 
other, dt with the local authorities 
of the Government, firom whatever 
cause, they take to indiaeriminatc 
plunder and murder—over all lands 
not held by men of the same class — 
no road, town, village, or handet^ is 
seenre nom their merciless attacks 
— ^robbery and murder become their 
diverskiD, their sport, and they think 
no more of taking the lives of men, 
women, and dbudren, who never 
eftnded them, than thoee of deer 
and wild hqgs. They not en^ rob 
mid murder, but seue^ eondnc^ and 
torture all whom they aeise^ and 
imoae to havo money or eicdil^ till 
they ransom iheniielvii with an they 
ha^ or can borrow. Hard^ 


a day has passed since I left Luck- 
now, in wliich I have not had abuup 
dant proof of numerous atrocities of 
this kind committed by Isndholders 
witbin the district tlirough which I 
WHS passing, year by year, up to the 
present day.*’ Aim again: **lt is 
worthy of remark that these great 
landholder^ who have recently ae- 

S uired their possessions bjr the plim- 
er and the murder of their weaker 
neighbours, and who eontiiiue their 
system of plunder in order to ac- 
quire the means to msinfain their 
gangs and add to their poeeessioni^ 
are those who ate moat favoured al 
Couitp and most ooneilialed by the 
loeal rulers, beeanae they ace mom 
able and more willing to pay for the 
favour of the one ana act at defianm 
the authority of the other.**— Am 
mtnfiDUtrif, 
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UH was at that time breaking out in the most influential 
public prints and the highest offidal circles. He saw 
clearly the danger into which this grievous lust of 
dominion was hurrying us, and he made a great effort 
to arrest the evil;* hut he lifted up a warning voice 
in vain. The letters which he addressed to the Go- 
vernor-General and to the Chairman of the East India 
Company appear to have produced no effect. He did 
not see clearly, at that time, that tlie principles which 
he held in such abhorrence urere cherished by Lord 
Dalhourie himself, and he did not know that the Court 
of Directors had such faith in their Governor-General 
that they were content to substitute his principles for 
their own. But, utterly distasteful to him os were the 
then prevmling sentiments in favour of absorption and 
confiscation, Sleeman never closed his eyes against the 
&ct that interference in the affairs of Oude, even to 
the extent of the direct assumption of tlie government^ 
would be a righteous interference. Year after year he 
had pressed upon the Governor-General, the urgent 
necesriQr of the measure. But, perhaps, had he known 
in whai^ manner his advice was destined to be followed, 
and how his authority would be asserted in justifica- 


* See Sleenum’s Correspondenee, dan^rous to our rule iu India, and 
jMim. BtmM gntiid: "In Sep- prejudicial to the best inieteats of 

tonber, 1848, 1 took the liberty to the oonntiy. The people see that 
mentkm to jour Lordship mj fears these annexations and confiscations 
that the sfstm of annexing and to on, and that rewards and honorarj 
absQihii^ Native States— so popular distinctions are given for them and 
with our Indian Service^ and so for tlie viotories which lead to thesis 
mash advocated bj a certain class and for little else; and thej are too 
of writers in publio journals— nught apt to infer that they are sjstematie 
•omc day render us too visiblj dc- and enoouiag^ and prescribed from 
pendsatupoiiour Native Army; that hoine. The Native States I consider 
they see and that aooidents to be breakwaters, and when tbgf 
might oeeur to unite tliem, or too are all swept away we shall be left 
great a portion of them, iu some des- to the mer^ of our Native Am, 
perate act.**— (fbdnwl Ammo Is which may not always be snlBoiently 
Sfrilhr/igenV, April, 1889.) Ai^ un^r our control "—fWantfAfaw 
4grin:"IdeemsiiehdoetriMtobe Is ASir /am Figy, Jannaiy, 1858. 
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tion of an act which ho could never countenance, he ittfc 
would rather have suffered the feeble-minded de- 
bauchee who was called King of Oude still to remain 
in undisturbed possession of the. throne, than have 
uttered a word that might hasten a measure so at 
^riance with liis*scnse of justice^ and so injurious as 
he thought to our best interests, as that of which 
the interference of Government eventually took tlie 
shape. 

Sleeman’s advice had been clear, consistent, unmis- 
takable. “Assume the administration,” he said, “ but 
do not grasp the revenues of the country." Some 
years before the same advice had been given by Henry 
Lawrence,* between whom and Sleeman there was 
much concord of opinion and some similitude of cha- 
racter. The private letters of the latter, addressed 
to the highest Indian functionaries, and, therefore^ 
having all the weight and authority of public docu- 
ments, were as distinct upon this point as the most 
emphatic werds could make them. “ Wliat the people 
want, and most earnestly pray for,” he wrote to Ae 
Governor-General, “is that our Goverament should 
take upon itself the rcqmnsibility of governing them 
•well lyid permanently.. All classes, save the knaves^ 
who now surround and govern the King, earnestly 
pray for this — ^the educated classes, because they would 
then have a chance of respectable employment, whidi 
none of them now have; the middle classes, because 
they find no protection or encouragement, and no 
hope that thdr children will be permitted to inhmt 

* **LettheiiiaM||eiiieai^’’he&id, italics are LawitnotT*.) “Let 
“ be asaaed wider some sodinleB Oadebeetlattgovamed, aotforeM 
aa thoae vbieh mm laid dwm hj nan, the Kinx^ but for bin and Ua 
Lord Ifillfani Bewtinck. Let the people.”— ObfoaMr roL iS. 

arhainiatration of the eoatij, m for (184S) i and LavnaeaTs BMpa^ |w 
as poaaihK be natiw. Ld mt • US. 
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MW* the property they leave, not invested in our Govern- 
ment SMurities; and the humhler dosses, because 
they are now abandoned to the merciless aapadty of 
the starving troops and other public establishments, 
and of the landliol^ers driven or invited to rebellion 
by the present statc.of misrule.” But he added: 1 
b^eve that it is your Lordship’s wish that the whole 
of the revenues of Oude should be expended for the 
benefit of the Roj'al Family and People of Oude, and 
that the British Government should disclaim any wish 
* to derive any pecuniary advantage from assuming to 
itself the administration.” And again, about the same 
time, he had written to the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, urging the expediency of assuming the ad- 
ministration, but adding : “ If we do this, we must, iii 
order to stand well with the rest of India, honestly 
and dhtinctly disclaim nil interested motives, and 
appropriate the whole of the revenues for the benefit 
of the People and Royal Family of Oude. If we do 
tills, all India iviU think us right." And*again, a few 
months later, ivriting.to the same high authority, he 
said^ournfully ond prophetically, that to annex and 
confiscate the country, and to appropriate the reve- 
nues to ourselves, would “ be most profitable in a 
peenniary riew, but most injurious in a political one. 
It irould tend to occelerate the critis which the doc- 
trines of the absorbing school must sooner or later 
bring upon us.’’* 

Such was the counsel Sleeman gjxyo ; such were the 
warnings he uttered. But he did not remain in India, 
nay, indeed he did not live, to see hb advice ignored, 
his cautions disregarded. After long years of t^uous 
and honourable service, compeUed to retire in broken 

* Afirate eoffMiwndaiMe of Sir oftiMEiiriiill«ditiaaofliii'']>in7 
W. H. SIwMHi, prmted at the end in Ond^ 
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health firom his post, he died on his homeirard voyage 186 B 

leaving behind hinf a name second to none upon the 
roll of the»bene&ctors and dvihsers of India, for he 
had gn^pled vrith her greatest abomination, and had nasgw. 
effectually subdued if. Some solace had it been to 
Ivm irhen he turned his back upon the countiy to 
know that his place would be well and worthily tilled. 

Had your Lordship left the choice of a successor to 
me,” he wrote to the Governor-General, “I should 
have pointed out Colonel Outr^ ; and 1 feel very 
much rejoiced that he has been selected for the office, 
and I hope he will come as soon as possible.” 

An officer of the Company's army on the Bombay 
establishment, James Outram had done good service 
to his country, good service to the people of India, 
on many different tields of adventure ; and had risen, 
not without much sore travail and sharp contention, 
to a place in the estimation of hb Government and 
the affections of hb comrades, from which he could 
afford to look down upon the conflicts of the Past 
with measureless calmness and contentment. Versed 
alike in the stem severities of war and the civilbing 
humanities of peace, he was ready at a moment’s 
notice to lead ar army into the tield or to superintend 
the government of a province. But it was in rough 
soldier’s Avork, or in that stiU rougher work of mingled 
Avar and diplomacy which falb to the share of the Po- 
litical officer in Indio, that Outram’s great and good 
qualities were most conspicuously displayed. For in 
him, Avith courage of the highest order, with mascu- 
line energj and resolution, were combined the gentle- 
ness of a woman and the nmplicity of a ehild. No 
man knew better how to temper power with men^ 
and forbearance, and to combi^ intrigue and pertidy 
with, pure nneeriiy^ and slainlesB truth. Thb truth- 
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****• ftilncss wai^ indeed, perhaps the most prominent, as it 
was the most perilous, fe%lure of his character. Whatso* 
ever he might do^ whatsoever he might say, •the whole 
was there before yop in its full proportions. He wore 
his heart upon his deeve, and was incapable of 'Con* 
cealment or disguise. A pure sense of honour, a 
strong sense of justice, the vehement assertions of 
which no self-interested discretion could hold in re- 
straint, brought him sometimes* into collirion with 
others, and immersed him in a sea of controversy. 

* But although, perhaps, in his reverential love of 
truth, he was over-eager to fight down what he might 
have been well content to live down, and in after life 
he may have felt that these wordy battles were very 
little worth fighting, he had still no cause to regret 
them, for he came unhurt from the conflict. It was 
after one of these great conflicts, the growth of serious 
oifidal strife, which had sent him from an honourable 
post into still more honourable retirement, that, re- 
turning to India with strong credentials from his 
masters in Lcadcnhall-strect, Lord Dalhousic selected 
him 'to succeed Slecman as Resident at Lucknow. 

The choice vms a Avisc one. There was work to be 
done which required a hand at once gentle and strong. 
The fame of Outram was not the fame of a spoliator, 
but of a just man friendly to the native Princes and 
chiefs of India, w'ho Imd lifted up his voice against 
wrongs done to them in his time, and who would 
rather have closed his public career than have been 
the agent of an unrighteous p^ -licy. But a measure 
which Low, and Sleeman, and Henry Lawrence had 
approved, nay, which in the interests of humanity 
they had strenuously recommended, was little likely 
to be an unri^teous on^ and Outram, whilst re- 
joidng that his past career had tiius been stamped by 
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his Government with the highest practical approval, issi. 
accepted the offer jn the full assurance that he could 
fulfil its dutira without a stain upon his honour or a 
burden upon his conscience.* 

Makmg all haste to join his appointment, Outram 
quitted Aden, where the summons reached him, and 
took sliip for Calcutta, where he arrived in the first 
month of the cold season. His instructions were soon November, 
propai'ed for him ; tliey were brief, but they suggested 
the settled resolution of Govermneut to wait no longer 
for impossible improvements from within, but at once 
to shape their measures for the assertion, in accord- 
ance with Treaty, of the authority of the Para- 
mount State. But it was not a thing to be done in a 
hurry. The measure itself was to be deliberately 
earned out after certain preliminary fomalitics of 
inquiry and reference. It w'as Outram's part to 
inquire. A report upon the existing state of Oude 
was called for from the new Resident, and before the 
end of March it was forwarded to Calcutta. It was J835. 
an elaborate history of the misgovemment of Oude 
from the commencement of the century, a dark cata- 
logue of crime and suffering ** caused by the culpable 
apathy of the Sovereign and the Durbar." “ I have 
showfi," said the new 'Rerident, iu conclusion, “ that 
the affairs of Oude still continue in the some state, if 
not worse, in which Colonel Sleeman from time to time 
described them to be, and that the improvement which 
Lord Hardingc peremptorily demanded, seven years 
ago, at the hands of the King, in pursuance of the 
Ti'caty of 1801, has not, in any degree, been effected. 

And I have no hesitation in declaring my opinion, 

* 1 speak, of course, of ilic more log out the measure had not ILen 
fact of the assumption of the ad- bwa decided, 

luini&traiion. The manner of carrj* 
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therefore, tibtt the duly imposed on the British Go* 
vemment by that treaty, caimot any longer admit of 
our 'honestly indulging the rductance which the Go- 
vernment of India has felt heretofore to have rccoui'sc 
to those extnane measxueB which alone can be of any 
real efficiency in i^edying the evils from which the 
state of Oude has suffer^ so Iraig.’ ” 

To this report, and to much earlier information of 
the same kind with which the archives of Government 
were laden, the Governor-General gave earnest and 
sustained attrition amidst the refreshing quiet of the 
Blue Mountains of Madras. The weighty document 
had picked up, on its road through Calcutta, another 
still more 'weighty, in the shape of a minute uiitten 
by General Low. lew as were the w^ords, they ex- 
hausted all the arguments in favour of intervention, 
and clothed them with the authority of a great name. 
No other name could have im<ested them with this 
authority, for uo other man had seen so much of the 
evils of native rule in Oude, and no man was on 
^riiibiple more averse to the extinction of the native 
dynasties of India. men must have felt the case 
to be vciy bad when John Low, who had spoken the 
brave woixls in defence of the Princes and chic& of 
India which I liave cited in the last chapter, was 
drivvii to the forcible expression of his conviction 
that it was the paiviuiount dut}' of the British Go- 
vernment to interfere at once fin' the protection of 
the people of Oude.* 

* Low said Ibat he waa m (aroiir matkaUj disregi^iiff our ad?iee» 
of iolerfeieiiesb **beoaiiae the poblie ioaieid of following it, or eren en* 
and ihamefttl oppresiioiii eoaraiittod detfoiiriiig to follow it ; beeaoae we 
OB the people bV OoferoBMAt officers are hoandby Tftafy (quite .different 
in Oude bare or late jean been eon- inihatrespm from our poaition re- 
atant andextreme ; beeanaothoKlqg lativeW to most of the great Native 
ofOBdehaacoBtMBrily,dnriagmMy ^ prevent W HO M interim.' 

bidm tkb Timj hj ipto* mmik in Oude; becavw it hu 
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It was not poauble to add much in the way of ftct isis. 
to what Outram had compiled, or much in the way of 
argumenUto what Low had waitton. But Dolhoune, 
to whom the fine bracing air of the Neilj^enks had 
imparted a new-born capacity for sustained labour, 

(at himself down to review the whole question in a 
gigantic minute. He ugned it on the 18th June ; and, 
indeed, it was his Waterloo— the crowning victory of 
annesation. It is not necessaiy to repeat the &ct8^ 
for I have stated them, or the arguments, for I have 
suggested them. No reader can have followed me 
thus for, wifoout a strong assurance on Iiis mind that 
it would have been a grievous wrong done to hu- 
manity to have any longer abstained from inter- 
forencc. But w'hat was the intcrfercuco to be? Here 
was a question for the Governor-General to sedve in 
the invigorating atmosphoro of Ootacamuud— a ques- 
tion, the solution of w’hich w*as to yield the crowning 
measure of his long vicc-rogal career. 

There may have been many ways of w’orking out 
the practical details of this luensuro ; but there was 
only one uncertain point which was of much substan- 
tial importance. All men agreed that the Treaty of 
1801 plight rightfully be declared to have ceased by 
reason of repeated violations, and that with the con- 
sent of the King, if attainable, or without it, if unat- 
tainablo, tho Government of the country midit be 
transfer!^ to tiic hands of Euro|)can administiuton. 

That the King must be reduced to a mere cypher waa 

bm fiillr proved tliat «e ban not to (Iwio pungent ornloMto aa c*. 
pnvcnlea it, and that we ewnot prenhtn of opinion that the an- 
pravoat it hj tho praont Bodo of rullilled threats df Lord llardii||o 
coadoeting our idatioui with that had increated tho evil, inaamieh ao 
State ; aid becauaa no man of com- that they had product an im|iica» 
non acme can cnteitain the amallcft lion in Onde that the Indian Gn* 
cipcotation that tho pmeut King of vcmmcnt were restrained lbNiMl» 

Oiide can ever become an efkicnt fcrenei' by tho ordera of highar 
nder of his coontiy.’* Aadho added authority at home. 
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1SS5. certain ; it was certain that all possible respect ought 
to be shown to him in his fallen fortunes, and that he 
and all his family ought to be splendidly endowed; 
no question could avcII he raised upon these points. 
The question wus, what was to be done with the 
surplus I'evcriue after paying all the expenses of ad 
ministration ? Just and wise men, as has been shown, 
had protested against the absorjrfion of a single rupee 
, into the British Treasury. They said that it would 
be as politic as it would he righteous, to demonstrate 
to all the States and Nations of India, that wc had 
not deposed the King of Oude for our own benefit — 
that we hud done a righteous act on hroad principles 
of humanity, hy which we had gained nothing. But 
Lord Dulhousic, though he pro{>osed not to annex 
the counti'}', determined to take the revenues. 

It is not very easy to arrive at a just conception of 
his views: ‘^I'lie reform of the administration,” he 
said, “may he wrought, and the prosperity of the 
p^'ople may he secured, without I’csorting to so extreme 
a measure as th<; anne.xatiori of the territory and the 
abolition of the tlimne. I, for my part, therefore, do 
not recomniend that the province of Oude should be 
declared to lie Britidi territcry.” But he proposed 
that the King of Oude, whilst retaining the sove- 
reignty of his dominions, should ‘‘vest all power, 
jurisdiction, rights and claims tliei’cto belonging, ini 
the hands of the East India Comjmny,” and that the 
sur^dus ravenucs should he at the disjKtsal of the 
Company. What this territorial sovereignty was to 
be, without 4erritoriul rights or territorial revenue^ 
it b not ea.sy to see. When the Newah of the Camarie 
and the Rajah of Tuiijore w'cre deprived of their 
rights and revenues, they were held to be not terri- 
torial, hut titular so^'ereigns. The Nizam, on the 
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4iher hand, might properly be described as terri- 
torial soverrign** of the Assigned Districts, although 
tho administration had been taken from him, because 
an account of the rcTcnuc was to be rendered to him, 
and the surplus was to be paid into his hands. But 
the King of Oudc,ln Dalliomie’s scheme, was to have 
had no more to do with his territories, than the 
titular soverdgns of the Carnatic and Tanjoi'e ; and 
yet he was to be told* that he was “ to retmn the so- 
vereignty of all the territories” of which he was then 
in possession. 

Strictly interpi'eted to the letter, the seheme did not 
suggest the annexation of Oude. The province was 
not to be incorporated with the British dominions. 
The revenues were to be kept distinct from those of the 
empire ; there was to be a separate balance-sheet ; and 
thusfiu* the province was to have a sort of integrity of 
its own. Thb is sufficiently intelligible in itself; and, 
if the balance being struck, the available surplus had 
been payable* to die King of Oude, the rest of the 
scheme would have licen intelligible also, for there 
would have been a quasi-sovereignty of the territories 
thus administered still remaining with the King. But 
the balanoe bring payable into the British Treasury, 
it appears that Oude, in this state of financial isola- 
tion, would still have substantially been British tcr- 
ritmy, as much as if it luul become a component part 
of the empire. Again, under the proposed system, 
Oude woidd have betm beyond the circle of our 
ordinary lq;i8lation, in which respect it would not 
have difibred much fipom Other “ Non-Regulation Pro- 
vinces and if it bad, even this Legislative segregation 
supecadded to the Finuiiciul isolation of wliich 1 have 
would not have mode it any the less British 
temto^. The Channel Islands have a aqsinte 
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1868. Budget and distinct laws of their own, but still they 
are component parts of the British Empire, although 
they do not pay their surplus into the British 
Treasury. But in everything that really constitutes 
Kingship, the Bailiff of Jersey is as much the terri- 
torial sovereign of that island aS Wajid Ali would 
have been territorial sovereign of Oude under Lord 
Dalhousie’s programme of non-annexation. 

But this transparent disguise* was not to be worn ; 
tins distinction without a difference was not to be 
asserted, anywhere out of Lord Dalhouae’s great 
Minute. The thing that was to be done soon came 
to take its proper place in the Councils of the Indian 
Empire as the Annexation of Oude ; and it was as 
the annexation of Oude that the mcasmre was con- 
sidered by the Government at home. The Court of 
Directors consented to the annexation of Oude. The 
Board of Control consented to the annexation of 
Oude. The British Cabinet consented to the annexa- 
tion of Oude. The word was not then, as it since 
has bebn, freely used in official documents, but it was 
in all men’s minds, and many spoke it out bluntly 
instead of talking delicately about “assuming the 
Government of the Country.” And, whether right or 
wrong, the responsibility of the measure rested as 
much with the Queen’s Ministers as with the Merchant 
Company. That the Company had for long years 
shown great forbearance is certain. They had hoped 
against hope, and acted against all experience. So 
eager, indeed, had they been to ^ve the native 
Princes of India a fair tria>, that they had disallowed 
the proposed treaty of 1837, and had pronounced 
an authoritative opinion in favour of the main- 
tenance of the then existing Native States of India. 
But twenty more years of misrule and anardiy had 
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raised in their minds a fading of wondering self- 
reproach at the thought of their own patimice ; and 
when they.respondcd to the reference from Calcutta, 
they said that the doubt raised ^y a survey of the 
facts before them, was not whether it was then in- 
c^imbent upon them to free themselves from the re- 
spontdbility of any longer upholding such a Govern- 
ment, but whether they could excuse themsdves for 
not having, many years before, performed so impera- 
tive a du^. 

The despatch of the Court of Directors was signed 
in the middle of November. At midnight on the 
2nd of January, the Governor-General mastered its 
contents. Had he thought of himself more than of 
his country he would not have been there at that 
time. The energies of his mind were undimmed ; but 
climate, and much toil, and a heavy sorrow weighing 
on his heart, had shattered a frame never constitu- 
tionally robust, and all men said that he was “ break- 
ing.” Without any failure of duty, without any 
imputation on his zeal, he might have left to his 
successor the ungrateful task of turning into stem 
realities the oft-repeated menaces of the British 
rulers ^Yho had gone before him. But he was not 
one to shrink from the performance of such a task 
because it was a painful and unpopular one. He 
believed that by no one could the duty of bringing 
the Oude Government to solemn account be so fitly 
discharged as' by one who had watched for seven 
years the accumulation of its oftcnccs, and seen the 
measure of its guilt filled to the brim. He had inti- 
mated, therefore, to the Court of Directors his wU- 
lingncss'to remain at his post to ^scharge this duty, 
and in the despatch, which he read in the quiet of 
that January night, he saw on official record ibe 
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alacrity with whidi his offer was accepted, and he 
girded himself for the donng a<ft; of his long and 
eventful admimstration.* 

Next morning he summoned a Council It was 
little more than a form. Dalhousie had wuted for 
the authoritative sotbetion of the Home Government^ 
but he knew tliat sanction was coming, and he was 
prepared for its arrival The greater part the 
work liad, indeed, been already done. The instruc- 
tions to be sent to the Resident; the treaty to bo 
proposed to the King; the prochunation to bo issued 
to the people had all been drafted. The whole 
scheme of internal government had been matured, 
wd tlie agency to be employed hod been carefully 
coniddcrcd. The muster-roll of tlie nmv luhninistra- 
tion was ready, imd the machineiy was complete. 
The system was very closely to resemble that w'hich 
hod bwn tried with such good success in the Punjab^ 
and its agents were, as in that province, to Im a 
mixed body of civil and militai'y officers, under a 
CitHif ConiniissioiK'n All the weighty documents, by 
which the revolution w'os to be ciiected, were in the 
Portfolio of the Foreign Secretary ; and now, at this 
mceUng of the Coimcil, they were formaUy let loose 
to do their work. 

The task which Outram was commissioned to per- 
form was a difficult, a ddicotc, and a pamful one. 
He was to endeavour to iiersuode the King of Oude 
formally to abdicate his sovereign functions, and to 
make over, by a solemn treaty, the government of 
his imvitorics to tlie East dndia Company. In the 
event of his refusal, a proclamation was to be issued, 
dedaring the whole of Oude to be British territoiy. 

* The Court of Diceeion to Ibc Govemmeni of India, Noreinber IS. 
UH. KMinvIi 10. 
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By a man of Outram’s humane and generous nature 
no counscd from his Government u’as needed to 
induce him to do the work entrusted to him in the 
manner least likely to wound the feelings of the King. 
But it was right that such counsel should Ik: ;^ven. 
H was given ; hut the decree of the Paramount State, 
tempered as it might be by outward courtesy of man* 
ner, was still to be carried out, with stem and reso- 
lute action. Xo protests, no remonstrances, no pro- 
mises, no prayers were to lic suffered to arrest the 
retributive measure for a day. It need not bo added 
that no resistance could avert it. A body of British 
troops, sufficient to trample down all {lossiblc opposi- 
tion, had lieen moved up into a {josition to overawe 
Lucknow, and for the doomed Government of Oude 
to attempt to save itself by a display of force would 
have Wri only to court a most usedess butchmy. 

Outram received his instructions at the end of 
.Tiuiuary. On the last day of the montli ho placed 
himself in communication with the Oude Minister, 
clearly stated the orders of the Britisli Government^ 
and said that they were final and decisive. Four 
days were spent in preliminary fonnalities and nego- 
tiation^ In true Oriental fashion, the Court endea- 
voured to gain time, and, appealing to Outnun, 
througli the aged Queen Mother — a woman with fiir 
more of masculine cncigy and resolution than her 
son — ^impewtuned him to persuade his Government to 
give the King another trial, to wait for the arrival 
of the new Governor-General, to dictate to Wajid AU 
any reforms to be carried out in his name. Alltliuhad 
bom e^qiected; all this provided for. Outram had 
but one answer ; the day of trial, the day of foibear^ 
anoe was past All that he could now do waa to 
d^ver his meMoge to the King. 


1861 
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1850. On the 4tli of February, Wojid Ali announced 
his willingness to receive the British Resident; and 
Ontram, accompanied by his lieutenants, Hayes and 
Weston, proceeded.to the palace. Strange and sig- 
nificant symptoms greeted them as they went. The 
guns at the pahice-gntes were dismounted. The pr.- 
Inoe-gnni'ds were unanned. The guard of hononr, 
who should have presented arms to the Resident, 
saluted him only with their hands. Attended by his 
brother and a few of his confidential Ministers, the 
' King ivceivcd the English gentlemen at the usual 
spot ; and after the wonted ceremonies, the bu^ess 
commenced. Ontram presented to the King a letter 
from the Governor-General, which contained, in terms 
of courteous explanation, the sentence that had been 
pa.«sed upon him, and urged him not to resist it. A 
draft of the proj^osed treaty was then placed in his 
hands. He received it with a passionate burst of 
gi'ief, declarod that treaties wei'e only between equals; 
that there was no need for him to sign it, as the 
British would do with him and liis possessions as 
the)''plcased ; they had taken his honour and his 
country, and ho would not ask them for the means 
of maintaining his life. All that he sought was per- 
mission to pi'oceed to England, and cast himself and 
his sorrows at the foot of the Throne. Nothing could 
move him from his I'csolutiou not to sign the treaty. 
He uncovered his head; placed his turban in the 
hands of the Resident, and sorrowfully declared that 
title, rank, honour, evorj'thing were gone ; and that 
now the British Government, which had made his 
grandfather a King, might reduce him to nothing, 
and consign him to obscurity. 

In this exaggerated display of helplessness there 
was something too characteristically Oriental for any 
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part*of it to be assigned to European prompting. But 
if the scene had been got up expressly for an EngUsh 
audience, it could not have been more cunningly con- 
trived to increase the appearance of harshness and 
cruelty with which the friends o^ the King were pre- 
pared to invest the act of dethnonement. No man 
was more likely than Outram to have been doubly 
pained, in the midst of all his painful duties, by the 
unmanly prostration of the King. To deal harshly 
with one who declared hims ilf so feeble and defence- 
less, was like striking a Avoman or a cripple. But 
five millions of people were not to be given up, from 
generation to generation, to suffering and sorrow, 
because an effeminate Prince, Avhen told he was no 
longer to have the power of inflicting measureless 
wrongs on his country, burst into tears, said that he 
was a miserable wretch, and took off his turban in- 
stead of taking out his sword. 

There was nothing now left for Outram but to 
issue a proclamation, prepared for him in Calcutta, 
declaring the province of Oude to be thenceforth, for 
ever, a component part of the British Indian Empire. 
It went forth to the people of Oude ; and the people 
of Ou^e, without a ipurmur, accepted their new 
masters. There were no popular risings. Not a 
blow was struck in defence of the native dynasfy of 
Oude. The whole population xwent over quietly 'to 
thear new rulers^ and the country, for a time, was 
outwardly more tranquil than before. 

This was the last act of Lord Dalhourie’s Ministry. 
Whai he placed the Portfolio of Government in the 
hands of Gaaming, the British officers to whom 
had been entrusted the work of reforming the ad- 
ministration of Oude, were discharging their pre- 
scribed duties with an energy which seemed to 
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1861 promise the happiest results. The King was stiB 
obstinate and sullen. He persisted in refusing to 
sign the treaty or to accept the prqMsed stipend of 
£180,000 twelve lakhs ; and though he had- thought better of 
the idea of casting himself at the foot of the British 
Ihrone, he had made arrangements to send his nearest 
kindred — ^his mother, his brother, and his son — to 
England to perform a vicarious act of obeisanc^ 
and to clamour for his rights. 

With what result the administration, as copied 
c)osely from the Punjabee system, was wrought out 
in detiul, will be shown at a subsequent stage of this 
narrative. It was thought, as the work proceeded 
in quietude and in seeming prosperity, that it was a 
great success; and it gladdened the heart of the 
Government in Leadenhall-street, to !hink of the 
accomplishment of this peaceful revolution. But 
that the measure itself made a very bad impression 
on the minds of the people of India, is not to be 
doubted ; not because of the deporition of a King 
who had abused his powers ; not because of the in* 
troductiqn of a new system of administration fi>r the 
benefit of the people ; but because the humanity of 
the act was soiled by the profit which we derived 
from it ; and to the comprehension of the multitude 
it appeared that the good of the people, which we 
had vaunted whilst serving ourselves, was nothing 
more than a pretext and a sham ; and that we had 
simply extinguished one of the few remaining Ma- 
homedan States of India that we might add so 
many thousands of square miles to our British terri- 
tories, and so many millions of rupees to the revenues 
of the British Empire in the East And who, it was 
asked, could be safe, if we thus treated one who had 
ever been the most faithful of our allies? 
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HOEAL im liAnmLnoana. 

Whilst great piincipalitiea were thus bdsg ab* 
sorbed and andmt sovereignties extingoidied, a war 
of extermination no less in its effosts^ but more 
noisdess in its operations, was being waged against 
the nobOity and gentry of the country. Tbe original 
prodamation of this war did not emanate from Lord 
Dalhousie. The measures by irhich the native aris- 
tocracy were destroyed were not primarily his mea- 
sures. It was the policy of the times to recognise 
nothing between the Prjnoe and the Peasant; apdky 
which owed Hslnrth not tbvne but to many; aj^cy, 
the greatest practical eoqxMttiondf whicdi was the 
tlement of the Ncnrth-West Pirovinoea It was adopted 
in pure good fidth and with the most benevolent in? 
tentions. It had the sanction of many wise and good 
men. It was not the policy by which sncdistatesmai 
as John Malcolm, Gewige C9e^ and Henry Law- 
rence sought ta govern ^ people ; but it was sanc- 
tified by the geiuns of Jdm Lawrence, and of the 
Gamdid at w£)ee feet he had aal» the virtuons^ pure- 
minded Janies Thcnnason. 
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180#-56. To bring the direct authority of the British Go- 
vernment to bear upon the great nuisses of the people, 
irvithout the intervention of any powerful section ot 
their own countiymen — to ignore, indeed, the exist- 
ence of all governing classes but the European officers, 
who carried out the behests of that Govemment-y 
seemed to be n wise and humane system of protection. 
It was intended to shelter the many from the injurioiw 
action of the interests and the (passions of the few. 
The utter worthlessness of the upper classes wati 
' assumed to be a fact ; and it was honestly believed 
that the obliteration of the aristocracy of the land 
was the greatest benefit that could be conferred on 
the people. And thus it happened that whilst the 
native sovereigns of India were one by one being 
extinguished, the native aristocracy had become well- 
nigh extinct. 

Doubtless, we started upon a theory sound in the 
abstract, intent only on promoting the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number,* but if we.had allowed 
ourselves to understand the genius and the institu- 
tidhs of the people, we should hove respected the 
rights, natural and acquired, of all classes of the com- 
munity, instead of working out any abstract theory 
of our own. It was in the very nature of things 
necessary, inevitable, that the extension of British 
rule, followed always by a reconstruction of the ad- 
ministration, and a sulMtitution of civil and military 
establishments fashioned upon our own models and 
composed of our own people, should have deprived 
many of the chief people of thrir offidal rank and 
official emoluments^ and cast them adrift upon the 
world, either to seek new fields of adventure in the 
unabsorbed Native States, or to fester into a disaffected 
and dang^us class suUe^y biding their time. This 
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u «n old story ; an old complulnt. Half a oentiny i8oa4Mi 
before the time of whidi I am now writing, it had 
been all^^ to be. one of the main causes of that 
national outburst in Southern India known as the 
mutiny of Vellore. But this very necesrity for the 
extinction of the cld race of high native fonctionaries^ 
often hereditary office-bearers, ought to have ren- 
dered us all the more desirous to perpetuate the 
nobility whose greaTtness was derived from the Land. 

It is true that the titles of the landed gentry whom 
we found in possesrion were, in some cases, ndthw of 
yety andent date nor of very unquestionable origin. 

But, whatsoever the nature of their tenures, we found 
them in the possession of certain rights or privileges 
allowed to them by the Governments whi<^ we had 
supplanted, and our first care should have been to 
coiffirm and secure thdr enjoyment of them. We 
might have done'^is without sacrificing the ri^^ts 
of others. Indeed, we might have done it to the full 
contentment of the inferior agricultural classes. But 
many able English statesmen, . especially in Upper 
India, had no toleration for any one who might 
properly be described as a Native Gentleman. They 
had Ifyrge sympathies iqid a comprehensive humanity, 
but s^l they could not embrace any other idea of the 
Native Gentry of India than that of an institution 
to be righteously obliterated for the benefit of the 
great mass of the people 

There were two processes by which this depresdmi 
of the privileged classes was efihcted. The one waa 
known by the name of a Settlement, the other was 
called Resumption. It would be out of place here, if 
I had the abiUty, to enter minutely into the difficult 
question of landed tenures in India. Itisan oldstaiy 
now, that when that dever coxcmnb^ Victor Jaoqne- 
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ISOMS, moiil^ asked Holt Mackensie to explain to him in a 
firemmote^ conversation the varions systems of Land 
Bevenne obtaining in different parts ^ the ooimtiy, 
the eiqterienced civilian replied that he had been for 
tiren^ years ende&vouring to understand the snb* 
ject and ^ not mastered it yet Siysh a rebuke ongh} 
to he remembered. The little that I have to say on 
the snlgect diall be said vdth the least poauble use of 
technical terms, and urith the one object of making 
the general reader acquamted urith the process by 
' irhich the substance of the great landholders in Upper 
Lidia eras diminished by the action of the British 
Ckivemment 

SetUei^ In the Literature of India the word “ Settlement” 

^^P*****^ is one of such frequent occurrence, and to the 
Indian resident it conveys such a distinct idea, that 
tiiere is some danger of forgetting that the general 
reader may not be equally conversant with the exact 
meaning of the term. It may therefore, perhaps, be 
advantageously explained that as the Indjan Revenue 
is mainly derived from the land, it is of the first im- 
por^ce, on the acquintion of new territory, clearly 
to ascertain the persons from whom the Government 
dues are to be exacted, and the amount that is payable 
by each. We may call it Rent or we may it 
Revenue, it little matters. The adjustment of the 
mutual relations between the Government and the 
agricnltarists was known as the Settlement of the 
Revenue. It was an afiair of as much vital interest 
and conoemment to the one as to the other, for to 
he charged with the payment^of the Revenue was to 
be acknowledged as the proprietor of the land. 

When we took possession of the country ceded 
by the Kewab>Wuaeer of Oude^ or conquer^ from 
the Mohrattas, all sorts of pK^rietors presented them* 
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•dTM, aad our offioen, having no q^adal dieotiM 
and no overriding pv^udioei^ were willing to een* 
ttdw the dumsof aU, whether small or great hoUan^ 
vriiom thejr found in actual poiiesiion ; and brief set* 
dements oroDgagements were made with them, pend* 
ing a more dunoug^ investigation of thrir lights. 
There was^ doubtibss, at first a good deal of ignoranoe 
on our part, and a good deal of wrongdoing and 
usurpation on the part of those with whom we were 
called upon to deal But the landed gentry of these 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces, thou|^ tiiey anf- 
fwed by the extenrion of the British R^, were not 
deliberatdy destroyed by a theory. It was the in- 
evitable tendenqr of our Regulations, eiq^edally of 
that great Mystery of Iniquity, the Sale Law, and of 
the immigration of astute native functionaries firam 
the Lower Provinces, which inaugurated our mle^ to 
subvert the supremacy of the old landholders. Under 
the system, whicdi we introduced, men who had been 
proprietors of vast tracts of country os fiw as the eye 
could reach, shrivelled into tenants of mud>huts and 
possessors only of a fow cooking-pots. The prooesi^ 
though certain in its results, was §^ual in its opera- 
tion ; and the ruin which it entailed was inddntal^ 
not systematic. It was ignorantly suffisred, not deli^ 
beiately decreed. But, at a later period, when a new 
political creed had grown up among our British fimn- 
ticmaries in India, and upon offlcmt of thisnewsduml 
devolved the duty of firing the relations of the agiip 
cultural classes with the British Government^ the 
great besom of the Settlement swept out the remnant 
of the landed gentry foom thrir buorial pomearions^ 
and a race of peasant-projoietors were leoognfaedaa 
the le^timate inheritors of the scfiL 
How this haj^ed may be briefly stated. A P«n 
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1806-56. manent Settlement on the Bengal modd had been 
talked oi^ ordered and counter-oidered ; but for nearly 
a third part of a century, under a series of brid 
engagements with holders of different kinds, uncer- 
tainty and confusion prevailed, injurious both to the 
Government and to the People. But in the time 
1833. of Lord William Bentinck an order went forth for 
the revidon of this system or no-system, based upon 
a detailed survey and a clearly rworded definition of 
, rights, and what is known in History as the Settle- 
ment of the North-West Provinces, was then formally 
commenced. 

That it was benevolently designed and consci- 
entiously executed, is not to be doubted. But it was 
marred by a Theory. In the pursuit of right, the 
framers of the settlement fell into wrong. Striving 
after justice, they perpetrated injustice. Nothing 
1846. could be sounder than the declared principle that “ it 
was the duty of the Government to ascertain and pro- 
tect all existing rights, those of the poor and humble 
villager as well as those of the rich and influential 
Talookhdar.”* It was said that this principle had 
been not only asserted, but acted upon. But the fact 
is, that the practice halted a long Avay behind the 
principle. Such were the feelings with which many of 
our officci*s regarded the great landholders, that equal 
justice between the conflicting claims and interests 
of the two classes was too often ignored. There 
were scales over the eyes of commonly clear-sighted 
men when they came to look at this question in the 
face, and therefore the ^‘poor and humble villager'’ 

* See letter of Mr. John Thorn, undeniable truth, that "in so fhr aa 
ton, Seeretmto Government, North- this is done vrith care and diligenoe 
West Provinces, to Mr. H. M. M- viU the measure be sueoessnil in 
liot, Seeretarr to Board of Kevenue, plaein(r nropertv on * beallbj and 
April 80, 1843. It is added, with sound footing." 
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had a full measure of justice, pressed down and run- 18S64& 
ning over, whilst the “rich and influential Talookhdar” 
had little or none. 

There are few who have not become familiar with 
this word Talookhdar; who do not know that an 
^fluential dass of men so styled, in virtue of certain 
rights or interests in the land, were dispossessed of 
those rights or interests and reduced to absolute ruin. 

It must he understood, however, that the proprietary 
rights of which I speak were very different from the 
rights of landed property in England. The Talookh- 
dar was little more than an hereditary revenue-con- 
tractor. His right was the right to all the just rents 
paid by the actual occupants, after satisfaction of 
the Government claims. His property was the rent 
minus the revenue of a particular estate. This Ta- 
lookhdaree right, or right of collection, was distinct 
from the Zemindaree right, or proprietary right in 
the soil; The Talookhdar, who paid to Government 
the revenue of a large cluster of villages, had, perhaps, 
a proprietary right in some of these small estates; 
perhaps, in none. The proprietary right, in most 
instances, lay with the village communities. And it 
was the main effort of the English officers, engaged 
in the Settlement of the Nor^-West Provinces, to 
bring these village occupants into direct rdalions 
with the Government, and to reedye from them the 
amount of the assessment fixed upon their several 
estates. 

Now it was a just and fitting thing that the rights 
of these village propri^rs should be dearly d^ed. 

But it was not always just that the Government should 
enter into direct engagements with them and drive 
out the intervening Talookhdar. The actual occu- 
pants might, in a former generation, have been a con- 
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soquenoe only of a pre^isting Tolookhdarec right, 
as in cases where cultivators had been located on 
waste lauds by a contractor or grantee of the State ; 
or the Talookhdar might have acquired his pontion 
by purchase by faVour, perhaps by fraud, after the 
location of the actual occupants ; still it was a pro- 
prietary interest, perhaps centuries old. Let us ex- 
plain tWr position as we may, these Talookhdars con- 
stituted the landed aristocracy of the oountiy ; they 
* had recognised manorial rights ; they had, in many 
instances, all the dignity and power of great feudal 
barons, and, doubtiess, often turned that power to 
badaccoimt. But whether for good or for evil, in past 
}'ears, we found them existing as a recognised insti- 
tution ; and it uus at the same time a miel wrong 
and a grievous error to sweep it away as though it 
were an incumbrance and an usmrpation. 

The theor}' of the Settlement officers was that the 
village Zemindars had an inalienable right in the soil, 
and that the Talodchdar was little better than an 
i!lpstart and an impostor. All the defects in his 
tenure were ri^dly scanned; all the vices of his 
diaracter were violently exaggerated. He was wit- 
ten down as a fraudulrat upstart and an unscrupu- 
lous oppressor. To oust a Talookhdar waa held 
by some young Settiemcut officers to be as great an 
adiievement as to shoot a tiger ; and it was done, too, 
with just as clear a conviction of the benefit con- 
ferred upon the district in which the animal prowled 
and marauded. It was done honestly, consden- 
tiondy, laborioudy, as a deed cnti^g the doer 
to the gratitude of mankind. There was something 
thorou^ in it that wrung an unwilling admiration 
even ^m those who least approved. It was a 
grand levelling system, reduding everything to first 
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piinciples and a ddviog. Adam. Who was a gentle* 
man and a Talodchdar, they adced, when these time* 
honoured tillage Communities were first estahliahod 
on the sdl? 1^ the Settlement Officer, in pursuit of 
the gr^ scheme of restitution, was fidn to sweep out 
the Landed Gentry and to applaud the good thing he 
had done.* 

And if one, by happy chance, was lurought bade by 
• saving hand, it wis a maty and a ndrade; and 
the exception whidi proved die rule. The chances 
agunst him were many and great, for he had divers 
ordeals to pass through, and he seldom survived 
diemaH It was the wont of many Settlement officers 
to assist the solution of knotty questi<ms of pro* 
piietary right by a refisrence to personal diaracter 
and conduct, so that when the daims of a great 
Tdookhdar could not be altogether ignored, it was 
dedared that he was a rogue or a foci*— perhaps^ an 
atrodous compound of both — and that he had ffir- 
fidted, by oppressions and c. .dties, or by nef^ects 
acarody less cruel, all claim tbn omnpaaaion ^ the 
State. They gave the man a bad name^ and straight- 
way thi^ went out to ruin him. A sinj^ illnstra* 
tion will suffice. One gf the great landholders thus 
oonagned to perdition was the Rigah of Mynpooree. 
Of an dd and honoured ftmily, distingimihed fiw 
loyal^ and good service to the British (^vemment, 
he was the Talo(Ahdar of a large estate comprising 
nearly two hundred villa^ and was amongrt the 
most influential of the landed aristocracy of that part 
of the country. The l^tUement officer was one of 


* la Mtlwr flSeitl baguaca da* 
atribad tf Uaateaait^miMr Bo* 
balaaaaa "fhayMiaUiog^aBdpar* 
hajia Maaariw^ nwdiniaa to lawaa 
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USMO. the ahieet and best of his dess. Fulfilling the 
llr.aii- promise of his youth, he afterwaMs attained to >].. 
hipest post in those veiy Provinces, an* ciniucnoe 
from wl^ ho might serenely contemplate the fact 
that the theory of the Dead*Level is against nature, 
and cannot be enfdtwed without a oonvulnon. Bui, 
in the early days of which I am speaking, a great 
Talookhdar was to him what it was to others of the 
same school; and he represented that the Rigah, 
^ himsdf incompetent almost to the point of imbecility, 
was surrounded by agents of the worst character, 
who in his name had been guilty of all kinds of 
cmdty and oppresdon. Unfit as he was said to be 
for the management of so large tin estate, it would, 
according to the prevailing creed, have been a 
righteous act to exclude him from it; but it was 
necessary, according to rule, to espy also a flaw in 
his tenure; so it was found diat he hod a just pro- 
prietary right in only about a fourth of the two 
hundr^ villages.* It was proposed, therefore, that 
his vterritorial greatness should to this extent be 
diorh down in the future Settlement, and that the 
bulk d the property should be settled with the vil- 
lage communities, whose rights, whatever they might 
originally have been, had lain for a century in 
abeyance. 

Above the Settlement officer, in the ascending 
scale of our Administrative Agency; was the Com- 
missioner; above the Commisrioner, the Board of 
Revenue; above the Board of Revenue, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. In this cluster of graduated autho- 
rities the Old and New School alternated like the 
Blade and White of a chess-board. The reeommen- 

* The exact mteiber vai 189, of peuation, in the ebapa of a per- 
vhioh it waa rated that the Bigah eentaaL was to be giw& Urn f« the 
eonUI jutif be tceoided as pro- toee « the net. 
prietor onljr of 61. A nonej-oom- 
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datk»is of Gemtge Edmonstone were stoutly opposed 
by Robert Handlton. The sharp, incisive logic of 
the Commiknoner cut through the falladous reason- 
ing of the Settlement officer. “ {le was of opinion 
that the value of landed possessions and the import- 
ahoe attached to them co^d neveb be made up by a 
money allowance; that the imbedlity of the Rajah, 
if affording a justification for his bmng rdieved from 
the management of his estate, could be none for de- 
priving his fiunily of their inheritance ; and that it 
was inconsistent to denounce as oppressive in a native 
ruler the same measures of sale and dispossesnon 
whidi were adopted by our own Government towards 
Revenue defaulters.”* But the Board, of which the 
Uving prind]^ was Robert Bird, dissented from the 
views of the Commisnoner, and uphdd the-levelling 
processes ct the Settlement officer. Then Lieutenant- 
Governor Robertson appeared upon the scene, and 
the dedai<m of the Boaid was flung back upon them 
as the mgnst growth of a vidous, generalising system, 
whidi would break up every large estate in the 
oonntiy into minute fractions, and destroy the whole 
aristocracy of the country. He could not see that^ 
on the score dther of invalidity of tenure or of ad- 
ministrative incapadty, it would be just to pare down 
tile Rajah’s estate to one-fourth of its ancestral dimen- 
amis ; so be ruled that the settlement of the whole 
oi|^t xij^tiy to be made with the Talookhdar.f But 
the vkiantu^ of the case were not even then at an 


* HaMtdi of Obnt of Dineton, 
AMauTltol. 

T *ne LtentoontOovenior n- 
eoiM kb opiaiiii^ tkia ID iRoof of 
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eluiifo; that if the Zenindaia em 
posaeaaed the ri^ta attributed to 
tliem, the? had not been m theaetife 
enjojmeiit of them for ii|iwaida of a 
oentttiT, while the Bim’a olaiM 
had bera admitted fbr more thaa 
four generatiooa ; that» 
the ineoBfenieiioe whidi nUt aodm- 
tiinea reeiilt from the ntogpUSm oC 
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end. The opposition of the Board caused some delay 
in the issue of the formal instructions of Govemmeait 
for the recognition of the Talookhdar, and before the 
settlement had be^n made with the Rajah, Robertson 
had resigned his post to another. That other was a 
man of the same sthool, with no greater passion thftn 
his predecessor for the subversion of the landed 
gentry ; but sickness rendered his tenure of office too 
brief, and, before the close of *the year, he was suc- 
ceeded by one whose name is not to be mentioned 
without respect — the honoured son of an honoured 
&ther — ^the much-praised, much-lamented Thomason. 
He was as earnest and as honest as the men who bad 


gone before him ; but his strong and sincere convic- 
tions lay all in the other way. He was one of the 
chief teachers in the New School, and so strong was 
his faith in its doctrines that he regarded, Avith feel- 
ings akin to wondering compassion, as men whom 
God had given over to a strong delusion that they 
should believe a lie, all who still cherished the opi- 
la^ons which he had done so much to explode.* 


the superior malf^oosar, it would not 
be reconcilable with ^od feeling or 
justice to deal as the Board pro- 
posed to do, with one found in actual 
and long- acknowledged possession. 
He conaemned the practice of de> 
eidin^ cases of this nature on one 
invariable and generalising principle ; 
stated that he could discover no suf- 
ficient reason for excluding the Rajah 
of Mjnpoorce from the management 
of any of the villages composing the 
Talook of Minchunnah ; and finally 
withheld his confirmation of the 
settlement concluded with the vil- 
lage Zemindars, directing the engage- 
ments to be taken from the Talookh- 
of Court o/Directors^ 
Auguit 13, 1851. 

* See, for example, his reflections 
on the contnmacy of Mr. Boulderson, 
of vhom Mr. Thomason says : “With 


mneh honesty of principle he is pos- 
sessed of a constitution of mind 
which prevents hint from readily 
adopting the principles of othmrs, or 
acting uMn their rules. A great 
part of his Indian career has oeen 
passed in opposition to the pievsil- 
ing maxims of the dav, and he finds 
himself conscientionsij adverse to 
what has been done.*’ With reipeet 
to these prevailing maxims, Mr. F. 
H. Robinson, of the Civil Servke^ 
ill a pamphlet published in ISfiS, 
quotes the significant observation 
^ an old Ressaldar of Gaidsoer's 
Horse, who said to him : “ No doubt 
the wisdom of the new gmdlemea 
had shown them the My and the 
ignorance of the gratlemen of the 
old time, on whom it pleased God» 
nevertheless, to bestow the fovevn- 
meat of India.” 
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Supreme in tlie North-West Provinces, lie found the 
case of the Mynpooree Rajah still formally before the 
Government. No final orders had been issued, so he 
issued them. The besom of the Settlement swept the 
great Talookhdar out of three-fourths of the estate, 
and the village proprietors were left to engage with 
Government for all the rest in his stead. 

It is admitted now, even by men who were per- 
sonally concerned imthis great work of the Settlement 
of Nc^em India, that it involved a grave political 
error. It was, undoubtedly, to convert into bitter 
enemies those whom sound policy would have made 
the ftiends and supporters of the State. Men of the 
Old School had seen plainly from the first that by these 
measures we were sowing broadcast the seeds of futuro 
trouble. Foremast among these was the veteran Di- 
rector Tucker, who had been engaged in the first set- 
tlement of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, and 
who knew as well as any man what rights existed on 
our original assumption of the government of those 
tetTitoiiea ‘‘The way to conciliate the peasantiy,*’ 
he wrote, “or to improve their condition, is not, I 
think, by dissolving the connexion between them and 
the superior Talookhdars, or village Zemindars. The 
one we have, I fear, entirely displaced ; but we cannot 
destroy the memory of their past or the consciousness 
of their present state. They were once prosperous^ 
and diey and thdr descendants must fed that Ih^are 
no hmger ao. Th^ are silent, because the natives of 
India arewoonstomed to endure and to submit to the 
will of their rulers; bqt if an enemy appear on our 
Western frontier, or if an insurrection unhappily take 
places we shall find these Talookhdarsi, I apprehend, 
in the adverse ranka^ and their ryots and retaineia 
ranfod underlie same standard.** And a quarter of 
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a century later, one who had recaved the traditions 
of this school unbroken from Thomas Campbell 
Robertson, at whose feet he had sat, wrote that he 
bad long been pointing out that, “ although the old 
families were being displaced fast, we could not 
destroy the memory of the past, or dissolve the 
ancient connexion between them and their people ; and 
said distinctly that, in the event of any insurrection oc- 
curring, we should find this great and influential body, 
through whom we can alone hope to keep under and 
control the rural masses, ranged against us on the side 
of the enemy, Avith their hereditary followers and re- 
tainers rallying around them, in spite of our attempts 
to separate their interests.” “My warnings,” he 
added, “were unheeded, and I was treated as an 
alarmist, who, having hitherto served only in the 
political department of the State, and bang totally 
inexperienced in Revenue matters, could pvc no 
sound opinion on the subject.”* 

Warnings of this kind were, indeed, habitually 
di^garded; and the system, harsh in itself, was 
earned out, in some cases harshly and uncompro- 
misingly, almost indeed as though there were a plea- 
sure in doing it. It is true that men deprived of their 
vested interests in great estates were r^mmended 
for money-payments direct from the Treasury ; but 
this was no compensation for the loss of the land, 
with all the dignity derived from manorial rights 
and baronial privileges, and it was sometimes felt to 
be an insult. It was not even the fiuhion in 
those days to treat the Native Gentry with personal 
eourte^ and conciliation. Some of the great mastea 

* Penonl Adventures doting ttie and late l lai nsttnhi and CoDeeior of 
Indian Rebellion. William Ed- Bndaoii,ia B oluk uBd . 
vratdib B.CB., Judge of Benares, 
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of the sdiooly men of the highest prolnty and bene- MMI 
volenoe, are said V> have fiuled in tUa vrith a great 
fiulure, as.lamrataUe as it was sorpriiing^ "In the . 
matter of discourtesy to the nadve gently,” wrote 
Oolond Sleeman to John Colvin, "I can only say 
|hat Robert Mertins Bird insulted them, whenevor 
he had an opportunity of doing so; and that Mr. 
Thomason was too apt to imitate him in this as 
in other things. Of course thdr example was fed- 
lowed by too many of tiidr followers and admirers.”* 

And whilst all this was going on, there was another totAw 
process in active operation by which the poutkm cd****** 
the privileged classes u'os still further reduced. 

There is not one of the many dificulties, which the 
acquisition of a new country entails upon n^ more 
serious than that which arises from the multiplicity 
of privil^jes and prescriptions, territorial and offidal, 
which, undetermined by any fixed principle, have 
existed under the native Govermnent which we have 
supplanted.. Even at the outset of our administrative 
career it is difficult to deal with these irregular 
dawns, but the difficulty is multiplied tenfold by 
delay. The action of our Government in dl^sucli 
oases should be prompt and unvarying. Justice or 
I^jusfiee should be quids in its operation and oquiil 
in its effisets. Aoeustomed to revolutions of empire 
(and mutations of fortune, the native mind readily 
ooiiqprdiends the idea of confiscation as the imme- 
ffiale result of conquest. Meny and forbearanec at 
Sadi time are not eiqpectcd, and are little understood. 

The deeoeiitof the strong hand of the conqueror upon 
adl adsting; rights and privileges is looked for with a 
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iuc<M. feeling of sabmission to inevitable &te ; and at nuh 
a time no one wonders, scarody sny one complains^ 
when the acts of a former Government are ignored, 
and its gifts are violently resumed. 

Under former Government!, and indeed, in tiie 
earlier days of our own, there had ])een large alienai 
tions of revenue in ftivour of persons who had rendered 
good service to the State^ or had otiulrwise acquired 
the favour of the rulers of the land. These rent-fiee 
tenures were of many different kinds. A volume 
/might be filled with an account of them. Some were 
burdened with conditions; some were not Smne 
were personal life-grants; some were hereditary and 
perpetual. Some were of old standing; some were 
of recent origin. Some had been fairly earned or 
justly acquired ; others were the vile growth ot firaud 
and corruption. They varied no less in the dreum- 
stances of thdr acqnisntion than in their intrinsic 
character and inherent conditions. But anyhow they 
were for some time a part of our system, and had 
come to be regarded as the rights of the oocupanta 
Every^ycar which saw men in undisturbed posses- 
sion seemed to strengthen those rights. An inquiry, 
at the outset of our career of administration, into the 
validity of all such tenures would have been an in- 
tdligiblo proceeding. Doubtless, indeed, it was ex- 
pected. But years passed, and the danger seemed to 
have passed with them. Nay, more, the inactivity, 
sceminj^y the indifference of the British Government, 
with respect to those whom we found in possession, 
emboldened others to fabricate similar rights, ond to 
lay daim to immunities which they had never en- 
joyed undor thdr native masters. 
iaipL In Bengal this manufacture rent-free tenures 
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was eanied on to aa extent that lai^gdy dimfaiahed iise>M. 
the l^githnate revenue of the country. A very oqb> 
nderable porliim of theae tenures vraa the growA of 
Ibe traniitton-period immediately befiKre and inune* 
diatdy after our assumption of the Dewanee^ or 
Revenue -Adminietralion, of Bengal, Bdrar, and 
Orissa. At the time of the great Permanent Set* ifM. 
tlemmit the rent-free holders were called upon to 
register llieir chums tb exempdon frmn'the payment 
of the Government dues, and their grounds of exemp- 
tion ; and as thqr still remained in pcsseation, thq^r 
believed that their rights and privileges had been 
confirmed to them. The Ponmanent Settiemoi^ 
indeed, was hdd to be the Magna Charta of the 
privil^^ classes; and for more than fiarty yeaia 
men rejoiced in thdr freeholds^ undisturbed by any 
thoughts of invalidity of title or insocuiity ^ 
tenure. 

But after this lapse of years, when Fraud itselfBMaMpUn 
might reasonably have pleaded a statute cf Umita- 
tions, tile Enj^ revenue-officer awdee to a sense of 
tho wrongs midured by his Government So much 
revenue alienated; so many worthless tinecuristo 
living in indolent contentment at the cost of the Stat^ 
enjoying vast privileges and immunities, to the injury 
of the great mass ^ the Pcopla Si^y It was a 
scandal and a rqiroabht Then wdl-r^ dever 
secretaries, with a turn for historical illustration, dis- 
oovered a parallel between this grievous state of 
things in Bmgal and that which preceded the great 
revdution in IVance^ wi|}en the privileges of the old 
nobilHy pressed out the very Uft of the nation, until 
the day of redcoiing and retribution earner with a 
more &e tyranny of Ha own. Viewed in tIA 
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IHM*. it irasheld to be an imperative duly to Colberdae the 
Lakhingdaie of the Lower Propneea.* So the re* 
8iunplaoii*officer was let loose upon the lynd. Titles 
were called for; proofii of validity were to be esta* 
blishedy to the satiifoction (tf the Government func* 
ticmaiy. But in families, which seldom last a geneigt* 
tion without seeing their houses burnt down, and in 
a climate, which during some months of the year is 
made up of incessant runs, and during others of 
steamy exhalations — ^where the devouring damp, and 
* the 8^ more devouring insect, ponsume all kinds of 
perishable property, even in 8tout*walled houses, it 
would have Iwen strange if genuine documentary 
evidence had been forthcoming at the right time. It 
was an awful thing, after so many years of undis* 
turbed possesrion, to i)C called upon to establish 
proofs, when the only proof was actual incumbency. 
A rdgn of terror then commenced. And if, when 
thus threatened, the weak Bengalee had not some- 
times betaken himself in self-defence to the ready 
weapons of forgery, he must have changed his nature 
tinder the influence* of his fears. That what ensued 
may properly bo described as wholesale confiscation is 
not to be doubted. Kxpert young revenuo-oflicers 
settled scores of coses in a day ; ond families, who 
had hdd possession of inherited estates for long years, 
and never doubted the security of their tenure, found 
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thomelves niddenfy deprived ikdr firedioUle and 1IS64A. 
compdled to pay or.to go. That die State had been 
laxgety defipudi^ at aome time or other, is more 
than probable. Many, it is admitted, were in poases* 
sion who had oiipnaUy no good dde to the exemp- 
tion thqr eiyoyed. ^ But many alst^ whose titles were 
oiiginaUy valid, oould produce no sadsfiu^iy evi- 
dence of their valicUty ; so the fraudulent usurper 
and the rightful possessor were involved in one com- 
mon ruin. 

The success of these operations was loudly 
vaunted at the time. A sodid revolution had been 
accomplished, to the manifest advantage of the States 
and at no cost, it was said, of popular discontent 
The Bengalee is proverbially tiuoaid, patient, and long- 
suffering. But there were frr-seeing men who said, 
even at that time, that though a strong Government 
might do this with impunity in those lower provinces^ 
they must beware how th^ attempt similar spoliation 
in other parts^of India, espedaUy in those from which 
the Native Amy was recruited. If you do^ it was 
prophetically said, you will some day find yourselves 
holding In^ only with European troops. The pro- 
bability of alienating by sudi measures the loyalty of 
the miUtaiy classes was* earnestly discussed in the 
European journals of Calcutta;* and it was said, by 
those who defended the measure, that it was not in- 
tended to extend these resumptkm operations to other 

* TlMrollowiag;writt«iaqnit«r dwriiaUe fc mdatioM vhkdi it i> 
of ft eonaqrifok afllMdi s Mtiow aoiwwssiatoe«aacftlendldeiUi9'. 

(^ne of tbft MBioliiiwiiiift owa Iks alani Iwi aot jel, «• bdimk 
UMftCBlntftiftod^faMOftiigMB: qpitad to Uw Aimj, bat it Im mt 
"Wftvoald Jftit lint bgf tbft to bftoa vilhoat Ms' eanot of cooi- 

thoftft who hftfft phmfti thb mt phArto; aid va woold mj ooIibIj 
cfttroodiaan attaak opoa vootaa aid lopaatMb pot tt to our ralen, 
lights that tbaSapqia no ftinootftli whaUntaiiwaaarpndnttonn 
mmj rlbiiw Ttnhntni tha riib to wIMi thia Beaanptioa 
whuaobSMftaMaqppoilad bftha nMan voald aaasac or ktir ia^ 
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parts of the oonntiy. But scarody any part of the 
countiy escaped; scarcdy any taoe of men, holding 
rcnt-fim estates of any kind, ^t aecnre in the posses- 
aon oS rights and privileges which they had enjt^ed 
under Mogul and Mahratta nde, and had believed 
that they could still enjt^ under the Raj of the 
Christian ruler. 

In the North-West Provmces it was part of the 
duty of the Settlement officer to inquire into rentrf^ 
tenures, and to resume or to release from assessment 
the Ifui^ thus held. The feelings with which the task 
imposed upon him vns regaided varied with the 
character and the opinions of the functionary thus 
employed ; but whilst those who were disposed to look 
compasaonately upon doubtful claims, or believed 
that it would be sound policy to leave men in undis- 
turbed possession even of what might have been in 
the first instance unrighteously acquired, were few, 
the disciples of Bird and Thomason, who viewed all 
such alienations of revenne as unmixed evils, and 
considered that any respect shown to men who were 
described “ drones who do no good in tiic public 
hive” was an injury done to the tax-paying com- 
munity at huge, were many and poweiful, and left 
their impresaon on the land. Rejoicing in the great 
principle of tlie Dcod-Ticvel, the Boa^ commonly 
supported the views of the resumptionist ; and but 
for the intervention of Mr. Robertson, the Licutc^nt- 

falliblykdL Tlw ratirc loUier bM Hie Owmmciit maj tben kern 
loiwIiocniiitlwIitiMtarplMiiigim- nlbrr iiOe tint imme it not Uie 
pliat idnneo upon Britiin bitii end enlj Iking needfni, and tint their 
MHHMr; bnt kt the eham ooee be Enaiwinl arithnwtML iniUnd of nak- 
brtiEcn, kt tin eodfaanlion of lent- ing twice two eqaai to one^ ai Swift 
flee kwl spiad to time pronneea mjt waa the caie in Ireland, maj 
wt of which onr imj a iteniledl end Iqr ostiaetiu fioae the aane 
and the conieqnaneca mn bn that nneeaa of ■ nl ti pl katien jnat no. 
we aball etej aeon haee to tnat.iar tiiiiw at dl**— J yie ha w ^ JVmnw- 
onr aeenritr to Bittak tioo|a akne. dir 1^1838. 
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Governor, there would ecarcdy, at the end of the inaM. 
Settlement operations, have been a rent-free tenure 
in the land. There was sometimes a show of justice 
on the side of resumption, fmrthe immunity had been 
granted, in the first instance, as payment for ser#se 
no longer demanded, or what had been originally 
merely a life-grant had assumed the character of an 
hereditary assignment. Perhaps there was sometimes 
more than suspiciop that in unsettled times, when 
there was a sort of scramble for empire, privileges of 
thb kind liad been fabricated or usurped ; but in other 
Instances strong proofs of validity were ignored, and 
it has been freely stated^ even by men of their own 
order, that these earnest-minded civilians “rejected 
royal firmans and other authentic documents,” and 
brought upon the great rent-roll of the Company 
lands which had been for many generations free from 
assessment. Nay, even the highest authority, in the 
great Settlement epoch, declared that “the Settle- 
ment officer swept up, without inquiry, every patch 
of unre^stered land ; even those exempted by a sub- 
sequent order, which did not come out until five- 
sixths of the tenures had been resumed.” In one 
district, that of Furrudeabad, “ the obligations of a 
treaty and the direct orders of Government were but 
lightly dealt with ; and in all, a total dinp^ard was 
evino^ for the acts even of such men as Warren 
Hastings and L(«d Lake.”* In every case what was 
done was done oonadentiously, in the assured belief 
that it was for the general of the people ; but 
the v^ knowledge that was most vaunted, a know- 
ledge the insdtutions 'and the temper of the natives, 

* Uiirateof Ifr.Bobarlm, Lits- Um Cowl «f IKnetoia Aaaut 
lenant-Govenior H the North-Weet 1851. 

Provinces^ qeoted in DetpaMi of 
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upon the dangerous coast of Little Learning. 

There were^ however, it has been said, some men en- 
gaged in those great Settlement operations who were 
n^ smitten with tlTis unappeasable earth-hunger, and 
w&> took altogether ‘another view«both of the duty 
and of the policy of the State. Mr. Mansel, of whose 
eager desire, so honourably evinced at a later period, 
to uphold the Native States of India I liave already 
spoken, was the principal exponent of these excep- 
tional opinions. “ If it be of importance,” he wrote, 
in his ]^>port on the Settlement of the Agra Distinct, 
** to conciliate the alfcetions of the people, as well as 
to govern by the action of naked penal laws ; if it be 
important tliat the natural tendency of every part of 
native society in these provinces, to sink into one 
wretched level of poverty and ignorance, should, ns n 
principle, bo cheeked as far ns possible by the acts of 
Gomniment; if it be important that the pride of 
aiicestiy and nobility, the valour of past times, and 
the natioiml character of a eonntiy, riiould lx‘ che- 
rished in recollection, as ennobling feelings to the 
human mind, 1 know of no act to which I could 
pmnt with more satisfaction, as a xcalous seri'ant of 
Government, tlian the gi'iuMons manner in which the 
restmution of the family of the Budilawnr Rajah to rank 
and fortune was made by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Agra ; and I raiinot refrain from allowing u^self to 
echo, for the inhabitants of this part of the country, 
that feeling, in a rc|mrt of necessity, hugety con- 
nected with the welhirc and hapinness of the district 
of Agra.” Mr. Robertson had granted the Buddawar 
Jaghcer to the adopted son of the deceased Rajah, and 
it was the recognition of this adoption which so re- 
jmoed the heart of the sympathiNiig Settlement officer. 



ufimniON oiBUfioin. 17ft 

Attiie«veiitsofwhidilamaboattoiirite<)oou^ inf<n, 
for the molt port) in’Kortbtm Indi% it ii to tibe dii> 
torbii^ OMiwi in tbit piM of the ooontiy that the 
intraduetoiy leothm of this book is mainly deroted. 

Bat belbre it panel altogether away fimn the aalyeet 
ol^Beinmption, lomething should ‘be mid about the 
<yiera1ioni of that great oonfiseatoiy IVibaiial kaoim 
ai the Inam Commiaiion of Bombay. This waa but 
the aopplement of a series of measures^ of whidi itciBgahy 
would take a Icmg time to write in detail A great 
part of the territory, now oonstitating the Presidency 

Bmnbay, was in 1817 conquered from the Peishwah. 

With conquest came the did difficulty, of whidi I 
have spoken*o~the difficulty of dealing with the 
privil^^ and prescriptions, ^e vested interests of aU 
kinds, ■territorial and official, derived from the Hah* 
ratta Government As in !^gal and in the North- 
Western Provinces, these diffiedties were greatly ag> 
gravated by delay. Had we instituted a seardiing 
inquiry at onee, and resumed every doubtfiil tenure; 
had we cancdled even the undoul^ grants of frcmer 
govwnmentt and suddenly annulled aU existing privi- 
leges, such proceedings in the eyes of the people woidd 
have been the intelUgiblp tyranny of the conqueror, 
and, at aU events, in acoor^ce with the custom of 
the country. But our very desire to ded justly and 
generously with these privileged dasses generate de- 
laid and unequal action. At Cerent timea^ and in dif- 
ferent parts of Western India, these old aitenationaof 
Revenue were dealt with after different frshions; and 
it was a source of bitter, discontent tiiat^ under like 
drcumstances, claims were settled by Government 
witii frr greater rigour in one part if tiie country 
than in another. 

* diiit, ptga 117. 
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Ymn pMwd, ytiiont f^gnlatloiii win ftwneci, for 
tile BMqel pert ci xeitrioted t^peretioo; aad stO^ after 
the Qoimtiy had been in mum tium e third of a 
centniy under British nde^ ^e great question of 
alienated rerenue had only been partially adjusted. 
So in 1859‘an act was passed, wMch empowered a 
littie body of English ofioers, prindpaUy of the 
mOitaiy p r o fe ss i on— men, it was truly said, “not 
well versed in the principles of law, and wholly un< 
praetiaed in the conduct of judidid inquiries'’— to 
canrdse arbitrary jurisdiction over thousands of 
estate^ many dP them he^ by men of high femily, 
proud of their lineage, proud of their aaoestgd privi- 
kges^ who had won what th^ held by the sword, and 
h^ no thought by any other means of maintaining 
possession. In the Soutiiem Mahratta country there 
were large numbos of these Jagheerdan, who had 
never troubled themselves about titie<deeds, who 
knew nothing about rules of evidence, aad who bad 
believed that long years of possession were more 
oogent^than any intricacies cf law. If th^ had ever 
held written proofe of the validi^ of thdr tenures, 
they had seldom been so provident as to preserve 
them. But, perhaps, they h^ nevw had better proof 
than the memory of a fierce contest, in the great 
piirditdtMPukH or time of trouble, whi^ had pre- 
luded the dinolution of the Maluutta power in 
Weeton India, and placed the white man <m the 
nirone of the Peishwah.* Year after year had 

* Bn Hm «aiiii*U7.writton me. milted eme end reteineta vitk 
■flriet ef Mr. Gk B. Seton-Kerr: wlioN aid Umj had learnt to eon- 
"OUaib who had woo their Mtatw eider mete titke ai^eiiwaiyMwiih. 
hj the awoidL had aot been oaiefal lont it thoj wen oontemptible. la 
to toan them b with a paper barrier, other ioetaaeea am of local in. 
whiah thay fdt.tha neit auooeMful flamiM and enngetio ehaneter 
■dvontaiorwonldawoep away m on- haring gnapcd at the lande iriiidi 
aata n mkwa l y a* thamiidrea. In. hywltun' their raaoh in the gnmal 
ataad of pNohamta thsy tnni- aennnUe which preeede^ thedowm* 
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paased, odu generaidon had followed another in un> IMIi 
disturbed poeaesuori; and the great seal Time stood 
them in stead of the elaborate teehnicalides of the 
ConveTBnoer. But the Inam Oopunisaion was esta* 
blished. The fione of it went abr^ thronghout the 
Anthem Mahratta oountiy. Ffem one village to 
another passed the appalUng news that the Commis- 
moner had appeared, had called for titles that could 
not be product and that nothing but a general con- 
fiscation of property were likely to result from the 
operations of tiiis mysterious TribunaL “ Eadi day," 
it has been sud, “ produced its list of victims ; and 
the good fortune of those who escaped but added to 
the pangs of the crowd who came forth from the 
shearing-house, shorn to the skin, unable to work, 
ashamed to b^, condemned to pentuy.”* The titles 
of no. less than thirty-five thousand estates, great and 
small, were called for by the Commission, and during 
the first five years of its operations, three-fifths issuf. 
them were confiscated.! 

Whilst the operations of the Bevenue Department Opentm of 
were thus spreading alarm among the privil^ed 
classes in aU parts of the country, the Ju^dal De- 
partment was doing its«duty as a serviceable ally in 
the great war of extermination. Many of the old 
land^ proprietors were stripped to the skin by the 
decrees of our civil courts. The sale of land in 
satis&ction of these decrees was a process to which 
recourse was often had among a people inordinately 

M Dm PeUiwiih’s Ck>venim«ii|t nreeuious tiUe, or of no titk at aU, 
had inuDUMmiUad their acquisltiona to found themselfei anddenlj brought 
tile diildteii, fortified bj no better ftce to face with an apparatuau 
titles than entries in the Tillage wbiob, at sueoessivb stroke^ peeled 
aooottnt-books» whidi a closer ex- awa^ their poesessions with tbehaiih 
amination showed to be recent or pre&ion or tlie planing machine.** 

S nrions. Bonsed from the dreams * Memorial of G. B. Seton^Karr. 
tbirtj years» these proprietors of f Ibid. 

N 
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mm addicted to litigitioo. W« BUMt aot v^gttd it alto* 
igedifer widi Etag^ ajaa; Ibr the Iaw had oAaa 
Bodiing dae to tdce. llietearaaiiianyaanialllaaded 
praprietor whoae ftoiily have been fataWMiwi 
IbroentorieB on a partieolar eatat^ with mndi pride 
of iNith and afibcdon Ibr hia acoestial landi^ but 
poaaearing movaUe goods and chattda not worth 
nuHtediaa afewmpees. He nii|^t have owned a pair 
of mall bnilodcs and a mde oooutiy cart oonaiiting 
two wheds and a few bamboos, but beycmd snch 
aids to hmhandiy as these^ be bad nothing but a 
drinking-veaBd, a few oooldiig-potB^ aad.ihe falaakets 
wfakb tbe dews off at nig^t JnsUoe in his 
case might not be satisfied without a sorrendop of bis 
interests in the land, which ccmstatated the main p(H<> 
taon of .his wealth.* So a large number of estates 
every year were put up to sale, under the decrees of 
the courts^ in satikacdon deto sranedmes only of 
a fiew diillingB, and bought by new men, perliiqpefetmt 
difihrmit ports of the country, not improbaUy the 
agents spr representatives of astute native limctuMil* 
aties febm the lower provinces; whilst the ancient 
proprietors, stOl rooted to the soil, shrunk into small 
finmcrs or under-tenants on thdr old ancestral do- 
mains. Thus a revolution of landed propwty was 
gpradually brought about by means English appli- 
cation, whuh, acting coincidentally with the otW 
agmdes of wUch I We qpokoi, swelled the number 

• IbmtbUdbcMtlwprindpfe BaigdCivilSenieaiiialfcBoaai- 
««» which the fanrvashHed. Bat danhefonaw^^Mtctes patapfor 

I WimtiMtmaaBucaMBopaiBS wk for Coat rapeec (eight >hilliiigi)i 

were takea to aieertua ia the liat whUapimtoawjaittheaamae 
notaaeB what w^e the atorablo tfaaBu^gnieer.get^adeorae 
goOdo of the debtor. Beooarsewae maaanMditeoaitag^aeqaim 
had to the reguter of leaded pro- fiw half a eoveieign, pat ap hia estate 
pair, eveawbea the ^btamouated ia ChealuK for the laaia iakead 
toBoaMtethaafcarorfiverapeee. of ieiBaia|r tte debt bythe aaieof 
** I have aera,” itjt aa officer of tbo Ut alk oaibmla.’' 
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of liie duaiSicted, dangerous classes, who tnioed their US64I& 
dmrafid to the operations of British rule, and sullenly 
M i M their time for the recovery of what-they had 
l oitf , in some new revolutionary epoch. 

This general system x>f depression, which, thus as- 
■i.mwig many d^!rent forms and exerdting itself in 
many dil^nt ways, struck with uniform precition at 
the most cherished privileges of the upper classes, had 
not ite origin in the fertile brain of Lord Dalhourie. 

He. only confirmed and extended it; confirmed it in 
OUT ol dA»* provinces, and extended it to those which 
he had himsdf acquired. In the Punjab it sorely dis- 
quieted some few of our more chivalrous English 
qfl iew cmmected with the Administration,* and it 
was carried into the Oude dominions, as will hereafter 
be drown, with a recklessness which in time brought 
down upon us a terrible retribution. Every new 
of territory made the matter much worse. 

Not merdy because the privileged classes were in 
-those territories struck down, but because the exten* 
sion of the British Raj gradually so contracted the 
area on which men of high social position, expelled by 
our system firam the Company’s provinces, could find 
pEofitaUeand honourably employment^ that it seemed 
as every outlet for native enterprise and ambi- 

tion were about to be closed agiunst them. It was 
Am, indeed, made the great difference between 

* Sr Herbert SdwirdeL in a state of the old ofiieiab and Sidars.’*' 
IbaiofandMqaoledbjlfr. Charles Of Henij Lawrenoe himself. Mr. 
BaifceettlikfmiliiD'* Notes of the Baikes says: "He fonglit eveir 
Betolt of the liortli-Wesi Provinces losing bettle for the old eliiefs and 
of ladow** eays of Aitirar Cooks, Jagheerdarswith entire disimrd for 
that he "hnbuied Sr Hewj Law- his own interest, and at laat left the 
icaoe*e Minis, and became grestlj Punjab, to use Colonel Edwaides’e 
gtteebed to the ehieb mid people, words, dented all over with defeats- 
A hmdlvitmdnyeer after annex- and disappointments, bononrable 
ation. imd w Urn Plunab beoanse sears in the ejee of tho bgetandeis.**' 
he oonld nothearto aee tbe fallen 

n2 
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resumptions of rent-free estates under the Native 
Governments and under our own. It has been said 
that under the former there was no security of tenure ; 
and it is true that t^e Native Princes did not conrider 
themselves bound to maintain the grants of their pre- 
decessors, and often arbitrarily resumed them. Bui 
the door of honourable and lucrative employment 
was not closed against the sufferers. All the great 
offices of the State, civil and military, were open to the 
children of the soil. But it was not so in our British 
territories. There the dispossessed holder, no longer 
suffered to be an unprofitable drone, was not per- 
mitted to take a place among the working bees of the 
hive. And wjiat place was there left for him, in 
which he could serve under other masters? We had 
no room for him under us, and we left no place for 
him away from us. And so we made dangerous 
enemies of a large number of influential persons, 
among whom were not only many nobles of royal or 
princely descent, many military chiefs, with large 
bodies bf retainers; and many ancient landholders 
for whom a strong feudal veneration still remained 
among the agricultural classes, but numbers of the 
Brahminical, or priestly order, who had been sup- 
ported by the alienated revenue which we resum^, 
and who turned the power which th<gr exercised over 
the minds of others to 'fatal account in fomenting 
popular discontent, and instilling into the minds of 
the people the poison of religious fear. 


Other measures were in operation at the same time, 
the tendency of which was to disturb the minds and 
to inflame the hatred of the Priesthood. It seemed as 
though a great flood of innovation were about to 
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aweeptwfty an tbdr powers and their privileges. The 1M8-5& 
pale^fMed'Chriatian knight, with the great ]^calibar 
of Truth in his hand, was deaying right through all 
the most cheridied fictions and superstitions of 
Brahminism. A new generation was springing up, 

Vithout fiuth, without veneration; an inquiring, 
doubting, reasoning race, not to be satisfied with 
absurd doctrines or captivated by grotesque fables. 

The literature of Bacon and Milton was exdting a 
new appetite for Truth and Beauty ; and the exact 
sdenoes of the West, with their clear, demonstrable 
fiusts and inevitable deductions, were putting to shame 
the physical errors of Hindooism. A spirit of inquiry 
had b^ excited, and it was little likely ever to be 
allayed. It was plain that the inquirers were exalt- 
ing the Professor above the Pundit, and that the new 
teacher was fast displacing the old. 

Rightly to understand the stake for which the 
Brahmin was playing, and with the loss of which he 
was now thoeatened, the reader must keep before him 
the fact that Brahminism is the most monstrous 
Intern of interference and oppression that the world 
has ever yet seen, and that it could be maintained only 
by ignorance and superstition of the grossest kind. 

The peojde had been taught to believe that in all the 
daily cemcems of life Brahminical ministrations were 
essential to worldly success. The Deity, it was 
believed, could be propitiated only by money-pay- 
ments to this favoured race of holy men. “ Every 
form and ceremony of religion,” it has been said ; “ aU 
the public festivals; all. the accidents and concerns of 
life; the revolutions of the heavenly bodies; the 
superstitious fears of the people; births, sicknessei^ 
marriages, misfortunes ; death ; a future state — ^haye 
all been srized as sources of revenue to the Brahmins '' 
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tSIMC. ‘*The fittmer does not reap his harvestwithontpayii^ 
a Bnlmiin. to perform some oeremonj; atradesmia 
cannot bcjgin business inthont a fee to a Bralunin; a 
fisheimaa cannot. build a new booty nor bei(^ to fish 
in a. qwt which he has fermed, without a oeremonj 
and a fee."* “The Brahmin," says another and inorv< 
recent writer, “ doi» not only stand in a hierarchica], 
but also in the highest aristocrarical positicm; and 
he has an authoritative voice in all pursuits of in* 
dustry. All processes in other arts, as wdl as agri- 
culture, are supposed to have been prescribed and 
imparted through the Brahmins. Every newfy-oom* 
inenced process of business, ^eiy new machhn^ or 
oven repair of an old one, has to go through the cere- 
mony a( * poojah,’ with a feeing of the Brahmin."f 
And as the Brahmin was thus the controll^ of all the 
'Ordinary business concerns of his counti3nnen, so also 
was he the depositary of all the learning of the 
country, and the regulator of all the intdlectual pur- 
suits the people. There was, indeed, no such thing 
among^them as purely secular education. “It is a 
mark^ and peculiar feature in the diaracter of 
Hindootsm,” says another writer, himself by Inrth a 
Hindoo, “ that instead of confining itself witiiin tiic 
proper and lawful bounds prescribed to every theo- 
logical system, it interferes with and treats of every 
department of secular knowledge which human genius 
has ever invented; so that grammar, geography, 
physics, law, medicine, metaphysics, Ac., do eadifimn 
as essential a part of Hindooism as any rrii^ons topic 
with which it is concerned. , . . In their reKpoas 
wmAs th^ have treated of all the branches of secular 

* Wud M tlie Hindoo!. ia muk ntomliag asd wteUi 

t Jeffrqrton the Arnij matter. 

Appendix, in whioh there 
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ImciirledgelaDiown amoDgthem, in a regular, ISlUt. 
manner; and havie {pven them oat to ike world in a 
tone of absolute authority, from which there ooidd he 
no iq^peal.”* But the English had established a Court 
of Apped of the highest order, and Brahminkm was 
b^g oontinnaH;^ cast in it In a wo^ the whole 
hierarchy of In^ saw thdr power, thdr privileges^ 
and thdr perqiuaites rapidly cmmUing away irran 
them, and thqr gjurded themselves up to ari^ the 
devastation. 

All this had b^ gmng on for years; but the pro- 
gress of enlightenment had been too slow, and its 
manifestations too little obtmtive, greatly to alarm 
the sacerdotal mind. As long as t^ receptacles of 
this new whdomwere merely a few clever beys in the 
great towns, and the manhood of the nation was still 
saturated and sodden with the old superstitkm, Brah- 
minism might yet flourish. But when tiiese boys 
grew up in time to be beads of fiunilies, 'redoing in 
whot'ther c^od thdr frreedbm from pngudioe laugh- 
ing to scorn thdr ancestral fiuth as a bundle of old 
wives’ fiibles, eating meat and drinking wine^ and 
assuming some at least of the distinguishing artides 
of Chri^an appard, it was dear that a very serious 
peril was b^h^ning to threaten the ascmdaniy of the 
Priesthood. Th^ saw that a reformatiim of this 
kind once commenced, would work its way in time 
tiirough all the strata of sodety. Thqr saw that^ as 
new provinces were one after another hrong h * mclcr 
BtitiA rule, the new light must diffhse hadf more and 
more^ untiEl there would searody be a place for Hin- 
dooim to lurk unmdested. ^d smne at leas^ dm- 
foun^g cause and elfoct, began to argue that dl this 
anneati<m and absorption was Inoaght about for the 

• ArtMit 
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1S484(L express purpose of overthrowing the andent &iths of 
the countiy, and estabhshing a new rdi^on in thdr 
place. 

MmmUwi. Every monstrous lie exploded, every abominable 
pracdoe suppressed, ^was a blow struck at the Priest* 
hood; far all these, monstrorities and abominatioDy 
had thdr root in Hindooism, and could not be eradi- 
cated without sore disturbance and confusion of the 
soil. The murder of women oih the funeral-pile, the 
murder of little children in the Zenana, themurdor of 
the rick and the aged on the banks of the river, the 
murder of human victims, reared and &ttened for the 
sacrifice, were aU religious institutions, from which 
the Priesthood derived either profit, power, or both. 
Nay, even the wholesale strangling of unsuspecting 
travellers was sanctified and ceremonialjsed by re- 
li^on. Now all these cruel rites had been sup- 
pressed, and, what was still worse in the eyes of the 
Brahmins, the foul superstitions which nurtured thm 
were fast disappearing from the land. Authority 
might dedare their wickedness, and stilt they might 
exist ahsp^ and pa!%el of the frith of the people. 
But when Reason demonstrated their absurdity, and 
stamck conviction into the very heart of the nation, 
there* was an end of both the folly and the crime. 
The Law might do much, but Education would as- 
suredly do much more to sweep away all these time- 
honoured superstitions. Education, pure and simple 
in its seculari^, was quite enough in itself to hew 
down this dense jungle of Hindooism ; but when it 
was seen that the functions of the English school- 
master and of the Christian priest were often united 
in the same person, and that high officers of the State 
were present at examinations conducted by chaplains 
jT misrionaries, a fear arose l<^t even secular cduco- 
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tion mii^t be the mask of prosolytinn, end so the lUMk 
Brabmine began to .alarm tho minds of the dder 
members of ^e Hindoo community, who abstained, 
under priesdy influoioe, from openly countsnanciog 
what they had not the energy boldly to resist* 

%And, every year* the danger •increased. Every 
year were there manifestations of a continually in* 
creaung desire to emancipate the nadvcs of India 
from the gross supeitUtions which enchained them. 

One common fedmg moved alike the English Govom* 
meni and the En|^i^ community. In other matters 
of State-pdiioy there mi^t be essential changes^ but 
in this there was no change. One Governor might 
Tefdate another, but only to evince an increased hoe* 
tility to the great Baal of Hindooism. And in no 
man was there leas regard for time*honoured abomi* 
nations and venerable absurdities— in no man did 
the seal d ioonodasm work more mightily than 
in Lord Dalhousie. During no former adimnistrap 
tion had die vested interests of Brahminism in moral 
and material error been more ruthlessly assailed. 

There was nothing qwtematic in ail this. Almost 
indeed, might it be said that it was unoonsdloas. 

It was simply the manifestation of such love as any 
deareii^t^, strong-headed roan may be supposed 
to have for truth above error, for intdligmit pro- 
gress above ignorant stagnation. From love of 
this kind, from the assur^ conviction that it was 
equally humane and polido to substitute the straigth 
and jusdoe. of British administration for what ho 
regarded as tiie effete tyrannies of tiro East, had 
emanated the annexations which had distinguished 

* Us JssnsIWi sens- "Ws cannot help sipwMiag |nat 
tfaMa MMind is tbeir NMita of lonriM at tin sMaM of natim of 

—iMMiLiMMtiiaUiMM iipwi iB8uanee.''~JlMMalA«Asniiblfa>«l 

aha«Mottbsaakivs|artiy— «.#.( If^ISSS. 
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Ub nde. And as he deured for the good of the peqplc 
to extend the toritoriol mle of/jreat Britain, so he 
was also to extend her moral nd^ and to nudce 
Aoae people sntgect to the powers of light rather 
than Aii^ess.* And so he strove mij^tOy to ex- 
tend among them ^e blesnnga of Eiun^pean civilisaF 
thm, and the Priesthood sto^ aghast at the nght of 
^ new things, moral and matofial, by which they 
were threatened. 

Many and portentous were these menaces. Not 
only was Government Education, in a more iyst& 
matiaed and pretmitious shape than before, rapidly 
extending its network over the whole male popula- 
ticm of tile country, but even the fostnesses of tiie 
fomak apartments were not secure against the intm- 
akm of the new learning and new philosophy of the 
West England had l^gun to take account of ifo 
dkort-comings, and, among all the reproaches heaped 
upon the Company, none hod been so loud or so 
general as the cry that, whilst th^ spept millions on 
War, they grudge^ himdreds for purposes of Edu- 
cation. \S(s in ol^ience to this cry, instru6tions had 
been sent out to India, directing larger, more com- 
prehensive, more systematic measures for the instruc- 
tion the people, and authorising increased expendi- 
ture upon them. Whilst great Universities were to 
be establitiied, under the immediate charge d the 
Government, the more humble mistionary institu- 
tions were to be aided by grants of public momy, 
and no effiort was to be spar^ that could conduce to 
the q pread of European knowledge. It was plain to 
the comprehension of the guardians of Eastern leam- 
that what had been done to unlodc the £k)od- 
gates of the West, would sotm appear to be as 
nothing in comparison with the great tide of Euro* 
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pean dviliaitioii whidi waa about to be poured out UltM 
upon them. 

Moat alacming of all wen the endeavonn mad^ inJ ifilt 
during Lord Di^onde'e adminntrarion, to penetrate**^ 


The Eng^iah at the huge Premdency towna hegm to 
qrateroarin thdr efforts for' the onandpotion of the 
female mind from the utter ignonmce which had been 
its birthright, and the wires and danghtors of the 
white men began to aid in the work, cheered and en- 
couragMl ly the sympathies of thdr sisters at home. 

For the fost tim^ the education of Hindoo and 
Mahomedan females took, during the administration 
of Lord Dalhonsie, a substantial recognised diape. 

Befon it had been merdy a manifrstatitm of mis* 
sionaty zeal addressed to the conversion of a few 
orphans and castaways. But now, if not the imme* 
diate woikofthe Government in its corporate capad^, 
it was the pet project and the especial chaige of ailr. Bdkaaa 
member of th^ Government, and, on his death, passed 
into the hands of the Govemor>Gehdral himsdf, and 
afterwards was adopted by the Company’s Govern- 
ment Some years before, the Priesthood, secure in 
the bigotry and intolerance of the heads of femSies, 
might have laughed these effiMrts to scorn. But now 
young men, trained under Encash Ptofessorst were 
becoming fethers and mastens sendble of the great 
want of enlifj^tened female oompankmdiii^ and ill* 
disposed to yidd obedienoe to the dogmas of the 
Priests. So great, indeed, was tiiis yearning after 
something more attraetivp and more, satisfying tium 
the inanity of the Zenana, that the courtesans of the 
Gdcutta Baauaia taught themsdvea to play <m in- 
struments, to sing «»gi^ and to read poetry, that 
thereby thty mi^t lore firm the drei^ enviroii* 
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mentB of thdr vapid homes the very flow<ar of Young 
Bengal. 

About the same time the wedge of another startling 
innovation was being driven into the very heart of 
Hindoo Society. Among the many cruel wrongs to 
which the womanhood of tlic nation was subjected if as 
tile institution which forbade a bereaved wife ever to 
re-many. The widow who did not bum was con- 
demned to perpetual chastity. Nay, it has been 
surmised that the burning inculcated in the old re- 
ligious writings of the Hindoos was no other than 
that which, centuries afterwards, the great Christian 
teacher forbade, saying that it is better to marry than 
to bum. Be this as it may, the re-marriage of Hindoo 
widows was opposed both to the creeds and the 
customs of the land. It was on evil and a cruel thing 
itself, and the prolific source of other evils. Evil and 
crael would it have been in any country and under 
any institutions, but where mere children are married, 
often to men advanced in years, and are left widows, 
in tender youth, wjicn they have scarcely looked upon 
their h'usbands, its craelty is past counting. To the 
more enlightened Hindoos, trained in our English 
colleges and schools, the evils of this prohibition were 
so patent and so distressing, that they were fiun to see 
it abrogated by law. One of their number wrote a 
clever treatise in defence of the re-marriage of widows, 
and thousands signed a petition, in which a bdief 
was expressed that perpetual widowhood was not en- 
joined by the Hindoo scriptures. But the orthodox 
party, strong in texts, greatly outnumbered, and, 
jud^ by the standard of Hindooism, greatly out- 
argued them. The Law and the Prophets were on 
their side. It was plain that the innovation would 
isfilet another deadly blow on the old Hindoo law of 
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inheritance. Already had dire offence been given to isss^e. 
the orthodo:^ of tlj^e land by the removal of those 
disabilities yrhich forbade all who had forsaken their 
ancestral faith to inherit ancestral property. A law 
had been passed, declaring the abolition of “ so much 
of the old law or usage as inflicted on any person 
forfriture of rights or property, by reason of hb or 
her renouncing, or having been excluded from, the 
communion of any religion.'’ Against thb the old 
Hindoos had vehemently protested, not without 
threats, as a violation of the pledges given by the 
British Government to the natives of India ; pledges, 
they said, issued in an hour of weakness and revoked 
in an hour of strength.* But Lord Dalhousie had 
emphatically recorded his opinion “ that it b- the 
duty of the State to keep in its own hands the right 
of regulating succession to property,” and the Act had 
been passed. And now there was further authorita- 
tive interference on the part of the State, for it was 
proposed to l^tow equal rights of inheritance on the 
offspring of what the old-school Hindoos declared to 
be an illidt. God-proscribed connexion. This, how- 
ever, was but a part of the evil. Here was another step 
towards the complete emancipation of woman ; and 
Hindoo orthodoxy believed, or professed to believe, 
that if widows were encouraged to marry new hus- 
bands instead of burning with the corpses of the old, 


* The Bei^ Memorial said: clmnged into sullen submission to 

Your memonalists will not conceal tlieir will, and obedience to tlieir 
that from the moment the proposed power/* Tlte Madras Memorial 
act becomes a part of the law appli- was couched in much stronger lan- 
eable to llinaoosi that confidence guage. It denounced the measure 
which they hitherto felt in the pn. as a direct act of tyranny, and said 
tcrnal character of their British thattlie British Go?emment,'* tread- 
rulers will be most materially shaken, ing the path of oppression/* ** would 
No outbr^. of coai.e» is to be well dcsenre what it will assuredly 
dreaded ; but the active spirit of fer- obtain— tlie hatred and detestation 
vent loyalty to their sovereign will be of the oppressed.** 
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wives would be induced to make themselves widows 
by poisoning mr otherwise destroying their lords. It 
was i^prehended. too— uud not altogether without 
leascm* — ^that the re-marriage of Hindoo widows 
would soon be followed by a blow struck at Hindoo 
pdygamy, e^edally in its worst but most honoured 
form d Kulininn ; and so the Brahmins, discomfited 
and alarmed by these innovarions, past, present, and 
prospective, strove mightily to resist the tide, and 
tp turn the torrent of destruction back upon their 
enemies.f 

Nor was it fmly by the innovations of moral 
progress that the hierarchy of India were alarmed 
and offended. The inroad and encroachments of 
phyrical adence were equally distasteful and dis- 
quieting. A privil^od race of men, who had been 
held in veneration as the depositaries of all human 
knowledge, were suddenly riiown to be as feeble and 
impotent as babes and sucklings. It was no mere 
verbal demonstration ; the arrogant self-assertion of 
the wl^e man, which the Hindoo Priestiiood could 
coutradtot or explain away. There u'cre no means of 
contradicting or explaining away the railway cars, 

* See tbe folle«iiM; peiwge of • ^oeat detertioa of tben, vaseam- 
MWC^ddiTeredli*Mr.BarBeeFni. jun to loeietT, aad therefote that it 
code, ia the Lwdatm Ceaa^ ahoald be ilu^I to do to. He'* 
Jnly 19, 16SS: “llwie waa a gitat (Mr. Pcacoek) “ uaiataiBed that it 
datiactioB betarcea urewa t iaga asm vaa the dot; of the Legialatare, in 
fnaa doiag that «bick Ua leiigioa aaeh a caao, to pment him from 
dineted mi to do, aad peveatiag doing that whidi bia refigioo meralj 
Urn firom doiitt that vhieh h» re- aenutted, butdidaot oommaad him 
l%ioB met^ alloeed him to do. If to do.” 
a asm veie to tagr that Us idbpoB f Tho "BiU to icmore all hxal 
did not forbid longamr, aad Osao- ohdadas to the manim of Hindoo 
Ihn that be migH awry aa masgr vido«s,”thoBghiatnMneedanddi(- 
viwB as be pleased, when it eras eaeied daring the sdmiaisttation of 
hapeeeiide for him to eairy oat the Lord OalboasU, arae not flaalU 
oealiaetof Bmnm&itvooldbeao paued tin after his retiremeat. It 
iaterCtiaBee with hm leiigioa for the reeeired the assent of Lord Canning 
Uil^ddawtoeaytimttfcanBrriiaig iaJnly, 18S6b 
of ahnadiedviia^ and the sabae- 
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which tnirelled, without hones or buHoda, «t dn mm 
nte of tiiirty mOfl% an hour, or the dectrie whics^ 
which in a $em minutes carried a message acroas tlie 
breadth of a whole province. 

These were Acts diat there was uo gainsaying. He 
fdio ran mig^t rea^ The prodigious triumplu over 
time and qwoe adUeved by these “ fire>carriagea'* 
and '^Ughtning-post%** put to shame the wUom of 
the Bnihmina, and siSemed to indicate a command 
over the supernatural agencies of the Unseen Wbild, 
such as the Pundits of the East could never attain or 
umulate. Thqr, who for tlicir own ends had im- 
parted a sacred character to new invention!^ and had 
taught thdr disdples that oU improvem<mts in art 
and adenoe were deri^’ed from tiic Deity throng 
thdr espedal interccadon, and were to inaugn- 
rated' with idigious ceremonies attended with the 
usual dishnbntion of laigeases to the prietAs^ now 
found that the white men could make the very de- 
ments thdr 4ftvca, and call to their aid miraoiloas 
powers undreamt of in the Brohminical j^ilosophjr. 

Of what use was it any longer to endeavour to per- 
suade the people that the new knowledge of the 
West was only a bundfo of shams and impoatare^ 
when any man might m the train conn in at a 
£^ven moment) and learn at Benares how maiqr 
pounds of flour were sold for the rupee that morn- 
ing in the baaaars of Ddhi and Calcutta? 

To the introduction into India of these myaterions 
agencies the Hour and the Man were aliifo 
tious. When Lord Dalfioude went out to In^ 
l^j^and was just recovering from the effects of that 
ovwacdvity ^ speculation which had generated sndi 
a disturbance of the whole financial qrstem of the 
country. She had ceased to ^Ject Ihks of Bailway 
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184846. between toAvns without TrufUc, and through countries 
vdthout Population, and had subrided, after mudi 
suffering, into a hcaitliy state of reasonable entef* 
prise, carefully estimating both her wants and her 
resources. As P.x:8ident of the Board of Trade, 
Dalhousio had enjoye<l the iKiSt op{K>rtumties of tfe- 
quainting himself with the principles and with the 
details of the great (luestion of the day, at the one 
central point to which tdl information converged, 
qnd he had loft England with the full determination, 
God willing, not to leave the country of his adoption 
until he had initiated the construction of great trunk- 
roads of iron lietween all the great centres of Govern- 
ment and of Commerce, and had traversed, at rul- 
w'ay speed, some at least of their first stages. A 
little while before, the idea of an Indian railway had, 
in the estimation of the greater number of English 
residents, lieen something speculative and chimerical, 
encouraged only by visionaries and enthuriosts, A 
few far-seeing men, foremo.st among whom was Mac- 
donald^ Stephenson, predicted their sficedy estalilish- 
ment, and with the general acceptance of tlie nation ; 
but oven after Dalhousio had put his hand to the 
work, and the Company had responded to his efforts, 
it sras the more generd belief that rulway comma- 
nkadon in ‘India would bo rather a concern of Go- 
vernment, uiefhl in the extreme for military pur- 
poaes, ihim a popular institutien supplying a national 
want It was thought that Indolence, Avarice, and 
Sapenrtirioiii would keep the natives of the oountiy 
ftom ItoeUng to the Railway Station. But with 
a keener q^predation of the inherent power of ao 
demonatrabla a benefit to make its own way, even, 
agdnat these moral obstmotions, Dalhourie had fitU 
in the lesnli Hewasii|^t The people now 
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kttmt to estimate at its full worth the great tratii 
that Time is Monqr; and having so learned, thqr 
were not td be deterred from profiting by it 1^ 
any tenderness of respect for the feelings of their 
qiiritaal guides. 

That the fire-canfage on the iron road was a heavy 
blow to the Brahminical Priesthood is ndt to be 
doubted. The lightnjpg post, whidi sent invisible 
letters through the tur and brought badi: answers, 
from incredible distances, in less time than an or- 
dinary messenger could bring them from the next 
street, was a still greater marvel and a still greater 
disturbance. But it was less patent and obtrusive. 
The one is the natural complement of the other ; and 
Dalhouue, luded by the genius of 0'Shsu|^uieaqr, 
had soon spread a network of electric wires across 
the whole length and breadth of the country. It was 
a wise thing to do ; a right thing to do; but it was 
alarming and offensive to the Brahminical mind. It 
has been sud,-that as soon as we had dmnonstratod 
tiiat the earth is a sphere revolving on its axis, there 
was an end to the superstitibns of Hindooism. And 
so there was — in argument, but not in fiict The 
Brahminical teachers insisted tliat the new doctrines 
of Western civUisation were mere specious inventions^ 
with no groundwork of eternal truth, and as thdr 
disdpks could not bring the test of thmr senses to 
such inquiries as these, they succumbed to authoriiy 
rather tium to reason, or perhaps lapsed into a state 
of bewildering doubt But material experimenti^ so 
palpable and portentous tltat they might be seen at a 
dktimee of many miloa^ convinced whilst th^ as- 
tounded. The most ignorant and unreasoning of 
men could see that the thing was done. They knew 
that Brahminism had never done it They saw |dainly 

0 
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the facfc that there were wonderful things in tiie world 
which their own Priests could *not teach them— of 
which, indeed, with all their boasted ^#isdom, they 
had never dream( ; and from that time the Hindoo 
SBerarchy lost half its powv, for the Peopleloet half 
thdr faith. 

Caste. But dear as was all this, and alarming as were the 
prospects dius unfolded to the Pundits, there was 
something more than this needed to disturb the 
jMpolar mind. Hindooism mi^t be assailed; Hin- 
}looism might he disproved ; and still men might go 
ubout thdr daUy buriness without a fear for the future 
or a regret for the past But there was something 
ubout which they disturbed themselves much more 
than about the abstract truths of their religion. The 
great institution of Caste was an ever-present reality. 
It entered into the commonest concerns of life. It was 
intelligible to the meanest understanding. Every 
man, woman, and child knew what a terrible thing it 
would be to be cast out from the community of the 
brotherhood, and condemned to live apart, abhorred 
of mei^ and forsaken by God. If, then, the people 
could 1^ taught that the English by some insidious 
means purposed to defile the Hindoos, and to bring 
them all to a dead level of one-caste or of no-caste, a 
great ritiug of the Natives miglit sweep the Fo- 
reigners into the sea. This was an obvious line of 
poUqr; but it was not a policy for all times. It 
needed opportunity for its successful development. 
Equally patient and astute, the Bndiinin was content 
to bide his time ratiier thto to risk anything by an 
inopportune demonstration. The Engli^ were loud 
in tiieir profosaions of toleration, and commonly cau- 
tious in thdr practice. Still it was only in the nature 
of tldngs that they should some day make a false step. 

As the Brahn^ thus lay in wait, eager for his 
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oppontunily to slaike, he thought he espied, perhaps l84S-sft. 
in an uneiqiected quarter, a safe point of attadc. It 
reqiured sone monstrous invention, very suitable- to llw UeMiog 
troaUed time% but only to be drculated with success 
after the popular mind, by previous excitement, had 
b^ prepar^ to receive it, to give any colour of pro- 
bdbility to a report that the Government had laid a 
plot for the defilement of the whole mass of the 
people. But there were certain classes with which 
Government had a direct connexion, and w’hose bodies 
and souk were in the immediate keeping of the State. 

Among these were the inmates of our gaols. As 
these people were necessarily dependent upon Govern- 
ment for their daily food, it appeared to be easy, by 
a wdl-deviscd ^tem of Prison Discipline, either to 
destroy the caste of the convicts or to starve them to 
death. The old tolerant regulations allowed every 
man to cater and to cook for himself. A money- 
allowance was granted to him, and he turned it into 
food after hisAwn fashion. But this system was very 
injurious to prison discipline. Men loitered over 
thmr oodcing and their eating and made excuses to 
escape work. So the prisoners were divided into 
mesMS^ according to theip several castes ; rations were 
isBued to them, and cooks were appointed to prepare 
the daily meals at a stated hour of die day. If the 
cook wme of a lower caste than the caters, the neces- 
sary result was the contamination of the food and 
loM of caste by die whole mess. The new syst^ 
thecefore^ was one likely to be misunderstood and 
easily to be uusinterpiet^. Here, then, was one of 
those openings wUdi dedgning men were continually 
on the alert to detect^ and in a fitting hour it was 
turned to account. N cs» -^y the inmates of the 
gtohf but the inhaldtaats of the towns in which pti- 

o 2 
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tSlS-SG. sons worc located, were readily made to believe that 
it was the intention of the British Government to 
destroy the caste of the prisoners, and forcibly to 
convert them to Christianity. It mattered not whe- 
ther Brahmin cooks had or had not, in the first in- 
stance, been appointed. There might be a Brahmifi 
cook to-day ; and a low-caste man in his place to- 
morrow. So the lie had some plausibility about it ; 
and it went abroad that this assault upon the gaol- 
birds was but the beginning of the end, and that by 
d variety of different means the rcli^ons of the 
country would soon be destroyed by the Government 
of the Feringhees. 

Iiepoi*ts of tliis kind commonly appear to be of 
Hindoo origin; for they arc calculated primarily 
to alarm the minds of the people on the score 
of the destruction of caste. But it seldom hap- 
pens that they are not followed by some auxiliary 
lies ex])ress1y designed for Mahomedan reception. 
The Mahomedans iiad some cs[)ccial grievances of 
their own. The ti-ndency of our educational mea- 
sures, nhd tli(i all-pervading Englishism with which 
the country was threatened, was to lower the dignity 
of Mahomedanisin, and to deprive of their emoluments 
many influential people of that intolerant faith. The 
Mouhvvees were scarcely less alarmed by our innova- 
tions than the Pundits. The Arabic of the one fared 
no Ix^tter than the Sanskrit of the otlier. The use 
of the Persian language in our law courts was abo- 
lished ; new tests for admission iato the Public $crvicc 
cut down, if they did not wholly destroy, their 
chances of official employment. There was a general 
inidination to pare away the privileges and the per- 
quisites of the principal Mahomedan seats of learning. 
All the religious endowments of the great Calcutta 
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Madrissa were annihilated j and the prevalence of the 
English language, English learning, and English law, 
made the Mahomedan doctors shrink into inugnifi* 
canoc^ whilst the resumption of rent-free tenures, 
which, in many instances, grievously affected old 
Mussulman families, roused their resentments more 
than all the rest, and made them ripe for sedition. 
A more active, a more enterprising, and a more in- 
triguing race than the Hindoos, the latter knew well 
the importance of associating them in any derign 
agmnst the State.* So their animosities were stimu- 
lated, and thdr sympathies were enlisted, by a report^ 
sedulously dissenunated, to the effect that the British 
Government were about to issue an edict prohibiting 
dreumdsion, and compelling Mahomedan women ta 
go abroad unvdled. 

Small chance would there have been of such a lie 
as this finding a score of credulous Mussulmans to 
believe it, if it had not been for the little grain of 
truth that there was in the stoiy of the messing* 
^rstem in the gaols. The innovation had been ori^* 
nated some years before Lord Dalhousic appeared 
upon the scene. At first it had been introduce withi 

* It Mil be admlted, liowe?er, to the English language, have pro*. 
tlMt it is a moot qucitioii, in many duced the greatest discontent and 
i ne t a nce a^ wbeUmr the Srst more- tlie bitterest animositj against onr 
meat vere aide hf the Uindoos or government, Oiiding that the en* 
the HidMimedena. Good anthoritiee forcement of the messing-ajstem in 
aomelimee indme to the latter eu^ the gaols had produced a oonaidec^ 
jpoailaoB. lUe^faresample^dbe fol* able sensation amongst the pco|de^ 
l aml mu baa refeicaoe to a se- were determined to improve the op* 
ditiene moveft at Fdan in the portunitj, espedallj as onr troo^ 
eold e e aa on of 1846-46: **From were wm in numbers^ and we weiw 
iitdKMi I have nmde,** wrote ICr. enppoied to beptessedin the Norib-. 
Ibimpier, fiap^atcwleid of Polide West/* Of the event to which thin 
k tiii Lower Ptwvineei^** in every refers, more detailed nieotioii will bw 
MMrtWTf 1 am of opinkni that the fonndinnaubieqiientoliapleroftide 
■hhemrdaneof them piil%anmi^ work, in oonnezion with the attempt 
wham the lee en dkm of the Man- then made to oormpt the nffanenb 
ire Teaemy the eew edaekmiel etDiaepore. 
iyettim,eei the ewBoeiaieemet given 


1845-86. 
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18tt5<4G. a discretion signifying a full knowledge of the lurking 
danger ;* but, as time advanced, one experiment fol- 
lowed another, and some of the old caution was 
})crhaps relaxed. So in many places the prismera 
broke into rebellion and violently resisted the pro- 
posed change. Eager and excited, under the influ- 
ence of a common alarm, the townspeople cheered 
them on, and were I'eady to aid them, ndth all their 
might, in what they believed to be the defence of 
^heir religion. At Shahabad, Sarun, Behar, and 
Patna, there were serious disturbances, and at a later 
1858. period, Benares, the very nursery and hotbed of 
Hindooism, the cherished home of the Pundits, was 
saved only by prudential concessions, from becoming 
the scene of a sanguinniy outbreak. 

The Hindoo The experience tlins gained of the extreme sensi- 
•ndhuLotali. fiveness of the native mind, given up as it was to 
gross delusions, does not appear to have borne the 
fruit of increased caution and forbearance. For not 
long afteru'ards another improvement in prison disci- 
pline hgain stirred up revolt in the gaols ; and, for the 
same reason as before, the people sided with the con- 
victs. A Hindoo, or a HindooLsed Mahomedan, is 
nothing wdthont liis Lotah. A Lotah is a metal 
drinking-vessel, which he I'eligiously guards against 
defilement, and which he liolds ns a cherished posses- 
sion when he lias nothing else belonging to him in 
the world. But a brass vessel may be put to other 
uses than that of holding water. It may brain a 
magistrate, t or flatten the fiicc of a gaoler, and truly 

* See Circular Orders of Lieu- otTcml I lie rclipout prejudices of the 
I ctiani -Governor of the North-West poplc, or injure the fnliirr|iraspcds 
rroviiict's, July, ISll Govern- of iliose urlio niaj be 8ttb|cctM to 
nirnt arc of opinion that these men- tem|Hirary imprisonment." 
aiires ouj[[ht not to be comnttlsoril.T f M.t cnrlm rfcolkelion of Indin 

tMifurciHl, if there be any cooit inx)uiid is associated uriih the senwHian 
U) Indicrc that they uiil violate or created in Calcutta, in April 1S3\ 
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it was a fomudaUe weiq[Km in the hands of a deae- 
rate man. So an attempt was made in some plaoes 
to d^nive.the prisoners of their lotahs^ and to sab- 
atitnte earthenware vessels in thdr place. Here^ 
then, in the ejjces ni the peojde, was another inaidioos 
to convert prison cOsdj^e into a means of 
reli|^as. persecution — another attmnpt covertlj to 
redoM them all to one caste. So the prisoners re- 
ttsted the eiqKarimen!^ and in more than one place 
manifested their resentment with a fory which was 
shared by the population of the towna At Anah 
the excitement was so great that the guards were 
ordered to fire upon the prisoners^ and at Moaulfer- 
pore, in Hrhoot^ so formidable was the outburst ti 
popular indignation, that the magistrate^ in grave 
offidal language, described it as “ a furious and alto- 
gether unexperted outbreak on the part iii the pec^e 
of the town and district in support and lympathy 
with the prisoners.” The rioters, it was said, “in- 
cluded almost aU the inhabitants of the town, as wdQ 
as a vast number of ryots, who declared that th^ 
would not go away until the lotahs were restored;” 
and so great was the dimger of the prisoners escaping, 
of thdr plundering the Treasury and pillaging the 
town, brfore the troops which had been sent for could 
be brought up, that the civil authorities deemed it 
expedient to pacify the insurgents by restoring the 
lotahs to the people in the gaols. And this n-as not 
held at the time to be a sudden outburst of rash and 
mii^ided ignorance^ but the ddiberate work of smne 
of the rich native inhal^tants of the town, and smne 
of the higher native functionaries of our Civil 
Courts. 

when Hr. HUkttimm, MMiitaite ct ABpan smI tf • Hw boa s hms 
(ke 84 PeiguunlH^ wm killed in lotah. 
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It WM dear, indeed, that tiie.inflminabiliiy of IIm 
j^ve mind was oontannaUj increasing; and th#t 
there were many inflnential persona) both BSndoo 
and Mahonedan, ranning over with Intter resent* 
mootts against the En^ish, who wore eagerly awaiting 
a finroundde (^NwCnnity to set all these combnatihle 
materials in a Wane. The gaoMmsiness was an ez> 
periment) and, as fiur as it went, a snooessfol one. But 
it was not by an ontbreak of Ibe ocmviet popnlation 
that the overthrew of the English was to be aooom* 
fplished. Thoe was another daas of men, egnally 
under the ocmtrol of the Government^ whose cat- 
raptkm would fiur bett^ >^7 labours of the 
Hoolavees and the Pundits. 
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m ofor umt Qt tn (n»An—Bi iin aib fioraM— mum 
Mwun nr ■iMAir'-amiiaBitnra nninvon— natAMmi at 
m xoin OHMUr-m BMMunBinn Of 17M->no«M et nu 
aovAfiQV— «n mmn ot viuaaa— Lim ■AnotuMmonaih- 
oumn or m KOfnf. 

WnnuST the hearts the Aristocnu^ and of tiie UML 
Priesthood of the country were thus turned against 
the government of the Sln^^Ush, there was a third 
great class, esteemed to be more powerful than all, 
whmn it was bc^eved that our policy had prc^itiated. 

There was security in the thought that the Sddioy 
were with us. It was the creed of En^ish statesmmi 
that India had been won by the Swor^ and must be 
retained by the Sword. And so long as we hdd the 
sword firmly in our hands, there was but little aj^te* 
henrion of any internal danger. The Britiah power 
in the East was fenced in and fertified hy an army 
of three hundred thousand men. 

A omoll part <mly of this Army was composed of 
our own oountiymmi. ](^rither the manhood of Eng* 
land nor the revenues of India could auj^y the 
means of defimding the country only with Britiah 
troops. A large minority of our fightug-meti were^ 
therefore^ nadvea of In^ trwned, dhcipBned, and 
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iflMM equipped after the Engliah fiidiioD. We had fint 
leanit ftom the Erendi the readtuuM jrith whkh the 
**Moon^ and the “ Gentooe” oodd be made to adapt 
tiiemaelvea to the habits and forms of European irar* 
fore^ and, for a hundred yean we had been im> 
proring on the leflwn. little by, littk^ the handftU 
of Bla^ which had he^[>ed Bobc^ (3ive to win the 
battle of Plassey had sw^en into the dimensions of 
u gigantic army. It had not with the growth 
* of Ae territory which it was intended to defend ; 
but still, nerved and strmrgthened by such European 
repments as the exigencies of the parent state could 
spare for the service of the outlying dependency, it 
was deemed to be of snffldent extent to sujqport the 
Government which maintained it agunst idl forrign 
enmity and all intestine revolt. 

It was, doubtless, a strange and haxardous eepori* 
ment upon the forbearance of these disdplmed native 
ti^ting*men, hdd only by the bcmdage of the Salt in 
almanoe to a trading Company whicl^ had usurped 
the Mithority of th^ Princes and reduced their 
countrymen to suBjection. But it was an expm- 
ment which, at the date ct the commencement of 
tiiis history, had stood the test of more than a cen- 
tury of probation. The fidelity of the Native Army 
ofindiawasanestabluhedartidlectfourfaith. Tried 
in many severe conjunctures, it had sddom been 
found wanting. The British Sqwy had fiu^ death 
without a fear, and encountered every kind of suf- 
fering and privation without a murmur. Commanded 
by clears whom he trusted and loved, though of 
another colour and another creed, there was nothings 
it was sud, ‘which he would not do^ there was no* 
tlm^ which he would not endure. In an extremity 
of hunger, he had q>ontaneonsfy olfored his scanty 
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food to swiaia dw xdbuter enetj^ of lili Eng^ ifM-lSK 
eoBBnido. Ik hod phnted die odoan of his 
ment on o opot irhidi European yahnir an^. peno> 

Teranoe had ftQed to iea<& He had sttbi^bed 
from his dender eaminn to the support of oar 
l^anqpeim iran. He had eheerfrdfy oonsented, nhen 
he Jmew dial his Govemment was In need, to forego 
that r^ciiiar reodpt pay, whidi is the yeiy lik 
blood of frffdgn sernoe. ffistoiy for a hundred 
yearn had qparUed with esamples of his noble 
fiddity ; and there were fow who did not bdieve^ in 
spite of some tranatoiy abermdona, dial he would be 
true to the last line of the chapter. 

If diere were anything, therefore, to .disturb the 
mind of Lord Dalhouaie'when he laid down die reins 
of government on that memorable spring morning 
the trouble which oppressed him was not the growth 
ofanymidrustofthefiddityof theSepoy. “Hardfy 
any circumstance of Ids condidan,” he said, in his 
Farewdl IGnute, “is in need of improvement” And 
there w«re few who, reading dug passage^ the very 
slendemesB of whidi indicate a more se^ed feith in 
the Sqmy than the most turgid smtences could have 
eapressed,' did not fed.the same assurance that in 
that direcdmi there was prmnise only of continued 
repose. It was true diat Asiade aimim were ever 
prone to revolt-^that we had seen Mahratta armies 
and Sikh armies^ Arab amues and Goorkha anmes^ 
all the military races of India indeed, at some dme 
or other rinng in inudny against dieir Government^ 
and perhipe overthrowng it But years had 
passed away dnce the minds of our British rulers had 
been serio^y dhtnrbed ly a fear of military revd^ 
and that half century, it was believed, had brought 
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UML tlu|t the Compaay tras a good and generoos master, 
whose colours it was a privily to b^. Outwardly, 
there was only a great calm ; and it was not thought 
that beneath that smooth surfime than were ainy 
latent dangers peculiar to the times. The Sepoy was 
esteemed to be ^fiithful to a proverb;” and £is 
fidelity was the right arm of our strength. 

*^**8 «iy ^ Our first Sepoy levies were raised in the Southern 

Bombijiiid Peninsula, when the English and the French powers 
were contending for the dominant infiuence in that 
part of the country. They were few in number, and 
at the outset commonly hdd in reserve to support 
our European fighting-men. But, little ly little, they 
proved that they were worthy to be mitrusted with 
higher duties, and, once trust^ they went boldly to 
the front Under native commandants, for the most 
part Mahomedans or high-caste Rajpoot Hindoos, but 
disdplmed and directed by the En^ish captain, their 
prideMros fiattere^ and thmr ener^es stimulated by 
the v^ories th^ guned. How fought in the 
attadc of Madura, how tii^ fenght in the defence of 
Arcot, how they crossed bayonets, foot to foot, with 
the b^ French troops at Guddalore, historians have 
delisted to tdL AU the power and all the reiqran- 
sibilify, all the honours and rewards, were not then 
monopolised fay the En^Ui captaina Large bodies 
of troops were sometimes deqwtched, on hazardous 
enterprises, unda the independent command of a 
native leader, and it was not thought an offoioe to a 
European aoldia to send him to ^ht under a blade 
commandant lliat bla^ commandant was then a 
great man, in spite of his odour. He rode cm horse- 
bode at the h^ of his men, and a mounted staff- 
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ottoer, a naliTe a^jutanti qurried his commands to 17S007. 
the Souhahdan of respective c<»npaiDies.. And a 
brave man or a ddlful leader was honoured for his 
bravely or his Aill as much under the folds of a 
turban as under a round hat. 

When the great outrage the Black Hole called neBansd 
Clive’s retributory army to Bengal, the Eng^sh had 
no Sepoy troops on the bonks of the Hooghly. But 
there were fourteen native battalions in Madras, 
numboing in all ten thousand men, and Olive took 
two these with him, across tiie black water, to 
Calcutta. Arrived there^ and the ftnst blow stmdc, 
he b^jan to raise native levies in the ndghbourhood, 
and a battalion of Bengal Sq>oys fought at Plaai{|^ 
side by tide with thtir comrades from Madras. Eig^t 
years after this victory, which placed the great pro- 
vince of Bengal at our feet, &e one batt^on had 
swollen into nineteen, each of a thousand strong. To 
each battalion three Engbsh officers were appointed 
— ^picked men from the English regiments.* The 
native dement was not so strong as in the Southern 
Army; but a good deal of substantive authority still 
remained with the black officers. 

And that the Bengal Sepoy was an excdlent sol- 
dier, was fredy dedi^ by mmi who had seen the 
best troops of the European powers. Drilled and 
disciplined in all essentid points aftor the English 
model, the native soldier inw not called upon to 
divest himself of all the distmetive attributes of his 
race. Nothing that his creed abhorred or his caste 
rejected was. forced u^n him by his Christian 
masters. He Uved apart, cooked apart, ate apart, 
after the fashion of his tribe. No one grudged him 


* la 1786» Uw number was in- native eommondant and ten Sonboh- 
creased to five. There were then a dara to cadi bittalion.---Jr0Mw. 
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his neddao^ hu ear^ringi^ the caste-maihs on Iiia 
fiwdiead, or the beard whidi lay vpon lus breast 
He had no fear of beug fordbty oonv^ted to thb re< 
li^on of <he white men^ for he could not see that the 
white men had ayy r^^on to which thqr could 
convert him. There was no interference from the 
Adjutant-General's office, no paper govenunmit, no 
perpdual reference to order-books brisding with in- 
hovadons; and so he was happy and contented, 
obedient to the officers who commanded him, and 
feithful to the Government he served. 

fiBs predominant sentiment, indeed, was fideUly to 
his Salt, or, in other wiwds^ to the hand that fed him. 
But if he thou^t that the hand was unrighteously 
closed to withhold from him what he b^eved his due^ 
he diowed himsdf to be most timacious his rij^ti, 
and he resolutely asserted them. This temper very 
i^n manifested itself. The Bengal Army was but 
seven years old, whmi it first be^ to evince some 
i^mptoms of a mutinous cpirit But in this instance 
the <^tagion came from ^ Eun^pcank The ^riiite 
troops had mutinied because the promise a donation 
to the Army from Meer JaMer had halted on the way 
to performance; and when the mon^ came, the Sepoys 
foUowed their example, because tiiey thought that they 
were denied thdr rightful share of the Prise. Thqr 
had just ground of c(»nplaint in this instance, and 
th^ were soothed by a reasonable concesrion.* But 
the fire had not burnt itsdf out; and before the close 
of the year some laments were again in rebellion. 
One battalion srised and imprisoned its English officers, 
and vowed that it would se^ no more. It was one 
of those childish ebuIUtions, df which we have rince 

^ Whflii a private of Um Euo- ak. Tlie iliafo of the latter was 
peaa Army waa to reoetve fortf jni- aflerwarda lied at twei^ mpeea, 
peei^ it vaa propoaed to give a Sepc^ 
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Men eo many in the Bengal Army. But it waa phin 
that the evil waa a*growing one, and to be amaled 
with a atra^ hand. So twenty>foar S^ya were 
tried, at Chnprah, by a drum-head Court-Hartia], tor 
mutiny and deaertion, found guil^', and mrdered to be 
blown away tomn the gone. 

A century hM paaaed aince the order waa carried 
into executioB, and many atrange and terrible acenea 
have been witneaaed by the Sepoy Army ; but n<me 
stronger or more terrible than this. The troops 
were drawn up, European and Native, the guns were 
loaded, and the prisoners led forth to auffor. Miyor 
Hector Munro, the chief of the Bengal Army, super- 
intended that dreadful punishment parade, and gave 
the wmrd of command for the first four of thecrindnris 
to be tied up to the guns. The order was bring 
obeyed ; the men were being bound ; when four tall, 
statdy .Grenadiers stej^ted forward from among the 
condemned, and rejuvsented that as they had always 
held the poatof honour in life, it was due to them that 
they shoidd take precedence in death. The request 
was granted’; a brief reprieve waa given to the men 
first led to execution ; the Grenadiers were tied to 
the guns^ and blown to pieces at the word ct com- 
mand. 

Hum all through the Sepoy battalions on thatf^iastly 
parade, there ran a murmur and a movement, and it 
seemed that the black troops, who greatly ontnmn- 
bered the white, were about to strike for the rescue ni 
their comrades. There were signs and sounds not to 
be misunderstood ; so the officers of the native rej^ 
ments went to the firont and told Munro that thrir 
man were not to be trusted ; that the Sepoys had re- 
solved not to sufiur the execution to proeWd. On the 
issue of thatreforenco depended the fate of the Bengal 
Army. The En^^ish troops on that parade were few. 


im. 
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1701. There was scarcdy a man among them not moved to 
tears by what he had seen ; but Munro knew that 
they could be trusted, and that thqr could defend the 
guns, which once turned upon the natives would have 
rendered victory ceMain. ^ he closed the Europeans 
on to the battery ; the Grenadiers upon one side, the 
Marines on the other, loaded the pieces with grape^ 
and sent the Sepoy officers back to their battalions. 
This done, he gave the word of command to the native 
ir^ments to ground arms. In the presence of those 
lo^cd guns, and of the two lines ot white troops 
ready to fire upon them, to have disobeyed would 
have been madness. They moved to the word of 
command, laid do>vn their arms, and when another 
word of command ^vas given, which sent the Sepoys 
to a distance from their grounded mudcets, and the 
Europeans with the guns took ground on the inter* 
vening space, the danger had passed away. The 
native troops were now completely at Munro’s mercy, 
and the execution went on in their presence to its 
dreaidi^ close. Tw^ty men were blo^vn away from 
the guns at that parade. Four Avere reserved for 
execution at another station, as a warning to other 
regiments, which apj)eared to be mutinously disposed, 
and six more, tried and sentenced at Bankepore, were 
bloAvn away at that place. Terrible as was this 
example, it was the act of a merciful and humane 
man, and Mercy and Humanity smiled sorrowfully, 
but approvingly, upon it. It taught the Sepoy Army 
that no British soldier, black or white, can rebd 
against the State without bringing down upon himself 
ffiarful retribution, and by the sacrifice of a few 
guilty forfinted lives chedeed the progress of a disease 
which, if weakly suffered to run its course^ mi^t 
have resulted in the slaughter of thousands. 
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The lesson was not thrown away. The Sepoy learnt 17M. 
to respect the stem, authority of the Law, and felt 
that &e Nemesis of this new Government of the 
British was certmn in its operations, and not to be 
escaped. And the time soon came when his con- 
stancy was tested, and found to have the ring of 
the true metaL The European officers broke into 
rebellion; but the natives ^d not Mter in their Mutiu* of the 
allegiance. Conceiving themselves aggrieved by the 
withdrawal of the extraordinary allowances which 
they had enjoyed in the field, the former determined 
to remonstrate agmnst the reduction, and to damour 
for what they called their rights. In each brigade 
meetings were called, consultations were held, and 
secret committees were formed, under the disguise of 
Freemasons’ Lodges. Headstrong and obstinate, the 
officers swore to recover the double batta which had 
been taken from them, or to resign the service in a 
body. Large sums of money were subscribed, and 
the Company’^ civilians contributed to the fund, which 
was to enabb their military brethren to rcrist the 
authority of their common masters. It was a for- 
midabb conjuncture, and one to try the courage 
even of a Clive. The orders of the Company were 
peremptory ; and he was not a man to lower the au- 
thority of Government by yielding to a threat. But 
he could not disguise from himself that there were 
contingendes which might compel him to make a 
temporary concession to the insubordinates ; one was 
an incuiddn of the Mahrattas,* the other the defection 
of the Sepoys. Had the native soldiers sympathised 
witii and supported the English officers, the impetus 

* "la Oiie the Mahrattas should case, jou lia?e authoritj to make 
atfll appear to intend an invasion, terms with the olBoers of jour bri- 
er in ease joa apprehend a rnnUnj 

aaioig tim troops, but in no other 11, 1766. [See also following noteij 
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1766 . thus given to the movement would have overborne 
all power of resistance, and Government must have 
succumbed to the crisis. In this emergent^, CUve 
saw clearly the importance of securing the fidelity 
and attachment of the Soubahdars, or commanding 
officers of the black troops,” and. he wrote urgently 
to his lieutenants. Smith and Fletcher, instructing 
them to attain this end. But the Sepoys had never 
wavered. True to their colours, they were ready at 
tjie word of command to fire on the white mutineers. 
Assured of this, Clive felt that the danger was over — 
felt that he could hold out against the mutiny of the 
Englbh officers, even though the European troops 
should break into revolt.* 

The founders of the Native Army had conceived 
the idea of a force recruited from among the people 
of the country, and commanded for the most part by 
men of their own race, but of higher social position 
— ^men, in a Avord, of the master-class, accustomed to 
exact obedience from their inferiors. But it was the 
inevitable tendency of our increasing power in India 
to oust the native functionary from his seat, or to lift 
him from his saddle, that the white man might fix him- 
self there, with all the remarkable tenacity of his race. 
An Englishman believes that he can do all things 
better than his neighbours, and, therefore, it was doubt- 

* ** The black Sepoy officers, as European battalion had got under 
well as men, have given great proofs arms, and were prepwing to leave 
of fidelity and steadiness upon this the fort and follow tneir cnDoers, and 
occasion, and so long as they remain the artillery were about to do the 
so, nothii^ is to oc apprehended same, but the unexpected appear- 
from the European soldiery, even if ance of this firm line of Sepoys, with 
they should be mutinously inclined.” their bavonets fixed and arms loaded, 
— Clive to Smithy May 15, 1700, MS, threw them into some confusion, of 
i2tf<;or^v.—Tncy had just afforded a which Captain Smith took advan- 
striking proof that thev were pre- t^, and warned them, that if ihe^ 
pared, if necessary, to nre upon the did not retire peaceably into their 
Eur^ans. See Broome’s History of barracks, he would fire upon them 
the ktengal Army, vol. i. 589 ; ” The at once.” 
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less with annoere conviction of the good we were doing 17M> 
that we gradually took into our own hands Ihe reins 
office, dvil and military, and left only the drudgery 
and the dirty work to be done by the people of the 
soil. Whether, if we had fairly deba^ the ques- 
tion, it would have appeared to us a safer wd a wiser 
course to leave real military power in the hands of 
men who might turn it against us, than to cast upon 
the country a dangerous class of malcontents identi- 
fying the rise of the British power with their own 
degradation, it may now be difficult to determine. 

But any other result than that before us would have 
been utterly at variance with the genius of the 
English nation, and, theorise as we might, was not to 
be expected. So it happened, in due course, that 
the native officers, who had exercised real authority 
in their battalions, who had enjoyed opportunities of 
personal distinction, who had felt an honourable 
])ride in their position, were pushed aside by an in- 
curaon of Eqglish gentlemen, who took all the sub- 
stantive power into their hands, and left scarcely 
more than the shadow of rank *to the men whom 
they Kad supplanted. An English subaltern wasinorm of 
appointed to every company, and the native officer 
then began to collapse into som^hing little better 
than a name. 

As the degradation of the native officer was thus 
accomplished, the whole character tiie Sepoy army 
was changed.- It ceased to be a profesaon in which 
men of high podtion, accustomed to conunand, 
might satisfy the aspirations and expend the ener- 
^es of their lives. All distinctions were efiaced. 

The native service of the Company came down to a 
dead level of common soldiering, and rising from the 
ranks by a punfully slow process to merely nominal 
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1784-96. command. ; Inhere was employment for the many; 
there was no longer a career for the few. Thence- 
forth, th’erefore, we dug out the matenals of our 
army from the lower strata of society, and the gentry 
' of tlic land, Reckitag militaiy service, carried their 

ambitions beyond the red line of the British frontier, 
and offered their swords to the Princes of the Native 
States. 

But in those lower strata' there were elementary 
• diversities of which in England we .^ow nothing. 
The lower orders amongst us . are simply , the lower 
orders — all standing together on a common level 
of social equality; we recognise no distinctions 
among them except in respect of the callings which 
they follow. Thus one common soldier differs only 
from another common soldier in the height of his 
stature, or the breadth of his shoulders, or the steadi- 
ness of his drill. But in India the great institution 
Caste, of Caste — at once the most exclusive and the most 
levelling system in the world — ^may clotl^e the filthiest, 
feeblest mendicant with all the dignities and powers 
of the proudest lord. So, in our native army, a 
Sepoy was not merely a Sepoy. He might be a Brah- 
min, or he might be a Pariah; and though they 
might stand beside each other shoulder to shoulder, 
foot to foot, on the parade-ground, there was as wide 
a gulf between them in the Lines^ as in our own 
country yawns between a dustman and a duke. 

In the Bengal Army the Sepoys were chiefly of 
high Caste. Deriving its name from the countiy in 
which it was first raised, not from the people com- 
poting it, it was recruited in the first instance from 
among the floating population which the Mahomedon 
conquest had brought from the northern provinces— 
from Rohilcund, from Oude, from the country be- 
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tween the two rivers; men of migratory habits^ and iTSiSft 
martial instincts, and sturdy frames, differing in all 
respects, mind and body, from the timid, feeble deni- 
zens of Bengal The Jat, the Bajpoot, and the 
priestly Brahmin, took service, wi(h the Patan, under 
the great white chief, who had humbled the pride of 
Soorajah Dowlah. And as time advanced, and the 
little local militia sw^ed into the bulk of a magnifi- 
cent army, the aristocratic element was still dominant 
in the Bengal Army. But the native troops of 
Madras and Bombay were made up from more mixed 
and less dainty materials. There were men in the 
ranks of those armies of all nations and' of all castes, 
and the more exclusive soon ceased from their exdu* 
siveness, doing things which their brethren in the 
Bengal Army shrunk from doing, and soladng thdr 
pride with the reflection that it was the “ custom of 
the country.” Each system had its advocates. The 
Bengal Sepoy, to the outward eye, was the finest 
soldier; tallest^ best-formed, and of the noblest pre- 
sence. But he was less docile and serviceable than 
the Sepoy of the Southern and the Western Armies. 

In the right mood there was no better soldier in the 
world, but he was not always in the right mood ; and. 
the humours which he displayed were ever a source 
of trouble to his commanders, and sometimes of dan- 
ger to the State. 

In an army so constituted, the transfer of all sub- The Sepo;; 
stontive authority to a handful of alien officers 
might have been followed by a fatal collapse of the 
whole system, but for vne fortunate circumstance,, 
which sustained its vitality. The officers appointed 
to command the Sepoy battalions were picked men ; 
men chosen from the European re^ment^ not merely 
as good soldiers, skilled in their professional duties^ 
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1784-96. but as gentlemen of sound judgmmit and good 
temper, acquainted with the languages and the 
habits of the people of the country, and prone to 
respect the prejudices of the soldiery. The command 
of a ni^ve battalion was one of the highest objects 
df ambition. It conferred large powers and often 
great wealth upon the Sepoy officer; and though 
the system was one pregnant with abuses, which 
we see dearly in these days, it contained that 
great principle of cohesion which attached the Eng- 
* lidi officer and the native soldier to each other — 
cohedon, which the refinements of a later civilisation 
were doomed rapidly to dissolve. 

UM. It lasted out the century, but scarcely survived it.* 
The English Sepoy-officer having become a great 
substantive fact, not a mere excrescence upon the 
general body of the English Army, it became ne- 
cessary to define his position. He had many great 
advantages, but he had not rank; and the Com- 
pany’s officer found himself continually superseded by 
younger men in the King’s army. Very reasonably, 
if ndt always very temperatdy, he began then to 
assert his rights ; and the result was on entire reor- 

* That the naUonal basis, which command of this pArU/* sajs the 
had onginallj distinipiished the bioffrspher, went Ensign John 
foundatmn of the Madras Army, did Mmcolm. This was his first service; 
not fm loi^ survive the esMlish- and it was long remembered by 
meat of the reformed system of Ben- others than the youtlifol hero bim- 
and that the native officers soon self. When the detadiment met the 
fost the power and the dignity in prisoners^ escort, a bright-faced, 
which th^ had once rejoim, onay healthy English boy was seen by the 
be galhered from an eariv incident in latter ridiim up to them on a rough 
the life of 8ur John Malcolm. It pony. Dalhm asked him after bis 
was in 178^ when an exchange of commanding officer. */am the oom- 
prisonen with Tippoo had been ne- manding officer,’ said young Mal- 
getiated, that a aetaehinent of two oolm.” As Malcolm was bom in 
eompanms of Sepoys was sent out 1769, he must at this time have been 
fraas our side of the Mysore frontier a boy of fifteen; yet be oomnumded 
to meet the eioort under Miyor a detaohment of two eompinies of 
Dallas eoBvejiag the English pri- Sepoys, and all the old nsUveolBoers 
eoneis. from Seringapatam. **In attsehed to them. 
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ganuation tihe Company's anny, which greatly im- 1796 i' 
proved the status o£ its old officers and opened a door 
for the employment of a large number of others. By the 
r^^ladons then framed, two battalions of Sepoys were 
formed into one regiment, to whi'^h the same number 
of officers were posted as to a regiment in the Bang’s 
army, and all took rank according to the date of 
Aeir commis»ons. It was believed that the increased 
number of European officers would add to the effi- 
ciency of th^ Native Anny. But it was admitted, 
even by those who had been most active in working 
out the new scheme, that it did not develop all the 
good results with which it was believed to be laden. 

The little authority, the little dignity, which still 
dung to the position of the native officers was then 
altogether effaced by this new incursion of English 
gentlemen;* and the discontent, which had been 
growing up in the minds of the soldiery, began then 
to bear bitter fruit. 

But this iiof aii" The new regulations, which 
so greatly improved the position of the Company’s 
officers, and in no respect more than in that of the 
pensions which they were then pennitted to enjoy, 
held out great inducements to the older officers of the 
Company’s anny to retire from active sendee, and to 
spend the remainder of their days at home. Aiany of 
the old eommaiidants then prepared to leave the bat- 
talions over which they had so long exeiviscd patenial 
authority, and to give up their places to stran- 
gers. Not only was there a change of men, but a 
clumge also of sj-stem. The English officer rose by 
seniority to command. The principle of selection 

* It wasi alleged to be an adraii- would obviate tlie nccessit j of ever 
tags of the new mteni tliat the in- sending out a detacliineut under 
cteued mmber m English olDcers native command. 
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1796 was abandoned. And men, who could scarcely caS 
for n glaiss of water in the language of the country, or 
define the difference between a ffindoo and a Ma- 
homedan, found themselves invested with responn- 
bilities which ough* to have devolved*only on men cf 
large local experience and approved good judgment 
and temper. 

The Mysore But the evil results of tlie change wCre not imme- 

Wa^**"^*^** diately apparent. The last years of the eighteenth, and 
the first years of the nineteenth century were years of 
active Indian warfare. In the M 3 rsore and in the Mah- 
ratta countries the Sepoy had constant work, under 
great generals whom he honoured and trusted ; he 
had strong faith in the destiny of the Company ; and 
his pride was flattered by a succession of brilliant 
victories. But it is after such wars as those of Harris, 
Lake, and Wellesley, when a season of stagnation 
succeeds a protractcsl fieriotl of excitement, that the 
discipline of an army, whether in the East or in the 
West, is subjected to its severest trials. All the 
physical and moral properties which have so dong 
sustained it in high health and perfect efficiency then 
seem to collapse; and the soldier, nerveless and 
languid, readily succumbs to the deteriorating in- 
fluences by which he is surrounded. And so it 
was with the Sepoy after those exhausting wars. He 
was in the state which, of all others, is most suscep- 
tible of deleterious impressions. And, uhhappily, 
there was one especial source of annoyance and alarm 
to irritate and disquiet him in the hour of peace. 
Amidst the stem realities of active warfare, the Euro- 
pean officer abjures the jicdantries of the drill-sergeant 
and the fopperies of the regimental tailor. He has no 
time for small things; no heart for trifles. It is 
enough for him that his 'men arc in a condition to 
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fight battles and to win them. But in Peace he iBOs. 
sometimes shrivels into an Arbiter of Drill and Dress, 
and worries«in time the best of soldiers into malcon* 
tents and mutineers. 

And so it was that, after the fierce exdtement of 
the Mysore and Mohratta wars, there arose among our 
English officers an ardour for military improvement ; 
and the Sepoy, who had endured for years, without a 
murmur, all kinds of hardships and privations, under 
canvas and on the line of march, felt that life was less 
endurable in cantonments than it had been in the 
field, and was continually disturbing himself, in his 
matted hut, about the new things that were being 
forced upon him. All sorts of novelties were bristling 
up in his path. He was to be drilled after a new 
English fashion. He was to be dressed after a 
new English fashion. He was to be shaved after 
a new English fashion. He was not smart enough 
for the Martinets who had taken him in hand to 
polish him up, into an English soldier. Tliey were 
stripping him, indeed, of his distinctive Oriental cha- 
racter ; and it was not long before he began to sec in 
these efforts to Anglicise him something more than 
the vexatious innovatioijft and crude experiments of 
European military reform. 


To the^ annoyances and vexations the Madras ifutiny o( 
Army were especially subjected. Composed as were its 
battalions of men of different castes, and not in any 
way govcipned by caste i>ruicipli‘s, they were held to be 
peculiarly accessible to innovation; and, little by 
little, all. the old outward characteristics of the native 
soldier were effaced, and new tilings, upon the most 
approved European pattern, substituted in tlieir place. 
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18054ii At last the Sepoy, forbidden to wear the distinguish- 
ing marks of Caste on hb forehead, stripped of his 
ear-rings, to which, by ties alike of vmiity and super- 
stition, he was fon^y atUmhed,* and ordered to shave 
himself accordingito a regulation cut,f was put into 
a stiff round hat, like a Pariah drummer’s, with a flat 
top, a leather cockade, and a standing feather. It was 
no longer called a “ turband it was a hat or cap ; in 
the language of the natives, a ; and a topi-waHalij 
or hat-wearer, was in thmr phraseology a synon}'m 
W a Feringhec or Chrbtbn. 

The Sepoy b not lo^cal, but he b credulous and 
suspi^ous. It was not difficult to persuade him that 
there were hidden meanings and occult designs in all 
.thb assimilation of the native soldier’s dress to that of 
the European flghting-man. The new hat was not 
merely an emblem of Christianity, and therefore 
possessed of a grave moral signiflcance, but materially, 
also, it was discovered to be an abomination. It was 
made in pari of leather prepared from the skin of the 
undean hog, or of .the sacred cow, and was, therefore, 
an ofiehoe and a desecration alike to Mahomedan and 
Hindoo. The former had no dbtingubhing marks of 
caste to be rubbed off on parade with a dirty stick, but 
he venerated hb beard and hb ear-rings, and, under 
the force of contact and example, he had developed 
many strong generic resemblances to the caste- 
observing Hindoo. I’hc Mahomedan of Tndb differs 

* Bj the Mdiomodan Sepoj the ircar ear-rinjn when dressed in lii.s 
ctr-ring was often worn as a marm. uniform ; and it is further directed. 
It was gifen to him at hia birth, and 4hat at all parades, and on all dutie s, 
dedieated to some patron aaint. eferr soldier of the battalion shall 

f See Uif followings Phra. 10, be elean-shated on the chin. It is 
See. 11, Stai^agOrdflfi of Madras directed, aho, that uniformitj sliall, 
Arn^s "It if oroered bf the Jlqpi- as far as is practicable, bo preserved 
lalioua that a naiife soldier ’-ball not in n^rd to tlie quantitv and shape 
bmHl bis liiOB to denrOi .ia eiislc^ or -of the hair on the upper lip.** 
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gresHy in his habits and his feelings from the SIfe* 
honied of Centmh Ada or Arabia; he acooinmo* 
dates himsei^ in some 8ort| to the nsages dP the 
country, and bdng thus readily act^matised, he 
8^68 strong root in the soil. Christianity does not 
difier more than Mahomedanism, doctrine^ or ethi> 
cally, from the rdigion of the Hindoos; but in 
th^ one case there may be social fusion, in the 
other it is imposdble. Even in the former instancy 
the fusion b. imperfect, and there is in thb partial 
assimUation of races one of the chief elements of our 
security in India. But the security derived from thb 
source b also imperfect; and circumstances may at 
any time, b}' an unfortunate coincidence^ appeal to 
the ethnical rcsembbnccs and the common instincts 
of different nationalities, in such a manner as to exdte 
in both the same fears and to raise the same aspira- 
tions, and so to cause all diversities to be for a time 
forgotten. And such a coincidence appears now to 
have arisen. Different races, moved by the sense of 
a common danger, and roused by a common hope^ 
foigot their differences, and combined against a 
common foe. 

And so it happened flmt in the spring of 1806, the 
Hindoo and Mahomciian Sepoy in the Southern 
Peninsnb of India were talking togetiter, like caste- 
brothers, about their grievances, and weaving plots 
for their deliverance. It is partly by accident, partly 
by design, that such plots ripen in the spring. By 
accident, because rdieved from cold-weather eicercbcs, 
parades, field-days, and inspections, the soldier has 
more lebure to ruminate hb wrongs, and more time 
to dbeuss them. By dengn, because the coming heats 
and rains paralyse the activities of the white man, and 
are great gain to tiie native mutineer. In April and 
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180 S. May the English officer sees little of his men ; his 
viaitB to the Lines are few ; few are his appearance on 
parade. He is languid and prostrate. The morning 
and evening ride are as much as his energies can 
compass. The Sepoy then, disencumbered of dress 
and dismissed from drill, can afford to snatch some 
hours from sleep to listen to any strange stories, told 
by wandering mendicants, with the odour of sanctified 
filth about tliem, and to discuss the most incredible 
faUcs with all the gravity of settled b^ef. There is 
Idways more or less of this vain talk. It amuses the 
Sepoy and for a while excites him with a visionary 
prospect of higher rank and better pay, under some 
new dispensation. But he is commonly content to 
regard this promised time as a far-off Hegira, and, as 
he turns himself round on his charpoy for another 
ni^ he philosophically resolves in the mean while to 
cat the Company’s salt in peace, and to wait God’s 
pleasure in quietude and patience. 

But there was at this time something more to excite 
the imagination of the Sepoy in Southern India than 
the oi^inary vain talk of the Bazaars and the Lines. 
The travelling fakcers Avere more busy Avith their in- 
ventions ; the rumours Avhieh they carried from place 
to place were more ominous ; the prophecies Avhich 
they recited Avere more significant of speedy fulfilment. 
There avos more point in the grotesque performances 
of tlie puppet-shoAvs — more meaning in the rude 
ballads Avhich Avcrc sung and the scraps of verse 
which were cited. Strange Avritings Avcrc dropped by 
unseen hands, and strange placards jiostcd on the 
walls. At all the largo military stations in the 
Carnatic and in the Deccan there was an uneasy feel- 
ing as of something coming. There were manifold 
signs which seemed to indicate that the time to strike 
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had arrived, and so the Sepoy began to take stock A>f UOl 

his grievances and to set before him all the benefits of 
change. 

The complaints of the Sepoy were many. If ho 
M'ere to pass his whole life in the Company’s service 
Oiid do wliat he might, he could not rise higher tliui 
the rank of Soubahdar ; thei'c hud iK'cn times when 
distinguished native soldiers hud been api>ointed to 
high and lucrative coininands, and had faithfully done 
their duty ; but those times had passed, and, instead of 
being exalted, native officKsrs were habitually degraded. 

A Sepoy on duty always [•resented or carried anns to 
an English officer, but an English soldier suffered a 
native officer to [lass by without a salute. Even an 
English Sergeant commanded native officers of the 
highest rank. (Jn parade, the English officei's made 
mistakes, used the wrong words of command, then 
threw the blame u[>un the Se[>oy.s and I'eviled them. 

Even native officers, who had grown grey in the 
service, were |»ubliely abused by Eum[)can striplings. 

On the line of march the native officers were com* 
pelled to live in the same tents with the common 
Sepoys, and hud not, as in the armies of native 
[•otentutes, elephants or palanquins assigned to Uicm 
for their conveyance, how great soever the distance 
which they were obliged to traverse. And if they rode 
horses or [mnies, purchased from their savings, the 
English officer frowned at them as upstarts. **The 
Sepoys of the Nizam and the Mahrutta chiefs," they 
sud, “ ore Ijetter off than our Soubahdors ai^ 
Jemidars." Then it was urged that the Company's 
officers took the Sc{)oys vast distances from 
homes, where they died in strange places^ and that 
their wives and children were left to Ix^ their bread; 
that native Princes,, when th^ crniqnered near 
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ISOS countiies, gave grants of lands to distinguished 
soldiers, but that the Company only gave them sweet 
words; that tho concubines of the English gentlemen 
were butter pmd than the native officers, and their 
grooms and grass-cutters better than the native 
soldici^ ; that the English officers could import into 
their Zenanas the most beautiful women in the 
country, whilst the natives hardly dared look at the 
slavc-gii'ls; and, to crown all, it was d^ared that 
peneral Arthur Wellesley had ordered his woimded 
S^mys to be mcivilcssly shot to death. 

Preposturaus as wui'e some of the fables Avkh which 
this bill of indictment was crusted over, there was 
doubtless beneath it a large substratum of truth. 
But tlie alleged grievances were, for the most port, 
chronic ailments which the Sepoy had been long 
aidurlng, and might have enduiv'd still longer, pa- 
tiently and silently, had they not culminated in 
the great outrage of the raund hat, with its auxiliary 
vexations of the shorn l)card, the etfaced caste-marks, 
and tl^c dcs|Hnled ear-rings. Then, it was not diffi- 
cult to tench him that this aggregation of wrongs 
had beeome intolcralnc, and that the time had 
come for him to strike a blow in defence of his 
rights. And tho tetveher was not far distant. The 
great Mnhumedan usurpation of ]i[}’sorc had lK*en 
overthrown, but the representatives of the nsur|R>r 
were still in the country. Tho family of the slain 
Sultan weiv living in the fort of Velloiv, ns the 
dicuts rattier than the captives of the English, with 
abundant wealth at their cpmmaud, and a numerous 
body of Mussulman attendants. But generous as 
was tho treatment they had received, and utterly at 
vorianoo with tlicir own manner of dealing urith 
fallen enomios, thi^ hod not ccoscd to bewail the 
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lo6s of the sovereign power whidi had passed from 1808, 
their House, or to> hate the conquerors who had 
unkinged them. In the luxurious idleness of Vel- 
lore they dreamed of the recovery of their lost 
empire. There was but one way to the attainment 
ol that cherished object, and that way was through 
the corruption of the ^poy. The time was pro- 
pitious, and the work commenced. 

It ought not to have been ea^ work, but so it 
was. If there had been relations of confidence be- 
tween the English officer and the native soldier, the 
corruption of the latter would have been a task of 
sore difficulty and danger ; but those relations were 
not what they had been a few years before. It was 
not that the officers themselves had deteriorated, but 
that a new system had been introduced, which, greatly 
improving their state and prospects, and, it may be 
said, permanently increasing their efficiehey as a 
body, still caused some temporary relaxation of the 
ties which boujid them to the soldiery of the country. 

The new regulations of 1796, it ha^ been said, opened 
out to the elder generation of officers a door by which 
they might retire on advantageous terms from the 
service. Some took their pensions at once; but a 
period of active warfare supervened, and many 
veteran officers waited for the restoration of peace 
to take advantage of the boon that was offered. 

They went ; and a new race of men, young and inex- 
perienced, took their places. And so, for a timey the 
Sepoy did not know his officer, nor the officer his 
men; they met almost as strangers on parade, and 
there was little or no communion between them. It 
was a transition-period of most untoward occurrence, 
when so many other adverse influences were destroy- ' 
ing the discipline of the army ; and, therefore, again 
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IMS. I say the hour m ptopittoos, and the work of oor* 
ruption oommenoed. 

liw T* At the end of the first week of May, as Adjutant- 

S!? ^K!h.j General Agnew was riung from hu work,, in tfie 
white heat of Fort St George, there came tidings to 
his office of general disaffection among the native 
troops at Vellore. One battalion, at least, already had 
broken into open mutiny. The chief of the Madras 
army, Sir John Gradock, had Retired for the even- 
ing to his garden-house in the pleasant suburbs- of 
Madras, so Agnew drove out to see him with the im- 
portant missive in his hand. A few days afterwards, 
Gradock was posting to VeUore. Arrived there, he 
found that there had been no exaggeration in the 
reports which had been furnished to him, but that 
more judicious treatment at the outset might have 
allayed the exdtement among the troops, and re- 
store the confidence of the Sepoy. So said a Gourt 
of Inquiry; so sud the Gommander-in-Ghief. A 
gentle sudorific, almost insensibly expelling the pent- 
up. humours, may suffice at the beginning, though 
only much blood-letting can cure at the end. But 
mlments of tiiis kind, in the military body, sddom 
reveal themselves in their full tignificance until the 
time for gentle treatment is past When Gradock 
went to VeUore no mere explanations could repair 
the mischief that had been done. The mutinous 
troops were sent down to the Presidency, and others 
substituted for them. MiUtaiy discipline was vindi- 
. cated for the time by a court-martial, and two of the 
ringleaders were soitcnced to be — ^flogged. But the 
infection still clung to Vellore. The whole native 
garrison was 'tainted and corrupted. 

Nor was it a mere local epidemic. At other miUtaiy 
stations in the Gamatic there was similar excitement. 
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Midnight meetingis were being hdd in the Lines; 
oaths of secreey were bong administered to the 
S^)r8 ; threats of the most terrible vengeance were 
fubn^ated against any one daring to betray them. 
The native officers took the lead, the men followed, 
some roused to feelings of resentment, othors huddling 
together like sheep, under the influence of a vague 
fear. In the bun^oyro of the English captmns there 
was but small knowledge of what was pasung in the 
SepOys’ Lines, and if there had been more, ffiscuetion 
would probably have whispered that in such a case 
^‘ rilence is gold.” For when in the high places of 
GovOTunent^ere is a general didnclination to bdieve 
in the existence of danger, it is scarcely safe for men 
of lowlier station to say or to do anytl^g .indicating 
suspicion and alarm. 

At Vellore, alter the first immature demonstration, 
there was a lull ; and the quietude had just the jsfl^ 
that it was intended to have; it disarmed the sus- 
pidon and suspended the vigilance of the English. 
The most obvious precautions Wer^ neglected. Evmi 
the significant fact that the first open manifestation 
of disaffection had appeared under the shadow of the 
asylum of the Mysore Pigncef^ had not suggested any 
special associations, or indicated the direction in which 
the watchful eye of the British Government should 
be tamed. Nothing was done to strengthen the Eu- 
ropean garrison of Vellore.* No pains were taken 
to cut off the perilous iutercourse which existed be- 

* *'Tbat neither ilie GoTemineni Prinort. No preeantions seem to 
nor the Cooiinander-in-Chicf eDter> have been taken within the Forts and 
tained anj aeriona apprehenaaona notwithatanding the diaoontent ma* 
from the station, having first oo- nifeated bj the native troopa, the 
eurred at Vellore^ is obvions. The garrison w» still left with onij fomr 
battalion that moat imposed the in- companies of Europeans.**— JSam 
novation was, indeed, orderod to CUm io Jokm MaMm. Potmal^ 
Madras, but nothing was direeted Aug, 18, 1806. MS, CwmgmiAmim. 
indicative of anj jeabuaj of the 
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MMi As mtim iolfiMy vid 4 m Moq^nrfii cf Ifa 
Fdaee. SoIIm lilter iiort fiMtat the Fell jee^ 
the 8qpey% and tdling tei that Ocf wM warn 
Im ChiisthHM to a min. The ^flfaNnfe peete 
ef'tteir uiiifbnti wen omliNHi^ OTinimeiii eniitot 
efaroip ind ate e : qp r anl TO gaturoii end i^pdfiee^ 
"WahWlfaher and tagiie Unti that empthiai^ 
about ten In eome mj portended CSuiidanitjr. 
ThejrloolBed at toe Sepi^a atoto, and mid, "What 
ie toil? It is leatoerl Welir . Then toey iroold 
look at Ids b4t, and teU him toat it made a croae 
on hfa breast) and at the little inqdanen t a of Ida 
caOinfi^ toe tamicreir and irom^ an^ended firam it) 
and that they also ireie designed to fix toe Ghrie- 
tiaa*e erosa i^on Ida peracm. Bnt it waa toe xomnd 
hat toat moat of all was the oljeet of toe taimte and 
namingi of toe people firam te Palace. " It 
needed toil)** they said) "to make yon altogetoer a 
Fedng^iee. Talm car^ or ive toallsoonall bemade 
Chnafiana -’-'Bawar-peqfili^ Ryote^ eveiy one^adD be 
coB^^ete to near toe hat; and tim toe nhole 
oomitiy niU be mined.*’ Within toe Fort) and ont- 
aide toe Fort) men of aU Unda nere talking about the 
fiordUe oonvendon to Chriatianlty whidi thieatened 
toon; and e ver yw h ere toe round hat araa spokon of 
aatoeJnatmment I7 addoh toe Caate of toe BBndoo 
-was to be destroyed) and the fidto of the M uandnian 
desecrated and demolMheji 
But aU.toh ms little knoim to toe offioem of toe 
VdloieginnMm, of) if known) mn little heeded. So 
nnwilfini^ inde^ were they to bdieve toat any 
danger was tneadiigi tet a Sepoy idio told hk 
En^Mi officer toat tin re^^nenta were <m toe eve 
molt was put in irons as a madman. The native 
offioen dedared that he deserved oonffi^ puniah* 
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—It for blackwiing flie feces of hb cor^ and ihey Ml 
wm TCodilf believed. Bat jbe tune soon «■»«» 
ubea die pmi^iecgr of evil was verified, and the pro* 
flietwasezaliedand rewarded. Deeply implicated as 
lie was said to be in Ibe plot->a traitor first to the 
Ihl^iah, and then to ^ own people— hia name be- 
eame an oiflRmoe and an abomination to the Army, 
and thefirvonr diown to him a source of the bitterest 
resentment “Tbe disposition of the gmitlemen of 
the Company’s sovice,” they said, “ and the nature 
of thdr government, make a thief happy, and an 
bonest man afflicted.”* 

On the 10th of July the mine suddenly ev pln ded. Vellota 
It was remembered afterwards that on the preceding 
afiemoon an unusual number of people had'passed 
into the Fort^ some mounted and some on fi)ot, 
seenun^y on no especial busmess; all with an inso* 
lent^ bn^gigart air, laughing and roUickinj^ making 
mimic bai^ among ^emselves, and otherwise ex* 
p wMBtig a general expectancy of something co ming . 

It was remeinibered, too, that on that evening there 
bid been more than the common tendent^ of the 
times to qieak abaaivdy of the English. The Adjutant 
of a Se[^ rspment had been called, to his fime^ 
by the v3ed term of reproach contained in the Ian* 
guage of the oountry.f But it has been doubted 
udwdier the di^ and hour of the outburst were those 
fond fbr the deveh^ment of the plot. The con* 

* Wtm a mm ia HMortaiwe, dir. TheMnwl(iiifaiphaB(a8iMr> 
Iswaimte fd|iitMi4Bia«tal Ag- wuthaiiutavlwpfatheaawfer 
BsaftBu ma fol uate d SahtMiiiy reioh to tha pum at VallMa aad 
tUmt vb tta aMr at VaUare^” tlib ii tha maainiim tta fHinaiij 
aaUttaitM ««faa tb aratiaf liara diitingaislied tqr thdr 
tel aniaiiasa^laaa oa aoooaiit f Unb^^ it b aae of tha Int 
al Mali|||ba Bast sad tha geatle* words wun' tho Fmlfaiaiii h 
aNaaftfaClDBfoi^aofHiuDODt IadbbaTutoiptak.Mdlqrvbfah 
bmtaiaaadaMaMaanwaidof uaarjoaagofloimkwiKadiialaHal 

habnoallf call their aatba aunits. 

q2 
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1800. Bjnrators, it is said, were not ripe for action. Two or 
three days later, the first blow was to have been 
stmch, but that a Jemadar, inflamed with strong 
drink, could not control the passionate haste Within 
him, and he precipitated the collision which it was the 
policy of his party to defer.* Numbers thus suddenly 
rous^ to action were unprepared to play their parts ; 
and letters which had been written to disaflected 
polygars and others in Mysore had not yet been de< 
spatched. It was confidently believed that in a few 
days ten thousand faithful adherents of the House of 
Hyder would rally round the standard of the Mussul- 
man Princes. All that was required of the Sepoys 
was, that they should hold Vellore for a week. At 
the end of that time it was believed that the whole 
country would be in the hands of the insurgents. 

The European garrison of Vellore, at this time, 

His Uajsstj’s consisted only of four companies of a Line regiment. 

«9th. suddenly, in the dead of the night, on all who 

might happen to be on guard, to overpower them by 
numbers, and then to murder the rest in their beds, 
was apparently an easy task. Two hours after mid- 
night the work commenced. The sentries were shot 
down. The soldiers on mmn guard were killed as 
they lay on their cots, and the white men in the 


* In the private correspondence ing the native guard fell sick, that 
of the time, it is stated that the day the Soubahdar was also indisposed, 
fiaed for the outbreak was the 14th. and that Jemadar Cossim Khan, one 
It appeared, however, in the evi- of the most active of the mutineers, 
dence of the first Committee of In- was eager to go the grand rounds ; 
quiiy assembled at Vellore, that it and it is possible that this accident 
was agreed that the first blow should lielped to precipitate the crisis. On 
be struck fifteen days after the the other hand, it is to be observed 
Mysore standard, prepared in the that Major Armstrong, who had been 
Falac^ was ready to be hoisted, and absent from Vellore, and who re- 
that thirteen days had then passed, turned on the night of the 10th, was 
The story of the drunken Jemadar warned by peopto outside the Fort 
appears in Madras Secret Letter, not to enter, as something was about 
Sept. 30, 1806. It happened, too, to happen, 
that the European officer command- 
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hospital were raihlesaly butchered. There was then I80(k 
a sooie of unexampled confusion. Roused from their 
beds by the> unaccustomed sound of firing in the Fort, 
the English officers went out to learn the cause of the 
(ommotion, and many of them were shot down by the 
mutineos in the first bewilderment of surprise. The 
two senior officers of the garrison were among the 
first who fdl. On the threshold of his house, Fan> 

.raurt^ who commanded the garrison, was warned^ for 
d^ life’s sake, not to come out, but answering with 
the Englishman’s favourite formula of “ Never mind,” 
he made for the Main Guard, and was Shot with the 
“ Fall in !” on his lips. Of the survivors two or 
three made their way to the barracks, and took com- 
mand of such of the Europeans as had escaped the 
first murderous onslaught of the Sepoys. But it was 
little that the most desperate resolution could do in 
this extremity to stem the continually increasing tide* 
of furious hostility which threatened to overwhelm 
them. It was no mere military revolt. The inmates 
of the Palace were fraternising with the Sepoys. From 
the apartments of the Princes went forth food to re- 
fresh the weaiy bodies of the insurgents, and vast 
promises to stimulate and sustain the energies of their 
minds. One of the Princes, the third son of Tippoo, 
personally encouraged the leaders of the revolt With 
his own hands he gave them the significant bhetal-nut 
With his own lips he proclaimed the rewards to be 
lavished upon the restorers of the Mahomedan dynasty. 

And from his apartments a confidential servant was 
seen to bring the tiger-striped standard of Mysore, 
which, amidst vociferous cries of ‘‘ Dheen I Dheen 1” 
was hobted above the walls of the Palace. But the 
fiunily of the Sultan were soon forgotten. There was 
no combination to aid their escape. The Sepoys at 
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ISOK fint gave themselves up to the work of massacre. The 
people from the Palace, follow^iUg in thdr wake» 
goiged themselves with the plunder of the white mien, 
and aided the mutineers mthout sharing thrir danger. 
After a time the Sepoys betook themselves also to^ 
plunder; and the common object was forgotten under 
the excitement of personal greed. The white women 
in the Fort were spared. The tender mercies of the 
wicked, with a refined cruelty, preserved them for a 
worse fate than death. The people from the Palace 
told the Scpo3's not to kill them, os all the English 
would be destroyed, and the Moormen might then 
take them for wves.* 

But whilst these terrible scenes were being en- 
acted, and the sons of Tippoo were swelling with 
the proud cci*tainty of seeing the rule of the Sultan 
agam established in Mysore, i*etributlon swift and 
Uajot Coati. certain was overtaking the enterprise. An officer of 
the English regiment, who happened to be on duty 
outside the Fort, heard the firing, thoroughly appre- 
hended the crisis, 4nd, through the darkness of the 
early morning, made his way to Arcot, to carry 
thither the tidings of insurrection, and to summon 
succours to the aid of the imperilled garrison. There 
The 19 lb was a regiment of British Dragoons at Arcot, under 
the command of Colonel Gillespie. By seven o’clock 
Coats had told his story. Fifteen minutes afterwards, 
Gillespie, with a squadron of his regiment, was on his 
way to Vellore. The rest were saddling and mount- 
ing; the galloper-guns were being horsed and lim- 
bered; and a squadron of Kative Cavalry was re- 
sponding to the trumpet-call with os much alacrity 

^ The massacre iucluded fourieea ral officers and men wounded, somo 
officers and ninety -nine soldiers of the latter morUdlj. 
killeiL There were, moreover, seve- 
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•8 tiie Britiah Dragoons. The saving virtues of im 
promptitude and preparation were never more om- 
tqpicuoosly •manifested. A little vadllatim), a little 
blundering a little dday, the result of noth^ bang 
leady when wanted, and all might have been lost 
Never had the sage precqit of Hyder Ali, that the 
English should keep ^eir white soldiers like hunting- 
leopards in cages, and slip them suddenly and fiercdy 
at the enemy, been unrought into practice with mors 
terrible efie^ than now against the fidlowers and 
supporters of his descendants. 

Once under the walls of Vellore, Gillespie was 
eager to make his way into the Fort, that he mi^it 
rally the remnant of the European gsnismi and 
secure the safe admission of his men. The outer 
gates were open, but the last was dosed, and in pos> 
sesnon of tiie enemy. There was no hope of forcing 
it without the aid of the guns. But thm were now 
rapidly approaching. There were good officers with 
the reeving tforoe, to whom the conduct oi external 
operations might be safely entrusted; and Gillespie 
longed to.find himsdf witii the people whom he had 
come to save. So^ whilst preparations were bdng 
made for the attad[^ he determined to ascend alone 
the walls of the Fort In defiuilt of ladders; the men 
of the 69th let down a ropc^ and, amidst ffie diouts 
of the ddi^ted Europeans, he was drawn up; un- 
hurt, to the crest of the rampsrts, and to<A command 
of tile sorviv<»s of the unhappy force. Quickfy 
forming at the word of command th^ came down 
eagerly to the charge, and, cheer^ 1^ the wdomne 
sound of the guns; which were now damonring for 
admisnon, and not to be denied, they kept the muti- 
neers at a distance tiU the gates were forced; and 
then the cavahy streamed in, and vict(»y was eaiy. 
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I80«r. The retribution was terrible, and just. Hundreds fell 
beneath the sabres of the Dragoons and of the native 
horsemen, who emulated the ardour of their European 
comrades. Hundreds escaped over the walls of the 
Fort, or threw down their arms and cried for mercy. 
But the excited troopers, who had seen Tippoo’s 
tigw-standard floating over the citodel of Vellore, 
could not, after that hot morning-ride, believe that 
th^ had done their work until they had destroyed 
the “cubs.” They were eager to be led into the 
Palace, and there to inflict condign punishment on 
those whom they briieved to be the real instigators 
of the butchery of their countrymen. For a moment 
there was a doubt in Gillespie’s mind ; but an appeal 
from Colonel Marriott, in whose charge was the 
Mysore family, removed it; and he put forth a re- 
straining hand. He would not soil his victory with 
any cruel reprisals. The members of Tippoo’s family 
were now at his mercy, and the mercy which he 
showed them was that which the Christian soldier 
delights tp rain down upon the fallen and the help- 
less.* 

* For all the facts epren in the tbat Major Coats, who was bearcrof 
text, 1 have the aothonty of a mass the news, was outside the Fort at the 
of offlciali semi-official, and priyate tiiLd of the outbreak. It is very 
contemporary correspondence, which mierally stated, too, that when 
1 haye yerj carefully collaM. In Qilleapie wished to enter the Fort in 
doing so, 1 have been compelled to adyance of his men, as there were no 
reject some personal incidents which ladders and no ropes; the surviyora 
haye hitherto generally formed part of the 69tli fastened their belts to- 
of the narrative of the ''Massacre gether, and thus drew him up the 
of Yellore,” but which, howeyer walla. But 1 haye before me two 
aeryiccable they may be for purposes letters, signed " B. Gillespie," which 
of dfective historical writing, are, 1 atale that he was drawn up by a 
am Sony to say, at best apooiTphal. rope. Among the fictitious inci- 
It has Dean said that the officer who debts of the mutiny may be men- 
earned the tidings to Areot omaped tkmed Uie wholeof the stories which 
through a m^-port, and swam the tdl of the foul murder of English 
ditch of the Eon so.fomousfor the woasen, and the braining of uttle 
number and siae of its alligators, chikben before their mothers’ eyes, 
^ber official correspondence states 
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But the storm had not expended itaelf in this fieioe 
conTttlsion. Taught hy so stem a lesson, the Go- 
vernment resolved that all orders which might be 
liable to the objection of affecting the usages of the 
t^ps,'* should be abandoned. But the obnoxious 
hats might have been burnt before the eyes of the 
troops, and the caste-marks and eaMdngs restored on 
parade, in the presence of the Governor, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and all the magnates of the land; 
and still a return to quietude and contentment might 
have been for distant Individual causes of anger 
and bitterness might be removed, but still there wodd 
remdn, together with the mistrust they had engen- 
dered, all the vague anxieties on the one side, and the 
indefinite expectations on the other, which designing 
men had excited in the minds of the soldiery.* Re- 
belUon hod been crushed for a time at its Head- 
Quarters: The British fiag floated again over Vd.- 
lore ; but there -were other strong posts, which it had 
been intended ;to sei^e, and efforts might yet be made 
to establish revolt in other party of the Southern 
Peninsula. 

Nor was it only in Mysore and the Oamatio that ErdenM. 
the spirit of disaffectiorv was rife. In the Deccan, 
also, it was manifesting itself in a manner which, for 
a while, created serious alarm. At Hyderabad, the 
capital of the Nizam's dominions, there was a high 

* "The nbvanian of the Briliili OMoeomtublo iinpranioii bti been 
Enplro ia IndU b] foreign invMion made vpon tbo 8epo;i| «Ueb bu 
and tvmi, aeemi to bave bMn fomented be propbeeiee and 

beentbeeenao&tliemoordiseottree prediotione indneing a belief that 
tin orer tba oountrj, and opiniona wonderfnl ehangee an about to take 
have geneidlj pmaUed tbat euch a place, and that tbo Bnropeaaa an to 
nnluuon vaa naiUMr aa enterprin be expelled Itom Indbk"— Aamf 
of anat dilaalif, nor tbat the a^ Bn aMwHiU. Brntigimt, Oct. 
aompliahmaat of it wu tv dietant. Sl. MS, Otnci/Uicim 
..... A moat axtnoidfauuj asd 
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IM. tide of excitement It was apprehended that the 
native troopa of the Suhaidiarp Force, encouraged 
and aided hy some the chief people ci this Maho* 
medan St^ if not by the Nizam himself, would 
break out into revolt Th^ were wron^t upon 
nearly the same influences as bad destroyed the 
loyalty of the troops in Mysore, with some peculiar 
aggravations of their own. A new commanding 
UoB^oflioer had recently been placed over them — a smart 
diadplinaiian of the most approved European pattern. 
They had been worried and aWmed before his ar- 
rival Montresor’s appearance soon made matters 
worse. Knowing little or nothing of the habits and 
feriings of the people of the country, he enforced 
the new orders with more than common strictness, 
and supplonented them with some obnoxious r^ula- 
tions of his own. An order bad been issued just 
before his arrival fotibidding the Sepoy to leave his 
Guard and to divest hunself of his uniform during 
his period of duty ; and now the new English com- 
m a nd a n t prohibited the beating of taum-taums in the 
banars. It was not seen that these prohibitions were, 
in effect) orders that the Hindoo Sepoy should take no 
sustenance on duty, and that there should be no mar- 
riage and no funeral procesrions. When the dis^ 
very was made, the new locri r^ulations were re- 
scinded ; but it was not possible to resdnd the mis- 
chief that was done. There was a profound convic- 
tion among the Sepoys that it was the intention of 
the English to destroy thrijr caste, to break down 
ihrir reopen, and fordbly to convert them to Chris- 
tianity. And all through the long straggling lines of 
Hyderabad there was a continual; buzz of alarm, and 
the Sepoys were asking each other if th^ had heard 
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how theEng^h General, WemyaaSahib, nt Colombo^ IMI 
had mardi^ bia natkeaoldiera to Chu^.* 

That the Ceding of minj^ fear and reaentment, 
which had taken poaaeaaion of the minda of the abb 
diery, was much fomoited by emiaaariea from the 
dly of Hyderabad, is not to be doubted. Hany lead* 
ing men, discontented and deqporate, at all tunes 
prone to intrigue ai^ ripe for rebdlion, looked 
eagerly for a criais out of which mi^t have come 
some profit to themadvea. It is prol^le that they 
were in communication with dependents oi the House 
of Tippoo. It is certain that they fostered the re- 
sentments and stimulated the ambition of the native 
officers, and that a progranune of action had been 
agreed upon, of which murder and massacre were tiie 
prdude.f But happily the Nizam and his minister, 

Meer Allum — ^the one in word, the other in afniit — 
were true to the English dliance. Wisdy, in that 
conjuncture, did Sydenham confide all his troubles 
to them. It is a sad necessity to be compelled to 
conununicate to a native Prince, the bdi^ of the 
English Government that thdr troops are not to be 
trusted. But concealment in such a case is impos- 
sible, and any attempt*to disguise the truth helps 

* ''It is astonisbing bow strong ilist "tbs nstifs tro^ bad been 
and bow gen^ tbs impression was snfited to desert their odounL to 
ofasjstematiedesntoenforeetlie break out in open matinr, and to 
conversion df the jSepojs to Chris- nmrder their ollloerB* It was in- 
tianitr. The men here beard, and tended that a commotion shonld have 
talked of the late arrival of some taken plaoe in the dtj at the moment 
cldgjmen from England, and of the' of the insnrrection in oantonmenta; 
storv of General nemjsa marehiiif ibal Ifeer Allnm, and all those in 
the Beppys to chureh at Colombo."*- tha intciesta otthe Snglbb, were to 
(k^mufkmM {BeiMI be deatnjed; that tim SMbahdar 

Hvdenhai) to Mr. Sdmmuhm^ fflinm) was to be ooniined, and 
JW^S7, 1806. JKSl GwvngMsdMflr. Eeridoom Jab cHber made Dewan or 
f Captain fijfdenbam wrote that, placed en the muanud, as cirenin- 
from the best raformstion be oonld etanoes might suggest "—JCK Or- 
obtain at Hyderabad, it appeared iwymwftm 
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ISOS, others to exafigerate and to distort it The Nizam 
knew all that dm been going on, p^haps before the 
British Resident had even a suspidon ^ it Eager 
for his support, and willmg to raise the standard of 
revolt in his name, the conspirators had conveyed (o 
him a written paper signifying their wishes. He did 
not answer it He did not give it to the Reddent 
He simply waited and did nothing. It was not in 
the nature of the man to do more. He knew the 
power of the English ; but he secretly hated them, 
and naturally shrank from opposing or betraying a 
cause which appealed to him in the name of his reli- 
gion. Perhaps it is hardly fair to expect from a 
native Prince, under such conflicting circumstances, 
more than thb negative support. 

The feeling among the native troops was so strong, 
the danger appeared to be so imminent, that Mon- 
tresor was besought by some old Sepoy officers not 
to enforce the obnoxious regulations. But he replied 
that he had been selected for that especial command 
as a fitting^agent fojr their enforcement, and how could 
he turn his back upon his duty f But when tidings 
of the massacre at Vellore reached Hyderabad, he 
saw at once that concession must be made to the pre- 
judices of the Sepoy, and the orders were revoked in 
July 82 , 1806 . anticipation of instructions from the Madras Govern- 
ment. Still the troops were not satisfied. Having 
gained one victory they determined to attempt an- 
other. So they fell back upon the old grievance of 
the leather stock, and the men of some of the batta- 
lions, encouraged by their native officers, were seen 
disencumbering themselves of thb article of their 
uniform on parade, and casting it contemptuously on 
the ground. A display of vigour at the right time 
crushed the mutiny ere it was matured. On the 
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14th of August, the troops at Hyderabad were or- isos, 
dered under arms. The English re^ment was ssid 
posted near the park of artiUery, and the cavalry 
were drawn up en potence on both flanks. Then four 
Soubahdars of Native Infantry, who were believed to 
be the ringleaders in the mutinous movement, were 
called to the front and marched off under a guard of 
thirty Europeans and a company of Sepoys. Under 
this escort they wei% sent to Masulipatam. This 
movement had the best possible effect both in the 
cantonment and the city. Mutiny was awe-struck ; 
sedition was paraljnsed; conciliatory explanations 
and addresses, which had before failed, were now 
crowned with success, and early in the following 
month Sydenham wrote from Hyderabad that every- 
thing was perfectly tranquil, both in the city and 
the cantonments.” “The Sepoys,” it added, “ap- 
pear cheerful and contented, and the Government 
goes on with considerable vigour and regularity." 

But ere long the anxieties of the Government 
again turned 'towards the old quarter. It was dear 
that, in the former domains of the Sultan, the fire, 
though suppressed for a time, had not been extin- 
guished. At Nundydroog, in the heart of the Nandjdnwg. 
Mysore territory, there had been symptoms of un- 
easiness from the commencement of the year. The 
native troops were few ; but the fortress, built upon 
a high scarped rock, was one of uncommon stren^h, 
and, well defended, might have defied attack. In 
itself, therefore, a coveted possession for the rebel 
force, it was rendered doubly important by its 
position. For it was within a night's march of 
the great station of Bangalore, and the mutineers 
from that post would have flocked to it as a 
rallying-point and a stronghold, admirably suited 
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IMS. far the Hcad^Qaarten of Rebellion.* The influences, 
therefore, of which I have spoken — ^the fokeers, the 
conjurors, the puppetehowmen, the propagators of 
strange ^rophedes — were more than commonly opera- 
tive in that direction, and had success attended the 
first outlnreak at Vellore, the Nundydroog garrison 
would then have turned upon their officers, hoisted 
the rebel flag on the walls of the Fort, and displayed 
dgnals whidi might have been seen at Bangalore. 
But a season of suspended activity naturally followed 
this foUure; and it was not until the month of Oc- 
tober that they ventured to resolve on any open 
demonstration. Then the Mahomedan and Hindoo 
Sepoys feasted together, bound themsdves by solemn 
engagements to act as brethren in a common cause, 
and swore that they would rise against and massacre 
thdr English officers. 

The day and the hour of the butcheyy were fixed. 
The native soldiery had quietly sent thdr fiuniUes out 
of the Fort, and otherwise prepared for the struggle, f 
Two hours before midnight on the ISth of October 
the Sepoys ^rere td have rushed upon their English 
officers, and hot left a white man living in the place. 

QfkBvBM. But about eight o’clock on that evening an English 
officer galloj^ up to the house of the Commandant 
Cuppage, and told him that no time was to be lost; 
that the Sepoys were on' the point of rinng, and that 


* link Wilki wtote to Btaj 
(Eom, vUk nknm to this OMMre- 
Mot at Non^rdraiv: "I do not 
kioar what to make « all this : mb 
who had aoy gnat oomhiaatiiDB hi 
MV eoald seaneb lura taj desigB 
to aet OB ao smau a loale.*’ Hot 
BanrChMtahiBCBBMm oe n pio- 
heaam viev, noBed: "The gfait 
Ql(jeot of the lasaige^ at Vailm 
wnm to have beoi to asem to 


Ihemielvcf a stroog post ob which 
to assemble ia forae. Cuppago's 
ganiBOB, tboogh ssp^ mav have 
bad it m viev to aeiae ob Nandy- 
dnqg. r b a se s aedof thhatrengpos^ 
no ooBspinton would have ptobablj 
asseesUed bdob it iu fime. aad pro. 
eeaded to am iwaiaat ud openly.”— 
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nUniis of Mfiety most at <moe be soo^t Scwcoe bad UOl 
tbe stony been told, when an old and distingnished 
native (rfBoer came breathless with the same intdfi- 
genoe. Ibere was no room for doubt ; no time for 
odiy. An esqiwess, calling for rmnforoementa^ was 
despatched to Bandore; and the officers^ sdeetitog 
one of thdr houses in the Pagodaequar^ wliiA 
seemed best adiqned to purposes of defence, post 
together and waited the issue. The ni^t puaed 
without an attack; and on the morrow aftonoon 
mfety came in the shape of a squadron of Dragoons 
from Bangalore. Colonel Davis had rootived tim 
tidings soon after daybreak, and by three o*do(& bis 
troopers were clattering into Nundydroog. 

November came, and with it came new troubles. FdhaeeUihi 
Far down the coast, not many leagues removed fimn 
southernmost part of the Peninsula, lies the station 
of Pallamcottah. There Major Welsh, with six Ento* 
pean officers under him, conunanded a Sepoy battalion, 
in which many relatives of the mutineers cut up at 
Vdlore were brooding over their loss kindied. 

Towards the end of the third we& of the month, it 
was believed that the Mahomedan Sepoys were about 
to rise and to massacre all the Europeans in the fdaoe. 

The story ran that, rejecting with contempt the idea 
of banding themselves with the Hindoos, they bad 
met at a mosque and concerted their murderous plans. 

Some buildingswcre to be fired in the cantonment to 
draw the En^ish officers firam their homes. In tin 
confhnon, tiie whole were to be shun, the Fort was to 
be seized, and the rebd flag hoisted on the ramparto 
Scenting the jdot, a Malabi^man wenttothe mosqM 
in diigidae^ and carried tidings of it to the £n|^Bdi 
Comnumdant The dangeriqppeared to be imminent) 
and Wdsh at once took his measures to avert it 
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1808. Whatever may have been the judgment and discreticn 

of the man, his courage and determination were 
conspiououB; and his comrades were <)f the same 
teihper. Assuming the bold, intrepid front, which 
has so often been known to overawe multitudes, this 
little handftil of undaunted Englishmen seized and 
confined thirteen native officers, and turned five 
hundred Mussulman Sepoys out of the Fort. That 
they were able to nccomplish this, oven with the sup* 
port of the Hindoos, was declared to be a proof that 
no desperate measures hod really been designed. But 
the premature explosion of a plot of this kind alwitys 
creates a panic. In a state of fear and surprise, men 
are not capable of reasoning. There is a vague im* 
pression that boldness presages power ; that there is 
something behind the imposing front. A single man 
has ere now routed u whole garrison. I om not sure, 
therefore', tliat there was no danger, because it was so 
easily trodden out. 

Two days oftorwords Colonel Dyqo, who com- 
manded the district of Tinnivelly, threw hiin84f 
into Pallamcottah I assembled the Hindoo troops; 
told them that ho had come there to maintain the 
authority of the Company, or to die in the defence of 
the colours which ho had sworn to protect He then 
called upon those who wore of the some mind to ap- 
proach the British flag for the same purpose, but if 
not, to depart in peace. They wont up and took the 
oath to a man, presented arms to the colours, gave 
three unbidden cheers in earnest of their unsh^en 
loyidty, and full in os on a muster-parade. 

On the first appearance of danger, Weldi had 
despatched a letter by a country-boat to Ceylon, call- 
ing for European troops, and the call was responded 
to with an alacrity beyond all praise. But so efl^ 
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tnal were the measures which had been already IMI 
adopted, or so Utdo Of real danger had there beeo, 
that when* the succour which had been sent for 
arrived from Trichinopoly, the alarm had passed, 

#nd the work \ras done. 

Told as I have told this story — a ample redtal of 
&ct8, as written down in contemporary correspondence 
— ^it would appear to^afford an instructive example of 
the virtue of promptitude and vigour. But this is not 
tiie only lesson to be leomt fram it. It is more in- 
structive still to note that Major ^yelsh was severely 
condemned as an alarmist, the tendency of whose 
precipitate action was to destroy confidence and to 
create irritation. Another ofScer,* who, apprdiend- 
ing dangi^, had disarmed his regiment as a precau- 
tion, was denounced with still greater vehemence.f 
Apprehenaons of this kind were described as “ dis- 
graceful and groundless panics;** and political officers 
chudiled to think that it was propos^ at Madras to 
remove from thw commands and to bring to Courts- 
Martial the officers Arho liad conadcred it their dut}' 
not iCb Avait to be attacked.^ With these lessons before 

* Lieiiienuit-Coloiiel Grani. wad lie and Webli ordered for CouK- 

1 1 find this fact recorded in tbe Marllal Both were lionounblj ac- 
correspondence of the diw with tlim quitted. 

notes of exclamation: Withrmrd % Many jears after the occurrence 
to Colonel Grant/* wrote llajor of these e?ents. Major, then Colonel 
Wilks from Mysore, **it apjicara Welsh, published two folumes of 
that he disarmed his troops cHnply Military Hcminisecnoes. Tarninff to 
as a measure of precanUon ! ! ! Wne- these for some aeoounl of ilie aiair 
ther we are in danger from our own al Phlhmcottah, I was dimppointed 
misconduet, or from worse ca u ses, to find only the following scanty 
the danger is grrat. . • . loondude notiqe of it: "Towards the end of 
that Cwmers will be scut to Aiper* the year an etent took place, wliicli, 
sedeOrant, and Vesey to Pkllamcq^- although imurious to my own pros- 
tah. and my best h^ is that there nects and fortune, under the signal 
will be found sufilemt grounds for messing of Frofidenee terminated 
tnrfiing Welsh and Grant out of tbe fortunately. Time hM now spread 
aenriee^ hut this will not restore tbe his ohll? ions wings oter the wbola 
oonfidokce of the Sepoys.**— JLSw ooeurrenee, and I will not attempt 
Graarsoondneiwas to remote the rail.’* 
al once repudiated in a general order. 
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ISOS. vUf we cannot wonder that men, m rach conjuncture^ 
diould heritate to strike the blow which any one may 
delblare imcalled-for, and the wisdom of which no one 
can prove — should pause to condder whether th^ are 
more likdy to c(.evclop the evil by an assertion of 
strength, or to encourage its growdi by the feebleness 
of inaction.* 

w^jiha- But it was phdn that, whatsoever mi^t be the wisest 

course in such a conjuncture, the Government of Lord 
AVilliam Bentinck was all in favour ofdie milder and 
more sedative mode of treatment. lii remarkable 
contrast to the manner in which the symptoms of 
coming mutiny were grappled with at Pallamcottah 
.elands the story of Wallajahabad. Some of the earliest 
signs of disaffection, on the score of the turban, had 
manifested themselves at that place; and Gillespie^ 
.with his dragoons, had been despatched thither at 
the end of July, not without a murmur of discontent 
at the thought of his “poor hard-worked fellows” 
being sent to counteract what appeared to him a 
doub^ul danger. It was believed, however, that 
the uheaaness had passed away, and for Some 
months there had been apparent tranquillity. But 
in November the alarm began to revive; and a 


* The dificolties of the English severest entire, as well u respoir- 
offioer at that time were thus dc- sible for bis own and the lives ot his 
scribed by a contemporary writer, in European oflloers. On the contrary, 
a paasan which 1 have chanced u^n if he took preesations|y messnres 
since the above was written : The he was aceum of creating nnneces* 
massacre at Vellore had naturally sarydutrust; and equally censured 
crested a great degree of mistrust for being premature and not aUow* 
between the Euro^n officers and ing tlie mutiny to go cnlill sstis- 
the Sepoys throughout the Army ; fadiorily proved, whenit would have 
and the indedsioii of measures at been too late to prevent.’*— 
Head-Quarters seemed further to ium on ihe pmaU Qooernmni if 
strengthen this mistrust. If an UaLUUrfrmomQI^ 

officer took no precsutioiuuy mea- rondm on ike nioi, friekin^to^^ 
sures ou receiving information of an 1807 ; 1W8. 

intended pkt, he. wu liable to the 
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detailed statement -of varioua indications of a coming ttoe. 
outbreak, drawn ufsby Major Hadewood, was sent to 
die authorities. On the morning of the 2nd of De* 
cembmr the members of the Madras Government met 
jn CounciL Hadewood’s statement was Idd brforc 
them and gravely discussed; but with no definite 
result. The Council broke up without a decision, but ' 
only to meet again, {^freshed by the sea-breeze and 
the evening ride. Then it was resolved that a discreet 
officer, in the confidence of Government, should be 
sent to WaUajahabod to inquire into and report on 
the state of affairs ; and on the same evening Colonel 
Munro, the Quartermaster-General, received his in- 
structions, and prepared to depart. The event ap- 
peared to justify this cautious line of action ; but 
one shudders to think what might have happened at 
WoUajahabad whilst Government were deliberating 
over written statements of danger, and drafting in- 
structions for a Staff-ofliccr in the Coundl-Chambcr 
of Madras. 

Six months had now passed siqce the Madras Go- Dw.. ISOft;. 
vemment had been made acquainted with the state 
of fieding in the Native Army, and understood that a 
vague apprehension of the destruction of caste and of 
“fbrdble converuon to Christianity'’ had been one 
of the chief causes of the prevmling disquietude. 

The obnoxious regulations had been abandoned, but 
this was a concesuon obviously extorted from fear ; 
and nothing had yet been done to reassure the 
minds of the soldiery by a kindly paternal address 
to them from the fountain-head of the local Govern- 
ment. But at last Bentinck and his colleagues 
awdm to a sense of the plain and palpable duty 
whidi lay before them ; and at this Coundl of the 
2nd of Decentber a Proclamation was agreed upon, 

n 2 
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1806 . and on the follo^ving day issued, which, translated 
into the Hindostanee, the Tamol, and Telegoo dia- 
lects, was sent to every native battalion in the Army, 
with orders to commanding ofScers to make its con- 
tents known to every native officer and Sepoy under 
their command. After adverting to the extraordinary 
agitation that had for some time prevailed in the 
Coast Army, and the reports spread for malicious 
purposes, by persons of evil intention, that it was the 
design of the British Government to convert the 
troops by forcible means to Christianity, the Proda- 
mation proceeded to declare that the constant kind- 
ness and liberality at all times shown to the Sepoy 
should convince him of the happiness of his situation, 
“ greater than what the troops of any other part of 
the Avorld enjoy,” and induce him to return to the 
good conduct for which he had been distinguished in 
the days of Lawi’ence and Coote, and “other re- 
noAvned heroes.” If they Avould not, they would 
learn that the British Government “ is not less pre- 
pared to punish t\|ic guilty than to protect and dis- 
tingbish those who are deserving of its favour.” But 
this was something more than the tPuth. The British 
Government did not shoAv itself, in this conjuncture, 
to be “ prepared to punish the guilty” in a manner 
proportionate to the measure of their offences. Lord 
William Bcntinck and his Councillors were all for 
clemency. Sir John Cradock counselled the adoption 
of 11101*6 vigorous punitory measures, and tlie Supreme 
Government ivere disposed to support the military 
chief. Something of a compromise then ensued, the 
result of which was a very moderate instalment of the 
retribution which avos justly due. A fcAV only of the 
most guilty of the murderera Ai'ere executed ; whilst 
others, clearly convicted of takibg part in the Bangui- 
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naiy revolt, were merely dismissed the service. And 180S. 
if it hod not been for the overruling authority of the 
Government at Calcutta — that is, of Sir George 
Barlow, with Mr. Edmonstone at his elbow* — ^the 
numbers of the assassin-battalions would not have 
been erased from the Army List. But penal measures 
did not end here. The higher tribunals of the Home 
Government condemned the chief authorities of 
Madras, and, justly or unjustly, the Governor, the 
Cominander-in-Chief, and the Adjutant-General, were 
.summarily removed from office. 

The mutiny died out with the old year; the active 1807. 
danger was passed; but it left behind it a tl,, 

of bitter controversy which did not readily subside. Revolt. 
What was the cause of the revolt? Whose fault was 
it? Was it a mere military mutiny, the growth of 
intcnial irritation, or was it a political movement 
fomented by agitators from without? The contro- 
vcmiallsts on both sides were partly wrong and partly 
right — ^wTong in their denials, right in their assertions. 

It is difficult in such a case to put together in proper 
sequence all the links of a great chain of events ter- 
minating even in an incident of yesterday, so little do 
we know of what b stirring in the occult heart of 
native society. After a lapse of half a century it is 
imposrible. There is often in the Simultaneous, the 
Coinddental, an apparent uniformity of tendency, 
whidi rimulates design, but which, so far as human 
agen<^ is concerned, is wholly fortuitous. We see 

* Manj jean afterwaidat Sir formed at Vellore.*’ Hia wiie and 
Geone Baiiow meefnllj admov- tteadj counsel/* added Barlow, ** af- 
laMilwfaliiaUeaaiidaiiiMwhi^^ forded me important aid and support 
in tUsmjunetura^ Mr. Bdmonstone in carrying into elfect the measures 
had ru u dew d to him, saying that bis necesury for counteracting the im- 
**uaahakmi Iramess and resolution preuions made by that alarming 
in tiasea of internal dilenlty and event, which threatened the mod 
danger** were "aignally displayed serious consequenoea to the seenritj 
on the diaeoveiy of the eonspicaey of our power.^— JfiK DoamMit. 
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1807. thb in the commonest concerns of life. We see it 
in events affecting mightily the destinies of empires. 
Under a pressui'c of concurrent annoyances and 
vexations, men often cry out that there is a con* 
spiracy against them, and the historical inquirer 
often sees a conspiracy M'hen in reality thera is only 
a coincidence. \ great disaster, like the massacre at 
Vellore, acts like iodine upon hidden vrritings in rice* 
water. Suddenly is proclaimed to us in all its signifi* 
cance what has long keen written down on the page 
of the Past, but which, for want of the I'evealiug agent, 
has hitherto loin illegibly before us. Doubtless, 
many hidden thing.s were disclosed to iis at this time ; 
but whether they wci’e peculiar to the crisis or of a 
normal chai'octci*, at any period disccniible, luid we 
token proper steps to develop them, was matter of 
grave dispute. The political officers, headed by Mark 
Wilks, the historian of Southern India, who was then 
representing Britbh interests in Mysoi'e, laughed to 
sconi the discoveries of the military officers, and 
said that the things which they spoke of as so por- 
tentous wei’e in I’cality only phenomena of eveiy-day 
appearance, familiar to men acquainted with the feel* 
ings and habits of the people. He derided all that 
had been said about seditious couvei’satioiis in the 
Bazaars and the Lines, the wild prophecies and mys* 
terious hints of wandering Faked's, and the sugges- 
tive devices of the puppet-shows.* There was nothing 
ill aU this, he contended, f an exceptional character, 
to be regarded as the harbingers of mutiny and mas* 
sacre. And his arguments cuhninated in the chuckling 
assertion that the military authorities had discovered 

* There were tiro subjects which of the French Ofer the English, tho 
the Kbofpoofke^Witiiith cxtrcmelj one intended to excite hstied, the 
delighted to illustrate— the degrada- other contempt, in the minds of the 
lion of the Mogul, and the victories spectators. 
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acabolistic docmnent of a moist treasonable chanMster, 


which appeased to iheir ezdted imaginationa to be a 
plan for partitioning the territory to be wrested fomn 


the En^h, but which, in reality, was nothing more 
jportentoustiian the scribblement of the Dervish Baae^ 
or '‘royal game of goose.” 


With equal confidence on the other hand, the mill 


tary authorities protested that the new r^olations 
had nothing to do with the mutiny — that it was alto- 
gether a political movement. The new cap, they 
said, had been accepted and worn by the &poy8. 
Three representative men, types of the prindpid na- 
tionalities composing the Coast Army, had signified 
their satisfoction with the new head-dress^ and one or 


two regiments m masse had been paraded in it with- 
out a murmur. The fitct, they alleged, was that the 
movement had emanated solely from the deposed 
family of Tippoo Sultan ; that its object was to re- 
store, in the first instance, the Mahomedan dynasty 
in Southern India, and eventually to recover the 
imperial throne for the Mogul. If proper precautions 
had been taken by Government — if 'nppoo’s fiunily, 
eager for a taste of blood, had not been left to dii^rt 
themselves at wiU in Y^ore — if they had not 
gorged with money, and attended by countless Mus- 
sulman followers eager to recover the posts and the pri- 
vil^^ whidi they had lost, there would, said the ro- 
tary leaders, have been no massacre and no mutiny, 
an^ some said, not even a murmur of discontent. 


But the military critic was at»wrong as the political, 
and for the same reason. Each was blinded by pro- 
fosncmal interests and profesnonal prqu^ces. Eadh 
argued in self-defence. The truth, as it commonly 
does in such cases^ lay midway between the two 
extremes. But for the intrigues of ^ppoo’s fiunily 


uor. 
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vn, diere would have been no oatilneak at ihati time, and 

bat for the new militiny r^;alati(Hi8 th^ mi^t have 
intr^ed in vain. It so hiqppaied that the pditical 
and militaiy influenoea were advmee to oa at the 
aame moment^ and that from tiie oimjanctare aroae 
the event known in histray aa ..the Maaaacre ot 
Vellore, but which waa in realify a mudi more 
extenave military oomlnnation. pxevmited only by 
repeated local foilnrea from awning into the d^en- 
8i<ma of a general revolt of the Coaat Army. 

Nor ia it to be foigotimi that there waa a third 
party, which attributed the calamity leaa to political 
and to military cauaea than to the general uneaaineaa, 
which had taken poaaeaaion of the native mind in con- 
aeqnence of the auppoaed activity of Chriatian mia- 
aionariea and of certain “ miarionary chapluns.” The 
dread of a general deatmction of Caste and forcible 
converaion to Chriatianity was not confined to the 
Sepoya. The moat preposteroua stories were current 
in the Bazaars. Among other wild fobles, which took 
firm hold of the popular mind, was one to the effect 
that the Companya officers had collected all the 
newly-manufiactored salt^ had divided it into two 
great heaps, and over one had sprinkled the blood of 
hogs, and over the other the blood of cowa; that 
thty had then sent it to be sold thron^out the 
country for the poQution and the desecration cf 
Mahomedans and Hindoos^ that all might be brought 
to one caste and to (me rdigion like the Engliah. 
When this absurd story was circulated, some ceased 
altogether to eat salt, and sqme purchased, at hi^h 
price, and carefullystored away, supplies of the neces- 
sary artide, guaranteed to have b^ in the Bazaar^ 
before the atrodcms act of the Ferin^ees had been 
committed. Another story was that the Collector of 
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TVinoomalee had, under the orden of Government iwr. 
laid the foundation of a Christian Church in hia dis* 
trict doM to, the great Pagoda of the Hindoos ; that 
he had collected all the 8tone*cutters and builders in 
the neighbourhood; that he was taxing every house* 
hold for the payment of the cost of the building; 
that he had forbidden all ingress to the Pagoda, and 
aU worshipping of idqls ; and that to all complaintB 
on the subject he had replied that there was nothing 
extraordinary in what he was doing, as Govemmoit 
had ordered a similar building to be erected in evmy 
town and every village in Ibe country. In India, 
stories of this kind are readily believed. The grosser 
the lie the more eagerly it is devoured.* They are 
drcttlated by deugning persons with a cerUdnty that 
they will not be lost, 'j^at the excitement of reU^pons 
alam was the principal Means by which the enemies 
of the British ^venunent hoped to accomplish thmr 
objects is certain ; but if there had not been a for^gwie 
determination ^to excite this alarm, nothing in the 
actual progress of Christianity at that time would 
have done it A comparison, inde^ between the re* 
ligious status of the English in In^ and the wild 
straies of forcible conveiipon, which were then circu* 

*N(SiaiMdntol7iUiHt(itiiigUiit ■ibte deintoh. It bappemd that 
point 'of infuiy, bnt om mon pn- tho dead body of a native witbout n 
poatarana in ilMif than the rnmooTa head vu found mar the BeaUenm, 
oited in tho teat waa a etoiy which and that a drunken Bwopean aitit. 

vaa ehrenlatad at Hydenhad. It teirman, about the aaaie time, at* 
waa atated that an oiaele in a neinb* taoked a native lentry at hit poet 
boHiiag Pltsoda had deelared that Tbeie faota gave mw wnua to the 
there waa oenaideraMe treaauie at repoM. and a.oh waa the anna that 
the bottom of a well k the Buropean the nativoe would not leave their 
haneaek% whioh wu daitiaed not to bomea or work after dark, and H waa 
be diaoovated until a oertak number reported both to the Kiaam and hk 
of human heada had been oflhied up miniater that a hundred bodiaa with* 
to tim tutelar daily of the plaoe I ontbeadiweiu^ykgonthebankaof 
and that aeeotdkg& the Bunpean the Mooie Biver.-**audik Aim- 
aoUhn wm» MMHkg the neeee* ttmUiUtOommui^bik. MA 
aaiy number of fktima with aU pee* Aeanb. 
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IIW. lated, Memed (^lenly to give the lie to the malignant 
inTen1i<ma oi ihe oiemy. There were no indiealiona 
on ^e part of Goyemment any eapedd concern for 
ihd'intereata of Christianity) and among the officers of 
the Army there were so fbw external signs of religion 
that the Sepoys scarcely knew whether thty owned 
any fiuth at all.* Bat in a state of panic men do not 
pause to reason ; and if at any time the doubt had 
been suggested, it would have been astutely answered 
that the English gendemen cared only to destroy the 
religions of the country, and to make the people all of 
one or of no caste, in order that thty might make 
their soldiers and servants do everything th^ wished. 

Yimoftlw The authoritative judgment of a Spedal Oommis- 
sion appointed to investigate the causes of the out- 
break confirmed the views of the more moderate sec- 
tion of the community, which recognised, not ore, 
but many disturbing agencies ; and the Home Go- 
venunent accepted the interpretation in a candid and 
impartial spirit. That “ ihe late innovations as to 
the dress and appearance of the Sepoys were the 
leading cause of the mutiny, and the other was the 
residence of the family of the late Tippoo Saltan at 
Vellore,*’ was, doubtless, true as far as it went But 
the merchant-rulers of Leadenhall-street were dis- 
posed to sound the lower depths of the diffieulty. 
Those were not days when the numerous urgent 
chums of the Present imperatively forbad the elaborate 
investigation of the Past So the Directors began 
soiously to consider what had been the more remote 
prediqpoung causes of the elmost general disafiection 

^ Sir John Ondoek said, after the melanobdlT truth that so unfreouent 
oeennenee of these erents. that are the relirioas obserranoes of offl- 
**(ioni the total absence of relidous cere doing dutj erith battalions, that 
catabliihiiients in the interior or thw the Sepojs bare not, until veiy 
eonntiy, from the habits of life pre- lateir, diseorered the nature of the 
nknt amoiig mOitaiy men, it b a religion professed bj the English.” 
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of the Gout Anny. And the “ Chains” in a maa* UOf* 
terly letter to Mr., ^nndar^ fieighted with the solid 
int^genee of Charles Grants dedared their oonTio- 
tion ^t die general dedine of the fiddity of the 
Army and of the attachment the People to British 
role, was to be traced to the &ct that a new dass of 
men, with little knowledge of India, little interest in 
its inhabitants, and Ji^ toleration for their pre- 
judices, bad begun to monopolise the chief seats in the 
Government and the chief posts in the Army; that 
the annexations of Lord Wdled^ had beggared the 
old Mahomedan fomilies, and had shaken the bdief 
of the people in British moderation and good &ith ; 
and that the whole tendency of the existing system 
was to promote the intrusion of a rampant Eng- 
luhism, and thus to widen the gulf between tiie 
Rulers and the Ruled.* 

* The CSuirmaa and Depotr* the Flerideiit of the Beatd of Gen- 
Chaimwu of the Beat India Coai- tral Dmdas).— JMpr 18, 1807* 
pany (Ur. Atfj and Ur. Grant) to- MS. Xmrit. 
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It was not strong that for some time after the oc- 
currence of these events in the Coast Army, the Eng- 
lish in Southern India should have been possessed by 
a common sense of anger, and that this feeling should 
have spread to some other parts of the countiy. For 
a while tiie white man saw a conspirator beneath the 
folds of^ every turban, and a conspiracy iu every 
group of people talking by the wayside. In every 
laugh there was an insult^ and in every shrug there 
was a menace. English officers pillowed their heads on 
loaded fire-arms, and fondled the hilts of their swords 
as they slept But gradually they lived down the sen- 
sitiveness that so distressed them. Other thoughts and 
feelings took possession of the bungalow ; other sub- 
jects were dominant in the mess-room. And ere long 
a new grievance came to supersede an old danger; 
and the officers of the Madras Army forgot the rebel- 
lion of the Sepoys as they incubated a rebdlion of 
their own. How the mutiny of the officers grew out 
of the mutiny of the men of the Coast Army, it 
would not be difficult to show; but the chapter of 
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ndian history which indudes the finmw need not be l8or:i8M. 
'e<written here. The objects for which the officers 
3ontended were altogether remote from the interests 
and sympathies of the Sep<^; and although the 
latter, in ignorance, might at tot have followed their 
commanders, it is qot probable that they would have 
continued to cast in their lot with the mutineers, after 
the true character of the movement had been ex- 
plained to them, and an appeal made to their fidelity 
by the State. But thqr wore not unobservant spec- 
tators of that unseemly strife; and the impression 
made upon the Sepoy's nund by this spectade of 
disunion most have been of a most injurious kind. 

There is nothing so essential to the permanence of 
that Opinion, on which we so much rely, as a prevail- 
ing sense that the English in India are not Many but 
One. 

Nor was it strange that, after these unfortunate 
events, the fione of which went abroad throughout 
the whole country, there should have been for a little 
space less eagerness than before to enlist into the ser- 
vice of the Company. But the reluctance passed 
away under the soothing influence of time. In the 
prompt and regular issue of pay, and in the pensions, 
which had all the security of funded property, there 
were attractions, unknown to Ariatic armies, not 
easily to be reristed. And there were other privi- 
leges, equally dear to the people of the country, which 
lured them by thousands into the ranks of the Com- 
pany’s. Army. As soon as bis name was on the 
muster-roll, the Sepoy, ..and through him all the 
members of his famUy, passed under the special pro- 
tection of the State. 

It is difficult to concdve two conditions oi life Tbs Engliih 
more dissimilar in their sodal aspects than soldiming 
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uoraiw. in India and soldieriiig in Eng^d. In England, few 
men enlist into tbe Army as an lumourable profes> 
aion, or seek it as an advantagraua aouroe subnst- 
enoe. Few men enter it with any high hopes or any 
pleasurable emotions. The recruit has commonly 
broken down as a civilian. Of ^ined fortune and 
bankrupt reputation, he is tempted, cheated, snared 
into the Army. Lymg placards on the walls, lying 
words in the pot-house, the gaudy ribbons of Ser- 
geant Kite, the drum and the fife and the strong 
drink, captivate and enthral him when he is not 
master of himself. He has quarrelled with his sweet- 
heart or robbed his employer. He has exhausted 
the patience of his own people, and the outer world 
has turned its back upon him. And so he goes for a 
soldier. As soon as he has taken the shilling, he has 
gone right out of the family circle and out of the 
circle of civil life. He is a thousandth part of a 
regiment of the Luic. Perhaps he has changed his 
name and stripped himself of his personal identity. 
Anyhow, he is as one dead. Uttle more is heara 
of hint ; and unl^ it be some doting old mother, 
who best loves the blackest sheep of the flock, nobody 
much wishes to hear. It is dten, indeed, no greater 
source of pride to an English family to know that 
one of its members is serving the Queen, in the ranks 
of her Army, than to know that one is provided for, 
as a convict, at the national expense. 

Tke imiian But the native soldier of In^ was altogether of a 

Soldier. diflerent kind. When he became a soldier, he did 
not cease to be a civilian. He severed no family 
ties ; he abandoned no civil rights. He was not the 
outcast, but the stay and the pride of his house. He 
visited his home at stated times. He remitted to it 
a large part of his pay. It was a decorous boast in 
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many ftmilies that generation after generation had 1807-U0Il 
eaten the Gompanyjs aalt Often, indeed, in <me 
hoiudiold yptt might aee the Paat, the Prem^ and 
the Future of thia coveted militaiy service. There 
was the andent pennoner under the shade of the 
l&nyaa-tree in his native village, who had stories to 
tell of Lawrence^ Coote, and Medows; of battles . 
fought with the French; of the long war widi Hyder 
and the later struggles with his son. There was the 
Sepoy, on furlough from active service, in the prime 
of his life, who his stories also to tdl of '‘the 
great Lord’s brother,” the younger Wellesley, 

Harris and Baird, perhaps of “ Bikrum Sahib” and Abwaombia 
Egypt, and how “Lick Sahib,” the fine did man,“^*^ 
when provisions were scarce in the camp, had ridden 
through the lines, eating dried pulse for his dinner. 

And there was the bright-eyed, supple-limbed, quick* 
mtted boy, who looked forward with eager expect* 
ancy to the time when he would be permitt^ to 
take his fatherjs place, and serve under some noted 
leader. It was no fond delusion, no trick of our self- 
love, to believe in such pictures as this. The Com- 
pany’s Sepoys had a genuine pride in their cdoun^ 
and the classes from which they were drawn r^oiced 
in their connexion with the paramount State. It was 
honourable service, sought % the very flower of the 
people, and to be dismissed from it was a heavy 
punishment and a sore disgrace. 

Strong as were these ties, the people were bound 
to the i^tary service of the Company by the still 
stronger ties of self-interest. For not only were the OnlpriTi- 
Sepoys, as hu been said, well cared-for as soldiers j^^***^ 
— w^ paid and well pensioned— but, as civilians, 
th^ had la^ privileges which others did not enjc^. 

Many of them, bdonging to the lesser yeomanry of 
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1807-1800. the country, were posseason or shareholden in, 
small landed estates. And thqs endowed, th^ re* 
joiced greatly in a regulation which ga^e the Sepoy 
<m furlough a right to be heard before other suitors 
in our cml courts.* In a country whose people are 
uiordinately given to litigadon, end where justice is 
commonly slow-paced, this was so prodi^ous a boon, 
that entrance to the service ivas often sought for the 
express purpose of securing this valuable precedence, 
and the soldier-member of the family thus became 
the representative of his whole house. In this con- 
nexion of the soldiery with hereditary rights in the 
soil, there was an additional guarantee for his loyalty 
and good conduct. He was not merely a soldier — a 
component unit of number two company, third hie 
from the right; he >ras an important member of 
sodety, a distinct individuality in his native village 
no less than in his cantonment Lines. He retmned 
his self-respect and the respect of others; and had a 
personal interest in the stability of the Govemmwt 
under which his rights were secured. 

An^ whilst these extraneous advantages were at- 
tached to his position as a soldier of the Company, 
there was nothing inherent in the service itself to 
TheSq^j render it distasteful to him. His officers were aliens 
of another colour ond another creed ; but the Hindoo 
was accustomed to foreign supremacy, and the Ma- 
homedan, profoundly impressed with the mutabilities 
of fortune, bowed himself to the stem necesrities of 
fiite. As long as the Sepoy respected the personal 


• Thii «M • psrt onW of the 
civil privilegM enjoyed by tue native 
Mddier. A memorondum in the Ap- 



^liomenUry Committee of 1832, 
laid that the willidniral of these 
privileaea had been tenided as an 
especiu grieTanee by the Sepoys— 
but I have failed to discover that 
they ever were withdrawn. 
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qualities of the English officer, and the English officer 1800-l8Sft 
, ^t a personal attachment for the Sepoy, the relations 
between them were in no degree marred by any con- 
siderations of difference of race. There was a strong 
sense of comradeship between them, which atoned for 
the absence of other ties. The accidental severance 
of which I have spoken was but short-lived.* In that 
first quarter of the present century, which saw so 
mudi hard fighting in the field, the heart of the 
Sepoy officer again turned towards his men, and the 
men looked up and clung to him with child-like con- 
fidmice and affection. To command a company, and, 
in due course, a regiment of Sepo3rs, was still held to 
be a worthy object of professional ambition. The 
regiment, in those days, was the officer’s home, Avhe- 
ther in camp, or cantonment or on the line of march. 

There was but little looking beyond ; little hankering 
to leave it To interest -himself in the daily concei’ns 
of the Sepoys, to converse with them off parade, to 
enter into thdr feelings, to coutiibute to their com- 
forts, were duties, the performance of which occupied 
his time, amused his mind, and yielded as much 
happiness to himself as it imparted to others. 

There was, in truth, little to divert him from the 
business of his profession or to raise up a barrier be- 
tween him and his men. Intercourse with Europe 
was rare and difficult. Neither the charms of Eng- 
lish literature nor the attractions of English woman- 
hood alienated his affections from the routine of 

* llieie had oe Hainly been, befc^ Mr. Dundan, referred to above, this ia 
the nratiej in Sonthmi India, a very alleged to have been one of the re- 
eulpabie want of kindly consideration mote oauaes of the mniuiy. It is 
on the part of our English oiBoers stated that the Enfjlish had ceased 
for native oflioers and men of tlie to offer chaira to their native officers 
Sepoy wmjr. In the letter, written when visited by them. A favourable 
by Ike Chaiman and Deputy-Chair- reaction, however, seems afterwards 
aHUi of the £i|t India Company, to to have set in. 

a 
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military life, and made its details dull and dreary in 
his nghi He had subdued his habits, and very 
much his way of thinking, to the OrientaUsm by 
which he was surrounded. He was glad to welcome 
the native officer to his bungalow, to learn from him 
the news of the Lines and the gossip of the Bazaar, 
and to tell him, in turn, what were the chances of an> 
other campaign and to what ne*v station the regiment 
was likely to be moved at the approaching annual 
Relief. If there were any coinplmnts in the regi- 
ment, the giievance was stated with freedom on the 
one side, and listened to with interest on the other. 
If the men were right, there was a remedy ; if they 
were wrong, there was .T.n explanation. ITie Sepoy 
looked to his officer as to one who had both the 
power and the will to dispense ample justice to him. 
In every battalion, indeed, the men turned to their 
commandant as the depository of all their griefs, and 
the redresser of all their wrongs. They called him 
their father, and he rejoiced to describe them as his 
“babalogue” — his babes. 

But in time the power was taken from him, and 
•with the power went also the will. A variety of 
deteriorating circumstances occurred — ^some the in- 
evitable g^o^vth of British progress in the East, and 
some the results of ignorance, thoughtlessness, or 
miscalculation on the part of the governing body. 
The power of the English officer was curtiuled and 
his influence declined. The command of a regiment 
had once been something more than a name. The 
< ommanding-officer could jwomote his men, could 
})itnUh his men, could dress them and discipline them 
fis he pleased. The difierent battalions were called 
. !ter commandei’ who had first led them to vic- 
tory. and they rejoiced to be so distinguished. But, 
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litde by little, ibis power, by the abeorbing action of llM-int. 
progresaive oentrali^on, was taken out of bis bands ; 
and be who, supreme in bis own little drde, bad 
been now a patriarcb and now a despot, shrivelled 
into the mouthpiece of the Adjutant-General's office 
and the instrument of Head-quarters. The derisions 
of the commanding officer were appealed against, and 
frequently set aside. In the mnphatic language of the 
East, he was made to eat dirt in the presence of his 
men. The Sepoy, then, ceased to look up to him as 
the centre of his hopes and fears, and the command- 
mg officer lost much of the interest which he before 
took in his men, when he knew how much their 
happiness and comfort depended upon his individual 
acts, and how the discipline and good conduct of the 
corps were the reflexion of his personal efficiency. 

And it happened that, about the same time, new Eiu^ ia 
objects of interest sprung up to render more com-^"^ 
plete the severance of the ties which had once bound 
the English officer to the native soldier. The second 
quarter of the nineteenth ccntuiy in India was a 
period of progressive reform. We reformed our G<h 
vemment and we reformed ourselves. Increased 
farilities of intercoui8» with Europe gave a more 
European complexion to society. Englith news, Eng- 
lish books, above all, English genriewomen, made 
their way freely and rapidly to India. The Over- 
land MaU bringing news scarcely more than a month ! 

old of the last new European revolution ; the book- 
club yidding its stores of light literature as fresh as 
is commonly obtained from rirculating libraries at 
home ; and an avatar of frir young English maidens, 
with the bloom of the Western summer on thrir 
cheeks, yidded attractions betide which the gossip of 
the lines and the feeble garrulity of the old Soubahdar 

8 2 
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isiMt. were rery dieaiy and fittigniog. Little by litde^ tbe 
Sepoy offio» shook out the hx)ee folds of his Ori- 
entalism. Many had been wont, in the absence of othw 
female sodely, to solace themselves with the charms 
of a^duslqr mate, and to spmid much time in the re- 
cesses of the Zenana. Bad as it was, when tried in 
the cmdbie of Christian ethics^ it was not without its 
military advantages. The En^h officer, so mated, 
learnt to speak the languages of the country, and to 
understand the habits and feelings of the people ; and 
he cherished a kindUer feeling for the native races 
than he would have done if no such alliances had 
been formed. But thb custom passed away with the 
cause that produced it. The English wife displaced 
the native mistress. A new code of morals was recog- 
msed ; and the Zenana was proscribed. With the ap- 
pearance of the English gentlewoman in the military 
cantonment there grew up a host of new interests 
and new excitements, and tire regimmit became a 
bore. 

sufeapl^j- Whilst these induenccs were sensibly weakening 
the attachment which had existed between the native 
soldier and his English officer, another deteriorating 
agent was at work with still more fatal effect. The 
Staff was carrying off all the best officers, and un- 
settling the rest. As the red line of British Empire 
extended itself around new provinces, and the admi- 
nistrative bunness of the State was thus largely in- 
creased, there was a demand for more workmen than 
the Civil Service could supply, and the military esta- 
blishment of the Company (was, therefore, indented 
upon for officers to (ill the numerous civil and poli- 
tical posts thus opened out before them. Extenuve 
surveys were to be conducted, great public works 
were to be executed, new irr^ular re^ments were to 
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be raised, and territories not made subject to the 
“regnlations” were^^for the most part, to be admkiis- 
tered by military moi. More lucrative, and held to 
be more honourable than common rc;gimental duly, 
these appmntmentswere eagerly coveted by the officers 
of the Company’s army. The temptation, indeed, 
was great The means of marrying of providing for 
a fiunily, of securing a retreat to Europe before en> 
feebled by years or broken down by disease, were 
presented to the officer by tins detached employment 
And if these natural fe^gs were not paramount, 
there was the strong incentive of ambition or the 
purer desire to enter upon a career of more active 
utility. The number of officers with a r^g^ment was 
thus reduced; but numbers are not strmigth, and 
still fewer might have sufficed, if they had been a 
chosen few. But of those who remained smne lived 
in a state of restless e 2 q>ectan^, others wore sunk 
in sullen despur. It was not easy to find a Sepoy 
officer, pure and am|de, witii no aspirations beyond 
his r^ment, cbeorful, content, indeed, proud of his 
porition. All that was gcme. The <ffiloer ceased to 
rgoioe in his work, and the men saw his heart was 
not with them. 

There were some spedal drcumstances, too^ which 
at this time— during the administrations of Lord 
Amherst and Lord llillliam Bentindt— tended to 
aggravate these deteriorating influences both upmi 
the officers and the men of the Sepoy rcgimaits. 
ffince the snbddenoe of the spirit disaffiection, 
wludi had pervaded th^ Coast Army in 1806, there 
had been no dbtmrive manifestations of duoontentin 
the Sqpoy’s mind. He had d<nie his duty fiuthfnlly 
and grihmtly in the great wars, which Lord Hastingis 
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ISM. had conducted to a triumphant issue ; but when peace 
came again, he again, after a while, began to take 
stock of his troubles and to listen to strange reports. 
One more illustration may be drawn from Madras, 
before the Bengal Army claims a monopoly of the 
record. In the early spring of 1822, a paper was 
dropped in the Cavalry Lines of Arcot, setting forth 
Mkhmnedaa that the followers of Mahomed, having been sub- 
Onennees. power of the English, suffered great 

hardships — that being so subjected, their prayers were 
not acceptable to the Almighty, and that, therefore, 
in great numbers they nrere dying of cholera morbus 
—that the curse of God was upon them ; and that, 
therefore, it behoved them to make a great effort for 
the sake of their reii^on. There were countless 
Hindoos and Mussulmans between Arcot and Delhi. 
But the Europeans being few, it would be ea^ to slay 
the whole in one day. Let them but combine, and 
the result would be certain. There was no time, it 
said, to be lost. The English had taken all the 
Jaghee^ and Inams of the people of the soil, and 
now th^ were about to deprive them of employment. 
A number of European regiments had been called 
for, and in the course of six months all the native 
battalions would be disbanded. Let, then, the senior 
Soubahdar of each regiment instruct the other Sou- 
bohdars, and let them instruct the .Jemadars, and so 
on, till all the Sepoys were instructed, and the same 
bring done at Vellore, at Chittore, at Madras, and 
other places, then, on a given signal, the whole 
should rise on one day. The day fixed was Sunday, 
the 17th of March. A Naick and ten Sepoys were 
to proceed at midnight to the house of each Eu> 
ropeon, and kill him, without remorse, in his bed. 
done, the regiments would be plao^ under the 
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oommand of the native officers, and the Soubahdars 1S22. 
shoold have the pa^ of ('olonels. It was always thus. 

It is alwayi thua A little for the Faith, and all for 
the Pocket 

^ From whomsoever this paper may have emanated, 
the attempt to corrupt the Sepo3's wns a failure. It 
was picked up in the Lines of the Sixth Cavalry, and 
another nearly reseml^ling it was dropped in the Lines 
of the Eighth — but both were carried at once to the 
commanding officer of the station. Colonel Foiilts 
took his measures with promptitude and vigour. He 
assembled the regimental coinmander.3, imparted to 
them the contents of the paper, and desiivd them to 
place themselves in coinmunicatioii with the native 
officers whom they most trusted. Having done this, 
he wrote to the commandants of the several stations 
named in the paper. But they could see no signs of 
disaffection ; and the appointed day passed by without 
even an audildc murmur of discontent. But not 
many days afterwards, the Governor of Madras re- Sir Tbomu 
ueived by the post a letter in Hindostanee, purporting **‘““®* 
to come from the principal native officers and Sepoys 
of the Army, setting forth the giievances under which 
they suffered as a body i he complaint was that all 
the wealth and all the honour went to the white 
Sirdars, espeeJally to the civilians, whilst for the 
soldier there waa nothing but labour and grief. “ If 
we Sepoys take a country," they said, “ by the sword, 
these whore<«on cowardly civil Sirdars enter that 
oonntty and rule over it, and in a short time till 
thdr cofiers with money and go to Europe — ^l)ut if a 
Sepoy .labour all his life, he is not five couries the 
better." Under the Mahomedan Government, it had 
l>cen different, for wnen victories were gained, 

Jag^eers were ^ven to the soldiers, and high offices 
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iS2i. distributed among them. But under the Company, 
everything was given to the Civil Service. “ Aringle 
Collector’s peon has an authority and greatness in the 
country which cannot be expressed. But that peon 
does not fight like a Sepoy.” Such, in efifect, was the 
plaint of the native soldiery, as conveyed to ^veinor* 
JIunro. It may have been the wor( of an individual, 
as might have been also the papers picked up in the 
lines of Arcot ; but it is certain that both documents 
expressed sentiments which may be supposed at all 
times to lie embedded in the Sepoy’s min^ and which 
need but little to bring them, fully developed, above 
the surface.* 

The relations between the English officer and the 
native soldier were better then than they had been 
sixteen years before. But these relations were sadly 
weakened, and a heavy blow was given to the disci- 
pline and efficiency of the Indian army, when, two 
years later, the militaiy^ establishments of the Three 
Tiio Hcorg*. Presidencies Averc reorganised. Then every regiment 
of tAVo battalions became two separate regiments, and 
the officers attached to the original corps were told off 
alternately to its tAA'o parts — “ all the odd or uneven 
Mny 6, 1S24. numbers,” said the General Order, “to the first, and 
the even numbers to the second by which process it 
happened that a large number of officers were detached 
from the men Avith Avhom they had been associated 
throughout many years of active service. The eril 
of this was clearly seen at the time, and a feeble com- 
promise was attempted. “ It is not intended,” said 
the General Order, “ that in carrying the present 
orders into effect, officers should be permanently re- 
moved from the particular battaUon in which tiicy 

* It was to Ibis sfent that Sir markaUe mimite on Ike dH|n 
Thomas Munro alluded in bis re* n Free Firm in India* 
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may long have served and wished to remain, provided 18>4 
that an interchange between offionrs standing the 
same number of removes from promotion, each could 
be retained in his particular battalion, and both 
are wilting to make the ezdumge.” In effect, this 
ilmonnted to littie or nothing, and a large number of 
officers drifted away from the battalions in which 
they had been rear^ from boyhood, and strangers 
glided into thdr place. 

Bad as at any time must have been such a change The Bnneu 
as this, in its influence upon the morale of the Sepoy 
army, the evil was greatly enhanced by falling upon 
evil times. The b^ preservative, and the best re- 
storative of mititaiy spirit and discipline, is commonly 
a good stirring war. But the Sepoy, though not un- 
willing to fight, was somewhat diunty and capridons 
about his fitting-ground. A battie-fidid in Hin- 
dostan or the Deccan was to hb taste ; but he was 
disquieted by the thought of serving in strange 
r^ons, of which he had heard only vague fables, 
bqrond inacdetsible mountain-ranges, or still mmre 
dreaded wildernesses of water. With the high-caste, 
frstidions Bengal Sqwy the war witii Burmah was 
not, therefore, a popular war. The Madras Sepoy, 
more cosmopolitan and leas nice, took readily to the 
transport vessel ; and a large part of the native force 
was drawn from the Coast Army. But some Bengal 
regents were also needed to take part in the opera- 
tions of the war, and then tiie system began to fiffi 
us. To transport troops by sea from Calcutta to 
Bangom would have bem aneasypmoeaa But the 
Ben^ Sqwy had enlisted onfy far service in conn- 
tiMS to wl^ he could raardi ; to take ship vma not 
in his bond. The repinc»t% theietei^ were marched 
to the frontier station of Chittagoiqb ntd tiiere as- 
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1894 . sembled for the landward invanon of the Burmese 
country. 

Without any apparent symptoms of discontent, 
Tite Matin; some corps had already marched, when, in October, the 
pore**”'*' incident occurred of whidi I am about to write, an in- 
cident which created a most powerful sensation from 
one end of India to the other, and tended greatly to 
impmr the loyalty and discipline of the Bengal Sepoy. 
The Forty-seventh Regiment had been warned for 
forrign service, and was wmting at Barrackpore, a 
few miles from the Presidency, whilst preparations 
were being made for its march in the cold weather. 
To wait is often to repent. Inactive in cantonments 
during the rainy season, and in daily intercourse 
with the men of other regiments, who had been 
warned for the same service, the Forty-seventh, nnin^ 
fluenced by any other external causes, would have 
lost any ardour which might have possessed them 
when first ordered to march against a barbarous 
enemy who had insulted their flag. But it happened 
that ominous tidings of disaster came to tliem from 
the theatre of war. The British troops had sustained 
a disaster at Ramoo, the proportions of which had 
been grossly exaggerated in the recital, and it was 
believed that the Burmese, having cut up our batta- 
lions, or driven them into the sea, were sweeping on 
to the invasion of Bengal. The native newspapers 
bristled with alarming announcements of how the 
Commander-in-Chief had been killed in action and 
the Governor-General had* poisoned himself in de- 
spair; and there was a belief throughout all the 
lower provinces of India that the rule of the Company 
was coming to an end. The fidelity of the Sepoy 
anny requires the stunolus of continued success. 
Nothing tries it so fatally as disaster. Whan, 
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therefor^ news came that the war had opened irfA n 
great failm^e^ humilipling to the British power, and 
all kinds of ^trange stories relating to the difficiiltka 
of the country to be traversed, the deadliness cf the 
climate to be endured, and the prowess of the enemy 
to be encountered, Jforced their way into chrcnlation 
in die Bazaars and in the Lines, the wfllingness 
which the Sepoys had once shown to take part in 
the operations beyond the frontier began to subidde, 
and they were eager to find a pretext for refunng to 
march on such hazardous service. And, unhappily, 
one was soon found. There was a scarcity of avaU* 
able carriage-catde for the movement of the troops. 
Neither bullocks nor drivers were to be hired, and 
fabulous prices were* demanded from purchasers for 
wretched starvelings not equal to a day’s journey. 
For the use of the re^ments which had already 
marched, Bengal had been well-nigh swept out, and 
the reports which had since arrived rendered it difii* 
cult to persuade men voluntarily to accompany as 
camp-followers an expedition fraught with such pecu- 
liar perils. All the efforts of the Commissariat failed 
to obtun the required supply of cattle; and so the 
Sepoys were told to supply themsdves. In tins con- 
juncture, it would seem that a new lie was drculated 
throu^ the Lines of Barrackpore. It was said that 
as the Bengal reg^ents could not, for want of cattle^ 
be roardied to Chittagong, they would be put oa 
board ship and carried to Rangoon, across the Bay 
of Bengal Murmurs of discontent then developed 
into oariis of resistance. The regiments warned for 
service in Burmah met in nightly conclave, and 
vowed not to cross the sea. 

Still foremost in thb movement, the Forty-seventh 
Rcgpment was camnumded by Colond Cartwright 
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ISM. RIghdy measining the difficulty, and moved with 
dmqiasBion for the Sepoy, who (enlly had just ground 
of emnplaint, he offered to provide cattle from his 
private funds; and all the rrfuse animals, either too 
old or too young for service, were got together, a^d 
the Government offered to advance money for their 
purdiase. But the terrible ban of “ Too Late” was 
written across these conciliatory measures. The re- 
giment was already tainted with the ineradicable virus 
of mutiny, which soon broke out on parade. The 
Sqpoys declared that they would not proceed to 
Bimnah by sea, and that they would not march 
unleaB they were guaranteed the increased allowances 
known in the jaigon of the East ns “ double batta.” 
This was on the 30th of October. On the 1st of 
November, another parade was summoned. The be- 
haviour of the Sepoys was worse than before — violent, 
outrageous, not to l)c forgiven ; and they remained 
masters of the situation throughout both the day and 
n^;ht; Then the Commander-in-Chief appeared on 
the seene. A hard, strict disciplinarian, with no 
knowledge of the native army, and a bitter prejudice 
i^ainst it. Sir Edward Paget was a man of the A’ery 
metal to tread down insurrection with an iron heel, 
Rgardkss both of causes and of consequences. He 
carried with him to Barrackporc two European regi- 
ments, a battery of European artillcr}', and a troop 
of the Governor-General’s Body-guard. Next mom- 
.mg the native regiments found themselves in the 
picaenee of the English troops ; but still they did not 
kAow the peril that awaited them, and, with a chfld- 
Bke obstinaiy, they were not to be moved from thrir 
purpose of resistaace. Some attempt was made at 
evplanation — some attempt at omicQiatioii. But it 
waa fedbie and ineffectual ; perhaps not understood. 
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They were told, then, that they must consent to IMI 
nuu^ or to ground thmr anus. Still not seeing 
the danger, fyr they were not told that the Artilloy 
guns were k^ed with grape, and the gunners ready 
to fire,* they refused to obey the word; and so the 
tignal for laughter was given. The guns opened 
upon them. The mutineers were soon in panic flight. 
Throwing away their arms and accoutrements, th^ 
made for the river. Some were shot down; some 
were drowned. There was no attempt at battle. 

None liad been contemplated. The muskets with 
which the ground was strewn weio found to be un • 
loaded. 

Then the formalities of tlic military law were called 
in to md the stem decisions of the grape>shot. Some 
of the lea^ng mutineers were convicted, and hanged ; 
and the re^ment was struck out of the Army List. 

But thb display of vigour, though it checked mutiny 
for the time, tended only to sow broadcast the seetb 
of future insubordinations. It created a bad moral 
effect throughout the whole of the Bengal aniiy. 

From Bazaar to Bazaar the news of the massacre ran 
with a speed almost telegraphic. The regiments, 
which had ahvady marched to the frontier, were dis- 
cussing the evil tidings udtli mingled di'^may and dis- 
gust Iwforc the iutelligeucc, sent by special express, 
hud reached the cars of the British chiefs. “They 
are your own men whom you have been destroying,’’ 
said an old native officer; and he could not trust 
himself to say more.f The Bengal regiments, with isji. 
the expeditionaiy force, , had soon a gricv'ancc of 
their oam, and the remembrance of this ^rk tragedy 

* It- is doubt fnl, indeed, whether Burmese IVar.** By T. C. Rohertsow 
they knew that the guns were in the to whom was rntrusted the polilkii 
rear of the Suropean regiments. eoadiict of the war. 

t **foUtical liieidcuts of tlia trsi 
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1885. increased the bitterness 'with which they discussed if . 
The high-castc men were writhing under an order 
which, on the occupation of Arracan, condemned the 
whole body of the soldiery to work, as labourers, in 
the construction of their barracks and lines. The 
English soldier fell to \vith a will; the Madras Sepoy 
cheerfully followed his example. But the Bengal 
soldier asked if Brahmins and fiajpoots were to be 
treated like Coolies, and, for a while, there was an 
apprehension that it. might become necessary to make 
another terrible example after the Barrackpore pat- 
tern. But this was fortunately averted. General 
Morrison called a parade, and addressed the recusants. 
The speech, sensible and to the point, was translated 
by Captain Phillips ; and so admirable was his free 
rendering of it, so perfect the manner in which he 
clothed it with familiar language, making every word 
carry a meaning, every sentence strike some chord of 
sympathy in the Sepoy’s breast, that when he had 
done, the high-caste ilindostanees looked at^ each 
other, understood what they read in their comrades’ 
facc^ and forthwith stripped to their work. 

Thus was an indpient mutiny checked by a few 
telling words. And the sad event which had gone 
before might have been averted also if there had 
been as much tact and address as " promptitude and 
decidon.” A few sentences of well-chosen, well-de- 
livered Hindostanee, on tViat fatal November morning, 
m^ht have brought the Sepoys back to reason and 
to loyalty. But they had the benefit of neither wise 
coun^ from within nor kindly exhortation from 
without. Deprived, by the reconstruction of the 
Army, of the officers whom they had long known uid 
trns^, they were more than ever in need of external 
aid to bring them bade to a right state of feding. 
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Th^ wanted a General of Dividon, such as Malcolm IMS-W. 
or Ochterlony, to reawaken dieir soldierly instincts — 
their pride in thdr colours, their loyadty to their 
Salt. But,’ instead of such judicious treatment as 
would have shown them thdr own folly, as in a glass, 

Ihe martinets of the Horse Guards, stem in their 
nnsympathising ignorance, their ruthless prejudices, 
had, in our own ten^tories, at the very seat of go- 
vernment, in the presence of no pressing danger, no 
other lessons to teach, no other remedies to apply, 
than those which were to be administered at the 
bayonet's point and the cannon's month. 

With the return of peace came new disquietudes. 

A reign of Retrenchment commenced. Alarmed by ‘ 
the expenses of their military establishments, the 
Company sent out imperative orders for their reduc- 
tion— -orders more than once issued before, more than 
once disobeyed. Blows of this kind coimnonly fall 
upon the weakest — upon those least able to endure 
them. So it happened that the condition of the re- 
gimental officer having, by a variety of antecedent 
circumstances, been shorn of well-nigh all its advan- 
tages, was rendered still more grievous and intolerable 
by the curtailment of hif pecuniary allowances. An 
order, known in military history as the Half-Batta 
Order, was passed, by Avhich all officers stationed 
Avithin a certain distance from the Prendmicy were 
deprived of a large per-centage of their pay.* The 
order excited the utmost ^may throughout the 
Anny ; but the discontent which it engendered vented 
itself in Avords. Twice b^orc the officers of the Com- 
pany’s army had resented similar encroachments, and 

* Or, in strict professional Ian- fonnar, whieh vas aniall, was en- 
fi^uage, his alloiranccs. The gross kanced bj seteral substantial aeoes* 
balary of an Indian officer was known sories, as tentage, house-rent, and 
as Ins and allowances/* The bitta» or field allowance. 
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had been pr^Mred to strike in defence of tbdr asserted 
rights. But this last Uosr did cot roose them to re-> 
b^|ion. Never before had jnstioe and reason been so 
deaity upon tbdr side; but> keenly as they felt thdr 
wrongly they did not threaten the Government they 
served, but loyally protested against the treatmmit to 
which th^ had l^n subjected. The humours of 
which thdr memorials could not wholly rdieve them, 
a Press, virtually foee, carried off like a great conduit. 
The excitement expended itself in newspaper para- 
graphs, and gradually subsided. But it left behind it 
an after-growth of unanridpated evils. The little zeal 
that was left in the regimental officer waa thus crushed 
out of him, and the Sepoy, who had watched the 
decline, little by little, of the power once vested in 
the English captdn, now saw him injured and humi- 
liated by his Government, without any power of 
redstence; saw that he was no longer under the 
spedal protection of the State, and so lost all respect 
for an instrument so feeble and so despised. 

And as though it were a laudable achievement 
thus to divest the native soldier of all fear of his 
European officer, another order went forth during 
the same interval of peace, abolishing the punishment 
of the lash throughout the Sepoy army in- India. So 
little was he a drunkard and a ruffian, that it was a 
rare ^tectade to see a black soldier writhing under 
the drummer’s cat. But when the penalty, though 
still retained in the European army, became illegal 
and impossible among them, the native soldiery felt 
that another blow was struck at military authority — 
another tie of restraint unloosed. It was looked upon 
less as a boOn than as acouceadon — ^less as the growth 
of our humanity than of our fear. So the Sepoy did 
not love ua better, but held us a Uttie more in con- 
tempt 
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There irere great diversities of s^itiment upon this itst. 
poiiil^ and aone^ whose opinions were entitied to 
lespe^ believed in {he wisdom of the measure. But 
the wei|^t of authority was against it,* and, some 
ten yean afterwards, Hardinge revived what Ben* 
iindE had abolished. But even before the act of 
abolition, 1^ a varieiy of concurrent causes, the 
diancter and the coquet of the Sepoy Army were 
so impaired, that an officer who had served long 
with timm, and knew them well, declared, in hu 
evidence before a Committee of Parliament, that “ in 
aU the higher qualifications of soldiers^ in devoted* 
ness to the service, readiness fqp any duty they may 
be called upon to perform, cheerfulness under priva* 
tiOoa, confidence and attachment to their officers, un* 
hesitating and uncalculating bravery in the field, 
without regard dther to the number or the character 
of the enemy, the native soldier is allowed by all the 
best-infinmied oflicers of the service, by those who 
have most experience, and are best acqiuunted with 
their diaractw^ to have infinitely deteriorated.’’t 

♦ Noamo oi fliattiitioof might be said the old man, * Fouj^M-darr 
oitod^lNiftwiiie note significant (Tlie Army has ceased to 

tho foUoving aneodole^ told bj Mr. fear.)” Another native oflieer said : 
dmies Bauas: ”1 recollect a c<fii- ”The English, to mana^ us rightly, 
vaiaatioa which 1 had in 1839 with should hold the whip u one hand 
an M pensioned fionbahdar. I in- and the mekiwi (sweetmeats) in the 
qniied of him how the measnre irould other. You havo dropped toe wliipb 
work. He replied, that the abolition and now hold out sweets to us in 
of the pmushment would induce some both bands.” 
daasea to enter the Army who had f Evidence of Captain Maean in 
not done ao brfoie. *Bat^ Sahib/ 1839. 
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CHAPTER III. 

9BS WAB IB AfGHABTSTAK-^PEBNICIOITS B I IE CT I Of BBTBAI^TBB AV« 
BSZATIOV OF SCINOE— BKSUITS Oi EXTEVSlOli Of XyplBE— THB I1IBU8 
ALLOWAXCES-^MUTIKT OF THE TBIBTT-FOUBTH 2 B 9 niXHT->Z]tBABBA 88 - 
MSKTS OF GOVEKNMENT— TH2 ICARCH Of THE 81Z1F lOTBTB— WJUBT 
AT SBIXABPOIIE— DISAFFECTION IN TBX ICADBAS ABUT. 

The Warm PEACE is never long-lived in India, and ihe Aimy 

™ the bustle and excitement of active 
service. There was a long war ; and, if it had been a 
glorious one, it might have had a salutary effect upon 
the disposition of the Sepoy. But when all his sol- 
dierly qualities were thus, as it were, at the last gasp, 
the War in Afghanistan came to teach him a new 
lesson, and the worst, at that time, which he could 
have been taught. He learnt then, for the first time, 
that a British army is not invincible in the field; 
that the great “ Ikhbal,” or Fortune, of the Company, 

. which had carried us gloriously through so many 
great enterprises, might sometimes disastrously fail us ; 
he saw the proud colours of the British nation defiled 
in the bloody snoiirs of Afghanistan, and he believed 
that our reign was hastening to a dose. The charm 
of a century of conquest was then broken. In all 
parts of Upper India it was the talk of the Bazaars 
that the tide of victory had turned against the Fe- 
ringhees, and that they would soon be driven into 
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fbe sea. Then the Sikh arose and the ICahmtta be- IMI-Mt 
sturred hinMe]^ reiouwg in onr hmniliadon, and 
eageiiy iratdbing the next move. Then it was diat 
those amongst us,, who knew best what was seething 
in the heart of Indian society, were “ashamed to 
look a native in the fime.” The crim was a perikniB 
one^ and the m<ftt experienced Indian statesnmn re- 
gard it with disntay, not knowmg what fk day 
might produce. Thqr had no fiuth in our allies^ no UtK 
£uth in our soldiery. An Army of Retribntimi, under 
a wise and trusted leader, wmit forth to restore the 
tarnished lustre of the British name; but ominous 
whispers soon came from his camp that that Army 
was tainted — that the Sepoy laments, no longer 
assured and fortified by the right of that ascendimt 
Star of Fortune which once had shone with so bri^t 
and steady a light, shrunk from entering the passes 
which had been the grave of so many of thrir com- 
rades. It was too true. The Sikhs were tampering 
with thrir fid^ty. Brahmin emissaries wmre endea- 
vouring to swei^ them on the Holy l^ater not to 
advance at the word of the Eng^h commandm'. 

Nightly meetings of delegates from the different re- 
giments were l^g hdd; and, perhaps^ we do not 
even now know how great was the dacgm*. But the 
sound discretion and excdlent tact of PdlodK, aided 
by the encigies of Hmuy Lawrence and Ridhmond 
Shakespear, brought the Sepoys to a better temper, 
and, when the word was given, th^ entered the 
dreaded passes, and, confiding'in their hader, car- 
ried victory with them upsto the waBs of the A%han 
caj^taL 

The S^y did his duty wril under PoUodc. He 
had done h» duty wril under Nott, who spoke with 
admiration of his “beautiful regimmits,’* and man- 

T 2 
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UM. folly fnented any impatati<m coat opcm them. And 
wii^ after tha BritiiA Army had bUn disoitaiiji^ 
from die defiles Afghanistan, mr was made agamst 

dm Ameers of Sdn^ the S^y went gallandy to 
dm enooonter with &e fierce Bdloodiee fighting* 
man, and Napier covered him wth praise. Then 
dmte was another'war, and the native re^ments of 
die Company went bravely up the slopes of Maha- 
lajpore, and turned not amde from the wdl-pknted, 
well-manned batteries of the turbulent Mdirattas. 
But peace came, and with peace its dangers. Scinde 
had become a British province, and the Sepoy, who 
had helped to conquer, had no wish to garrison the 
country. 

The direct and immediate result of well-nigh every 
annexation of Territory, by whidi our Indian empire 
has been extended, may be clearly discerned in the 
duttered discipline of the Sepoy Army. To extend 
our empire without increaring our means of defence 
was not theoretically unreasonable; for it might 
have been supposed tW as the number of our enemies 
was reduced by conquest and subjection, the necessity 
for the nuuntenaiice of a great standing army was 
diminished rather than incrersed. These annexations, 
it was sfud, consolidated our own territories by eradi- 
cating some native principality in the midst of them, 
or dse substituted one frontier, and peibaps a securer 
one, for another. But the security of our empire lay 
In the fidelity of our soldiery. To diminish the num- 
ber of our enemies, and to extend the area of the 
country to be occupied by coir troops, was at the same 
time to diminish the impoilance of the Sepoy, and to 
rmider his service more irksome to him ; for it sent 
him to strange places far away from his home, to do 
the work of military Police. It frittei'ed away in small 
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detadkedbodksthefimhedEiiropeaDforoeaiibedis- 184S4« 
pOMl of the Indian GoTemmant, or maaaed hige onca 
on a distant fiontior. This eztoision of tenitdiy, 
indeed, whilst it made us more dependent upon our 
nadye tnx^ made thatdependmioe more hasardoua. 

Tlie oonvenDon of Sdnde into a British prorino^ hy 
which our long line of annexations was cmnmcnoed, 
had burnt this tmtii into our history before Lord 
Dalhoutie appeared upon the scene. For indeed it 
was a sore trial to the Sepoy to be posted in a 
dreary outlying graveyard of this kind, fiw awqr 
from his home and his people — far beyond the fimits 
of the empire in which he had enlisted to serve. 

And whmi it was proposed to take from him the 
additional allowanoes, which had been issued to the 
troops, on active service in an enmny’s country, on 
the plea that they had submded into the occupation 
of Brititii cantonments, he resented this severe lo|^ 
and rose against the retrenchment. He did not see 
why, standing upon the same ground, he should not 
recmve the same pay, because the red line of the 
British boundary had been extended by a flourish of 
the pen, and tiie population of the country had by 
the same magic procea: been converted into British 
snlgects; and still less earily could he reconcile himh 
sdf to the dedrion whmi he tiiought that tiie Sqmy 
bimwftlf had contributed to bring about tiie result tiiat 
was so injurious to him ; that he had helped to win 
a province for his employers, and, in return flw this 
good service, had been deprived of part of his pay. 

In the old time, when the Company’s troops omi- 
qnered a country, th^ had profit^ in many ways by 
the achievement^ but now were condemned to 
suffer as thm^ gallantry were a crime, 
hi more than a camd-load doenments the story 
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ISM. fies recorded.; but it must be briefly narrated here, 
.utinjrofthe Ilf t]^e month , of February, 1844, ^vemor>General 
liirijr-foorth. Eiieu|,opui,g|j^ jjging then absent from his Council in 
the Upper Provinces, received the disheartening m> 
tdligence that the Thirty-fourth Sepoy Re^ment of 
Bengal, which had been warned for service in Sdnde, 
had been halted at Ferozepore. It had refused to 
enter our newly-acquired province, unless its services 
were purchased by the grant of the additional allow- 
ances ^ven to the soldiery beyond the Indus in time 
of war. The distressing character of the intelligence 
was aggravated by many circumstances of time and 
place. In a moment, Ellcnborough's quick percep- 
tions had grappled the whole portentous truth. Our 
troops were mutinjdng for pay, on the Punjab 
frontier, almost in the presence of the disorderly 
masses of Sikh troops, who, gorged with the donatives 
they had forced from a weak Government, were then 
dominating the empire. Other re^ments were coming 
up, on the same service, who might be expected to 
foUo^the rebellious lead of the Thirty-fourth; and 
so EUenborough and Napier might have found them- 
selves with the province they had just conquered on 
their hands, and no means of securing its military 
occupation, without destroying the authority of Go- 
vernment by humiliating concessions. 

In this conjuncture, the first thing that Ellen- 
borou^ did was the best that could have been done. 
He delegated to the Commander-in-Chief the full 
powers of the Governor-General in Counril for the 
.suppresrion of mutiny in the Army. But, how were 
those powers to be exercised? Doubt and perplexity, 
and something nearly approaching consternation, per- 
vaded Army Head-Quarters. The Seventh Bengal 
Ca^wliy, on the line of march to the frontier, had 
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broken into open, mutiny, and in spite of all the ef* 
forte of their officers, who had guaranteed to pay them 
from thdr own funds the.allcAvances they demanded, 
the troopera had refused to obey the trumpet-call to 
march, and wm« halted, therefore, sullen and obsti- 
nate, in the neighbourhood of Ferozeporc. Some 
companira of Native Artillery had already refused 
to march, and there were rumours of other regi- 
ments being on the eve of declaring their refu^ 
The most obvious course, under such circumstances, 
was to march the recusant regiments back to one or 
more of the large stations, as Loodhianah and Meerut, 
where European troops were posted, and there to 
disband them. But sinister whispers were abroad that 
the sympathies of the Europeans, in this instance, were 
with the native-soldiery. One regiment of the Line, 
it was reported, had openly declared that it would not 
act against the Sepoys, who were demanding no more 
than their rights. There were Sikh emissaries from 
beyond the Sutlej doing their best to debauch the 
Sepoys by olQfering both their sympathy and their 
assistance. Dick, the General of Division, declared 
his belief that an order to the mutineers to march 
back for disbandment would not be obeyed ; and a 
violent collision at such a time would have set the 
whole frontier in a blaze. The project of disbandment 
was, therefore, suspended ; and all the more readily, as 
even at Head-Quarters there was a belief that, al- 
though the recusant troops might have had no reason- 
able ground of complain^ the actual state of the case 
with respect to the Sdnde pay and allowances had not 
been properly explained to them.* 

* The extreordioaij allowenees— Indus iu 1838, on their march to 
tlie wUhd^wal of which had created Catidaliar and Caubul. They were 
all thb* ill fcelinfp^were originally withdrawn from th ■ troops in Soinde 
granted when the troops cros^ the early in 1840, when there seemed to 
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i$4i. Uncondemned, the mntinons re^ments were or* 
dered back to the stations from which they had 
idni'ched, to await the I'csnlt of a reference to the 
Governor- General; and other corps, warned for 
the Scinde service, came up to the frontier. Dick’s 
first and wisest impulse had been to halt the re- 
giments marching to Ferozepore, in order that 
they might not run the risk of contamination by 
the tainted corps, or the cormpting influence of 
the Sikhs. But, by some strange fatality, this judi- 
cious measure had been revoked; the r^;iment8 
marched to the frontier; and Dick’s difficulties in- 
Tle Sixty- creased. The Sixty-ninth refused to embark, unless 
Fourtk*^ **** Indus allowances were guaranteed to them. 

By the exertions of the officer’s, one-half of the regi- 
ment was afterwards brought round to a sense of 
. thrir duty ; they loaded their carriage cattle, marched 
to the banks of the river, and declared their willing- 
ness to embark on the boats. They ought to have 
been embarked at once with the cojonrs of thdr 
regiment. Their comrades would then have followed 
them; and other regiments, moved by the good ex- 
ample, might also have asserted their fidelity. But the 
golden opportunity was lost ; and all example was in 
the way of evil. The Fourth Begiment, trusted over- 
much by its commanders, followed the Sixty-ninth 
into mutiny at Ferozepore, and such was the conduct 
of the Sepoys, that Philip Goldney, a man of equal 
courage and capacity, suddenly called to the scene 
of tumult, drew upon one of the foremost of the 
mutineers, and a younger officer, moved to paanon 

be no longer any extraorclinaiy dalles were restored ; but th^ vera aguii 
to be performs by them. When reduced from the 1st of July, IM. 
the insurrection broke out in Af- after tlie dose of the wu m AM>a- 
glianistan, and retributory operstions ibtsn and the conquest of SefaidBi 
were commenced, the allowances 
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by thdr riolence, strack oat with a bayonet, and . itM. 
wounded two solfiara in the face. Thoae were days 
when mutiny did not mean maamcre, and the Sepoy 
did not turn upon his officer. But neither re^ment 
would march. On many hard*fought fields Sir Robert 
Dick had proved himself to be a good soldier, but 
he was not equal to such a crisis as this: so Ellen* 
borough at once ordered him to be cushioned in some 
safer place. 

In the mean while, aid to the embarrassed Govern- 
ment was coming from an unexpected quarter. The 
Sixty-fourth Re^ment of Sepoys had formed part <^The8is(j* 
that unfortunate detachment known in history as^*^ 
Wilde’s Brigade, which had been sent^ before PoUodc’s 
arrival at Peshawur, to cany the Khybur Pass^ with* 
out guns and without provirioas. It had aftorwards 
serv^ with credit daring the second Afghan cam* 
paign, since the close of whidr it had been cantoned 
at the frontier station of Loodhianah. The Sepoys 
had manifested a strong rductance to serve in Sc^de^ 
and had addressed to the Adjutant -General more 
than one urrer, or petition, couched in language of 
complaint almost akin to mutiny. From Loodhianah 
the regiment had been«order^ down to Benares. 

On the 15th of February it reached Umballah, then 
become the Head-Quarters of the Sirhind diviaon of 
the Army, which General Fast, an old officer the 
Company’s service, commanded. Well aide to ccm- 
verse in the language of the country, and knowing, 
from l<mg intercourse with them, the character and 
feelings of the native s^^ery. Fast bdieved that 
something might stiU be done to bring tiie raiment 
back to its allei^oe. So he hdted the Sixty-fourth 
at Umballah, and summoned the native officers to his 
presence. Questioned as to the disposition of tho 
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1844. raiment, they one and all declared that the men had 
nexer refused to march to Scinde; that th^ were 
still willing to march; that only on the evening 
before the native officers had severally ascertmned 
the fact from their respective companies; that the 
matter of the allowances would not influence 
Sepoys ; and that the mutinous ttrzees had emanated 
only from a few bad characters in the regiment; 
perhaps, it was added, from a Sepoy who had been 
already dismissed. From these and other representa- 
tions, it appeared to the General that the Sixty-fourth 
really desired to wipe out the stain, which the urzees 
had fixed upon their character, and, believing in this, 
he recommended that they should be permitted to 
march to Scinde. Under certain stringent conditions, 
the Commander-in-Chief adopted the recommenda- 
tion ; and so Moseley, with hb Sepoys, again turned 
hb face tovrards the Indus. 

The disposition of the regiment now seemed to be 
so good ; it was marching with such apparent cheer- 
fulnesa towards the dreaded regionsj and setting so 
good an example to others, that the Conimander-in- 
Chief was minded to stimubte its alaciity, and to 
reward its returning fidelity, by a voluntary tender of 
special pay and pension, and I'elaxalions of the terms 
of service.* The language of these instructions was 
somewhat vague, and Moseley, eager to convey glad 

* "In addition to tho full or nohealtlir, and nndfr no ciream. 
mircliing batta always allowed to atanoes be kept in Scinde beyond 
regiments aenring in Scinde^ still two years, while the indulgence of 
higher advantages in rtg^ to pay, furlough to visit their homes will, in 
together with the benefits of tbe re* tlie letter esse, be extended to the 
gidated family pension to tbe hdis men in the proportion enjoyed by 
of those who may die from diaease ooi^ located at aUtiems within the 
contracted on aervioe." The com- British frontier/* — [Tde AdjuiaiU^ 
mending officer was also instructed General io Colonel SfoteUy^ March 
**to make known to the corps that 15, 1844.] Scinde^ however, had 
it shall be brought back to a station become a British province,*' and 
ia the provinces in one year in (he was ** within the British frontier/* 
event of the eustiing season proving 
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tidings to his men, turned the vagueness to account 1S44 
by exaggerating the boon that was offered to them. 

And so the error of flead'Quarters was made doubly 
erroneous, and the Governor-General was driven wild 
by the blunder of the Commander-in-Chief. 

Whatsoever Head-Quarters might have intended to 
grant, was contingent upon the good conduct of the 
regiment. But before ^he letter had been recdved by 
Moseley, on the line of march, mutiny had again 
broken out in the ranks of the Sixty-fourth. At 
Moodkhee, now so famous in the annals of Indian 
war&re, the regiment, not liking the route that had 
been taken, assumed a threatening front, and at- 
tempted to seize the colours.* The petulance of the 
hour was suppressed, and next day the re^ment re- 
sumed its march.' But transitory as w'as the out- 
break, it was mutiny in one of its worst forms. 

On the second day, the Colonel received, at Tibbe^ 
the letter from Head-Quarters, on the subject of 
the additional allowances. The outbreak at Mood- 
khee had converted it into an historical document, to 
be quietly put aside for purposes of future record. It 
was, indeed, a dead letter. The fatal words *‘too 
late" were already written across the page. But 
Moseley laid eager hands upon it, as a living reaUty, 
for present use-s. The Sixty-fourth was plmnly in an 
excitable state. It had mutinied once on tbs march, 
and, without the application of some very powerful 
sedative, it might mutiny again. The outbreak at 
Moodkhee had not been reported to Head-Quarters. 

It might pass into oblivion as an ugly dream of the 
past ; and the future might be rendered peaceful and 
prosperous by the letter of the Adjutant-General So 

^ It was adviaable to mareli the either coming from tlwt profit or 
troops proceeding to Scinde along a stationed on the frontier ; and it was 
route which voidd not bring them espcciallj desirable to nuok Ferooe* 
into contact wilh other regiineiits^ pore. 
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1S44. Moselqr, having caused it to be translated into Hin- 
dostanee, summoned a parade, and ordered it to be 
read aloud to his men. 

TVemendons as was this error — ^for it tendered to 
the mutinous the reward intended only for the 
faithful — ^its proportions were dwarfed by the after- 
conduct of the infatuated Colonel, fie put a gloss 
of his own on the fiead-Quarters’ letter, and told 
the raiment that they would receive the old Indus 
allowances given to Pollock’s Army.* Upon which 
they set up a shout of exultation. And then the 
Sixty-fourth pursued its journey to Sdnde. 

The horrible mistake which had thus been com- 
mitted soon began to bear bitter fruit. The inevitable 
pay-day came; and Moseley, like a man who has 
fenced the clamorous demands of the Present 
by drawing a foiged bill upon the Future, now saw 
his gigantic folly staring him in the face. The crisis 
come at Shikorpore. The Indus u'ar-allowanoes were 
not forthcoming, and the Sixty-fonr|h refused in a 
body to receive their legitimate pay. 

Oewse H«- There was then, under Governor Napier, com- 
manding the troops in Scinde, an old Sepoy officer, 
fiimiliarly and offectionatel/ known throughout the 
Army as George fiunter. Of a fine presence, of a 
kindly nature, and of a lively temperament, he led 
all men captive by the sunny influences of his warm 
heart and his flowing spirits ; whilst his manly courage 
and resolution commanded a wider admiration and 
respect Of his conspicuous gallantry in action he 
carried about with him the honourable insignia in an 
arm maimed and mutilated by the crashing downward 
blow rf a J&t swordsman, as he was forcing one of 

* lliis WM Inowii MBOBff ilifi 8e- up ilie toUiePt ptt to twdf • rupees 

poptas^^PeDoekfeBalta.** llnade a month. 
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tihe gates of Bhnrlpore. In the whole wide drde of IMS. 
the Anny, there was s^uroely one man whom the Sepoy 
more loved and honoured ; scarcdy one whose ap- 
pearance on tKe scene at this moment could have had 
a more auspidous aspect. But there are moods in 
which we turn most angrily agmnst those wh<nn we 
most love ; and General Hunter in this emergengr 
was as powerless as Colonel Mosel^'. 

George Hunter was not a man to coquet withlhtivorte 
mutiny. He saw at a glance the magnitude of the^^ 
occadon, and he was resolute not to encourage its 
further growth by any inopportune delay. The short- 
twilight of the Indian summer was already nearly 
spent when news reached him that the r^ment had 
reused to recdve its pay. Instantly calling a parade^ 
he declared his intention of himself paying the troops. 

Darkness had now fallen upon the scene; but lamps 
were lit, and the General commenced his work. The 
light company, as the one that had evinced the most 
turbulent spirit^ was called up first ; the Sepoys took 
their pay to a man, and were dismissed to their Lines. 

Of the company next called, four men had refused to 
receive their pay, when Moseley went up to the 
General, and told him that the whole regiment would 
take their money quietly, if disbursed to them by 
their own ofiSicers. Hunter had once refused this, but 
now he consented, and again the effort to flatter the 
corps into discipline was miserably unsuccessful. No 
sooner was this reluctant consent uTung from the 
General, than the parade was broken up with a 
tumultuous roar, fllliug the ur with shouts, some- 
times shaped into words of derision and abuse, the 
Sepoys flocked to their Lines. In vain Hunter ordered 
them to fall in ; in vain he implored them to re- 
member that they were soldiers. They turned upon 
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1S44. him with the declaration that they had been lured to 
Scinde by a lie ; and when he still endeavoured to 
restore order and discipline to the scattered rabble 
into which the regiment had suddenly crumbled, they 
threw stones and bricks at the fine old soldier and the 
other officers who had gone to his aid. 

Nothing more could be done on that night; so 
Hunter went to his quarters, and waited anxiously for 
the dawn. A morning parade had b^ previoudy 
ordered, and when the General went to the ground 
he saw, to his exceeding joy, that the SixQr-fourth 
were already drawn up — as fine-looking and steady 
a body of men,’' he said, “ as he could wish to see.” 
No signs of disorder greeted him; and as he inspected 
company after coinpaii}', calling upon all who had 
complaints to make to come forward, the regiment 
preserved its staid and orderly demeanour, and it 
seemed as if a great shame held them all in inactivity 
and silence.^ Returning then to the head of the 
column, di’awn up left in front, Hunter proceeded to 
resume the work which had been broken off so 
ujjKiariously on the preceding evening. Ten men of 
one company refused their pay, but none others fol- 
lowed their example. All now seemed to be pro- 
ceeding to a favourable issue ; and Hunter believed 
that the favourable disposition which had b^n to 
show itself might be confirmed by a suitable address. 
So he prepared himself to harangue them. 

'fhe ways of the Sepoy are as unaccountable as the 
ways of a child. It is impossible to fix the limits of 
his anger, or rightly to discern the point at which his 
good temper has really returned. Unstable and in- 
consistent, his conduct baffles all powers of human 

* Oatj one man came forward, and hia eon^laint was that he kad baen 
raased orer in promotioii. 
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oran^mliensioii. So it happened that just on the 
seeming verge of success the ground crumbled away 
under Hunter’s feet.* As each company had been 
called up to deceive its pay, the men had piled their 
arms to the word of command. But when the word 
was ^ven to un>pil^ there was an immediate shudder 
of hesitation, which seemed to be caught by one 
company from nnothea^ until it pervaded the whole 
regiment. Each man seemed to read what was in 
his neighbour’s heart, and without any previous con- 
cert, therefol'e, they clung to each other in their dis- 
obedience. Three Grenadier Sepoys took their 
muskets, and were promoted on the spot ; but not 
another man followed their example. The re^ment 
had again beeome a rabble. Nothing now could 
reduce them to order. 

Until the bladng June sun was rising high in the 
heavens. Hunter and the regimental officers remained 
on the parade-ground, vainly endeavouring to per- 
suade the Sepoys to return to their duty. They had 
only One answer to ^ve — their Colonel and their 
Adjutant had promised them what they had not 
received. If the General would guarantee them the 
old Indus war-idlowances. they would serve as good 
soldiers ; if not, they wished to be discharged, and 
return to their homes. All through the day, and all 
through the night, without divesting themselves of 
thmr uniform, without going to their Lines to cook 
or to eat, the mutineers remained on the ground, 
sauntering about in the neighbourhood of their piled 
arms, and discusang their wrongs. 

Day broke, and found them still on the ground. 
But hunger and fatigue had begun to exhaust the 
energies of thdr resistance, and when Hunter ap* 
peared again on the scene, accompanied only by hi; 
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IMI. ude4e-cainp, and beat to amui, the men fell in, took 
their muskets, and evinced some rigns of contrition. 
Then the General spoke to them, saying that he would 
receive at hU quarters a man from each company, and 
hear what he had to say on the part of his conunsdes. 
Satisfied with this promise, and bping no longer irri- 
tated by the presence of the officers who had deceived 
them, the Sixty-fourth allowed the parade to be 
quietly dismissed, and trent to their Lines. At the 
appointed hour, the dedegates from the several re^- 
ments waited on the General, and each man told the 
same story of the deception that had been practised 
upon the regiment. They had been promised " Ge- 
neral Pollock’s Batta,” and the twelve rupees which 
they had expected had dwindled down into eight. 

With this evidence before him, the General re- 
moved G<donel Mosel^ from the command of the 
station and from the command of the foment,* and 
ordered the Sixty-fourth to march to Sukkur, on their 
way back to our older provinces. It was an anxious 
time ; a haaardous march. So Hunter went with 
them.''Bnt the hot stage of the fever bad passed, and 
the paroignm seemed to have left them feeble and 
laness, sore-siient Cnrc^tingly they went to Sukkur, and 
encamped in the presence of European troops; and 
Gcoige Hunter, thanking God that the peril was over, 
and that not a drop of blood had b<»n shed, then 
took upon himsdf the rcsponidbility of pardoning 
the regiment as a body, and bringing to punishment 
only the worst of the individual offenders.f Such 
moderation could hardly be misunderstood at a tamo 

* Cokrael Moaele? was adtenrards pital piiiiislinient, and the aentenoe 
tried bj eourt-aiarluil, and cashiered, of death passed ii|wa the others was 

f Tmrlv4iine prisoners were seat commuted to imprisenment and hard 
to trial, of whom one onlj was ae* labour for tarious terms, 
quilted. Sin were ordeiw for ci> 
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when there vae. present power to enforce the decrees 1^44. 
of a sterner justice. So he addressed the rej^ent 
on parade, told them that he pardoned all but the 
leading mutineers, who would be tried by Gourt- 
martifd ; and he trusted that the mercy thus shown to 
\hem would not be thrown away, that they would 
repent of their misconduct and return to their alle* 
giance. And perhaps the provocation which they 
had received was ample warrant for the leniency of 
their treatment.* 

But the embarrassments of the Government did not 
end here. Whatsoever might be the punishment of 
the offence, it could not afford a remedy for the evil. 

The mutinous regiments might be disbanded, and 
thmr ringleaders might be hanged by the neck, or 
blown to atoms from the guns ; but still there would 
be no answer to the question of how was Scinde to 
be garrisoned with British ti*oops ? It had been the 
dengn of the Government to employ only Bengal 
re^ments on that service, seeking aid in other 
quarters from' Madras. But the Bengal Army had 
broken down under the experiment ; and there was 
small hope, after what had passed, of its ever being 
induced, except by humiliating concessions, to look 
that hated province in the face. There were, how* 
ever, two other Prendencies, and two other Armies, 
not so nice as Bengal; and the defence of Scinde 
might be entrusted to Bombay or Madras re^ments. 

If such had been the design in the first instance, it 
might, under judicious management, have been sue* 

* There is sometliinij very touch- the circumstances. "I never could 
ing in the humility which pervades write/’ he says at the end of one 
the letters written at this time by letter, **and old age does not im- 
Gebm Hunter to Lord Ellenborough prove a man in any way, except, I 
and Sir Charles Napier. He asks to trust, in seeing his own failings and 
he pardoned for ail short^somings, praying for mercy.** 
in considention of the difficulty of 

U 
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UM. otefully carried into effbct. But aifter anch an ex 
apiple as had been aet by the Bengal r^;iinent8» ihere 
was small consokrion to be drawn from) the prospect 
of loyal service to be rendered by their comrades. 
Ahre^y, indeed, were there rigns tkit the dij^Ktsitioa 
to strike for higher pay which had manifest^ itself 
among the Bengal troops was not confined to the 
Sepoys of that pampei^ and petted** Army. The 
Bombay regiments were untaint^ ;* but a mntinoiis 
spirit W again displayed itsdf among tbe native 
soldiery of the Coast Army.f 

Xatiqfrfthe The first symptom of this was in a Cavalry re- 

^j[JJJ*^giment at Jubbiilpore. Among the results of an 
extension of empire without a corresponding aug* 
mentation of our military force, are frequent viola* 
tions of old Presidential limits in the location of our 
troops, which, however unobjectionable they may 
appear at the Adjutant-Genend’s office, are sddom 
carried out vritbout some disturbance of our military 
system. It might seem to be of small consequence 
whether the station at whidi a rq^ent was posted 
were witiiin the limits of one Preadency or anothor; 
but if a Madras r^ment were called upon to serve 
in the Bengal Preridmiqr, oi a Bombay regiment in 
Madras, or any other departure from ordbary rule 
were decreed, the Government was fortunate if it 
were not seriously perplexed and embarrassed by the 
results. Now, the Madras Army, though, as has been 

* The fienibaj Amy wu said at liiraalij had eiethded at Asae^ur 
that time to lia?e more duty on its and Uidkgpuim ; tliere had bM n 
hands than it could perform wit hout mulinj of the Madras treopa at 8a» 
a letere atiain, and the BomhajOo- enndarahad: and the Sad and 41st 
^cniment were clainonriiig for an Jfrgunenta had shown a bad aidriti 
augamntation. wlien oideied to embark for ChhuL 

t There had been sevcial recent The M and 4th Natife Caraliy 
instaneas of extreme inaubordinatioii, rfgiaseMa Imd also mutinied; the 
amountinic, indeed, to muiinj, in tlm foinier in 18S8| the lattar in INI. 
Madras Army. The S2nd Native 
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Mid, more co 80 iop<ditan and less nice than that of 
Boiga], and not d^rred by caste prejudices £rom 
prooMding to stiunge places, suffered even more than 
the Beo^ troops from being ordered to distant 
stati<ma, because the family of the Madras soldier fol* 
lowed his r^mcat, whilst the belon^ngs (ff his 
Bengal comrade remained in their native village. 
The removal of the family from one station to an- 
odiM was a sore trouble and a heavy expense to the 
Madras Sepoy; and whatever increased the distance 
to be travers^ was, therefore, a grievance to him. 

To the Cavalry it was specially a grievance, for 
the troopers were principaliy well-bom Mahomedana, 
and the rigid sedusion in which their women were 
k^t greatly increased the cost of their conveyance 
from one station to another. The Sixth Cavalry had 
been more than commonly harassed in this respect, 
whmi, towards the dose of 1843, just as they were 
expecting to get thdr route for the favourite cavalry 
station Aroot, they received orders to march from 
Kamptee to Jnbbulpore, in the valley of the Ner- 
bnd^ which, in consequence of the demand for 
Bengal troops on the Indus, it had been necessary to 
ocenpy with r^ments fsom Madras. The sharp dia- 
appdntment, however, was in some measure miti- 
l^ted by the assurance that the service on which 
Aey wme required was but temporary, and that th^ 
would soon return within the proper limits of their 
own Preaidenqr. They went, therefore, leaving their 
families behind them ; but when th^ reached Jub- 
bnlpMe^ th^found that they were to be permanently 
looked diere upon lower allowances than thqr had 
expected, that Aey must send for thdr families from 
Kamptee, and that thdr next march would he nine 
hunAmd mQes southward to Arcot 

u 2 
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1843. Only by savings from their pay at the higher rates 
^ could the troopers hope to de^y these extraordi- 
nary expenses. On the lower rates of pay it was 
impossible; for the greater part of their earnings 
was remitted for the support of their absent families, 
and what remained was barely enough to keep toge- 
ther body and soul. When, therefore, they found 
that they were to receive these lower rates at Jubbul- 
pore, they broke into open manifestations of discon- 
tent, and bound themselves by oaths to stand by each 
other whilst they resisted the unjust decree. The 
first few days of December were, thci*efore, days of 
sore vexation and disturbance to the officers of the 
Sixth, and most of all to the Commandant, Major 
Muot Liteh- Litchfield, to whose want of personal sympathy with 
their sufferings the Sepoys, I’easonably or um*ea8on- 
ably, attributed a great part of their affliction. The 
conduct of the men was violent and outrageous. 
They were with difficulty induced to saddle and 
mount for exercise ; and when the trumpet sounded 
Ipr the canter, they loosened rein, urged their horses 
fonvard at a dangerous psicc, and raising the religious 
war-cry of “ Deeu ! deen !” broke into tumultuous 
disorder. Brought back to something like discipline, 
the regiment was dismissed ; but throughout the day 
the greatest excitement prevailed among them, and a 
large body of troopers marched in a defiant manner 
Capt. Bjng. through the Lines to the tent of a favourite officer, 
declaring that they would obey his oi’dei's, and scn'c 
under him, and beseeching him to place himself at 
their head. On the following day the excitement 
had increased. The troop-officere went among their 
men, endeavouring to pacify them. But they could 
report nothing more satisfactory than tliat the 
troopera were in a frantic state, and that if Litchfield 
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ventured on parade next morning the result would 
be fatal to him. 

Undeterred by this, the Major would have held the 
parade, but the Brigadier commanding the station, 
to whom, in due course, all the circumstances were 
reported, caused it to be countermanded, and an 
Inspection Parade, under his own command, ordered 
in its stead. To this the re^ment sullenly responded ; 
and when the Brigadier addressed them, saying that 
he was willing to hear their complaints, many of the 
men stepped forward and presented him with peti- 
tions, which were given over to the troop-officers, to 
be forwarded to him through the regular official 
channels. But, although it was plain that there tvas 
a bitter feeling of resentment against Litchfield, no 
act of violence was committed at that parade. And 
it happened that before its dismissal a letter reached 
the Brigadier announcing that the higher allowances 
were to be given to the men ; and so the active danger 
was passed. But the disturbance which had been 
engendered did not soon pass away ; the Sepoys 
remained sullen and discontented, and to. •’'^me days 
it ajipcared to the Brigadier not improbable that he 
would be compelled tn call the Infantry and the 
Artillery to his assistance. But the Madras Army was 
spared this calamity of bloodshed ; and after a little 
while the regiment returned to the quiet and orderly 
performance of its duty. 

As the old year closed upon the scene of mutiny in 1643 - 41 . 
the Madras Cavalry, so, very soon, the new year opened 
upon a kindred incident in the Madras Infantry. When 
it was found that the Bengal troops were reluctant to 
serve, under the proposed terms, in the Scinde pro- 
vince, and serious embarrassment wa.s, thereby, likely 
to be occasioned to the Supreme Government, the 
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1S43-44. Madras authorities, believing that the crisis was one 
in which it behoved eA^ery one to do his best, promptly 
'and vigorously, for the salvation of the State, deter- 
mined, on a requisition from the Government of 
Bombay, to send two infantry re^ments to Scinde.* 
The Sepoys Avere to embark on board transport vessels 
at Madras, to touch at Bombay, and thence to proceed 
to Eurrachee. One of these regiments, the Forty- 
seventh, was in orders for Moulmein, on the eastern 
coast of the Bay of Bengal — a station at which, being 
beyond Presidential limits, extra allowances, known 
as field-battn and rations, AA'ere paid to the troops. 
Ignorant, it Avould appear, of the Bengal regulations, 
the Madras Government, represented by the Marquis 
of Tweedale, Avho held the double office of Governor 
and Commandev-in-Chief, guaranteed to the regiments 
ordered to Scindo the alloAvances received at Moul- 
mein ; and under these conditions the Forty-sev’enth 
embarked for Bombay, 

Meanwhile, the Supreme GoA^emment had been 
wvenib, ^ advised of the unauthorised measures of the Madras 
autliorities. Chafing under such usurpation of the 
powers and prorogath'es of the Governor-Genera^ 
Ellenborough sent orders hr the detention of the 
Madras regiment at Bombay, and it aa'us disembarked 
on its arriA'al.f There the Madras Sepoys learnt that 
the adA'antages of foreign serAice, promised to them at 
Madras, and on the faith of which they had set their 
faces toAA'ards Scinde, were disallowed. The greater 
part of their pay up to the end of March had already 

* Sir Charles Xanicr had made an Ihs stated that one detachment of 
urgent call on BombaT, which, Bom- the nvimciit mutinied on bnanl tlic 
bay not being able to comply with it, Mjt Um iranspori vessel ; but llm 
IKmcd on to Madras. discontent tnen nianilcstcil aro!>e 

t Intelligence of the change of from circumstances unronnreted 
destination was conimuiiicatcd to the with the alUr •causes of disatfee- 
officers during the voyage. It should tioii. 
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whom they left behbd, and now ih^ fimnd, in the 
middle of Febrnaiy, that the ecantyresidiie^ on which 
they had relied for thw own support, was these 
letrcnehments taken ficom them, and that^ ftr awi^ 
from their homes, ftarvalion stared diem in the free. 

It was not strange diat they should have regarded 
this as a cruel breach frith; and diat they should 
have resented it They had been promised radons^ 
and thqr asked for them, and when they found they 
were not likely to be supj^ed, th^ manifested thdr 
discontent after the wont^ frshion, by breaking out 
on parade. When the word of command wasgiven for Uil 
them to march to thdr Lines, by fours from the left 
they stood fast The word was repeated, but sdll 
they stood fast ; and when die Adjutant rode up to 
the leading secdon and asked the men if they had not 
heard the word of command, they answered soUmdy 
that th^ had heard it; and when a Nadve officer 
asked them why they ffid not mov^ thqr told him 
that they want^ food, and that thqr would not sdr 
without it 

When the order to advance was again given, the 
r^ment moved off; but only to renew on the frd> 
lowing morning die exhilndon of disobedienoe and 
discontent Pa^ed before the General commanding 
the garrison, the reg^ent soon evinced signsof bdng 
in the same mood. After inspecdon, whm the <»der 
was given to march companies to their reapeedve 
lines, theGraiadiers stepped off, but pcesendy wavered 
and halted ; and when their captain, having ordered 
thmr arm% went off to report dieir conduct to the 
commanding officer, diey ir^sted <m following him in 
a body, deducing that ff they then lost their diance 
of represendqg thdr hard case to die Geneml, diey 
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never find it again. Another company mm 
even more violent in its demands. When the wwd of 
o(»nmand was givmi to advance at the quick march, 
a nmn fixnn the ranks cried ou^ “Bij^t about 
and the whde company stood fiist, as did other part* 
of the column. Tidcenintheact .<tf fiagraatmuriny» 
the 3^y.{mui disarmed, and sent to the guard, 
whithor ^e greater part the company fiollowed, . 
dedaring thaVth«y also visnld go to l&e guard, that 
thqr wanted rice, and must have it 

After a while order was restored. The General 
addressed the Europenn and Native officers, and told 
them to assure the men, that any complaints advanced 
in a sddierly manner would be inquired into and any 
grievances redressed, but that such conduct as had 
been diqdayed on pa^e could not be overlooked. The 
regiment was then moved off to its Lines, some of the 
ringleaders bring carried off as prisoners; and an ad- 
vance <ff money, at first reluctantly recrived, stified 
the further progress of mutiny. Here, then, the story 
may end.- The Madras Army was not destined to 
supjdy^e want accruing firom the defective loyalty 
qf Bengal It broke down at a critical time; but 
only under such a wright of rrismanagement as might 
have crushed out the fiddity of the best mercenaries 
in the world. 

In these, as in instancy above cited, by confiictaof 
authori^ and vaxiationf. of qmtem, the Sqpoy was 
not unreasonaUy alarmed for the int^^ty <ff his pay ; 
and although we may condemn the manner in whirii 
he manifbs^ his dinontmt, we must not think too 
harshly <ff the tenarity with which he asserted hia 
rights. If an Englirii soldier strikes for more pay, it is 
in most oases only another name for more drhric. He 
aeries it^ too often, as a means of personal indulgence. 
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Thmii nothing to render IflM greedy hit giMd. Bat 
the amiee of the l^^y ym pnxifled domeitio 
affiMlion, l^e tender regard for- ^eintereetK^othen^ 
and that str&ag fteling fiunily hononr whidi in 
&dia renders Poor Laws an useless institation. He 
had so many dependents with whom to divide his 
slender eartungs, that say unexpected diminution of 
his pay excited alarm last those who were nearest and 
dearest to himndiould in Ub absenoe be reduced to 
want The honour of his funUy was threatened; 
he chafed un^er the thought; and if he' took un> 
soldierly means of asserting his rights, we must re- 
member the provocation, and not ferget those peeu- 
liarities of national sentiment whidi lighten the dark 
colours in which all such resistance of authority pre- 
sents itsdf to European qres. 

Eventually Bombay troops were sent to garrison r swl 
Sdnde, and ^e province became a part of the Bombay *“*** 
Presidency. But it is hard to say how much these 
first abortive attempts to provide fer its defence abode 
the disdpline o7 the Sepoy Army. For the evil was 
one to which it was diffiedt to apply a ronedy ; and 
the authorities were greatly perplexed and at variance 
one witii another. The«^bandment of a mutinous 
regigient is, in such a case, the most obvious, as it is 
the eadest measure, to which Government can resort; 
but it may often be unjust in itself and dangerous in 
its results. It fells alike on the innocent and on the 
guil^. It fills the country with the materials of 
whidi rebellicms are made, or sends hundreds of our 
best ^ting-ipen, with all the lessons we have tauj^t 
them, into tha enemy's ranks. To be efibotive^ it 
should fdlow dosdy on the commission of the crime 
whidi it is intended to punish ; but it can rarely be 
accomiduhed with this essential prcmiptitade^ finr it b 



IN*. imfy'vaAa Mrtmi fktoiirifli dwmnihniBii dMt tn 
oid« t» itdiMt. to poBiny m dfagnwt o tiNiiiMiid 
tninad loldiMi can bo oimid <mt nMt to tho 
State. To dalagr tho oanentf on of the pmiMiinant ie 
oatoratdfytooondonoihooAiioo. Itwao not itraiig^ 
dionfai^ toot when tho Tbfart]r4biirth Infimtiy ud 
too Sovonto CoToliy ^ Bongd nuttoiiod on too 
Dtontier, olmoit in too pnoopoo of }h» Si]to.Annyi 
toerotoonldiiaivo boon obotlnotoquoittoningiot Hood* 
Qoartan ao to too ozpodionoj of diobondmont on too 
qpot, or at somo aaftr plaoo ranoto from too aoono of 
tooir ciimoi. It waa too opinion of Lord Ellen* 
bwoni^ at too tone, that a rc|^mont of Enropeans 
and a traop of Enropoan artOlory abonld have boon 
sammonod with all haite from Loodbianah to Feroae* 
pore^ and that, in preomoo of this ftarae, too mutinoua 
Qorpa ahonld have boon at onoo disbanded. But a 
refeono^ it has been sai^ was made to Government, 
and toe mntoioas regiments wore marehed down, 
nnsentenoed, to Loodbianah and Meant, thoe to 
await too decision of snpremo automrito. Ihe orders 
givod left somo diseredon with toe ^mmandorwin* 
Chief The Seventh Cavalry had not mutinied in a 
body. Tho Native officers and nearly two hundred 
troopers were true to their Salt Discipline might, 
toeiefere^ be vindieated by ordinary processe s of law 
witoont involving the innocent and too guilty alike 
in one otnnmon rain. But too Thirty*fburto, Native 
oAoera and Sop(tyt were all tainted; so, vdto every 
mailc of fakfrmy, in too presence of all too troops, 
Enrqpeon and Native at Moora^ too regiment was 
broken iqp^too toritoh uniibrmwas staipp^ from too 
ba^ of too mudnoers, and toe numbw of too re|^ 
most was erased from too Army List* 

* Tm w ttiw Win siltnnufdi of • atv iwhHit ta so Ompns 
tlw Itp «M IIM np hr At isbipf brtttr thts tM oU. 



to-flii XmopMn ftvot to* 

mofTO tbs diief diAealliaiirfiiA apptm tii— w U roi 
to llw vaddm dfatolif^oik of tf KiliTO But 

mider no odkor dre nmitonc ai ii h to 1 m comndfad. 
The qurotion of JWMndmwi^ tberefero^ petplttrtdllM 
Madm aiUlioritiM eron moro than thoio it Bengd. 
To nuureh o leginMn^ tridi anns in ita hand^ aoma 
hnndroda of aoeoa toe oonntiy, to TOoefro ita 
aervioea^ and^petoapa tonitnew ita lepentanoe dining 
a period of many ireto% all toat time oimoealing the 
tote tiiat ia in atone tor i^ and tiien having c^ed it in 
a aato pinioned it» aa it were^ beyond all hope 
of xeaiatanoe^ to virit it with all the terrors of a long* 
hidden, long*dda7ed retribution, is altogether 
horrent to toe generona nature of an Ihig^. iritoer. 
To have dujbanded, tor example, the l^xth Ifadraa 
Cavalry at Jubbulpore would have been eruel and 
dangerona. To have marched it to Aroot in igno* 
ranoe of ita tot^ would have been ernd and dastardfy: 
To have broken it up at Kamptee would have hero 
to incur, only in a kaa dngvee^ the evil of boto 
couraea. And nothing dae appeared poasible; tor 
it waa not to be auppoaed that aH those indigaant 
Mahomedana^ men wHI^ whom revenge is a virtue 
would have quietly gone down, mounted on good 
horato, and irito toariMned aabrea at thrir udea^ in 
toll knowledge of tbrir deatii^, to toe dugiaorfnl 
puniahment awaiting them. With these oonridera* 
tions before them, it waa not strange that the MadrpB 
authorities hesitated to eariy out tiie oomprtoa>rive 
penally of disbandment and that as a dio^ fjt dif* 
iicalties, it toonld have au flfere d mai^ guilty men to 
escape. 

In tluB inatanot Lord EDenbovoo^ waa eager tor 
disbandment. .Be aaid tiiat the cin^net of toe ngjh 
ment had been equally bad in itadf and pernicions in 
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its remits, for foat the distarbed state of Bunddkniid 
rendered it little diort of mntuy before tba enemy, 
ancT it had disoonoerted all the anangonents 1^ 
Government for the general defoice o^ the country. 
Bnt it was not his, dther on principle or in practice; 
to deal harshly wi^ the mors and ddusions of the 
Natiye Army, and there were few men living who 
had a more kindly appredation of the good qualities 
of the Sepoy, or who could more readOy (^pathise 
with him. If he did not know predsely how to deal 
with a mutiny of that Army ; if he could not, with 
accurate calc^tion of the results, so apportion the 
just measures of lenient^ and severity as in no case to 
encourage by the one or to exasperate by the other, 
he only foil^ where no one had yet succeeded, and 
need not have blushed to find himself mortal. He 
often sdd that a general mutiny of the Native Army 
was the only real danger with which our empire in 
India was threatened ; and he bdieved that the surest 
means of maintaining the fidelity of the Sepoy was by 
contihu^y feeding his pasdon for military glory. In 
this he was right But the passion for military gloiy 
cannot always be fed without injustice, and the evils 
of conquest may be greater than its gains. He had 
mudi foith, too, in the good effect of stirring ad- 
dresses, appealing fo the imaginations of the sol^ery, 
and in the application of donatives promptly follow- 
ing good service. And, although in working out his 
theory he was sometimes impelled to practical ex- 
pressions of it, which caused people to smile, as in 
the fiimous Somnauth Proclamation, and in the dis- 
BvMtmMta. tribution of the “fovonrite mdOoyi’ to the Sqmys 
after the battle of Maharajpore, there was, doubtiess, 
sound philosophy at the bottom of it But such light 
as tins only served to diow more clearly the many 
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and great diflknltaes witb whidi the whde queetiom iMk 
of the 8ep<7 Anny wee beset, and to oonvinoe xe* 
fleeting mii^ that, thonj^ human folly mi^t ao> 
oderate the break>down of the whole qr^m, human 
insdom could not so flmce- it around with safeguards 
as to give it permai^t natality and strength. 

That the treatment to whi^ the mutinies arising 
out the annexation of Sdnde were snlgeeted by the 
Government of the day was nothing more than a 
series of expedients is a fiset, but one whidi may be 
recorded without censure. The disbandment of one 
regiment, the punishment of a few ringleaders in 
others, the forgiveness of the rest ; the dismissal of an 
officer or two for culpable mismanagement, and a 
liberal issue of donatives to all who during the pre- 
ceding year had either done well, or suffered much, in 
the service of the State, were so many palliativea, bom 
of the moment, which did not touch the seat of the 
disease, or contribute to the future healthy action of 
the system. But there were circumstances, both 
intrinne and extrinsic, which seemed to forbid, on 
grounds alike of justice and of polu^^, the application 
of more vigorous , remedies. The feet, indeed, that 
the misconduct of the soldiery had, in a great measure, 
been the direct growth of the injuries which they had 
sustained at the hands of the Gfoverament, would 
have made severity a crime. But it was no less cer- 
tain that leniency was a blunder. If an Army once 
finds that it can dictate to Government the amount 
of its pay, thm is an end to the controlling power of 
the latter. What the State ought to have learnt from 
this lesson was the paramount obligation which rested 
upon it of clearly, e^laining to its troops all regula- 
tions affecting their pay and allowances, and espe- 
dally such as entailed upon them any loss of privileges 



iMfc ant eea d e nfl y aojoyad. Under m dnamitaiioea • 
radnetioQ of pi^ii n doBoalii and haaardoni opera* 
tiooL Even <]ie lopelly of Envopean pfBode ia not 
alwnya proof i^EBioatanAnteiaL. Bntdieabaenoeof 
explanation i ^ grav a tea K, Jn-tiie Sepoj’a aje% into a 
Ineadi of ftith; he beliem that he n onfy aaaerting 
hia rij^ta when he atrikaa for tiie leatd r ation of that 
of wUdi he haa been, in hia own ejea tudnatiy, de- 
]^«ed: and the Govennnent then, perplexed in the 
extienie^ haa only a ehoioe of evib baAne it, and dther 
<m tile ^ of knieney or aevari^ ia too likafy to go 
lamentaE^ wroqg. 
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IB wiM m tn iraif-TiB tim eorniuer— imKR lo o» 
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mmii At BAtm raini aib toifimnA — lobb Buimi am 
noumvAiiBB. 


Ixirat^lbvtiiini^peili*pi,feriheraI«mof isii. 

Alt P«iM WM bat of short dorotioii, ind that the 
"piirion Ibr militaiy gloiy'* had again lomedung to 
fyaA upon. The SiU Army, haTing risen against Ha 
own iMdaiMb wasirapouiingon tbebenksof t&Ekrt]^ 
and thrsaitening to cross the Britirii ftontisr. JNb 
war oonld hnve been morsweloome to the Sepoy tiban 
nwarwith the Sikhs, For thqr were an insert and 
nrinadoos raea, and it ,waa known that they Imd 
talked of ovemusning Hindostan, and ponring on to 
the sadcof IMhiand tiw ^DagsofCaleattaL They 
took dm fliat stsp^ and the war oommenoad. 

Whilst the ChnwnorGanaraland the Commander* 
inXShkf were at the head of the Army on the ftontierj, 
and ril ayes were tamed towards m soane of diat 
ssngalnaij eenfliet on the SathjJ, lower down, on die 
bmdes of the Ganges Ihor hundred miles from Gal- 
oatt% an inddant was oeoarring^ whidi,' in 
daM% aright haws asads itsrif hsard all oesr the 
oonn^, jmwhkii, lost India dinof bstds in that 
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iSiSAS. momentous winter, gave only a local sound. IHs- 
oovery was made an orgaidsed attempt to corrupt 
'tiie addiery in the Lower Provinces, (te Christmas* 
eve the magistrate of Patna received a letter from 
Miyor Rowcroft, informing him that the Moonshee 
of his regiment — the first Native Infontiy— was in 
treasonable correspondence with a rich and influ- 
ential landholder in the neighbourhood, who had 
been tampering with the allegiance of the Native 
officers and Sepoys in the contiguous station of 
Dmapore. 

Of the truth of the story there was no doubt To 
what dimensions the conspiraqr really extended, and 
from what central point it radiated, is not known, 
and now never will be known. It was a season of 
oonuderable popular excitement, aggravated in the 
neighbourhood of Patna by local causes, and eager 
efforts had been made to prepare the people for 
revolt Reports had been for some time currmit to 
the effect that the British Government purposed to 
destroy the caste of the Hindoos, and to abolirii 
Mwomedanism by forbidding the initial ceremony 
through which admission is obtained to the numbw 
of the Faithful. And to this was added another lie, 
scarcely less alarming, that the Purdah was also to 
be prohibited, and ^at Mahomedan females of all 
ranks ^vere to be compelled to go about unveiled. 
Stories of this kind, it has been observed, however 
monstrous in themselves, are readily believed, if 
there be but only a very little truth to give them 
currency. The truth may be from within or it may 
be from without. It may be direct proof or indirect 
confirmation. It little matters so long as there is 
something which men may see and judge for them- 
aelveB. Tbere had been many exciting causes at this 
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time, taroiise the resentments and to stimnlate the iSiMS 
actiyitiea of the Moulavees and the Pundits, such as 
the new law«f inheritance and the new educational 
measures; and now the introduction of the mesring- 
system into the gaols was a patent fact which all 
might understand. * It was an inddent, moreover, of 
untoward occurrence, t^at about this time, when de> 
ngning men were eagerly looking out for some false 
move on the port of the Government, the Ma^trate 
of Patna, at the request of the Prindpal^of the 
College, alarmed the inhabitants of the dty by insti- 
tuting inquiries enabling him to form somet^g of 
a census of , the population, showing their different 
castes, profesdons, and employments — a movement 
which at once declared to be a part of the great 
scheme of the Government for the fordble conversion 
of the people. 

But it was necessary that the soldiery should be 
gained , over by some alarming fiction of especial ap- 
plication to the^poy himself. Already had indirect 
agency been set at work for his corruption. He 
found the lie in full leaf in his native village. When 
he went on furlough, his^relatives told him that if he 
did not make a stand for his' religion he would sopn 
have to fight agunst his brethren and kinsmen.* 

When he returned to lus regiment he found that 
every one was talking on the same subject, and that 
it was currently believed that the introduction of the 
messing-system into the gaols was to be followed by 
its introduction , into the Army, and that the Sepoy 
was not much longer to be aUowed to have uncon- 
trolled dominion over his own cooking-pot. 

* Some of tlie men of the Fint but if jon will not listen to us, we 
Hefiment told Mtjor Roworoft that yriW send 2000 inwans O'onng men) 
ilie f niagers had said, ** Oar ? illage tQ oppose you.*' • 
famishes 600 men to jonr Army; ' . 
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18IME. 1^ ihen, there had beto nodiing mine than thia^ 
the time would have been projntioaa^ and plottem 
mi^t reasonably have thouj^t Aat tbe opportunity 
was ripe. But in that winter of 1845-46 a seditions 
enterprise of this kind in the Lower Provinces was 
fiivoured by the drcumstances of the great war with 
the Sikhs, which was drawing all the resources of the 
Government to the North-Western frontier. There 
was a vague belief that l«kbw of Punjabee fighting- 
men would soon be streaming over the country, and 
that the English would be driven into the sea. Many, 
then, with eager cupidity, bethought themselves of 
gutting the opium g^owns of Patna, where a million 
and a half of Government property lay stored; and 
all the dangerous classes of the dty were ripe and 
ready for pillage and for daughter. A rising of the 
Sepoys at such a time, or their acquiescence in a 
riting of the people, might have been fatal to the 
continued supremaiy of Government in that part of 
the country. The plotters scarcely hoped to accom- 
plish more than the latter of these two means of 
overtiirowing the English. At aU events, it was safer 
to begin with the milder experiment on the fidelity 
of the Sepoy. So delegates went about in the Lines 
saying that the great King of Delhi had sent a con- 
fidential agent to give a month’s pay to every Native 
officer and soldier in the regiments in order that if 
any outbreak should occur in thdr part of the coun- 
try they should not lift a hand in support of the 
Government All the landholders, and the culti- 
vators, and the townspeople were ready, it was said, 
to rise; and if the soldiery would only remain in- 
active, the British power might be destroyed before it 
could perpetrate the outrages by which it sought to 
overturn the reU^ons of the country. 
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A Jemadar of the First Regiment heard this story, i84S4ft 
gravely listened to a]} that was urged by the emissary 
of sedition, and said that he wonld consider of the 
matter.* Then he repeated all that had happened 
.to his eommanding officer, and measures were soon 
taken to test the ideality of the plot. There was at 
all events one substantud proof that the stoiy was no 
fiction. There was modby counted out for the woricof 
oormption, and tied up in bags ready for immediate 
ddivery. It was agreed that the J emadar and another 
officer in Rowcroft’s confidence should take the 
money, and matters were soon conveniently arranged 
so as to bring about the disclosure. A detachment 
of the regiment was about to proceed to Gya ; witlr^ 
this went the two faithful Jemadars. On the way 
th^ met or were overtaken by two well-dressed 
Mahomedans in an ecka, or native wheeled-carriage, 
who gave them the money, saying that others had 
taken it, and tiiat larger supplies were forthcoming; 
for the same purpose. Nothing could stamp the 
reality of the design more surely than this. Men are 
in earnest when they part with their money. 

Another Native officer of the First traitorously 
took the corrupting com, and a Moonshee of the 
rq;iment was found to be deeply implicated in the 
plot But Rowcroft’s opportune discovery of the 
attempt to debaudi his men, and the measures which 
he wisely adopted, rendered the further efforts of the 
conqurators utterly futile and hopeless. The militaiy 
offenders were soon in confinement ; the civil ma- 
ipstrate was bnuAing down the instigators of sedi- 
tion ; and if no great success then attended the attempt 

* Ibe Jmaadar vw t Brabmio, tbe Uiiter was adjutant of the 
1^ UM Mbotoe-lf ianr. He had ment, and was greatlj attaoM to^ 
mea pnjJumldarto fiowooft, when him. 

X 2 
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4^-40. (;o bring the necks of the most guilty to the gallows, 
it was sufficient for the public pe^ that the plot^ras 
discovered. What the amount of real danger then 
was it is difficult to determine. Two bther Native 
raiments at Dinaporc were tampered with in like 
manner, but the discovery of the plot in Roweroft’s 
corps rendered other efforts abortive. Many great 
names were used by the agents of sedition, but upon 
what authority can only be conjectured. It was 
stated that a royal mandate had come from the King 
of Delhi ; that the llajah of Nepaul was ready to 
send a great army sweeping down to the phuns ; and 
agmn it was said that the Sikhs were the prime 
movers of the plot.* All this can be only obscurely 
shadowed on the page of history. But it is certain 
that a scroll was found, described by a witness as 
being many cubits long, on which the names of some 
hundi^ed of respectable inhabitants of Patna, Hindoos 
and Mahomedans, were attached to a solemn decla- 
ration binding them to die in defence of their reli- 
gion, vand that it was honestly believed by large 
numbers of the educated no less than the ignorant- 
people of that part of the country, that the one 
cherished object of the British Government was to 
reduce all the people of India to the no-caste state of 
the Feringhees. Of the reality of this belief there 
was no doubt ; so a Proclamation was put forth by 
the Governor of Bengal, declaring that as the Bri- 
tish Government never had interfered, so the people 

* The principal actor in the Patna fear of religious conrersion, and cti- 
<innspiracy was one Khojali llnssan couraging their determinaiion to re- 
Mi Khan. It seems that at the sist. lie escaped for want of eri- 
Soneporc Fair, a short time before, dcnce. There was also a wandering 
he liad appeared in great state, and Ijookseller, who, on the plea of aell* 
received j considerable number of ing Persian Tolumes to the Moonahees 
iiiflurntiaf people in his tent, wit h of regiments, readily gained MOeas 
the object of instilling into them a to them without exciting auapidon. 
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might be assured that it never would interfere in any 
way with the reli^oos of the country. 

The Jemadar and the Moonshee of the First Regi* 
mcnt, who h^ been seduced into traitorous courses, 
were tried by court-martial, and sentenced to death, 
with the usual reluctance manifested by a tribunal 
composed only of Native officers.* But it Avas not 
necessaiy to strike tenbr into the minds of an army 
hovering on the brink of general mutiny ; so the sen- 
tence was not carried out. Whatever danger there 
may have been had passed away.f The victories of 
Hardinge and Gough had a grand moral effect from 
one end of the country to the other,- ibr it had been 
believed that the British were sore pressed, and that 
their power would be shaken to the centre by this- 
collirion with the Sikhs. Victory made all things 
right again, and for a while we heard nothing more- 
of mutiny or sedition. With intervals of com|)arative 
repose, distinguished by an occupation of the Sikh 
country, very flattering to the Sepoy’s pride, and very 
profitable to his purse, the operations Avhich resulted 
in the fall of the Sikh empire- then lasted for more 
than three years. The story has been told in the first 
chapter of this work. The •Punjab, like Scinde, was-' 
tumecl by a stroke of the pen into a BriUsb province, 
and the same difficulties bristled up in the path of 

* Not lon^ after the discoreiy of f It is staled in an interesting' 
this plotk Ifttor Roweroft was seized pamphlet, published by Mr. Stoeque- 
with serere ulneu^ not without sns- ler, m 1857, that it was said at Dina- 
piobn ofjpoiaon. zm obli^ to pro- pore, after the discovery of this con- 
oeed to IS^laacf. Jemaifir Moolee- spiracy, that although the English liaii 
Ifimr tola him that on liis return to tlien escaped, tliere would be, in 1857, 
Idha, he would, donbUesa, be able to when they had ruled a hundred years, 
lay b^oie the Ifajor farther facts il- such a imaiha os the country had 
Inatiative of the extent of the conspi- never seen. I can find no trace of 
nqr- Bat when Boweroft rdoined this in any contemporary documents, 
the rqpment both Mootee-Missur nor have my inquiries from olBoen 
MOid the other feitiifttl Jemadar were who were then at Dinapore enabled 
dead. me to confirm the truth of the stoiy * 
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t8is*48. the Annexer. The Sepoy, called to serve in the 
Punjab, had no longer the privileges of foreign ser- 
vice; and, in spite of the lesson taught by the Sdnde 
annexation, he could not understand trhy the con- 
quest of the country should be inaugurated by tiie 
reduction of his pay. 

siutiDyinihe And SO the regiments in the Punjab at that time, 

^ '1849.50 which were moved across the Sutlej from 

our older provinces, determined to refuse the r^uced 
rates, and to stand out boldly for the higher allow- 
ances. All the regiments, suffering or soon to suffer 
from the incidence of the reduction, took counsel with 
each other, and promised mutual support. Delates 
from the several corps went about from station to 
station, and letters Avere exchanged between those at 
a distance. The first manifestation of open discontent 
was at Rawul Pindee. There, one morning in July, 
Sir Colin Campbell, a .soldier of the highest promise^ 
already budding into fame — ^the “ war-bred Sir Colin,” 
as Napier then called him — received the significant 
isto. intelligence that the Twenty-second Regiment bad re- 
fused to receive their pay. OutW’ardly, the Sepoys 
Avere calm and respectful; but their calmness ind- 
ented a sense of strength, and Campbell felt that all 
the other Nath'e j’cgiments in the Punjab would pro- 
bably follow their example. Such a combination at 
any time and in any place would have been dan- 
gerous and alanning ; but the peril was greatly aggra- 
vated by the peculiar circumstances of the times. For 
it had groAvn up in a newly-conquered country, 
swarming Avith the disbanded fighting-men of the old 
Sikh Army, and it Avas believed that our discontented 
Sepoys, if they had once broken into rebdlion, Avould 
have soon found their ranks swollen by recruits firam 
the Ealsa soldiery, eager to profit I 7 the criau^ and 
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again to starike for the recovery th^lost dominion. 
We had jnst seen t^e downM of an .em^^ predpi* 
tated by the lawleasncM of an army, driven onvn^ 
the impidaes of its greed; and novr it seemed as 
i^ugh our own soldiery, having cau^t the con- 
t8|pon, were damouring for donatives, and that it re- 
quired very careful steering to save us from being 
wrecked upon the same rock. 

Sir Charles Napier had, at that time, just appeared 
upon the stage. He had hastened from Calcutta to 
Simlah to meet the Governor-General, who was re- 
freshing himself with the cool mountain ur; and 
there the news reached him, not that one, but that 
two regiments at Rawul Pindee had rdiised to take 
thdr pay, and that there was every prospect of four 
more regiments at Wuzeerabad, and two at the inter- 
mediate station of Jhdum, following their example. 
Then Dalhousie and Napier took counsel together, 
with some of thdr staff-officers, and it was debated 
whether it would not be wise to strike a vigorous blow 
at the indpieiit mutiny by disbanding the regimmits 
which had already refused to accept thdr pay. To 
this course, propo^ by Colond Benson, an dd officer 
of the Company’s service, bdd in deserved r^rd by 
many sucoesdve Govemors-General, Napier resolutdy 
objected, and Dalhonde concurred with the Chief. 
Hoping for the best, but still prepared for the wors^ 
the old soldier instructed Campbell to point out to the 
recusant raiments the folly and widcedness of thdr 
course ; but he wrote privatdy to him that in the 
event their obduna^, he and other commanding 
officers most bring the power of the European r^- 
ments in the Punjab to bear upon the ooerd<m of the 
mutinous Sepoys. But before these letters arrived, 
Campbell had tided over the difficulty. *^The omn- 
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1849. bination amongst the men of the Thirteenth and 
Twenty-second Regiments,” he wrote to Kapier, on 
fhe 26th of July, “gave way to fear on the 18th, the 
day before your prescription for bringing them to 
their senses was despatched from Simlah.” The &ct . 
is that, at that time, they were nqt ready ; they were 
not strong enough for the resistance of authority; 
and they were not prepared tabe the protomar^rrs in 
such a cause. There was a European regiment at 
Rawul Pindee; there were European regiments at 
other stations not far removed ; and so it was held to 
be a wiser course to wait until the new regiments 
should arrive from the older provinces and unite with 
them in the dangerous work of military rebellion. 

That these re^ments were prepared to resist was 
soon too apparent. From Simlah, Napier proceeded 
on a tour of inspection to the principal military 
stations in the Northern Provinces of India ; and at 
Delhi he found unmistakable signs of a confederation 
of many regiments determined not to serve in the 
Punjab except on the higher pay. One re^ment 
there, worn^ for service beyond the Sutlej, declared 
its intention not to march ; but it was conciliated by 
a liberal grant of furloughs, which had before been 
withheld ; and it went on to its destination. Napier 
believed that the spirit of disaffection was wide-spr^. 
He had heard ominous reports of .twenty-four r^- 
ments prepared to strike, and when he entered the 
Punjab, he was not surprised to find that mutiny was 
there only in a state of suspended activity, and that 
at any moment it might burst out, all the more 
furiously for thb temporary suppresrion. 

At Wuzeerabad it soon openly manifested itself. In 
command of that station was one of the best soldiers 
of the Company’s service. At an early age John 
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Heuwy bad eamad a name in Hiitory, as one of the ista. 
heroes of Seetabulde& and thir^ years of subaequent 
senrice had thoroughly ripened his experience^ so that 
at this time he had perhaps as large a knowledge of 
.the Sepoy, of his temper, of his habits, of his language^ 
as any officer in tlys Native Army. With this laige 
knowledge dwelt also in him a large sympathy. It 
commonfy happened in those days that the man who 
best knew the Sepoy best loved him; and Heaney, 
who had seen how good a soldier he could be, befim 
the enemy, respected his good qualities, and looked 
leniently on his bad. He believed that, with good 
management, a Sepoy r^ment might be k^^ under 
almost any circumstances, in the right temper, and he 
had great faith in the magic efficacy of a g^ speech. 

When, therefore, one of the repments at Wuaeerabad 
openly refused its pay, Hearsay drew up the men on 
parade, and addressed them in language so touching, 
so forcible, and so much to the point, that many hung 
down their heads, a^amed of what they had done; 
and some even-shed tears of penitence. The pay was 
then offered to them agun. The first four men who 
refused were tried at once, and sentenced to imprison- 
ment with hard labour.. The whole brigade was then 
turned out to see the sentence carri^ into effect 
There weret,^our Native regiments at Wuseeiabad; 
but there was also a Regiment of the Lmo and de- 
tachments of European Artillery, Horse and Foot In 
the presence of this force, the convicted Sepoys were 
u felons and sent off to work on the roads. 

After thisj there were no more refusals ; the men took 
thrir pay and did their work. 

But ffisdpline had not yet been My vindicated. 

Three ringleaders, who had b^ known to go from 
company to company, instieating and fomenting re- 
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IMV. bdUou, were tried by court>iiiartial, and aentenoed to 
fbnrteen years* imprisonment But Napier, who re* 
guded in a fiur stronger lig^t both the onormily of 
the ofince and the magnit^e of the dftnger, ordered 
a revirion of the sentence, and death was recorded 
against the culprits; and against two others who 
were tried for the same offence by the same Court* 
llien justice was satisfied, aud mert^ might stretch 
forth its hand. The sentence was commuted to trans- 
15^ portation for life. “ In eternal exile,” said Napier, in 
IBS*. * ^ general order to the troops, “ ^ey will expiate 
thrir crimes. For ever separated from their country 
and thrir relatlona, in a strange land beyond the seas, 
they will linger out their miserable Hves. It is a 
change, but I do not consider it an amdioration of 
their punishment. They will remain living examples 
of the miserable fate which awaits traitors to their 
cdours.” 

But the spirit of disaffeclion was not suppressed, 
though locally for a time it was subdued. It was de- 
clared, that the Post-ofBce runners laboured under 
the wd^t of the Sepeja’ letters, which were then 
passing from cantonment to cantonment ; but a largo 
number of these letters .wc^a sdzed and examin^ 
and they were found to contain nothing on the sub- 
ject of the dlowances.f Napier, however, anticipated 
a crisis, and was prepared for it Taking post at 
Peshawur, the extremest comer of our new Punjab 
territory, where ^vas a strong European force, he be- 
lieved that ho u'ould ere long be compdled to sweep 
down with the English rogiments^ ]».oking up rdu- 
forcements as he wont from station to station, and to 

* Sir CIniks Napier, ia hU In- f Sir Hniy Laimaw, in Cat 
dian MiaKaranmant aam Uiat four oMa Jtrainn voL nii. Tha atale- 
warn tried at Brat, ana one after- ment ia hmm on tke aullMrit* of 
varda; hat tke bet ii ai itated in M^{or W. Bb^nc^ Fimident w^^ttn 
the lest Gorindgiiur Court of Suqniij. 
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crudi a general rifling of iheSepi^ troop*. And soon 
it appeared to M™ that the crisb had come. The 
Sixty-eizth R^pment broke into mutiny at Govind- 
ghur. Bunting out, on piurade^ uith vehement shouts 
of disapprobation, attempted to srise the gates 
of the Fort, so as to cut off oommnnicattion with 
the loyal troops outside tiie walk. There was no 
European rc^pment at Govindghur, but the Hist 
Native Cavalry, under Bradford, were faithful among 
the fiuthkfls, and, aided by the cool courage of Mac- 
donald, the Six^-rixtli, they made good thrir en- 
trance through the gate.* The Fort was saved. The 
European officers were saved. And the guilty la- 
ment was doomed to a moral death. The Sixty-uxth 
was struck out of the Army List The men were dis- 
banded in a body, and their colours pvmi to a corps 
of GoorkhaS) from the hill-tracts of Nepaul, who were 
known to 1^ good soldiers, with no Brahminical 
daintiness about them, and a general fidelity to tiieir 
Salt 

“ When th£ Sixty-uxth was disbanded,” says Sir 
Charles Napier, “ the mutinyceased entirely. Why? 
The Brahmins saw that the Goorkhaa^ another race, 
could be brought into t^p ranks o£ the Company's 
Army — a race dreaded, as more warlike than their 
own. Their reli^ous combination was by that one 
stroke rendered abortive.” But, fiir other causes 
than this helped to subdue the spirit of disaffection 
which was then ripening in the Punjab. The Sepoys 
had strudc for higher allowances than those which 
had been granted to them the strict letter of the 
Regulations; but Niqpier thought, that however un- 
soldierly, however culpaUe their conduct might b^ 

* An oppoKnnffi Uow fron Mm- ilaiffi ffiwt piiblblifid Sir H. Liw* 
donald't tword appem to luifo renee in dleitiiM JMem, toL nitL 
etused the n^te to be opened. See 
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1 S 50 . some grounds of dissatisfoction existed. The change, 
irhich the Sepoys resented, was declared by the Chief 
to be “ impolitic and unjust and, pending a reference 
to Government, orders were issued for the payment 
of compensation to the troops, on a higher scale than 
that sanctioned by the latest regulations.* 

Uklbouste Then arose that memorable conBict between Napier 
and Napier. Dalhousie^ which ended in the resignation by the 
former of an office which many had predicted that 
he could not long continue to hold. Both were men 
of imperious temper, and a collision between them 
was, from the first, clearly foreseen. When the Mili- 
tary Chief took upon himself to readjust the al- 
lowances of the troops in the Punjab, the Civil Go- 

* The bare statement in the text a separate money-compensation for 
will suffice for the «neral reader, each particular high-priced article of 
but not, perhaps, for tlie professional consumption, all the several articles 
one. It may be stated, therefore, were massed, and some bein» cheaper 
that it had wen for many years the than elsewhere, a general average 
rule of the Indian Government, when- was struck. It was tlien officially 
ever the prices of the common arti- announced (hat thenceforth compen- 
oles of consumption used by the Na- sation would be granted to the Se- 
tive soldiery exceeded a certain fixed poys "whenever the price of pio- 
price,^p grant them compensation visions, forming the Native soldier's 
proportionate to the additional cost of diet, should exceed 3 rupees and 3 
supplies. This bounty seems first to annaa, the aggre^te of the rates 
Iwve been bestowed in tlie^ear 18il for the several articles laid down in 
on the Native troo|i8 serving in the the General Orders of the 26lh of 
Western Provinces, and was limited February, 1844." Whenever, in 
to the single article of oltah, or flour, other words, the Sepoj was uuubic 
Whenever ottah was selling at less to obtain his daily rations at a cost 
than fifteen seers (or thirty pounds) of 3 rupees 8 annas a month (which 
the rupee, a proportionate cemwii- cost was calculated in accordance 
sation was granted. But, suose- with the aggregate fixed rates of 
oueiitiy, in 1844, the application of the prices of provisions, beyond 
this order was extended by Jiord which compensation, under the old 
Ellenborough, and compensation also regulations, was granted for each 
was grantM to the Native troops article), the excess was to bo de- 
serving in 8cinde, when certain minor frayed by llie Government. The 
arlidea of ooaaumplion were selling reflation of 1845 was not so favour- 
at a high price. In the followiiy able to the troops as that of 1814, 
year a new order relative to this and Sir Charles Napier, believing 
same auhjeet of comnensat ion-money tliat the application of the former 
was issued by l/urd Hardinge, who rule to tlie troops in the Punjab was a 
hod by thia time sueoeeded to the mistake, directed ilie regulation of 
govenunent. laatead of granting 1844 a^in to be brouglit into force. 
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veroor was at sea beyond the reach of an official 
reference. He returned to find what had been done, 
and he resented such an encroachment upon the pre- 
rogative of the Government. Napier had justified 
the exercise of an authori^ not constitutionally 
belonging to his office, by the assertion that the 
danger was pressing, and that action, in such an 
emergency, did not admit delay. Dalhousie denied 
the premises ; he insisted that there had been no 
danger. “ I cannot sufficiently express,” he wrote, in 
an elaborate Minute on Napier’s proceedings, “ the 
astonishment mth which I read, on the 26th of May, 
the intimation then made to the Gh>vernment by the 
Commander-in-Ghief, that in the month of January 
last a mutinous spirit pervaded the army in the 
Punjab, and that insubordination had risen so high 
and spread so wide, os to impress his Excellency with 
the belief that the Government of the country was 
placed at that time in a position of * great perU.’ I 
have carefully weighed the statements which his Ex* 
ccllency has advanced. I have examined anew the 
records that bear on the state of public affurs at that 
period, and I have well reflected upon all that has 
passed. While I do not se^ to question in any way 
the sincerity of the convictions by which Sir Charles 
Napier has been led to declare that the army was in 
mutiny and the empire in danger, I, on my part, am 
bound to say that my examination and reflection have 
not lessened in any degree the inoredulity with which 
I first read the statements to whidi I have referred.” 
“There is no justification,” continued his Lordship, 
“ for the cry that India was in danger. Free from all 
threat of hostilities from without, and secure, through 
the submisuon of its new subjects, from insurrection 
within, the safety of India has never for one moment 
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IttO been imperilled by the partial insubordination in the 
ranks of its aimy. I have confronted the assertions 
of the Commander-In-Chief on this head with undis- 
puted facts, and with the authority of recorded do- 
cuments, and my convictions strengthened by the 
information which the Government conunands, 1 
desire to record my entire dissent from the statement 
that the army has been in muriny, and the empire in 
danger.” 

This was, doubtless, the popular view of the matter ; 
and it was readily -accept^ at the time. What 
amount of danger really existed was never knoivn, 
and now never will be known. Wliatever it may 
have been, it was tided over ; and the quietude that 
followed tliis tcmporaiy exploaon seem^ to warrant 
the confidence which the Governor-General had ex- 
pressed. But Napier held to his opinion with as 
iinicli tenacity as Dalhourie. Nothing could shake 
the belief of the old soldier that the exceptional course 
he had adopted was justified by the exceptional cir- 
cumstances of the times. Still he knew the duty of 
obedience ; he knew that in a conflict between two 
authorities the lower must yield to the higher, and 
that be hud no right to com^ain if the lattn asserted 
the power vested in him by the Law. “ And I do not 
eomphun,” he emphaticall}' added. But, strong in 
his conviction of right, and master of himself though 
not of the situation, he felt that he could retire with 
dignity from a poritkm which he could not hold with 
profit to the State. And he did retire. On the 22nd 
of May, he addressed a letter to the llorse-Guards, 
requesting tliat the Duke of Wellington would obtain 
her gracious Majesty’s permission for him to resign 
the chief command cf the Indian Army. “ And the 
more s o.” he added, “as being now nearly seventy 
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ymn of ago— during Uie last ten yean of arliidi I 
..ba.Te i^ne through oonaideraUe fatigue of body and 
mind,' eqtecially during the last year — my healUt 
requires ^al rdhef from cUmate and bnrinees whidi 
puldic service in India does not admit.** 

But there is no blame, in such a case, to be re- 
c(»rded against the Govemor^General. When an old 
and distinguiriied scdoier — a warrior of hi^ r^nte^ 
and a man of consummate ability— ddiberatriy de- 
clares that he regards the sjrstem under which he haa 
been called upon to command an army as a system at 
once fiiulty and dangerous; ^at he concrivee the 
power of the civil magistrate to be so absolute that 
the arm of the chief soldier is paralysed ; and that^ so 
enervated and emasculated by restrictimis impo^ 
upon him by law, ho cannot wield.the sword with 
honour to himself or advantage to the State, and that, 
.therefore, he desires to lay it down, he utters words 
whidi, whether he be right or wrong in his estimata 
of what ought to be the just balance between the dvil 
and the military power, are honest, manly, dignified 
words, and'ou^t eveiywhere to be reodved with 
respect. Few men had a better right than Sir Charles 
Napier to criticise an Act of Parliament. He had a 
right to think that the law was a bad law ; and he had 
a right to say that it was bad. But the law, whether 
good or bad, was not made by Lord Didhous^ but 
by the British Parliament. It was Dalhousie's busi- 
ness to administer that law, and to maintain the au- 
thority vested in him by the Imperial L^ulature. Of 
this Napier had no right to complain ; and hededarcd 
that he did not complain. But the contest ivas mi 
every account an unseemly and an unfortunate one. 
It was another and a ci^inating instance of that 
excessive centralisation which weakened the authority 
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1850 and dograded-ihe character of the nulitaiy ann, and 
taught the eoldiety that the greatest chief whom £ng< 
land could send them was as much a subaltern of the 
civil governor as the youngest ensign on the Army 
List 

And it taught even more than this. It taught 
thinking men, not for the first time, that even the 
chief membjBrs of the Government were at war limong 
themselves, and the lesson shook their fiuth in the 
stability of a power thus disunited, thus incoherent, 
“lam now sixty years of age,” wrote an intelligent 
native official to Sir George Clerk. “ I have heard 
three sayings repeated by wise men, and I myself 
have also found out, from my own experience, that 
the sovereignty of Briti^ Government wiU not 
be' overthrown jeve by the occurrence of three ob- 
jeofionable circumstances.” And the first of these 
drcumstanoes he thus stated : “ Formerly the high, 
dignified Sahibs had no enmity among themselves, or 
at least the people of India never came to know that 
they had enmity. Now enmity exists among them, 
and it is as well seen as the sun at n<k>nday that they 
calumniate and bear malice against cat^ other.”* 
Such conflicts of authority aro keenly watched and 
volubly discussed ; and a significance is attached to 
them out of all proportion to the importance with 
which amongst us like contentions are invested. The 
natives of India know that we are few ; but &ey feel 
that union makes us many. Seen to be at dii^rd 
among oursdves, we shrivel into our true proper* 
tions, and it is believed that our power is beginning 
to crumble and decay. 

During the i^ministration of Lord EUenborough 
thore had been tiisunion among the higher authorities, 
anting out of nearly sindlar causes. The unauthorised 
^ UB. Cormpondraoei irinalaitd firm the Pcniin. 
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promises given by the Commander-in-Chief to the 
Native troops proceeding to Sdnde had stirred the re- 
sentment of ^e Governor-General, and hb grave dis- 
pleasure vw exdted by the zealous indiscretions of the 
Madras Government. But he had stu^^ously veiled 
from the public eyS the ^fferences that had arisen. 
There was nothing to^ which he was more keenly 
alive than to the necessity, especially in troubled times, 
of maintaining a show of union and co-operation in the 
high places of Gr miment. It was his hard fate at 
last to be compelled, by the Bat of a higher power, to 
exhibit to the people of India, in his own person, tt>e 
very spectacle which he had striven to conceal fr-. .1 
them, and to declare, trumpet-tongued, that the Eng- 
lish were vehemently contending among themsdves. 
But so long' as he exercised tha supreme control he 
was careful not to reveal the local disseninons of the 
Government, lest he should weaken the authorily it 
was so essential to uphold, and little even is now 
known of the strife that raged at the time, whmi the 
great difficulty of. garrisoning Scinde Was filling the 
minds of the rulers of the land. But the strife be- 
tween Dalhousie and Napier was proclaimed, almost as 
it were by beat of drum, in bll the lanes and Bazaars 
of the country ; and aU men knew that the English, 
who used so to cling to one another, that it seemed 
that they thought with one strong brain and stiwek 
with one strong arm, were now wasting thmr vigour 
by warring among themselves, and in their disunion 
ceasing to be foiinidable. 

This was apparent to all men’s eyes ; but the Sepoy 
had his own particular lesson to learn, and did not 
n^lect it How it happened that the bitter experi- 
ence which the English Government had gained on 
the annexation of Scinde, made no impression upon 

Y 
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IHQ. tile minds those whose duty it was to provide 
against the recurraioe of similar disasters, it is impos- 
ailde to explain. All we know is, tiiat fire years after 
a misunderstanding between the Government and the 
Army with respect to the rates of - pay and allowance 
to be disbursed to theJSepoy, in a newly-acquired 
country, had driven into mutiny a large number of' 
Native reg^ents, and greatly perplexed the rulers of 
the day, a similar conjuncture arose, and there n'as 
asimilarmisunderstanding, with similar results.* The 
Sepoy had not learnt to reconcile himself to the British 
theory of Annexation, and so he resented it in the 
Punjab as he had before resented it in Sdnde. In the 
latter country the excitement was far greater, and the 
danger more serious, than in the former; but in both 
there was an outburst on the one tide, and a concestion 
on the other. That was ^ven to the mutinous soldier, 
not without loss of character by Government, which 
might before have been given to the loyal one with 
befitting dignity and grace. When the emergency 
arises, i^is hard to say whether there be greater evil 
in concestion or in retistance. Napier thought the 


* This uncertsintj wilh respect takv advautige of dificulties, not 
to the ptj and allowanoes of dif- an umpire between man and man. 
ferent braholies and different ranks During the last thirtj jears» I have 
of the Indian .Arm? was emphatically seen muoh hsrdihip on oAoers in 
oomasented upon oj Sir Henry Law- matters of sooonnt^ and of IJie se?c- 
reooe in an article bearing his name ral instances of disoontent that I 
in the CaktiU Mnino : " Of all haTe witnessed in the Natife Army, 
the wants of the Army* perhaps the all were more or less connected with* 
greatest want is a simple pay-code, pay, and in ahnoct erery instance 
unmistakably showing the pay of «the men only admd for what they 
ereiy rank, in e:ich branch, under all were by eiisting mlea entitled to. 
circumstances. At present there Half a sheet of paper ought to show 
are not three oiBcers m the Bengal every soldier hia nte of pay, by sea. 
Army who could, wilh certainty, tell by land, on leave, on the staff, in 
what they and the people under hospital, on duty, fte. Iliere ouglit 
them are entitled to in every posiiion to be no doubt on the matter. At 
in which ihej are liable to be placed, present there is great doubt, though 
The Audit-tmice seldom affords help, there sre volumes of Pay and Audit 
It is considered an enemy ready to E^gulatioiii.’* 
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one ihinj^ Dalhoude thought the other; and each 
had atrong argument on his side. But both must 
have Inttorly regretted that the contingency was ever 
suffered to arise, thht no one in authority, 'warned 
the lessons of the Past, had learnt to look at the 
consequences of Annexation with a Sepoy’s eyes, and 
anticipoted, by nnall concessions, the not irrational 
expectations which, at 'a later stage developing into 
demands, had all the force and significance of mutiny. 
Had tins been done ; had the Sepoy been told that in 
consideration of increased distance from home, and 
other drcumstances rendering service in Scinde and 
the Punjab more irksome to him than in our older 
provinces, certain especial advantages would be con> 
ferred upon him — advantages which might have 
been bestowed at small cost to the State — ^hc would 
have received the boon with gratitude, and ap- 
plauded the justice of his masters; but after he 
bad strude for it, he saw not their justice, but their 
fear, in the concession, and he hugged the feeling of 
power, which l&eons such as these could not fail tn 
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CHAPTER V 

ORAUCIIR or THB BENOAL SEPOY— COSVUCTni& OPIEIOHS— CASTE— TBS 
SEHIOBlir ST8IEE— THE OFPICEEINO OF THE AREY— BEGULAR AED 
IRREOULAR UBOIKE.VTS — AYAEI OF EUROFEAX8— THE CRIKBAE VAU — 
IHBIAB PUBLIC OFIBIOH— SUUHAKY OF DETBRIORATIMO lEFLUEHCES. 

After this, there was again a season of quiet. The 
remaining years of Lord Dalhousie’s administration 
passed away without any further military outbreaks 
to disturb his rooted conviction of the fidelity of the 
Sepoy. There were not wanting those who declared 
that there was an ineradicable taint in the constitu- 
tion ^ the Bengal Army, that it was rotten to the 
very core. But the angry controversies which arose 
— ^the solemn warnings on the one side, and the in- 
dignant denials on the othei* — proved nothing more 
than that among men, entitled to speak with authority 
on the subject, there were vast diversities of opinion. 
Much of this was attributed to class prejudices and 
professional jealousies. One voice, very loud and 
very earnest, pealing from the West, sustained for 
years a continual remonstrance against the laxities of 
the Bengal System. But Bengal resented the out- 
rage. A genuine man, above all pettiness, John 
Jacob, was declared to be the exponent only of 
small Presidential envyings and heart-burnings. The 
voice of Truth was proclaimed to be the voice of 
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Bombay. And when officers of the Bengal Army 
wrote, as some did, ntoet wisely, of the evil symp- 
toms whudi were manifesting themselves, and of the 
dangers which appeared to be looming in the dis- 
tance, they were denounced as defilers of their own 
nest, and as feeblerminded alarmists, to whose utter- 
ances no heed should be given. There was a general 
unwillingness to bdieve in the decay of discipline 
throughout one of the finest armies of the world; 
and in the absence of any outward signs of mischief, 
we willingly consented not to look beneath the surface 
for the virus of undeveloped disease. 

There is nothing that is strange, and little that is 
blamable in this. The Bengal Sepoy had evinced 
signs of a froward, petulant nature, and he had, on 
several occasions, broken out after a fashion which, 
viewed by European military eyes, is criminality of 
the deepest dye. But these aberrations were merely 
a few dark spots upon a century of good service. It 
was not right that rare exceptions of this kind should 
cancel in our minds all the noble acts of fidelity which 
were chronicled in the history of our empire. Nor 
was it to be forgotten that, in most instances, the 
criminality of the Sepoy had been the direct growth 
of some mismanagement on the part either of the offi- 
cers whom he followed or the Government which he 
served. To have looked with suspicion on the Sepoy, 
because from time io time some component parts of 
our Army had done that, which the Armies of every 
Native State had done, rvith their whole accumulated 
strength, would have been equally unwise and unjust. 
For although it might be said that the examples, 
which those Native States afforded, ought to have 
taught us to beware of the destroying power of a 
lawl^ soldiery, the English were justified in be- 
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lieving that there were special reasons why (heir own 
mercenaries should not tread in the footsteps of the 
Mahratta and Sikh Armies. They did not believe in 
tlie love of the Sepoy ; but they believed ’in his fidelity 
to his Pay. 

Whilst it was natural, and indeed commendable, 
that the remembrance of all the good service which 
the Native soldiery had done for their English masters, 
should have sustained our confidence in them as a 
body, there was nothing in the individual character 
of the Sepoy to subvert it. Even his outbreaks of 
rebellion had recently partaken more of the naughti- 
ness of the child than of the stem resolution of man- 
hood. He had erinced a disposition, indeed, rather 
to injure himself than to injure others ; and it was 
not easy for those who knew him to believe that he 
was capable of any violent and sanguinary excesses. 
His character Avas made up of inconsistencies, but the 
Aveakcr and less dangerous qualities appeared to have 
the preponderance ; and though we knew that they 
made him a verj' difficult pei’son to manage, we did 
not think that they made him a dangerous one. From 
the time Avhen, in the very infancy of the Sepoy Army, 
a Madras soldier cut down Mr. Haliburton, and was 
immediately put to death by his oAvn comrades, to the 
day when Colin Mackenzie Avas \\'ell-nigh butchered at 
Bolarum by troopers of his OAvn brigade, there had 
been ever and anon some murderous incidents to dis- 
figure theMilitary History of our Indian Empire.* But 
outrages of this kind are common to all armies ; and 
there Avas no reason to regard them in any other lig^t 
than that of exceptional aberrations. It was not to 


* See Williams’s Army scctionoiillieSqMj Army mSntlier* 

and Mackenzie’s Narrative of the land’s Sketches of the Native States 
.Mutiny at Bolarum; compare uJso of India. 
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be said that the Sepoy was a ruffian because he had issi-ss. 
done some ruffianly, deeds. 

He was, indeed, altogether a paradox. He was 
made up of*inconsistencics and contradictions. In his 
character, qualities, so adverse as to be apparently 
irrecondlable with each other, met together and em- 
braced. He was simple and yet designing; credulous 
and easily deceived o}' others, and yet obstinately 
tenacious of his own in-bred convictions; now docile 
as a child, and now hard and immovable in the stub- 
bornness of his manhood. Abstemious and yet self- 
indulgent, calm and yet impetuous, gentle and yet 
cruel, he was indolent even to languor in his df^y 
life, and yet capable of being roused to acts of the 
most desperate energ}^ Sometimes sportive, and 
sometimes sullen, he was easily elevated and easily 
depressed ; but he was for the most part of a cheerful 
nature, and if you came suddenly upon him in the 
Lines you were more likely to see him with a broad 
grin upon his face than with any expression of 
morosencss or discontent. But light-hearted as was 
his general temperament, he would sometimes brood 
over imaginary wrongs, and when a delusion once 
entered his soul it clung to it with the subtle male- 
volence of an ineradicable poison. 

And this, as we now underatand the matter, was 
the most dangerous feature of his character. For his 
gentler, more genial qualities sparkled upon the 
surffioe and were readily appredated, whilst all the 
harshor and more forbidding traits lay dark and 
disguised, and were not discernible in our ordinary 
intercourse witii him. There was outwardly, indeed, 
very much to rivet the confidence of the European 
officer, and very little to disturb it. It is true that 
if we reasoned about it, it did not seem to be alto- 
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geiher reasonable to expect froio the Sepoy auy 
strong affection for the alien officer who had usurped 
all the high places of the Army, and who kept him 
down in the dead level of the dust. Bui Englishmen 
never reason about their position in the midst of a 
community of strangers; they tdee their popularity 
for granted, and look for homage as a thing of course. 
And that homage was yielded to the British officer, 
not for his own sake, for the Sepoy hated his colour 
and hb creed, his unclean ways, and his domineering 
manners; but because he was an embodiment of 
Success. It was one of the many inconsistencies of 
which I have spoken, that though boastful and vain- 
glorious beyond all e.\ample, the Native soldier of 
India inwardly acknowledged that he owed to the 
English officer the aliment Avhich fed his passion for 
glory and sustained his mUitary pride. This, indeed, 
was the link that bound class to class, and resbted 
the dissolving power of many adverse influences. It 
was this that moved the Sepoy to light up the tomb 
of hb old commanding officer ; it w as thb that moved 
the veteran to salute tlie picture of the General under 
whom lie had fought. But there was a sliow also 
of other and gentler feelings, rnd there were instances 
of strong personal attachment, of unsurpassed fidelity 
and devotion, manifested in acts of charity and love. 
You might see the Sepoy of many fights, watchful 
and tender as a woman, beside the sick-bed of the 
En^bh officer, or playing with the pale-facea chil- 
dren beneath the verandah of his captain’s bungalow. 
There was not an Englbli gentiewoman in the 
country who did not fed measureless security in the 
thought that a guard of Sepoys watched her house, 
or who would not have travelled, under such an 
escort, across the whole length and breadth of the 
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land. What was lurking beneath the fair sarfoce we ISSI-so. 
knew not. We sav only the softer ride of the 
Sepoy’s nature ; and there was nothing to make us 
believe that th'erc was danger in the confidence which 
we I’eposed in those outward signs of attachment to 
our rule. 

But whilst cherishing this not unreasonable con- DeTceU bike 
tidence in the general good character of the Sepoy, ^y**®"* 
the British Government might still have suffer^ 
some doubts and misgivings to arise when they looked 
into the details of the System. They might, it has 
been urged, have believed in the soundness of the 
whole, but admitted the defectiveness of parts, and 
addressed themselves earnestly and deliberatriy to 
the details of the great work of Army Reform. In- 
stead of boasting that the condition of the Native 
soldier left nothing to be desired, Lord Dalhourie, it 
is said, ought to have looked beneath the surfiice, to 
have prob^ all the vices of the existing i^em, and 
to liave striven w'ith all his might to eradicate them. 
Information was not wanting. “ Ofiicers of expe- 
rience” w'ere at all times ready to tell him what it 
behoved him to do. But in the multitude of coun- 
sellors there was inextricable confusion. As with the 
whole, so with the parts. The forty years’ experience 
of one ‘greybeard belied the forty years’ experience 
of another. And when the responsible ruler had 
been almost persuaded to see a blot and to promise 
to erase it, another adviser came, straightway dc- 
daicd it to be a beauty, and besought him to leave it 
as it was. Thus distracted by the conflicting judg- 
ments of the best military critics, Dalhourie did, as 
others had done before him ; he admitted that if he 
had then for the first time to construct a Native 
Army it would in some respects differ from that 
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ISSI-SS. which he saw before him, the growth not of systems 
and theories but of circumstaivses ; but that as it had 
grown up, so on the whole it was better to leave it, 
as Change is sometimes dangerous, and almost always 
mnunderstood. 

That, indeed, there was no more difficult question 
to understand than that of the Sepoy Army, was a 
fact which must have been continually forced upon 
the mind of the Governor-General, by the discordant 
opinions which were pronounced on points vitally 
affecting its fidelity and efficiency. Even on the 
CMa great question of Caste, men differed. Some said it 
was desirable that our Native i-egiments should be 
composed mainly of high-caste men ; because in such 
men were combined many of the best qualities, moral 
and physical, which contribute to the formation of 
an accomplished soldier. The high-caste man had a 
bolder spirit, a purer professional pride, a finer frame, 
and a more military faring, than his countryman of 
lower sodal rank. Other authorities contended that 
the Native soldiery should be enlistedHndiscriminately, 
thaVno account should be taken of Caste distinctions, 
and that the smaller the proportion of Brahmins and 
Rigpoots in the service the better for the discipline 

the Army.* Comparisons were drawn between the 
Bengal and the Bombay Annies. There w'as a strong 
and not unnatural prejudice in favour* of the Bengal 
Sepoy ; for he was a fine, noble-looking fellow, and in 
comparison with his comrades from the Southern and 
Western Presidencies, was said to be quite a gcntle- 
man ; hut there were those who alleged that he was 
more a gentleman than a soldier ; and it %vas urged 
that the normal state of the Bengal Army was Mutiny, 
because in an Army so constituted Caste was ever 

* For the statistics of Caste in ibe Sepoj Army, see Appeudia. 
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stronger than Disdpline; and ihe sodal institutions iS5i>sft. 
of the Sepoy domineered over Ute necesulies of the 
State. 

It was oofttoided, for tins reason, that the Bengal 
Army required a larger infuidon of low-caste men. 

But it was alleged, on the otho: hand, that this very 
mixture of castes tended to destroy the discipline of 
which it was proposed to make it the preservative ; 
for that military rank was held to be nothing in com- 
parison with Brahminical Elevation, and that the 
Sepoy was often the “master of the officer.”* To this 
it was replied that the presumption of Caste was 
favoured and fostered the weakness and indul- 
gence of the officers of the Bengal Army ; that, in the 
armies of Madras and Bombay, Caste had found its 
level ; that it had neither been antagonistic to good 
service, nor . injurious to internal discipline; that 
high-caste men in those armies did cheerfully whatr 
they refused to do in Bengal, and that low-caste 
native officers met with all the respect from their 
social 8Uj)eriore due to their superior militar)’ rank. 

It was asserted, indeed, that Brahmiuism was arro- 
gant and exacting in Bengal, because it saw that it 
could play upon the fears of the En^ish officers. To 
this it was replied, that disregard Caste as we might, 
we could never induce the natives to disregard it. 

And then again the rejmnder was, that in the other 
Presidencies we had taught them todisi^ard it, why, 
then, might not the same lesson be taught in Bengal? 

The answer to this was^ that men will often do in 
other countries what they cannot be persuaded to do 

* *'1 canDoi conceiire tbe pos- down (o him with bis forebead on 
slbilitj of mainUining discipline in a tlie ii^ad. 1 litfc seen (his done, 
corps where a low-caste non-com- Tbe Sepof ilius Ireatrd is the master 
missioned oflSoer will, when he meets of the oficer.”— iSr/dinwir ^ 
o/f dutjf a Brahmin Sepoj, eroiieh GtmrdL Birek, 
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mi-60. in their own ; that hi^-caete Hindostanees enlisting 
into tile Bombay or Madras Ai;inies were^ to a great 
'extent) cut off ^m the brotherhood, that they were 
greatly outnumbered in their several ibgimcnts, that 
it was convement to conform to the custom of the 
country, and that what he did in a foreign country 
among strangers was little known at. home. In a 
word, when he took service in the Bombay Army, he 
did what was done in Bombay ; just os among our- 
selves, men who, fearful of losing caste, would on no 
account be seen to enter a London hell, think nothing 
of spending whole days in the gambling-rooms of 
Homburg or Baden-Baden. 

NitioDdiilcs. Of a kindred nature was the question hotly dis- 
cussed, whether it were wiser to compose each regi- 
ment of men of the same race, or to mix up different 
races in the same corps. On the one hand, it whs 
alleged that the fusion of different nationalities had a 
tendency to keep internal combinations in check ; but 
that if men of one tribe were formed into separate re- 
giments; if we had Patan rc^menhl and Goorkha 
regiments, Sikh regiments and Mahratta regiments, 
fecilities for mutinous combinations would be greatly 
increased. On the other hand, it was contended that 
the fusion of different tribes and castes in the several 
regiments encouraged external combinations by im- 
parting common interests to the whole Army ; that 
if safety were to be sought m the antagonism of na- 
tionalities, it was more likely to be attained l^ keep- 
ing them apart than by fusing them into a hetei'o- 
geneous mass ; that it was easier to keep one r^ment 
fh)m following the example of another composed of 
di&reut mat^uils, raised and stationed in a Cerent 
part of the country, than to keep one half of a r^- 
ment from following the example of the other; earner 
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to make men fight against those whom they had never issi-5S. 
seen, than against ^ose with whom they had long 
lived, if not in brotherhood of caste, at least in bro* 
therhood of service. 

Again, men discussed, with r^erence to this ques- LoedudOfr 
tion of combinatioq, the relative advantages and dis- ®®"**®* 
advantages of localisation and distribution. Whilst 
some contended that the difierent Sepoy regiments 
should serve respectively only in certain parts of the 
country, except under any peculiar exigencies of war 
— ^in other words, that they should be assimilated ns 
much as possible to a sort of local militia — others 
were in favour of the existing system, under which 
there were periodical reliefs, and regiments marched 
from one station to another, often many hundreds of 
miles apart. On the one hand it was argued that 
there was much danger in the loual influence which 
would be acquired by men long resident in the same 
place, and that intrigues and plots, rendered j)erilous 
by the fusion of the civil and military classes, might 
result from this localisation; and, on the other, it 
was urged that it was far more dangerous to suffer 
the Sepoy regiments to become e.xtensively acquainted 
with each other, for thedneq to form friendships, and 
therefore to have correspondents in other corps, and 
thus to afford them the means, in times of excitement, 
of fanning extensive combinations, and spreading, as 
it were, a network of conspiracy over the whole face 
of the country. Thus, again, men of wisdom and ex- 
perience neutralised one another’s judgments, and 
from amongst so many conflicting opinions it was 
impossible to evolve tiie troth. . 

It was a question also much debated whether the ramiKcs 
fiddity and effidency of the Sepoy were best main- 
tained by keeping him apart from his family, or by 
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I8ii-5A. sufFeriog llie whrea, the children, end the dependents 
the soldier to attach thonselves to his r^^iment, 
and to follow his fortunes. The former was the system 
in the Bengal Army; the latter, in the Army of 
^dadras, and partially in that of Bombay. Each sys- 
tem had its advocates; each its special advantages. 
The Bengal Sepoy visited his fam% at stated times, 
and remitted to them a large part of his pay. If he 
failed to do this he was a marked man in his re;;^- 
ment ; and, it was said, that the knowledge that if he 
failed in his duty as a soldier, a report of his miscon- 
duct would surely reach his native village, and that 
his face would be blackened before his kindred, kept 
him in the strict path of his duty. The presence of 
the Family led to much inconvenience and embar- 
rassment, and the necessity of moving it £rom one 
station to another, when the regiments were relie>'ed, 
strained the scanty resources of the Sepoy, and de- 
veloped grievances out of which mutiny might arise.* 
It ^vas said, indeed, that there was hardly a Native 
regunent in the Bengal Army in w'hich the twenty 
drummers, who were Christians, and had their 
families with them, did not cause more trouble to 
their officers than ^ wh<de eight hundred Sepoys.”f 
On the other hand, it was urg^ that the presence of 
the Family afforded the best guarantee for the fidelity 
and good conduct of the Sepi^. His children were 
hostii^ in our hands; die honour of his wmnen wae 
in our keeping. These wme held to be safeguards 
against mutiny and massacre. It was urged, too^ 
that the qratem tended mme to keep them, as a race^ 
iqMurt from the general mass of thrir oonntrymen; 
the ties whi^ bound them to the country were 

* 8m the ewe ef the Sisih f 81e«man on the Spirit of Dnei- 

Ibdne Omkf, mil, fsge SSL pUM m the Nerive Armj. 
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thus weakened, and their interests more inditioluMly lssi4Mi 
associated with the State. They were less r epre s en - 
talive men than their brethren of the Bengal Anny, 
and more a part of the machinery of Govemmesit 
And so each system had its advocates, and each was 
left to work itself oq/; and develop its own results. 

Great, also, was the difference of opinion with re^wet PtanotiM. 
to Promotion. Some sdid that the Bengal Army was 
destroyed by the Seniority system, which gave to every 
Sepoy in the service an equal chance of rising to the 
rank of a Commissioned Ofiicer.* Others maintained 
that this was the very sheet-anchor which enabled it 
to retist all adverse influences. Strong arguments 
were adduced, and great names were quoted upon 
both tides. It was said that under such a system 
there w'as u6 incentive to exertion ; that the men 
wei*e independent of their oflicers, that they had no 
motive to earn Ihe good opinion of their superiors, that 
it was enough for them to drowse through a certain 
number of years of seiwice, to slide quietly into s 
commtstion, and then to end their military lives in a 
state of senile somnolence and apathy. The NAtivs 
oflicers of the Bengid Army were, therefore, for the 
most part, respectable, worq-out, feeble-minded <dd 
men, with no influence in their re^ments, and no de- 
sire beyond that of saving themselves as much trouble 
as possible, and keeping things as quiet as they could. 

On the other han^ it was aUeged that the seniority 
system was the vmy prop and support of the Sqwy 
service ; that all men were happy and contented, and 
had some aliment of hope, so long as they fdt that 
nothing but their own misconduct could deprive them 
of the right of succession to the highest grades of the 

* To mtj ngiaKBt of Natira du-augor, too liottbolidn% sad tw 
ii>ru(>7 vcfo •ttoMod one Soabih- Jooudin. 
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Native Anny. It was said ihat to pass oveat a man at 
'the head of the list, and to give promotion to others 
of shorter service, would be to flood the regiments with 
desperate malcontents, or else with sullen, broken- 
spinted idlers. Whilst Henry Lawrence and John 
Jacob were descanting on the evil of filling the coni- 
niissioncd ranks of the Sepoy Army with “ poor old 
wretches, feeble in body add im^ilc in mind,”* 
Charles Napier was peremptorily commanding that 
the fullest attention and consideration should inva- 
riably be given to the claim of seniority in every 
grade” of the Native Army, and William Sleeman 
was asserting, not less emphatically,' in his published 
writings, that “ though we might have in every regi- 
ment a few smarter Native ofiicers, by disregarding 
the rule of promotion than by adhering to it, we 
should, in the diminution of good feeling towards 
the European officers and the Government, lose a 
thousand times more than we gained.”f W^hat won- 
der, then, that Governor-Gencnil after Governor-Ge- 
iic^l was perplexed and bewildered, and left things, 
when he passed away from the scene, as he found 
them on his first arrival. 


* Fieict and Opinioiu of General was a good man, and had seen much 
Jokn Jacob, p. 120 ; compare also service. 11c iiud me taken into tlie 
Sir Ilrnry Ijawrencc’s Kuayc, MUi- open tiir^ and when I reooTcred lie 
tarjjf and Pditieal, p, 24 ei cetf. told me that he wonid write to the 
t Sli’Ciiian relates, tiiat **ai»»old' Comniandcr-ui-Chief and represent 
S uilmlidar, who had been iit the mj ease. Hb did so immcdiatcljr, 
lukinff of the Isle of France, men- and 1 was promoted, and I have 
fioiicd that when he was the seiitor ainec done mjdutyu Souhabdar for 
Jemadar of his reffiment, and a ten years.’ ” Bur, it may be asked, 
vacancy had occurred to bring him km f It must be borne in mind, 
ill as wmljohdur, he. was sent Tor by too, thui Sleeman speaks here of 
his commanding ofliccr, and told that tlio effect of supersession under a 
by orders from Head-Quart ers ho Seniority system. Under a sr&tcm of 
was to he passed over, on account of selection such results wouhf not \m 
hts advanced aae and supimscd in- apparent, because there would not bo 
firmi^y. * 1 fell/ said the old mau, tue same disgrace in beiug pmued 
* as if 1 had been struck by lightning, over. 
end JbU down dead. Tlie Colonci 
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Then, aguu, there were wide diversities of opinion ' 1831-S6. 
with resp^ to the Buropean officering of i*egimeli[ts.' Baropean 
There were those who contended for the Irregular and 
those who were loud in their praises of the Regular 
systm ; some who thought it better to attach to each 
regiment a few setect officers, as in the old times, 
giving them some power ami authority over their 
men ; and others who believed it to be wiser to officer 
the re^ments after the later English system, like ixigi* 
ments of the line, with a large available surplus for 
purpose of the General Staff, and to leave all the 
centralised power and authority in the hands of the 
Adjutant-General of the Army.* There was a con- 
tinual cry, not always, it must be admitted, of the 
most unselfish character, for “ more officers and 
yet it was plain that the Irregular regiments, to 
which only thi^e or four picked officei's were at- 
tached, were in a perfect state of discipline in [>cacc, 
and capable of performing admirable service in war. 

It was sfud tltat in action the Sepoys, losing their 
officers, killed or earned wounded to the rear, lost 
heart, and were soon panic-struck ; and that if officers 
were so few, tlus contingency must often happen. To 
thu^ however, it was'ropKed, that if the Native 
officers were of the right class, they would keep their 
men together, and still do good sciwicc ; but if they 
were worn-out imbeciles, or over-corpulent and scant 
of breath, of course disorder and ruin must follow 
the fall of the English officers, 'llicn, hearing this, 
the fU^ntant on the other side would triumphantly 
adc how many years* purchase our empire in India 
were worth, if our Native officers were as efficient os 

* A violent of NAiive Infantrr 5 cnsigoi. A few months after* 
in Maiehp 1856. was oflksered bj 1 wards another captain and another 
colonel, 1 Uentenaat-oolonel, 1 ma- lieutenant were added to esdi rcgi» 
jor, 5 oaptaiM^ 10 limiteiiaiits» and ment. 
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1851-ss. ourselves. It was often argued, indeed, that our in- 
' structions might some day retutm to plague the in- 
ventor ; that to make men qualified to lead our bat- 
talions to battle against our enemies is to qualify 
them to command troops to fight against oui^vcs. 
But there were others, and chief among them Henry 
Lawrence, who, taking a larger and more liberal view 
of the question, contended that it was sound policy 
to give to every man, Eurojican and Native, a motive 
for exertion; ivho declared that it was one of the 
crying wants of our system that it afforded no outlet 
for the energies of Native soldiers of superior courage 
and ability, and urged that wc could not expect to 
have an efficient Native Army so long as we ri^dly 
maintained in it the thcoiy of the Dead Level, and 
purposely excluded every possible inducement to 
superior exertion. 

Nor less curious were the fundamental diversities 
of opinion which manifested themselves, when think- 
ing men began to consider whether the English in 
India carried into their daily lives too much or too 
little of their nationality. It was asserted on the one 
side that the English officer was too stifr-nccked and 
exclusive, that he dwelt apart too much, and subdued 
himself too little to surrounding influents ; and on 
the other side, that he fell too rapidly into Oriental 
habits, and soon censed to be, what it should have 
been his ambition to remain to the last, a model of 
an English Gentleman. It was urged by some that 
increased facilities of intercourse with Europe ren- 
dered men more dis.snti.sfied with the ordinary en- 
vironments of Eastern life and professional duty, 
whilst others declared that one of the most serious 
defects in the Indian Military System was the diffi- 
culty with which (he English officer obtained furlough 
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to Europe.* The stringent^ of the Furlough Bogula* 
tions had, however, ^een greatly rdaxed during the. 
administration of Lord Dalhousie, and the establish* 
mcnt of regular steam<oommunicarion between the 
two countries had made the new rules practical 
realities. But whatsoever increased intercourse with 
Europe may have done to promote the application of 
Western science to ourUndian Military System, it did 
not improve the regimental officer. It was contended 
that he commonly returned to his duty with increased 
distaste for cantonment life ; and that he obeyed the 
mandate, “ Let it be the fashion to be English,” by 
suffering a still greater estrangement to grow op 
between him and the Native soldier. 

Indeed, there was scarcely a ringlc point, in the 
whole wide range of topics connected with the great 
subject of the efficien<^ of the Native Indian Army, 
which did not raise a doubt and suggest a contro- 
versy. And there was so much of demonstrable 
truth in the assertions, and so much cogenty in the 
arguments adduced, on both sides, that in the eyes of 
the looker-on it was commonly a drawn battle between 
the two contending parties; and so, as it was the 
easier and perhaps the safer.coursc to leave things as 
they were, the changes which Army Reformers. so 
earnestly advocated were practically rejected, and we 
clung to evils which had grown up in the system 
rather than we would incur the risk of instituting 
others of our own. 

But perplexing as were these practical detiuls, there Is tafid —- 
was nothing so difficult of solution as the great doubt 
which arose as to the amount of confidence in the 
Sepoy Army which it was expedient outwardly to 
manifest It was said, upon the one hand, that any 

* Finrj and Opiniom of Jiriffadier-General John Jacob, 

y 
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diminution of our confidence would be fatal to our 
rule, and, on the other, that our.confidcncc was lead- 
ing ns onward to destruction. Some said that the 
Native Army should be narrowly watched, and held 
in control by sufficient bodies of European soldiery ; 
others contended that we could commit no more fatal 
mistake than that of betraying the least suspicion of 
the Sepoy, and suggesting even a remote possibility 
of one part of our Army ever being thrown into an- 
tagonism to the other. Tins controversy was half a 
century old. When, after the Massacre of Vellore, the 
Madras Government urged upon the Supreme Autho- 
rity in Bengal the expediency of sc'iiding some mn- 
forcements of European troops to the Coast, the latter 
iXifused to respond to the call, on the ground that 
such a movement would betray a general want of 
confidence in the Native Army, and might drive re- 
giments still loyal into rcl)cllion under an impulse of 
fear. There was force in this argument, which will 
be readily appreciated by all who understand the 
character of/ the Seimy Army; and its cogency was 
not diminished by the fact put forth by the Madras 
Government that the European troops under their 
command w'crc fewer by two thousand men than 
they had Ixsen lK*lbrc the recent large extension of 
territory. But a great lesson was to be learnt from 
the cmWnissmcnt which then arose ; a lesson which 
ousht to have Ixicn taken to the hciirts of our rulers 
from one generation to another. It was then clearly 
revealed, not ipcrely that prevention b better tlmn 
cure,” but that prevention may be possible when cuk; 
is not ; that we may hold danger in check by quietly 
anticipating it, but that, when it has arisen, the mea- 
Sun'S, to which we might have resorted before tin; 
fact, cannot be pursued, after it, without increasing 
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the e^l. If anything should teach us the wisdom of 
never suffering our European force, even in the most 
tranquil times, to decline below what we may call 
“ the athletic standard,” it is the fact that, when the 
times cease to be tranquil, we cannot suddenly raise it 
to that standard without exciting alarm and creating 
danger. 

But this lesson was not learnt. Or, if Indian 
statesmen ever took it to their hearts, it was remorse- 
lessly repudiated in the Councils of the English 
nation. Other considerations than those of the actual 
i*equirements of our Indian Empire were suffered to 
determine the amount of European strength to be 
maintained on the Company's establishment. Stated 
in round numbers, it may be said that the normal 
state of things, for some years, had been that of an 
Army of three hundred thousand men, of which forty 
thousand were European troops.* Of these, roughly 
calculated, about one-third were the local European 
troops of the Company, raised exclusively for Indian 
service; the rest were the men of royal regiment!-, 
Horse and Foot, periodically relieved according to 
the will of the Imperial Government, but paid out of 
the Revenues of India. Tn the five years preceding tho 
departure of Lord Dalhousie from India, the strength 
of the Company’s European troops had been somewhat 
increased, but the force which England lent to India 
was considerably re<luoed. In 1852, there were 
twenty-nine Royal regiments in the three Presidencies 
of India, mustering twenty-eight thousand men ; in 
1856, there were twenty-four Royal regiments, mus- 
tering twen^-three thousand men. During those 
five years there had been a vast extension of empire ; 
but the aggn^ate European strength was lower in 

* ?or the detaib of tlie Katife Army of India, ace Tablet in Appendia. 
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1S$14S. 1856 ihan in 1852 by neaily three thousand men. 
Between those two dates Eng^d had been engaged 
in a great war, and she wanted her troops for Eii* 
ropean service. 

TheCriMw ’ deodve oursdves, when we think that Euio- 

Ww pean pt^tks make no impression on the Indian Public. 

Hie impresmon may be very vague and indistinct ; 
bat ignorance is a magnifier df higli power, and there 
are nevor wanting a few dctigning men, with clearer 
knowledge of the real state of things, to work upon 
the haziness of popular conceptions, and to turn a 
little grain of truth to account in generating a harvest 
of Ues. Tliat a number of very preposterous stories 
were industriously circulated, and greedily swallowed, 
daring the Crimean war, and that these stories all 
pointed to the doivnfal of the British power, is not 
to be doubted. It was freelv declared that Russia 
had conquered and annexed England, and that Queen 
Victoria had fled and taken refuge with the Govcnior- 
General of India. Tlic fact that the war w'as w'ith 
Kasria gave increased significance to -these rumours ; 
for there had long been a chronic belief that the Russ- 
logoeVonld some day or other contend ivith us for 
the mastery of India; that, coming down in immense 
hordes from the North, and carrying with them the 
intervening Mahoinedan States, they would sweep lur, 
broken and humbled, into the sea. And it required 
no great acuteness to perceive that if a popular insur- 
rection in India ivcrc ever to be successful, it ivas when 
the military resources of the empire were absorbed by 
a great European w*ar. It is at such times as these, 
therefore, when there is always some disturbance of 
the public mind, that cspcchil care should Ire taken 
to keep the European strength in India up to the 
right athletic standard. But, in these very times, the 
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dependoMy bcdled upon to aid the empire^ and-her IMl si 
Enrapeaii vecpmenta^are reluctantly given up at tiie 
critical moment when ahe most derires to ri^n thorn 
"Hie idea Woadied in Parliament," said a Native 
gentleman, “oi drawing troops from India for the 
Crimean War, too^ intelligent natives of India by sur* 
prise." They saw plainly the folly of thus revealing 
our weakness to the riibject races ; for we could not 
mdie loudly proclaim the inadequacy of our resources 
Aan denuding onrsdves in one quarter of the 
wdtld in ordor that we might dothe ourselves more 
sufficiently in another. 

Nor vms it thb alone that, during the last- years of 
Lord Dalliousie's administration, “took intdligent 
natives of India by surprise.” They saw us increas* 
ing our territory, in all directions, without Increasmg 
our European force. There were those who argued 
that territorial increase did not necessarily demand 
increased means of defence, as it might be a change, 
not an eztenrion of frontier ; indeed, that the consoli- 
dation of our*empire, by. diminishing the numbers of 
our enemies, ought rather to be regarded as a reason 
for tile diminution of our military strength. And 
tiiis^ in reflect to our carnal enemies, it has already 
been observed, was not untrue.* But our dangers were 
from witiiin, not from without ; and it was forgotten 
that fidse friends might be more dangerous than opm 
enanies. The English in India were^ indeed, con- 
tinnalfy in a state riege, and the conquest of their 
external enemies increased the perils of their position, 
for it deprived them of those safety-valves which had 
often before arrested a ruinous explosion. We were 
fiur too sanguine in our estimates of the results of con- 
quest or annexation. We saw everything as we wished 

* Ml, f.W. 
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to see it. We saw contentment in submission, loyalty 
in quiescence; and took our estapate of national sen- 
timent from the feelings of a few interested individuals 
who were making money by the change.* But “ intel- 
ligent natives’’ seeing clearly our delusion, knowing 
that we believed a lie, wondered greatly at our want 
of wisdom in suffering vast tracts of territoiy, per- 
haps only recently brought utider British rule, to lie 
naked and defenceless, without even a detachment of 
English fighting men to guard the lives of the new 
masters of the country. And little as we gave them 
credit for sagacity in such matters, they touched the 
very kernel of our danger with a needle’s point, and 
predicteil that our confidence would destroy us. 

It was fortunate that, when we conquered the 
Punjab, it was impossible to forget that Afghanistan, 
still festering with animosities and resentments bora 
of the recent invasion, lay contiguous to the frontier 
of our new province. It was fortunate, too, that 
Henry Lawrence, being a man of a quick imagina- 
tion, could feel as a Sikh chief or a Sikh soldier would 
feel finder the new yoke of the Feringhec, and could 
therefore believe that we were not welcomed as de- 
liverers from one end of the. country to the other. 
But it was not fortunate that the obvious necesnty 
of garrisoning this frontier Province with a strong 
European force should have been practically regarded 
as a reason for denuding all the rest of In^ of Eng- 
lish troops. Acting in accordance with the old tradi- 
tions, that the only danger with which our position 
in India is threatened, is danger coming from the 
North-West, we massed a large body of Europeans 
in the Punjab, and scattered, at wide intervals, the 
fiew remaining re^ments at our disposal over other 
parts of our extended dominions. Thus we visibly 
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became m<ne and move d^ndent on onr Nadve issi-ss. 
Amy; and it needed only the dedaiation of weak<- 
neaa made^ when En^and called on India for rcfi* 
menta to take part in the Crimean war, to aaanre 
“intelligent natives** tiiat the boasted resources of 
England were wholly insuffident to meet the demands 
made upon them from different quarters, and that we 
could only confront dai^r in one part of the world 
by expodng ourselves to it In another.* 

And this impression was strengthened by the &ct l UMt of tbe 
that when Oude was minexed to our British 
tories, although the province was thereby tilled vdth ' 
the disbanded soldiery of the destroyed Native Govern* 
ment, and with a dangerous race of discontented 
nobles, whom the revolution had stripped of their 
privileges and despdled of thdr wealth, the English 
appeared not to possess the means of garrisoning with 
European troops the country which they had thus 
seized. As Oude was not a frontier province, there 
was no necessity to mass troops there, as in tiie 
Punjab, for purposes of external defence; and the 
En^ish, emboldened by success, were stronger than 
ever in their national ^tism, and believed that^ as 
they could not be regard^ iq Oude in any other light 
than that of deliverers, there was small need to make 
provision against the possibility of internal disturb- 
ance. They left the province, therefore, after annexa- 
tion had bren proclaimed, with only a small handful of 
European fighting men; and “intdligent natives” 
were again surpri^ to see that the English gentiemen 
were carrying out their new scheme of administra- 
tion, to the min o£ almost every pre-existing inter^ 
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UBUl in ^ ooantiy, mth as mudi eonfi4aioe as if ev«iy 
district (rf Onde were bristfing with Briridi bigroneti. 
They saw, too^ that the £n|^£h had absorbed one of 
the last remaining iCahomedan States India; and 
they frit that not raly would this prodigions appro- 
l^riation be r^poded fimn one. end India* to the 
othor as the piecnrsor of new seizures; and that it 
would thus greatly disturb the public mind,' but that 
the Yery dass of moi on whom we appeared to rriy 
for the continued security of our position were, , of all 
others; most likely to resent this act of aggression. 

For the annexation of Oude had some results in* 
juriouf to the Sepoy. A very large portion of the 
Bengal Army was drawn from that province. In 
eveiy village were the fiunilies of men who wore the 
uniform and bore the arms of the English. Being for 
the most part high-caste Hindoos, they might not 
have regarded the peaceful revolution by which a 
Mriiomedan monarchy was destroyed with any strong 
feelings of national resentment ; and'it is certain that 
this extoision of territory was not provocative of the 
fodings of averdon and alarm with which they re- 
garded those other seizures which had sent them to 
rot in the charnel-house of Sdnde, or to perish in 
exile on the frontiers of Afghanistan. * Thdr griefs 
were of another kind. The old state of things had 
suited them better. They had little sympathy, par- 
imps, with Wajid Ali, and service in Oude brought 
them nearer to their homes. But so long as it was a 
fordgn province, th^ derived certun spedal privi- 
leges and advantages from their porition as the 
servants of the Gmnpany, and increased importance 
in the qres of the people!^ the province. They had, 
indeed, been a fovoni^ race; and as such the Sepoy 
fiunilies had hdd up thdr hads above those of thdr 
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co unUy inen irlio had no aodi. Vmds of privOeige and' UKUib 
proleelkm to nnite ^em to the Panmount State. 

"The S^oy,** wrote die man who had studied the 
character a^ probed the fedings of die Nadve more 
deeply and pidloeophically pei^aps than any hu 
eonten^oiaries — "^e Sepoy is not the man. c£ ocm- 
aeqoaioe he was. ' He c^d&es annexadons ; amtmg 
odier reasoned because' each new province ^ded to 
the Em]^ widens his sphere of service and at the 
same time decreases our fordgn enemies and thmdiy 

die Sepoy's importance. The other day, an 

Onde S^oy of the Bombay Cavalry at Ne^ndT, 
bdng adied if he liked annexation, replied,^ No; I 
used to be a great man when I went home. The best 
in my village rose as I approached. Now the lowest 
puff their pipes in my face.' "* Under the all-pre- 
vailing lawlessness and misrule, which had so long 
overridden the province, the English Sepoy, whatever 
might be the wrongs of others, was always sure of a 
full measure .of justice on appeal to the British 
Reudent If 4ie himself were not, some member of 
his fomUy was, a small yeoman, with certain rights in 
the land— rights which commonly among his countiy- 
meft were as mudi a sqnrce of trouble as a source of 
pride — and in all the disputes and contentions in 
which these interests involved him, he had the pro- 
tection and asnstance of the Retident, and ri^t or 
wrong carried his point. In the abstract it was, 
doubdess, an evil state of things, for the Sepoys’ 

* Sir Hcatv Lmtisiim to Lord oBoer what we woeld do witbont 
Gtoniqb MS. OoneipoBdoeee. I tbea. Another aaii^' Now m bare 
nun giro here in a note the woido got the Pnnjab, jtm. will rednee the 
eautled in the text, no bearings Amw.' AUiMienMihed vbenbe 

thongh not iwiiMdiatejy, upon the heard tint Seinde waa to be joined 
Onde qaeetian, and npoB the general tolhoBoi^PreaideMqr, 'Ferhape 
aab^ of annexation: "Ten peaif there will be an order to Lqih 
i^aSepapinthePnajabaskadaa don to Bengal.’" 
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i8a*M. p^rikges mre otten used as iiwtromentB of oppreo* 
dop, aad were sometimes copnterfdted with the hdp' 
of an dd r^mental jacket and pdr of boots, by men 
who had never gone right*&ce to the word com- 
mand. Bat for this very reason th^ were dearly 
valued; and when the Sepoys were thus brought 
dovm by annexation, to the dead level of British sub- 
jects, whmi the Residency cefised to be, and all men 
were equally under the protection of the Comitiis- 
doner, the Sepoy families, like all the other privil^ed 
in Oude, learnt what the revolution had cwt 
them, and, wide apart as their several grievances lay 
from eadi other, they joined hands with other sufferers 
over a common grief. 


aamiMiy of Looking, then, at the condition of the Native Army 
of India, and especially at the state of the Bengal re- 
g^ents, as it was in the spring of 1856, we see that a 
series of adverse circumstances, culminating in the 
ftnnflTfttinn of Oude, some influencing :him firom with- 
out apd some from within, had weakened the attach- 
ment of the Sepoy to his colours. We see that, whilst 
the bonds of internal discipline were being reloxe^ 
external events, directly or indirectly affecting his 
poation, were exriting within him animosities and 
Jla ro nfftntiL We see that as he grew less fluthful and 
obedient, he grew also more presuming ; that whilst 
he was 1**— under the control of his officers and 'the 
dftmiiilfln of the State, he was more senrible of the 
extent to which we were dependent upon his fideii^, 
and therefore more caprimous and exacting. He had 
been neglected on the oue hand, and pampered on the 
other. As a soldier, he had in many ways dete- 
riorated, but he was not to be regarded only as a 
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iddiw. H« was a rquresentatiye man, the embodi- iMMi 
ment of fedings and opinions shared by large classca 
of ^ oouhtrymen, and drcumstances might one day 
rendeir him thdr e^nent He had many opporta-' 
nities of becoming abqtudnted with pasnng events mid 
public opini<m.. He mixed in cantonments, or on 
the line df march, with men of different daaMS and 
different countries; he corresponded with friends at a 
distance; he heard all the gossip of the Bazaars^ and 
he read, or heard others read, the strange mixture of 
truth and frlsdiood contained in the Native news- 
papers. He knew what were the measures oS the 
British Government, sometimes even what were its 
intentions, and he interpreted their meanings^ as men 
are wont to do^ who, ci^ulous and suspicious^ see in- 
sidious dengns and covert dangers in the most beno> 
fioent ai^ He had not the faculty to concmve that 
the Englidi were continually ori^ating great dianges 
for the good of the. people; our theories of govern- 
ment were beyond his understanding, and as he had 
ceased to take cbunsd with his English officer, he was 
given over to strange delusions, and believed the 
most dangerous liea 

But in taking account of the effect produced upon 
the Sq[>oy's mind by the political and sodal measures 
of the Bii^ Government, we must not think only 
of the direct action of these measures— of the soldier’s 
own reading of distant events, which might have had 
no bearing upon his drily happiness, and which, there- 
fore^ in 1& srifiriiness he mi^t have been content to 
disregard. For he often read these things with other 
men’s ^es^ and discerned them with other men’s un- 
derstandings. If the political and social revolutions, 
of whidi I have written did not affect him, thqr. 
affected others^ iriser in their generation, more astut^ 
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UBIM. more dengniog, who put upon eveiyUiing that -we 
' did the gloes best calculated to, debauch the Sepc^’s 
mind, and to prep^m him, at a pren rignal, for an 
outburst of sudden madness. CMdidi,‘a8he was, in 
his teitb, there was nothing easier than to make.him 
believe all kinds and conditions 9f fictions, not only 
wild and grotesque in themselves, but in violent con- 
tradiction of each other. He Vas os ready to believe 
that the extension of our territory would throw him 
out of employment, as that it would inflict upon him 
double work. He did not choose between these two 
extremes; he accepted both, and took the one or the 
other, as the humour pleased him. There woe never 
wanting men to feed his imagination with the kind of 
aliment which pleased it best, and reason never came 
to his aid to purge him of the results of this gross 
feeding. 

Many were the strange glosses which were given to 
the acts of the British Government; various were the 
, ingenious fictions woven with the purpose of .un- 
se^ng the minds and uprooting the>fiddity of the 
Sepoy. But diverse as they were in many respects, 
there was a certain unity about them, for they all 
tended to persuade him that our measures were di- 
rected to one common end, the destruction of Caste, 
and the general introduction of Christianity into the 
land. If we annexed a province^ it was to facilitate 
our proselytiring operation^ and to increase the num- 
ber of our converts. Our resumption operations 
were instituted for the purpose of destroying all the 
rdigioos endowments of the country. Our l^jslativc 
enactments were all tending to the same rteult, the 
subverrion of Hindooism and Mahomedanism. Our 
educational measures were so many direct assaults 
upon the reli^ons of the country. Our penal system. 
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accordiog to ihdr showing, disguised a monstrous UlUA. 
attempt to annihilate taste, by compelling men of all 
denominations to feed together in the gaols. In the 
lines of every r^ment there were men eager to tdl 
lies of this kind to the Sepoy, mingled with assurances 
that the time was coming when the Feringhe^ would 
be destroyed to a man^ when a new empire would 
be established, and a new military system inaugu* 
rated, under which the high rank and the higher pay 
monopolised by the En^h would be tranrferred to 
the people of the country^ We know so little of what 
is stirring in the depths of Indian society ; we dwell 
so mudi apart from the people ; we see so little of . 
them, except in full dress and on their best behaviour, 
that perilous intrigues and desperate plots might be 
woven, under the very shadow of our bungalows, 
without our peredving any symptoms of danger. But 
still less can we discern that quiet under-current of 
hostility which is continually flowing on without any 
immediate or definite object, dhd which, if we could 
discern it^ would baffle all our efforts to trace it to its 
source. But it does not the less exist because we are 
ignorant of the form which it assumes, or the fount 
from which it springs. >The men, whose business it 
was to corrupt the minds of our Sepoys, were, perhaps^ 
the agents of some of the old princely houses, which 
we had destroyed,* or members of old baronial fiimilies 
which we had brought to poverty and disgrace. They 
were, perhaps, the emissaries of Brahminical Sodeties, 
whose precepts we were turning into foUy, and whose 
power we were setting at naught. They were, perhaps, 
mere visionaries and enthusiastB, moved only by their 

* It was asserted at the time of Southem fsdia» but^ that there was 
Ihe ” Mtttinj of Yellore»*’ that not scaroelj a nmntni into which they 
oolj were ?-^ts of the House of bad not cnlimd. 

Tippoo bus; in all the Lines of 
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own disordered unagini^tions to prodaim the coining 
of some new prophet or some fredi avatar of the Deity, 
and the consequent downfal of Christian supremacy in* 
the East But whatsoever the nature of their mistion, 
and whatsoever the guise they assumed, whether they 
appeared in the Lanes as pasting travellers, as journey- 
ing hawkers, as religious mendicants, or as wandering 
puppet-sho'wmen, the seed of Sedition which they scat- 
tered struck root in a soil well prepared to receive it, 
and widted only for the npeniiig sun of circumstance 
to develop a harvest of revolt 
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BOOK nL— THB OUTBREAK OF THE MUTIKT. 
[ 1866 - 1857 .] 


CHAPTER I. 

DBrAxnns oi uas Muioimn— ms cbaxaotbe— ras qrasnim or 
soccsasioii-rsmaTAL or unto CAmraie— ms xsut oauu— ocai 
nscsiinn or nn AmmatBATiOK— bu rBUbov-oomromons— 

OBBBBSL unr— MX.' OOBU— MX. OXAXT— MX. XAXXBS rX&COOK— THX 
COMMAXOXXrlKKaiXI. 

When, on the last day of February, 1856, “the 
Most Noble” the Marquis of Dalhousie placed the 
Portfolio of the Indian Empire in the hands of his 
successor, all men said that a great statesman and a 
great ruler was about to depart from the land. The 
praises that were bestow)^ upon him had been well 
earned. He had givei^hb life to the public service; 
and many feared, as they sorrowfully bade him fare- 
well, that he had given it up for the public good. 

He stood before men at that time as the veiy em- 
bodiment of Success. Whatsoever he had attempted 
to do he had done with his whole heart, and he had 
perfected it without a failure or a flaw. The policy 
which during those eventful eight years had b^ so 
consistently maintained was emphatically his policy: 
The success, therefore, was fairly his. No man had 
eyer stamped his individuality more dearly upon the 
pubUc measures of his times. There are period when 
the Govmunmit Adett into an impers<mali1y; when 

2 A 
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men cease to ampdate its meararea mth the idea of 
one dominant wiE Bntduxingthe reign then ended 
iro heard little of “the Govemment;” m every one's 
mondi was the name of die indhidual Itan. 

And in tins remarkable individual manhood there 
was the veiy essence and concentration of the great 
national manhood ; . there was an intense Eng^ism 
in him such as has seldom been equalled. It was the 
Englishism, too, of the nineteen^ century; and of 
that particular epoch of the nineteenth centniy when 
well-nigh every one had the Vord “ progress” on his 
lips, and stagnation was both disaster and disgrace. 
A man of strong convictions and extraordinary 
activity of mind, he laid fast hdd of the one abstract 
truth tiiat English government, English laws, Eng^itii 
learning, English customs, and English manners; are 
better than the government, the law^ the learning, 
tile customs, and the manners of India ; and. with all 
the earnestness of his nature and all the strmigtii of 
his understanding he wrougjit out this greattheory in 
practice. He never doubted that it was good alike 
for Ei^gland and for India that the map of the 
country which he had been jsmit to govern tiiould 
'present one surface of Red. ‘He was so sure of this, 
he believed it so honestly, so consdoatioudy, tha% 
courageous and sdf-rdiant as he was, he would have 
carried out this policy to the end, if all the diief 
officeia and agents of his govemmbit. had been 
arrayed against him. But he commenced his career 
at a time when the ablest of our public fhnctionariea 
in India, with a few notable exceptions, had forsaken 
the traditions of the old sdiool-^e school of 1^- 
cohn, of Elphinstone, and of Metca]fe->and stood 
eager mid open-armed to embrace and press dosdy to 
them the vmy doctrines of whidi thty perceived in 
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DaUioiiue so vigorous an exponent He did not 
found the school ; neither were his opinions moulded 
in accordance with its tenets. He appeared among 
them and placed himself at their head, just at the 
very time when such a coming was needed to give 
connstency to their faith, and uniformity to fotir 
works. The coinddence had all the force of a dis- 
pensation. No prophet ever had more devoted fol- 
lowers. No king was ever more loyally served. For 
the strong faith of his disciples made them strive 
mightily to accomplish his will ; and he had in a rare 
degree the faculty of developing in his agents the 
veiy powers which were most essential to the fitting: 
accomplishment of his work. He did not create those 
pjowers, for he found in his chief agents the instincts 
and energies most essential to his purpose ; but he 
fostered, he strengthened and directed them, so that 
what mi^t have run to weed and waste withou this 
dieciriiing care, yielded under his culture, in ripe pro- 
fusion, a harvest of desired r^ults. 

As his workmen were admu’ably suited to his work, 
so also was the field, to which he was called, the ono 
best adiqpted to the exercise of his peculiar powers. 
In no other part of oar empire could his rare ad- 
minktrative capacity have found such scope for de- 
vdopment. For he was of an imperious and despotic 
nature, not submitting to control, and resenting oppo- 
dition ; and in no situation could he have exercis^ a. 
larger measure of power in the face of so -few consti- 
tutional diecks. His capacities required free exerdse, 
and it may be doubted whether they would have been 
folly devd<q>ed by anything short of this absolute 
supremacy. But sustained and invigorated by a sense 
of enormous power, he worked with all the mieigiea 
«f a And he was successful bqrond all 

2 A 2 
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IBM. example, so far as success is tlie full accomplishment 
of one’s own desires and intentions. But one fatal 
d^ect in his character tainted the stream of hu 
policy at the source, and converted ‘into brilliant 
errors some of the most renoAvned of his achieve* 
ments. No man who is not endowed with a compre- 
hensive imagination can govern India with success. 
Dalhousie had no imagination. Lacking the ima^- 
native faculty, men, after long years of experience, 
may come to understand the national character ; and 
a man of lively imagination, without such experience, 
may readily apprehend it after the intercourse of a 
few weeks. But in neither way did Dalhousie ever 
come to understand the genius of the people among 
whom his lot was cast. He had but one idea of them 
— an idea of a people habituated to the despotism of 
a dominant race. He could not understand the 
tenacity of affection with which they clung to their 
old traditions. He could not sympathise with the 
veneration which they felt for their ancient dynasties. 
He could not appreciate their fidelity to the time- 
honoured institutions and the immemorial usages of 
the land. He had not the faculty to conceive that 
men might like their own old ways of government, 
with all their imperfections and corruptions about 
them, better than our more refined systems. Arguing 
all points with the preciseness of a Scotch logician, he 
made no allowance for inveterate habits and ingnuned 
prejudices, and the scales of ignorance before men’s 
eyes which will not suffer them rightly to' discern 
between the good and the bad. He could not form a 
true dramatic conception of the feelings with which 
the representative of a long line of kmgs may be sup- 
posed to regard the sudden extinction of his royal 
house by the decree of a stranger afid an infidel, or 
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the bitteraesB of spirit in which a greybeard chief, 
whose family from* generation to generation had 
enjoyed ancotral powers and privileges, might con- 
template hi» lot when suddenly reduced- to poyrniy 
and humiliation by an incursion of aliens of another 
colour and another creed. He could not see with 
other men’s eyes ; or think with other men’s brains ; 
or fed with other men’s hearts. With the charac- 
teristic unimaginativeness of his race he could not for 
a moment divest himself of his individuality, or con- 
ceive the growth of ancestral pride and national 
honour in other breasts than those of the Campbdls 
and the Ramsays. 

And this egotism was cherished and sustained by 
the prevailing sentiments of the new school of Indian 
politidans, who, as I have said, laughed to scorn the 
doctrines of the men who had built up the great 
stracture of our Indian Empire, and by the utterances 
of a Press, which, with rare abili^, expounded the 
views of this school, and insisted upon the duty of 
universal usurpation. Such, indeed, was the pre- 
vailing tone of the majority, in all ranks from the 
highest to the lowest, that any one who meddy ven- 
tured to ask, “ How would you like it yoursdf ?” waa 
reproadied in language little short of that which 
m^ht be fitly applied to a renegade or a traitor. To 
suggest that in an Asiatic race there might be a spirit 
of independence and a love of country, the manifes- 
tati<Mi8 of whidi were honourable in themsdves, how- 
ever inconvenient to us, was commonly to evoke aa 
the very mildest result the imputation of being 
**Anti-Britidi,’’ whilst sometimes the “tru^ British 
leding^ asserted itself in a less refined choice of 
qpith^and those who ventured to sympathise in any 
way wi& the peo|de the East w^ at once de- 


ists. 
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1868 . notinced as “ white niggers.” Yet among these ver> 
.men, so intolerant of anything approaching the 
assertion of a spirit of liberty by an Asiatic people, 
there were some who could well appreciate and S3rm- 
pathise with the aspirations of European bondsmen, 
and could regard with admiration the struggles of 
the Italian, the Smtzer, or the Pole to liberate him- 
self, by a sanguinary contest, from the yoke of the 
usurper. But the sight of the dark skin sealed up 
their sympathies. They contended not merely that 
the love of country, that the spirit of liberiy, as 
cherished by European races, is in India wholly un- 
known, but that Asiatic nations, and especially the 
nations of India, have no right to judge what is best 
for themselves ; no right to revolt against the bene- 
ticence of a more civilised race of white men, who 
wrould think and act for them, and deprive them, for 
iheir own good, of all their most cherished rights and 
itheir most valued possessions. 

So it happened that Lord Dalhousie’s was a strong 
Oov^ment; strong in everything but its confw- 
mity to the genius of the people. It was a Go- 
vernment admirably conducted in accordance with 
the most approved principles of European civilisation, 
by men whose progressive tendencies carried them 
hundreds of years in advance of the sluggiBh Asiatics^ 
whom they vainly endeavoured to bind to the diaiiot- 
wheds of their refined sjstems. There was every- 
thing to give it complete success but the stubbornness 
of the national mind. It fuled, perhaps^ only because 
the people preferred darkness to light, folly to 
wisdinn. Of course the English gentimnen were 
right and the Asiatics lamentably wrong. But the 
grand scriptural warning against putting new irinc 
into old bottles was disregarded. The wine waagood 
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win^ strong wine; wine to gladden the heart of 
man. But poured ii|to those old bottles it was snre^ 
sooner or later, to create a general explosion. They 
forgot that Aere were two things necessary to sac- 
oessfol goyemment: one, that the measures shonldbe 
goodin themsdves ; and the other, that they should be 
suited to the condition of the recipients. Intent upon 
the one, they forgot the other, and nred upon the 
nde of a progress too rapid and an Englbhism too 
refined. 

But at the bottom of tiiis great error were benign 
intentions. Dalhousie and his lieutenants had a 
strong and steadftst faith in the iiHsdom and bene- 
volence of thdr measures, and strove alike for the 
^oiy c£ the English nation and the whlfiire of the 
Indian people. There was something grand and even 
good in the very errors of such a man. For thore 
was no taint of baseness in them ; no sign of any- 
thing sordid or self-seeing. He had pven hims^ 
up to the public service, resolute to do a great woric, 
and he rejoiced with a noble pride in the thought 
that he 1^ behind him a mightier empire than he 
had found, that he had brought new countries and 
strange nations under the ^way of the British sceptre^ 
and sown * the seeds of a great dvilisation. To do 
this, he had made unstinting sacrifice of Idsure, ease, 
comfort, health,, and the dear love of wedded life, 
and he carried home with him, in a shattered frame 
and a tom heart, in the wreck of a manhood at its 
very prim^ mor^ wounds nobly received in a great 
and heroic mcounter. 

Great always is the interest which attaches to the 
question ci succession ; greatest of all when such a 
ruler as Dalhousie retires from the scene. Who was 
to talra the place of this great and successful states* 
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M6. man? Who was to cony out to its final issue the 
grand ]^li <7 which he had so biilliantly inaugurated ? 
Thft was the question in all men's mouths as the old 
year passed away and the new year dawned upon 
India; in some sort a remarkable year, for was it 
not the centenary of the great disaster of the Black 
Hole which had brought Clive’s avenging army to 
Bengal? Ever at such 1imes‘'is there mudi taft of 
the expected advent of some member of the English 
Cabinet, some successful Colonial Governor, or some 
great Lord little experienced in statesmanship, of 
high lineage and dilapidated fortune. And so now 
there was the wonted high tide of speculation and 
conjecture, wild guesses and moonshine rumours of 
all kinds, from dim posribilities to ^gantic nonseifles, 
until at last there came authentic tidings to India 
that the choice had fallen on Her Majesty’s Post- 
master-General, one of the younger members of Lord 
Palmerston's Cabinet 


Scarry within bounds of poadbility was it, that, 
«-i— •-£ in the midst of so greatnn epidemic of faith in Lord 

Dalhouae, England could send forth a statesman to 
succeed him, whom her Anglo-Indian sons would not 
recrive with ominous head-diakingS) denoting grave 
doubts and anxious misgivings. Another great man, 
it was said, was needed to undmstand, to appreciate, 
to maintun the poli<y of the herp whom th^ so glori- 
fied. But they knew; little or nothing of ^Hscount 
Canning except that he was the bearer of a great 
ms. name. Thirty-four yean b^ne, all England had 
been talking about the acceptance of the Governor- 
Generabhip hy this man’s fiitiber. There were a 
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few, then, who, looking «t the matter solely from 'tta. 
an Indian p<nnt tjf vi^, exulted in the thought that 
one who had done such good service at the Board xif 
Control, and whose abilities wei'e known to be of the 
very highest order, was about to devote some of the 
best yean of his life.to the government of our great 
Eastern empire. There was another and a baser 
few, who, ftirtering with jealousies, and animouties, 
and dishonourable fears, joyed most of all that they 
should see his ftce no more for years, or perhaps for 
ever. But the bulk of the English people deplored 
his approaching departure firom among them, b^use 
they felt that the country had need of his services, 
and could ill bear the loss of such a man. And it 
wassa relief to them when the sad close of Lord 
Gastlereagh’s career brought George Canning back 
from the viut, which was to have been hu fiu«well, 
to Liverpool, to take his place again in the great 
Council of the nation. 

Great, also, was the relief to George Canning 
himself— great ior many reasons ; the greatest, per- 
haps, of all, that he was very happy in his family. 

In the -first year of the century he hod married a 
lady, endow^ • with a« considerable share of the 
world’s w^th, but with more of that better wealth 
which the woiid cannot give ; the daughter and co- 
heiress of an old general officer named Scott No 
man could have brnn happiw in his domestic life; 
and domestic hi^^piness is domestic virtue. Blind to 
the attraotions of that Sodety in which he was so 
pre-eminently formed to shine, he found measureless 
del^^tin the companionship of his wife and children. 

And as an Indian life is mmre or less a life of sepanu 
tion, it was now a joy to him to think that the brief 
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18M iwon of Government Home, Oeloatta, had been re- 
^placed tiie retarning realid^ of the Englidi fire-^ 
ride* 

fflyowtw At this time the great statesman had a son in his 
“^****‘ tenth year, at school with Mr. Carmalt, of Putney, 
on the banks of the Thames, ^e was tiie third son 
bom to George Canning ;f bora during what was 
perhaps the happiest period 'of his father’s life, his 
reridenoe at Gloucester Lodge. This was die boy’s 
birthplace. Lying between Brompton and Kensing' 
ton, it was at that time almost in the country. There 
was not, perhaps, a pleasanter place near Town. It 
had a strange,' memorable history, too, and it was 
among the notabilities of suburban London. In the 
days of Banelagh, it had been, under the name of 
the Florida Gardens, a lesser rival to that fashionable 
haunt ; and from this state, alter an interval of de> 
aertion and decay, it had developed into a royal 
rcridrace.) The Duchess of Gloucester bought the 
1807. Gardena, built there a handsome Italian, vil^ lived 
and died there, and, passing away, bequeathed her 
interest in the estate to the Princess Sophia, who 
sold it to Mr. Canning. And there, in this pleasant 
umbrageous retreat, on the I4th of December, 1812, 
was bom the third son of George Canning, who, in 
due course, was christened Charles John. 

In 1822, as I have said, when George Canning 

* **Tlw vnrallied purity of Mr. f At (bio time Chailee was tlw 
OHuiaafs donestio bfe,” leji bis sasoad surriTing soo, Tbs sUest, 
last aMnisaiaatastbiogrinbw,'' sad Gsoin Ohariei,Bom in April, 1801, 
bis lots of domsitis pleaiures (for died m llardi, 18M. lus aesoM 
altar his marriim he seldom as* biolbar was la tba naty. 
taadsd bis iatareouna with geaarsi t Baa Bell*a Ufa of Csaaiag. 
aoaittybMfoaddMsaoeeaiioatwbieb ebaptar s., wbieb aontaias aa aai« 
Us auto raadered uaatoidaUa), mated akateb M the ei^ bbtory of 
wars rawstdad by at maeb tirtua CHoasettatLedgik aad of tbs seeU 
aad datalioa aa atar tnesd tba aad domaatio eatiroamaats of tba 
hasN of aa lagHsb atataamaa.”— aiaat atataamaa’a raaidaaaa tbara. 
MralfO^CtaSady. 
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woke from his Innef dream Indian vioe-regal power ism. 
to take the aeala of fho Fordgn Office this boy 
Charles was under ihe scholaatic care of Mr. Carmalt, 
of Putn^. 'In those days his establishment enjoyed 
a great reputation. It was one of the laigest and 
best private schooliin the neighbourhood of London, 
perhaps in the whole kingdom, and as the sons of our 
highest noblemen mingled there with those td* our 
middle-class gentry, not a bad half-way house to the 
microcosm of Eton or Harrow. The impression which 
Charles Canning made upon the minds of his school- 
fellows was, on the whole, a favourable one. He was 
not a boy of brilliant parts, or of any large popu- 
larity; but he was remembered long afterwaj^ as 
one who, in a quiet, unostentatious way, made it 
manifest to ordinary observers that there was, in 
schoolboy language, “ something in him.” One, 
whose letter is now before me, and who was with 
him for nearly two years in the same room at the 
Putney school, remembered, after a lapse of more 
than a third part of a century, the admiration with 
which he then regarded young Canning’s “youthful 
indications of talent, and amiable and attractive 
manners.” 

Two years after George Canning’s surrender of the Ii«a 
Governor-Generalship, his son Charles left Mr. Car- 
malt’s and went to Eton. Eton ^vas very proud of the 
father’s great reputation, and eager to embrace the 
son ; fw, verily, George Canning had been an Etonian 
of Etonians, and had done as much, as a scholar and 
a wit, to make Eton flouridi, as any man of his age, 

It was, perhaps^ therdbre, in a spirit of pure grati- 
tude and veneration, and mth no “hope of future 
favours,” that worthy Provost Goodall, than whom 
perhaps no man ever bad a keener appreciation both 
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of scholairiiip and of on intimation made to him 
that Geoige Canning wished his son to be entered as 
an oppidan, sent Mr. Chapman, one of the masters of 
, the school,* who had been selected as the boy’s tutor, 
to examine him at Gloucester Lodge. These exami- 
nations, which determine the place in the school 
which the boy is to take, are commonly held in the 
tutor’s house at Eton, not beneath the parental roof. 
But the Minister’s son was examined in hb father’s 
library and in hb father’s presence at Gloucester 
Lodge; a double trial, it may be thought, of the 
young student’s nerve, and not provocative of a sue- 
. cessful dbplay of scholarship. But it was success- 
fuLf Charles Canning was declared to be fit for the 
fourth form, and on the 4th of September, 1824, he 
commenced his career. It b on record that he was 
*^sent up for good” for hb proficiency in Latin verse. 
It b on record, also, if the recording minbter at 
Eton does not kindly blot out such traces of boyish 
error, that he was also sent up for bad ; in more cor- 
rectvEtonian phraseology, ‘*in the bill,” marked for 
the flog^ng block. And it is traditional that the 
avenging hand of Head-master Keate was sometimes 
stayed by a tender reluctance to apply the birch to 
the person of Secretary Canning’s son. On the whole, 
perhaps, it b hbtoric^y true that, at Eton, he had 
no very marked reputation of any kind. He was 
good-looking, and a gentleman, which goes for some- 
tiling ; but I do not know that he was a great rower, 


* AtowaidsBifbop of Colombo; 

BOW fctifod* 

t I.am indebted for Uds ineident 
to Sir Robert Pbillimore. Qneen’t 
Adfoente. The mmmndnm from 
wbieb it » taken adda: **1116 well- 
kaown deaerinlioB of the tloni in 
* flnt MM, -Interaa masno 
ponlaaB^* Iw.. waa 
eTfor tbetmlor 



r, and the Biahop now 
renmhera toe aniietj with wliicii 
llie father watched the eaaaj of liia 
eon, and the amile of approfal which 
greeted hia mdingof the rather dif- 
fleiiU traaaiiioiii *QMoa acd 
motoa»* fre.» aod the InaPNot ao 
bad,* which fbllowad at the ohae of 
the whole kanahtioa.** 
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a great cricketer, or a great swimmer, or was in any isss. 
sense an athlete of the first water and the admira- 
tion of hu companions; .and, scholastically, it is re- 
membered of him that he had “a reputation rather 
for intelligence, accurate, and painstaking, than for 
refined scholanhip, or any remarkable powers of 
composition.” 

But on pasting away from Eton, the stature of his 
mind, was soon greatly enlarged. At the close of 
1827, having risen to the Upper divition of the fifth 
form, he received the parting ^fts of his school- 
fellows ; and soon afterwards became the private 
pupil of the ^v. John Shore, a nephew of Sir John 
Shore, Governor-General of India, and known to a 
later generation as Lord Teignmouth. This worthy 
Christian gentleman and ripe scholar lived, but with- 
out Church preferment, at Potton, a quiet little 
market-town in Bedfordshire, receiving pupils there 
of the better sort. Among the inmates of his house 
was the grandson of the first Lord Harris, with whom 
Charles Canning entered into bonds of friendship, 
riveted at Oxford, strengthened in public life at 
home, and agun by strange coincidence in India, 
and broken only by death. Here, doubtless, hu 
made great progress in achplarship. Perhaps the 
death of his. father, and the after-honours which AvamfS 
were conferre^n the family, and, more than all, the 
subsequent calamitous end of his elder brother,* 
awakenedAvithin him a sense of the responsibilities 
of his petition, and roused him to new exertions. 

Though bom the third in succession of Geoige Can- 
ning’s sons, he was now the eldest, the only one. He 
and his tister alone survived. He was now the heir 
to a peerage, sufficiently, though not splendidly, en- 

* Williui Pilt CuBias; tbea s dmwiiad while iMtUag et Mideia^ 

Ce^'tam ia the Itojal Navy, wee ia September, 1888. 
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1856. dowed, and lliere was « public career before him. 

He applied himaelf to his bMka^ 

Oiford. ' His next step ^ras to the Univeisity. In Decern* 
her, 1828, he was entered on the roll as- a Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, as hb father had been en- 
tered just forty years before. . Among the fore- 
most of his follow-students were Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Bruce, and Mr. Robert Phillimore,t all of whom 
lived to take parts, more or less prominent, in public 
aflairs. Among other members of the same distin- 
guished house,' at that time, was the young Lord 
lanoolu, hmr to the Dukedom of Newcastle, and the 
rq>resmitative o( the great Scotch House of Ramsay, 
ennobled by the Earldom of Dalhousie. But the 
most intimate of all his assodates was the present 
Lord De TaUey, with whom he lived in the closest 
bonds of fiiend^p to the latest day of his life. By 
him, and a fow othor chosen comiumions, he was 
dearly loved and mudi respected ; but neither achiev- 
ing nor seeking extenuve popularity among hb co- 
temporaries^ he was r^;arded by the outer University 
wotid as a man of a reserved and distant manner, 
and of a somewhat cold and unimpulnve tempera- 
ment The fow in the ini^er rirde knew that he was 
not cold; knew that he had a true loving heart, very 
loyal and ccmstuit in its affections ; knew that in the 
society of hb fomSiar friends he had a pleasant, a 
goiial, and sometimes a playful manner, that he had 
a fine admlaily taste^ a frmd of quiet humour, a keen 
a|q>reciatiim of dwraeter, and that he was all in all a 
d^l^tfril companion. Tbey had great h(^ too^ of 
hb foture career, titong^ he did not seem to be ambi- 

* B asrf mwdy to wibiiwl f As pnint aM4) ChaMdlor 
urn thtwkkwsf Owifs at Um laAsqaer; ttw kt* 

m his dsiith, wm anSlsi • BaiD. GatsroorGsMral of Isdiai 
oountsiavilkisMMirlohitaliMl sJ ths y oiirt Qswo'S AJroosU. 
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tiovs; .nay, nther, it iqppeared to thoM who dosdy iSM. 
ofawr^ him, that he>wa8 haunted and held back by 
the thouf^t'of hia ftther*li renown, and a diffidence of 
his own capadfy to nuuntain the glories of the name. 

But, although he did not care to take part in the 
proceedings of debating societies, and, apparently, 
took small interest in tl^e politics of the great worid, 
he was anxious that at least his University career 
should do no dishonour to his lineage, and that if he 
oould not be a great statesman, ho might not stain 
the sdiolarly reputation enjoyed by tvro generations 
of Cannings before him. He strove, therefore^ and 
with good results, to perfect himself in the dasric 
languages ; and even more assiduous were his endea- 
vours to obtain a mastery over his own language. 

At an eariy age he acquir^ a thoroughly good Eng- 
lish style; not resonant or pretentious; notsplintory 
or smart ; but; pure, fluent, transparent, with the 
meaning ever vudbie beneath it, as pebbles beneath 
the dearest stream. 

Hu eflbrts here good fruit In 1881, he wrote a 
Latin Prise Poem, on the “ Captivity of Caractacos;** 
and redted it in the great hall of Christ Churdi, 
standing beneath his father’s picture.* And in the 

* I am ladAted (or tiiit to Sir in tlm primo of joutb. rocallioglqr 
Bdmii PliQUmore. I ffifo llie iooi- hia amlnriitl/ handaonio oonatoBaffioa 
doat in hia own worda: '*ln the the noUe reaturea of the potirait, 
year 18 S 1 . hewontheChriatCImroh while repealing the fdaaaieal priao 
pfiae ftc Latin wane. The aatjeet poem, which would hare glad«miil 
waa^GaraetaeuaOaptifuaBomamin- hia iMlier’a heart. Genandlrai^- 
greditur.* Theyeraea were» aa naual, the raaideat memhera cl Ohriat 
redted in the bidL It waa a remark- Ghuroh alone oompoae the andieiiro 
aUe aoeae. la that magattoent whoa the priaa poem ia redted. But 
henquetUg-ioom are hang the per- on tbie oeoaiion there waa a alnuigcr 
trdta of arudonts who liaro rdleoted pnaeat-^bo old Idiliful friend of 
honour upon the Hoaee which reared Mr. Canning, hia liauneh political 
them by the diatinetiona which Uiqr adherent through life— Hr. Stoigra 
have won in after life. Underaeatn Boufoe. He nad travaUed from 
the i^rdt of Oeoige Canning, the London for the porpoae of witneaa- 
reooiicotion of whoae brilliant oareer ing the drat oonaiderable adilevn. 
nnd nnUmel(y end waa atill fteah ia meat of the yonnger Cnanliig.**— 
the memory of men, atood the aon, MS, Mematwuhm 
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18 M Easter term of 1888 he took hit dtgrte^ with hi^ 
honours: a first class in Clataiot, and a teoond in 
' Mathematics. He was then in his ti^ty-first year ; 
and Parliammit would soon be open to^h^. But he 
was in no hur^ to Ont^r upon the realitieB of public 
life. He was diffident of his oratorical powers; he 
was constitutionally shy; and it did not appear fb 
him that the House of Commons was a theatre in 
which he was ever likely to make a successful ap> 
pearance. Moreover, he had other work in hand air 
that time ; other yearnings to keep down any youn|; 
ambitions that might be mounting within him. Love 
and courtship filled up a sweet interlude in his life, 
as they do in the lives of most men whose story is 
worth telling ; and, in due course, they bore the rich 
fruit of happy wedlock. On the 6th of September, 
1 835, the Honourable Charles John Canning espoused 
the Honourable Charlotte Stuart, eldest daughter eif 
Lord Stuart De Rothesay ; a lady of a serene and 
gentle beauty, and many rare gifts of mind. 

But, dtter a year of wedded life, he was prevailed 
u^on to enter Parliament; and in August, 1886, he 
was returned for Warwick. In that month, however. 
Parliament was prorogued ; and on its reassembling 
at the comimenceiuent of the following year he was 
content to be a silent member. His opportunities, 
indeed, were very few, for his whole career in the 
House of Commons extended over a period of little 
more than six weeks. During the month of February 
and the early part of March he attended in his place 
with prmseworthy regularity.* But, on the 15th of 
the latter montli, his mother, Visuountess Canning, 
died ; and, on the 24th of April, he took his seat in 
the House of Lords. 

* Hit Mme it to be found in ell Gofemment, but more frequentij 
tbe prineifinl divitiou litU. He foted with it. 
eoiueiimet ngniuti Lord Mclnoume*t 
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For neaify twenty yean he sate in that House, ISSMI 
taking no very prominent part in the debates, but 
doing hk duty in a quiet, unostentatious way, and 
gradually ma^g for hiinself a reputation os a con- 
adentious, painstaking young statesman, who might 
some day do good ^rvice to Iiis country and honour 
to his great name. His political opinions, which 
were shared by most of his distinguished cptempo- 
raries at Christ Church, were characterised by that 
diastened liberalism which had found its chief ex* 
ponentin Sir Robert Peel; and when, in 1841, that 
great Parliamentary leader was invited to form a 
Ministry, Lord Canning, Lord Lincoln, and Mr. 
Gladstone were offered, and accepted, official seats. 

The seals of the Foreign Office had been placed in . 
the hands of Lord Aberdeen. He had a high opi* 
ni<m of, and a personal regard for. Lord Canning, 
and there was no one whom the veteran statesman 
wiriied so much to associate with liimself in office as 
George Canning’s son. About the same time another 
distinguished member of the House of Lords was also 
moved by a strong desire to have the benefit of the 
young statesman’s official co-operation and personal 
companionship. This ^ras jLord EUenborough, who, 
on toe fi)rmation of the Peel Ministry, had been ap* 
pointed Plerident of the Board of Control, but who 
had subsequently been selected to succeed Lord Auck- 
land as Governor-General of India. He offered to 
take Canping with him in the capacity of Private 
Secretary. 

Cie^table as this offer was to the discernment of 
Lord EUenborough, and made in perfect sinoerity, it 
was one little likely to be accepted by a man of high . 
apcial poutitm, go^ poUtical prospects, and a suffi- 
dapt siqpply of tl^e world’s wealth. Lord Canning 
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elected to remain in England, and entered offidal life 
as Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affiurs. He 
liked his work ; he did it well ; and he had. the entire 
confidence of his chief. But he did not take an active 
part in the debates and discussions of the House of 
Lords. The presence, in the same Chamber, of the 
Chief of his Department relieved him from the re- 
sponsibility of ministerial explanations and replies, 
and his constitutional reserve forbade all unnecessary 
displays. It was not, indeed, until the Session of 
1846 found him in the office of Chief Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests, that he took any prominent 
part in the business of the House. If the position 
which he then held afforded no opportunity for the 
development of his powers either as an orator or a 
debater, it kept him continually in Parliamentary 
harness, and the training was of service to him. .It 
lasted, however, but a little time. At the end of 
June, 1846, Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues re- 
signed ; and a Whig Cabinet was formed under the 
leadership of| Lord John Russell. 

Lord Canning was then “ in opposition j” but, in 
heart, he was a Liberal, and willing to support 
liberal measures, without reference to the distinc- 
tions of party. When, therefore, in May, 1848, 
Lord Lansdowne moved the second reading of the 
Jewish Disabilities Bill, Lord Canning was the first 
to speak in support of it. He answered Lord Ellen- 
borough, who had moved the amendment, and he 
voted against all his old colleagues then in the Upper 
House, with the exception of Lord Hardinge. But 
in 1 850 he supported, in a speech displaying an entire 
mastery of the subject, the resolution of Lord Derby 
condemnatory of the Foreign Policy^ of Lord Pal- 
merston ; and he spoke against the Ecclesiastical 
Tides Bill, introduced by Lord John RusselL So 
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little, indeed, wwk he considered to ^ pledged to any 
party, that when the .Boasell Oalnn^ reingned in the 
aprii^ of 1851, and Lord Derby was invited to form 
an adhninistration, the great Conservative leader saw 
no reason why he should not invite Canning to be- 
come a memW of it The offer then made was a 
tempting one, for it was the offer of a seat in the 
Cabinet second in importance only to that of the 
First Minister. I'o the son of George Canning it 
was especially tempting, for it was the offer of the 
seals of the Fordgn Office. In that office the father 
had built up his reputation, and the son had already 
laid the foundation of an honourable career of states- 
manship. It was the department which, above all 
others. Lord Canning best knew and most desired. 
He had served.a long apprraticeship in it, and if his 
humility suggested any doubts of bis capacity to 
direct its affairs, they must have been removed by 
the manner in which he was invited to take their 
direction. 

The offer now made to him was made through his 
old official chief. Lord Aberdeen, who pressed him to 
accept it But there were mapy grave considerations 
whi^ caused him to hFtita|e. He had sat for some 
years on the same ministerial bench with Lord 
Derby, but the latter had separated himself fix>m his 
party, and the cause of the disruption was the liberal 
commercial policy of Sir Robert Peel, in &vour of 
which Canning had freely declared his opinions. He 
had condemn^ the foreign policy of the Whig party ; 
but, on the other hand, there were matters of home 
government, in which his liberality was ffir in ad- 
vance of the opinions of Lord Derby and his col- 
leagues ; and, on the whole, he felt that he could not 
honestly and consistently support the Administration 
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usuw. which he was invited io enter. % judged rightly, 
and in such a caae he judged wisely. Lord Derby 
failed to construct a Ministry, and the Whigs re- 
sumed office for another year. This was the turning- 
point vi Lord Canning’s career ; and it is impossible 
to say how diffinrent might havebeen the story which 
1 am now about to write, if these overtures had been 
accepted. 

In the following year. Lord Derby again endea- 
voured, and with better success^ to form a Ministry, 
but its career was of brief duration. In November, 
its place was filled by an Administration under the 
premiership of Lord Aberdeen, composed of the lead- 
ing members of the Governments both of Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord John RusselL In this Coalition 
Ministry Lord Canning held the office Postmaster- 
General Though held by many a distinguished 
man, the post was not one to satisfy the desires of an 
ambitious one. But he was not ^^ppointed or dis- 
couraged. He knew the difficulties which lay in the 
path of bis leader,* and he addressed himsetf cheer- 
fully and assiduously to his work, with a steadfast 
resolution to elevate the importance of the appoint- 
ment he held, by doing ic it the largest possible 
amount of public good. In this office he had first 
an opportunity of displaying that high consdentious 
courage which bean up and steers right on, in spite 
of the penalties and mortifications of temporafy un- 
popularity. 'What was wrong he endeavoured to set 
riglit ; and knowing how much depended on the per- 
sonal exertions of individual mmi, he strove, even 

* III a ** coalition miiiisin’* there amoimieiiU Iben made the aeala of 
it neceaaarilj an exccptioaal number the Foie^ Oflloe fislh in the fliat 

of elaimanta for the higher ofBcet inttano^ to Lord John RnitelL 
with aeata in the CUinct. In the 
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at .the o^enie of oartain very elamoroaa vested into- 1S3C4& 
restf^ to obtain the utmost poanble amount of oom> 
peten^ for die peifinmance of all the higher depart- 
mental duties. During his administration of the 
Post-office many importimt reforms were instituted, 
and much progress made in good work already com- 
menced. So effectually, indeed, had he mastered all 
the complicated details of the department, that when 
the CoaUtion Ministiy was dissolved and a new Go- 
vernment formed under Lord Palmerston, the public 
interests required that there should be no change at 
the Post-office ; so Lord Canning was reappointed to 
his old office, but with further acknowledgment of 
bis good services in the shape of a seat in the Cabinet. 

But it was not ordered that he should hold the office 
much longer. There was more stirring work in store 
for him. His old fiiend and cotemporary, Lord Dal- 
houtie, was coming home from India, and it was 
necessary that a new Governor-General should be 
appoint^ in his place. Practically the selection, in 
sudi cases, was madh by the Imperial Government, 
but constitutionally the appointment emanated from 
the East India Company. The Pretident of the 
Board of Control and ihe Chairman of the Court, 
of Directors commonly took counsel together, when 
the Cabinet had diosen tiieir man; and then the 
nomination was formally submitted to the Court. 

There is always, in such cases, much internal doubt 
and conflict among those with whom tiie selection 
rests, and much ^peculation and discusmon in the 
outer world. It was believed in this instance, that 
some member of the Ministry would be appointed ; 
but people said in ^igland, as th^ said in India, 
that it would be no easy thing to find a fit successor 
for Lord Dalhonsie; and when at last it transpired 
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181 MB. Iliat the choice had Mien on Lord Canning, men 
shook their heads and asked each other \rhedier there 
was anything great about him but his name. In 
Parliament the propriety of the appointment was 
questioned by some noi^ speakers, and tiiere was a 
general feeling in society that the appointment was 
rather a mistake. But those who knew Lord Can- 
ning — ^those espedally who had worked with him — 
knew that it was no mistake. They knew that there 
was the stuff in him of which great administrators 
are made. 

AppoisfaMBt On the first day of August a Court of Directors 

nTTrAtwrir ^ India House, and Lord Canning was 

•Uftisss. introduced to take the accustomed oath. On the 
evening of that day the Company gave, in honour of 
their new servant, one of those magnificent enter- 
tainments at which it was their wont to bid God- 
speed to those who were going forth to do their work. 
Those banquets were great facts and great oppor- 
tunities. It was discovered soon afterwards that the 
expenditure upon them was a profligate waste of the 
public ifioney. But the Government of a great em- 
pire, spending nothing upon the splendid foppery of 
a Court, was justified in thinking that, without 
offence, it nught thus do honour to its more distin- 
guitiied servants, and that, not the turtle and the 
venison, but the hospitality and the courtesy of the 
Directors^ thus publicly bestowed upon the men who 
had done their work well in <avil or military life, 
would find ample recompense in increased loyalty 
and devotion, and more energetic service. Many a 
gallant soldier and many a wise administrator carried 
bade- with him to India the big card of the East 
India Company inviting him to dinner at the London 
Tavern, and religioosly preserved it as one of the 
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most cherished records of an honourable career, lsss-56. 
There were many, tbo, who hoarded among their 
dearest recollections the memory of the evening when 
diey saw, perhaps for the first and the last time, 
England’s greatest statesmen and w'arriors, and heard 
them gravely discourse on the marvel and the miracle 
of our Ind^ Empire. Nor was it a small thing 
that a man selected to govern a magnificent de- 
pendency beyond the seas, should thus, in the pro-, 
sence of his old and his new masters, and many of 
his coadjutors in the great work before him, publicly 
accept his commission, and declare to the people in 
the West and in the East the principles which were 
to regulate his conduct and to shape his career. The 
words uttered on these occasions rose far above the 
ordinary conviml level of after-dinner speeches. 

There was a gravity and solemnity in them, appre- 
ciated not merely by those who heard them spoken, 
but by thousands also, to whom the Press conveyed 
them, in the country which they most concerned; 
and on the minds of the more intelligent Natives the 
fiu:t of this grand ceremonial of departure niade a 
deep impression, and elevated in their ima^ations 
the dignity of the coming luler. 

Seldom or never had this ceremonial assumed a 
more imposing character than that which celebrated 
the appointment of Lord Canning to the Governor- 
Generalship of India. In the great Banqueting Hall 
of the London Tavern were assembled on that Ist 
of August many members of the Cabinet, including 
among them some of Canning’s dearest fnends ; others 
besides of his old companions and fellow-students; 
and all the most distinguished of the servants of the 
Company at that time in the country. Mr. Elliot 
Macna^^ten, Churman of the East India Company, 
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1865-66. presided, and after dinner proposed the accustomed 
toasts. It was natural and right that, when doing 
honour to the newly-appointed Governor-General, the 
speaker should pay a fitting tribute to the distin- 
guished statesman who was then bringing his work 
to a close ; it was natural and graceful that tribute 
should be paid also to the worth of the elder Canning, 
who had done India good service at home, and had 
been selected to hold tlie great office abroad which 
his son was proceeding to fill ; but there was some- 
thing to a comparatively untried man perilous in 
such associations, and the younger Canning, with 
instinctive modesty, shrunk from the invidious sug- 
gestion. Perhaps there Averc some present AA'ho drcAV 
comparisons, unfavourable to the son, between the 
early careers of the two Cannings, Avhich had entitled 
them to this great distinction ; but Avhen the younger 
stood up to speak, every one Avas struck — the many 
judging by busts and pictures, and the feAv recalling 
the living likeness of George Canning — by his great 
resemblance to his father. The singularly handsome 
face, the intellectual countenance, and, o^x* all, the 
noble “ Canning broAV,” like a block of white marble, 
bespoke no common cttpacity for empire, and gave 
emphatic force to the words he uttered. He said,* 
after the usual expression of thanks for the kind 
words spoken, and the kind reception accorded to 
them, that the kindness which he had received had 
not created any delusion in his mind, for whether he 
contemplated the magnitude of the task that aAvaited 
him, or the great achievements of the distinguished 
men who had preceded him, he was punfully senable 
that the labourer lA’as unequal to the great work that 
had been entrusted to his hands. He was not 
ashamed to confess that there were times whmi he 
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was tempted to diiink from the raqraniubility that 185S-S(L 
awaited him. Bnt tflia frelin|^ he added, was not 
inconsistent with his determination to devote aU the 
enei^es of his mind, every hour, nay, every minute 
of his time, every thought and every inspiration, to 
the discharge of the^uties which he had that day ac- 
cepted from the hands pf the Company. There were, 
however, other considerations, which had greatly re- 
assured and encouraged him : ** You have,” he said, 
turning to the Chairman, ‘‘assured me, this day, of 
what you rightly describe as the generous confidence 
and co-operation of the Court of Directors. I thank 
you for that assurance, and I rely on it implicit^, 
for I know that the body of which you are the head 
are, wherever they bestow their confidence, no nig- 
gards in supporting those who honestly and faith- 
fully serve them.” And then, not perhaps without a 
knowledge of what, more than a quarter of a century 
before, his father had said on a nmilar occanon,* he 
added, “I feel that I can also rely on the cordial 
support and sympathy of iny noble friend at the head 
of the Government, and of all those colleagues with 
whom I have had the proud satisfaction of serving as 
a Minister of the Crown, but, above all, I delict in 
the co-operation — ^for on that I must daily and hourly 
rely — of those two admirable bodies, the Civil Service 
and the Army of India. I hardly know whether 
th^ is uiy feature of our Government, any portion 
of our institutions, upon which Englishmen may look 
with more honest exaltation than those two noble 

* Tbe oeoiiimi iHiided to wat Um nm Um tiiitoiiaa of any monarehy 
fatewdl baaiiaM ciTa by tlie Saat waiah, witiim a pnm tioM^ haa pro- 
India Conpany to Sir John Ualeoln. daeed ao maa am of the Srtt 
on ilia anpointinent to tho Mtam- takato in eifil and aiflitaiy Hfe, aa 
ment of Bombay. it was that ]a& mm list tiained for heraebl 
Gcoqn Cumbw anid : **11010 oan- and than gma to thabr natire 
not be foond in the hktoiy of In- eaeatiy.** 
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U55-6A. branches of our Public Service. The men of those 
branches have done much fo^ the advancement of 
India, and have sent forth from their ranks men who 
were efficient in war and peace, in numbers of which 
any monarchy in Europe might be proud, and who 
have rescued their countrymen from charges foimerly, 

I and not unjustly, levelled against them of dealing 
sometimes too harshly with those whom they were 
bound to succour and protect. Sir, it is the posses- 
uon of such men which enables you to exhibit a 
spectacle unequalled in the world’s history — that of 
a hundred and fifty millions of people submitting in 
peace and contentment, in a country teeming with 
wefdth, to the government of strangers and aliens.” 

Then, after a few more words on the high charac* 
ter of the Ser^’ices, and a brief declaration of the fact 
that he assumed office without a single promise or 
pledge to any expectant,” he proceeded with increased 
gravity and solemnity of utterance, almost, indeed, 
as one under the spell of prophecy: “I know not 
what course events may take. I hop'e and pray that 
we mky not reach the extremity of wa; 1 wish for 
a peaceful time of office, but 1 cannot forget that in 
our Indian Empire that* greatest of all blessings de- 
pends upon a greater variety of chances and a more 
precarious tenure than in any other quarter of the 
globe. We must not forget that in the sky of India, 
serene as it is, a small cloud may arise, at first no 
bigger than a man’s hand, but which, growing larger 
and larger, may at last threaten to burst, and over- 
whelm us wiUi ruin. What has happened once may 
happen again. The disturbing causes have diminished 
certainly, but they are not dispelled. We have still 
discontented and heterogeneous peoples united under 
our sway we have still ndghbonrs before whom wc 
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cannot altogether lay^ aside oar watchfalneas; and we isss-se. 
have a frontier configuration that renders it possible 
that in any quarter, at any moment, causes of colli- 
sion may arise. Besides, so intricate are our relatio: s 
with some subsidiary states, that I doubt whether in 
an empire so vast* and so situated it is in the power 
of the wisest Government, the most peaceful and the 
most forbearing, to command peace. But if we can- 
not command, we can at least deserve it, by taking 
care that honour, good faith, and ftur dealing are on 
our ride ; and then if, in spite of us, it should become 
necessary to strike a blow, we can strike with a dear 
conscience. With blows so dealt the struggle must 
be short and the issue not doubtful. But I gladly 
dismiss from my mind apprehensions that inay not 
be realised, and joyfully recognise a large arena of 
peaceful usefulness, in which I hope for your kind 
assistance and co-operation.” 

Equally surprised were the few then present, who 
were iamiliar mth Lord Canning’s pariiamcntary 
utterances, and the many, who had never heard him 
speak, but had been told that he was “no orator;" 
for the speech which they now heard from his lips 
was all that sudi a spedbh ought to have been. It was 
impresrive rather than impasrioned ; slowly spoken, 
with a ddiberate gravi^, every sentence making 
itself fdt, and eveiy word making itself heard in the 
farthest comers of that great Banqueting Hall. 

There were few present in whose estimation the 
speaker had not risen before he resumed his seat; 
few present who did not, years afterwards^ remember 
with strong emotion that picture of the little doud 
riring in an une3q>ected quarter, and in time obscur- 
ing the ftimament and overshadowing the land. 

Some, perhaps, thought also of another qpeedi, then 
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I8st-S8. ddivered a more practised 8|>eaker ; for the First 
Minuter of tiie Crown, on that August evening, let 
fan some memorable words. It was onl^ in common 
course that he diould speak of the qualifications of 
his colleague for the high office to which he had been 
appmnted ; only in common course that he should 
express his gratitude to the Company who so mate- 
rially lightened the cares of the Sovereign aud her 
Ministers. But when Lord Palmerston dwelt on 
** the ngnificant fact that, whereas of old all civilisa- 
tion came from India, through Egypt, now wc, who 
were then barbarians, were cwrying back civilisation 
and enlightenment to the parent source,” and added, 
“ perhaps it might be our lot to confer on the count- 
less miWons of India a higher and a holier ^ft than 
any real human knowledge; but that must be left 
to the hands of time and the gradual improvement 
of the people,” he supplemented Lord Canning’s pro- 
phecy, though he knew it not, and pointed to the 
quarter from which the little doud was to arise. 

But although Lord Canning had been sworn in at 
die India House, and had stood before the magnates 
of the land as Governor-General elect, he was still a 
member of the Cabinet and her Majesty’s Postmaster- 
General. Parliament was prorogued on the 14th of 
August, and in accordance with that wise official 
usage, which recognises the necessity of holidays no 
less for statesmen than for schoolboys, the Queen’s 
Ministers dispersed themselves over die country, and 
Lord Canning went to Scotland. It had been setded 
that he should receive from the hands of Lord Dal- 
honsie the runs of Indian Government on the 1st of 
Februaiy, 1856, and his arrangementB, involving a 
short scgonm in Egypt, and virits to Ceylon, Bombay, 
and Madras^ had been madewith aviewto his arrival 
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at Calcutta on that day. But at Dalhouaie’a own re- isss-M 
quest, his rcsignation^'os subsequently deferred to the 
1st of March. When this request was first made to 
him, Canning thought that the intention of the change 
was simply to allow the old Governor-General more 
time not only to consummate the annexation of Oude, 
but to confront the first difficulties of the revolution ; 
and it appeared to hifn, thinking this, that the (lost- 
ponement might be interpreted alike to his own and 
to his predecessor's disadvantage. It might have been 
said that the new Governor-General shrank from en- 
countering the dangers of the poution, or that the 
measure was so distasteful to him, on the score of its 
injustice, that he could not bring himself to put his 
hand to the work Both assumptions would have 
been utterly erroneous. The question of the Annexa- 
tion of Oude had been a Cabinet question, and as a 
member of the Cabinet, Lord Canning had ipven his 
assent to the polic}', which, after much discussum in 
Leadenhall and in Downing-street, found final ex^Ks- 
sion in the Court’s despatch of the 19th of November. 

The policy itself had been already determined, al- 
though the precise terms of the instructions to be sent 
to the Government of India w'ere still under conside- 
ration, whmi Dalhouue’s proposal reached him ; and 
he was willing to accept idl the responnbiiities of the 
measure. The proposed delay, therefore, did not at 
first right please him ; but when, from a later letter, 
he learnt timt Dalhourie required a few more wedca of 
office, not for spedal, but for general purposes; that 
he nee^ time to gather up the ends of a large 
number of administrative detuls, the case was alter^ 
and he assented, with the concurrence of the Court of 
Directors, to the change.* 

* " Ai Inig.'' he wrote to tbf Chainua, "atiktaracd apesOale 
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A few days afterwards, Lord Canning tnmed his 
face again towards the South, to superintend the final 
arrangements for his departure, and to take leave of 
his frienda Thus the month of October and the 
greater part of November were passed ; but not with- 
out some study of Indian questions, some useful train- 
ing for file great work upon which he was about to 
enter. On the 21st of November he wojit by com- 
mand to Windsor, accompanied by Lady Canning, 
who was among her Majesty's cherished fnends, and 
on the 23rd returned to London, after taking final 
leave of the Queen. Another day or two, and he had 
commenced his overland journey to the East. From 
the French capital he wrote, on the last day of No- 
vember : “ I intended to leave Paris this afternoon, 
but I received notice in the morning that the Emperor 
wished to 80(5 me to-morrow, so that it will be Tuesday 
morning (December 4th) before we embark at Mar- 
seilles. We still hope to reach Alcxandiia on the 
lOUi." He arrived there, however, not before the 
12th^ and after a day’s halt pushed on to Cairo, 
where he was received and entertained magnificently 
by orders of the Pacha, who was at that time absent 
from his capital. 

The party consisted of Lord and Lady Canning, 
his nepWw Lord Hubert de Burgh,* Captain Bou- 

aloM^ I felt tbai tbere was some will be agreeable and convenient to 
difloultj In makinff the obanse pro- biin» and probablj advautageous to 
poaed Lord Damousie, ana some tbe public interests. I hope, tbere- 
viak of ita intention being misrepre- fore, that jou will feel no dufficultj 
seated to Uie disadfantage of both in complying with Lord Dalhousie^ 
of us. But it ia now dear that for wish, dt puttinn off mj succession 
other leaaons, apart from Oude. and until tne day ue namee.”— Zerd 
for ike general windiim up of tbe CoHiunff h Mr, Mrm»gklm^ 
work oaliia haada, it will be a great imhw 90, 1855.— jKff. Oorritpmid-^ 
help to him to have a moath more eeca 

time. These are hia very words to * Afterwards Lord Hubert Caa- 
me; aadleamiotheaitate, sofaraa aing. 

1 am eoaeemed, to do that which 
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verie, A.D.C., and Dr. Leckie. There was abundant 18 S 6 -SS 
time for an exploration of the wonders of Egypt, and, 
as the fine climate of the country invited « protracted 
sojourn there^ it was arranged that some weeks should 
be spent in pleasant and profitable excursions, and 
that they should embark at Suez about the middle of 
the month of January. “ The Pacha was in Upper 
Egypt until to-day,” Vrote Lord Canning to Mr. 
Macnaghteu, on the 17th of December, “when he 
returned to this neighbourhood. I am to sec him 
to-morrow, and on the following day we set out on 
our expedition up the Nile. Thanks to a steamer, 
which the Pacha lends us, we shall be able to accom- 
plish all we wish, and to embark on the Feroza imme- 
diately upon its arrival at Suez, which, according to 
a letter from Lord Dalhousie, that met me at Alex- 
andria, will not be until close upon the 12th of 
January. . . . The magnificence, not to say extrava- 
gance, of our reception here far exceeds anything 
that I had expected. I shall need to be very profuse 
of my thanks to the Pacha to-morrow.” 

It would be pleasant to follow Lord Canning and 
his family on their river-voyage, the grateful ex- 
periences of which he h^ himself recorded, but these 
personal incidents have no Annexion with the stem 
story before me, and the temptation, therefore, to 
enlarge upon them must be resisted. The programme 
of his movements given in the above letter to the 
Chairman of the Company, was realised mth but 
little departure from the original design. The Go- 
vernor-General dect bdted at Aden, where, under 
the guidance of Brigadier Coghlan*>-an officer of 
the Company’s Artillery, one of those excellent 


* Aftenraida Sir William Coghlan, K.C.B. 
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iss'ft- public; servants who^ partly in a military, partly 
H in a diplomatic capadty, represent great interests and 
undertake great respon^ilities in the East — ^Lord 
Canning made his first acquaintance with the Sepoy 
Army of India. From Aden he steamed to Bombay, 
where he arrived on the 28th of ^Januaiy, 1856, and 
first planted his foot on Indian soil “ 1 found," he 
wrote to Mr. Macnaghten on^ the 2nd of Februaty, 
that Lord Dalhousic had pven orders that I should 
be received uith die full honours of Governor-General 
in possession ; and of course I did nothing to check or 
escape from the demonstrations with which we wero . 
met, though I did not desire or expect them. I have 
been unccasiDgly busy for two-thi^ of every twenty- 
four hours since our arrival ; and by the 5th or 6th, 
I hope to have seen iicariy all that calls for ocular in- 
specdon in the dty and its neighbourhood. We shall 
then cmbaric for Madras; for I have given up all 
thoughts of stopping at Ceylon, unless to coal, and 
hope to arri%'e there on the 14th or 15th. I cannot 
sti|Bdcntlyo(m^tulatemys(df on having come round 
by this President^. It has shown me much that' I 
should not easily liavc learnt otherwise." It was a 
disappointment to him that he had not time to visit 
Ceylon, for his old Eton tutor, Chapman, had de- 
velcqied into Bishop oi Colombo, and there would 
have been a grand eld Etonian pleasure, on both sides, 
ill talking over old times. But there was consolation 
in the thought that his friend Lord Harris, hu fellow- 
pujal in the Bedfordshire market-town, was Governor 
of Madras. In that presidency he spent a fow plea- 
sant days, sojourning at Guindy, and then on the 
25th February mA out to face the realities of 
Indian Government, uid steamed up the Bay of 
Bengd. 
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On tbe last day of February, Lord Canning dis* TNnin tt, 
andMutked at Calcutta; and, proceeding to Govern- 
inent House, at once took hb oaths of office and his 
seat in CounffiL It is the custom in such casea No 
time is left for any question to arise as to who is 
Govmnor-General of India. So brief did the whole 
operation appear to hiqi, that he wrote home that he 
h^ been sworn in and installed “ within five minutes 
after touching land.” As his dignities and responsi- 
bilities commenced at once, so did his work. At the 
end his first week of office, he wrote that such had 
been the pressure of public business, that he had 
found time only for “ one look out of doors ” rince he 
arrived. During that first week Lord Dalhourie 
taimed in Calcutta, and tbe past and future of the 
Government of India were discussed with interest, 
the depths of which were stirred by varying drcum- 
stances, betwemi those earnest-minded men ; the one 
all readiness to teach, the other all eagerness to learn. 

Dull and prosaic as its details often appear to Eng- 
lishmen at a distance, it is difficult to describe the 
living interest with wluch statesmen in India of all 
classes, from the hi^M to the lowest, perpetually 
Kgaid their vrork. / , 

No man ever undertook the office of Governor- Fint dtji of 
General of India under tjit impresrion that it would 
be a sinecure. But it is s^rcely less true that no 
man, vdiatever <^Mnion be |i^y have formed in Eng- 
land, evw (mter^ upon' ite duties without discover- 
ing Aat he had gready underrated the extent of its 
laboniB. The current of work is so strong and so 
eondnuous ; so many waters meet together to swell 
the stream; that at tot even a stnmg man trying to 
breast it may fisd that he is in danger of being oveF- 
whelmed. Time lessens the ffifflculty; but at the 
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outset, the multiplicity of unfamiliar detidls distracts 
and bewilders even the sharpest iiiat and the clearest 
brain ; and the first result is apt to be a chaos. ' Box 
after box is placed upon the Goveihor-Gencral’s 
table ; and each box is crammed with papers rugged 
with the names of strange men and stranger places, 
and references to utiknown events and incomprehen* 
siblc. states of society. By some means or other, he 
must, master tlie antecedents of every case that comes 
before him for decision ; and there are often very 
intricate cases purposely left for his decision, that he 
may not be embarrassed by the judgments of his pre- 
decessor. Week after week goes by and little im- 
pression is made upon this pile of work. “ Another 
fortnight is gone,” wrote Lord Canning towards the 
end of March, “ and 1 am beginning to gather up by 
slow degrees the threads of busines.s, as it passes 
before me ; but it is severe work to have to give so 
much time to the bygones of almost every question 
that comes up; and some weeks more must pass 
before I |ihall feel myself abreast of current events.” 
There''was a strong conscientiousness within the new 
Governor-General which would not suffer him to 
pass anything lightly over, and he endeavoured to 
understand all that came before him even at the risk 
of some inconvenient delays. 

So he did not rush at his work ; but quietly con- 
fronted it, and was in no haste to impress people with 
a sense of the profundity of his wisdom and the 
greatness of his self-reliance. lie knew that he hud 
much to learn, and he adopted the l)cst means of 
learning it ; for he invited all the chief agents of his 
Government, scattered over the country, especially 
those who were representing British intcre.sts at the 
Native Courts, to correspond confidentially with him 
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on matters rdating to their respeodve charges; an - 

invitation which gavh to every man. thus addressed 
full liberty to declare his sentiments and to expound 
his views. And thus he escaped the danger on the 
one hand of surrendering his own judgment, by suc- 
cumbing to the influence of some two or three public 
functionaries immediately attached to the Executive 
Government, and, on the other, of the over-confident 
exercise of a dominant self-will rejecting all external 
aids, and refusing to walk by other men’s experiences. 

He knew that there was no royal road to a knowledge 
of India ; and he was well content that the first year 
of his administration should be unostentatioudy de- 
voted to the great, duty of learning his work. 

There were able men, too, at his elbow to assist-Tlu Comwil. 
hun to a correct knowledge of facts, and to the 
formation of sotmd opinions. The Supreme Council 
connsted at thalT time of General John Low, Mr. 

Dorin, Mr. John Peter Grant, and Mr. Barnes Pea- 
cock. Of the first I can say little in this place that Gcaenl Low. 
has not been .already said. The only charge laid 
against him by the assailants of the Government was, 
that he was weH stricken in years. But, although 
one who had fought lyssidc Malcolm at Mehidporc, 
and then not in-’his first youth, must have lost some 
of the physical energy that animated him in his 
prime, his intellect was unimpaired. Ceasing to be a 
man of action, he had subsided gracefully into the 
condition of a coundllor, the Nestor of the Political 
Service, a veteran without a stmn. No man had so 
laige an acquaintance with the Native Courts of 
India ; no man knew the temper of the people better 
than John Low. He could see with their eyes, and 
speak with their tongues, and read with their under- 
standings. And, therefore, he looked with some die- 

2c2 
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may at tlie wid»q»«ad En j^idiini of the Dalhotuki 
■ehool, and aorrowfony r^podSd tiie gtadoal dying 
out of the prinoi|dea in which he had been nurtured 
andtnuned, and to whidi, heedleaa of thdr unpopu- 
larity, he dung with honeat reaolutimi to the laat 
Dalhonaie had too often diar^garded hiaoounad; but 
he had alwaya reflected the man. AndnowCSanning 
equally admired the peraonal character of hb col- 
league, but waa not equally nunded to laug^ hb 
pimd]^ to acorn. 

M the two Bengal driliana who aat in that 
CSmind^ it may be aaid that the one owed hb pon- 
don diore iqiparently to diance, the other to hb un- 
qdeMhmahle abilitiea. Mr. Dorin waa not a man of 
gre^parta; he waa not a man of high character. If 
he had a^y offldal reputation, it waa in the ciquunty 
of a finander ; and finance waa at that time the 
Weakeat point of our Government He had limited 
acquaintance with the countiy, and but amall know- 
ledge the people. He had no eameatneaa ; no en- 
thuriaam ; no energy. He had a genius for making 
himaelf comfortable, uid he had no superfluous ac- 
tivities of head or heart to mar hb success in that 
particular direction. Hq had supported the policy 
of Lord Dalhousie, and had recorded in hb time 
a number of minutes exprearing in two emphatic 
words, which saved troubb and guned fiivour, hb 
concurrence with the most noUe the Governor-Gene- 
ral; and now if the new ruler was not likdy to 
find in him a very serviceable colleague, there was 
no greater chance of hb being found a troubleBome 


ioha fitter 
Gfast 


In John Grant the GovcmorGeneral mig^t have 
fbund both. He was many years younger than hb 
brother civilian, but he had done infinitdy more 
work. In him, witli an indolent sleepy manner waa 
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stiwigelj comlmcd extraordinary activity of mind 
He was tme of the idteat public servants in the conn* 
tiy. With some hereditary claim to distinction, he 
had been marked out from ^e very commencement 
of his career, no less by a fiivouraUe concurrence of 
external circumstances than by hu own inherent 
qualifications, for the highest official success. No 
young dvilian in his novitiate evw carried upon 
him so clearly and unmistakably the stamp of the 
cmbiyo Coundllor, as John Grant In some respects 
this was a misfortune to him. His course was too 
easy. He had found his way ; he had not been com* ‘ 
peUed to make it He had not been jostled by the 
crowd ; he had seen little or none of the rough work 
of Indian administration or Indian diplomacy. It 
had been his lot, as it had been his chdoe, to spend 
the greater part of his official life in close connexion 
with the Head-Quarters of the Government; and, 
therefor^ hb opportunities of independent aefron had 
been few ; hb personal acquaintance with the coun- 
try and the people was not extensive ; and hb work 
had been chiefly upon piqwr. But as a member of 
a powerful bureaucrary hb value was conspicuous. 
Quick in the noastery of facts, dear and precise in 
thdr analytical arrangement, and gifted with more 
than common powers of expression, he was admi- 
rably fitted to dbchaige the duties of the Secretariat. 
He was a dead hand at a report ; and if Government 
were perplexed by any difficult questions; involving 
a tanked mass of disordered financial accounts, or a 
great ocmflict of authority mystifying the tru^ he 
was the man of all others to unravel the intricate or 
to duddate the obscure. Compamtivdy young in 
years; but ripe in bureaucratic experience, he entered 
the'Sbpreme Council towards the dose of Lord Dd- 
honrie's adminblration. But he had sat long enon|^ 
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1866 . at the Board to establish his independence. He ex- 
pressed his opinions freely an& fearlessly; and his 
nfinutes, when minute-writing was in vogue, were 
commonly the best State papers I’ecorded by the 
Government of the day. Closely reasoned, forcibly 
expressed, with here and there- touches of quiet 
humour or subdued sarcasm, they cut through any 
sophistries put forth by his colleagues, with shai^ in- 
cisive logic, and clearly stated the points at issue 
without disguises and evasions. On the whole, he 
was a man of large and liberal views, the natural 
■ manifestations of which were, perhaps, somewhat 
straitened by an acquired official reserve; and no 
one questioned the honesty of his intentions or the 
integrity of his life. 

Bum Mr. Barnes Peacock was the fourth, and, as is 
commonly called, the “Law' Member” of Council. 
An English lawj'er, appointed to aid the great work 
of Indian le^lation, he was a member of the Execu- 
tive rather by sufferance than by right. In a limited 
sense, he was supposed to represent the popular ele- 
ment 'in the Council. Tliere was no very riolent 
conflict of class-interests in those days. But so far 
as such dh'ision existed at nil, he was regarded as 
the exponent of the views of the non-official Eng- 
IwhmftTi and of the Europeanised Natives of the 
large towns, whose interests arc bound up with 
our own. For the institution of the Company 
he was believed to have no respect, and for the 
exclusive system of Government by the Company's 
servants no toleration. He had a clear head, an 
acute understanding, but by no means a large mind. 
Asriduous in the work of law'-making, he was the 
veiy soul of the Legislath'e Council; and hod he 
confined his efforts to the work of moulding into 
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dnft-actB the ideas of other meQ, he would have 
been an invaluable p&blic servant But he some- 
times went beyond this ; and^ when he did so, he 
commonly went wrong. For knowing little of the 
people of India, and having only thoroughly English 
notions of philanthropic reforms and legislative hene- 
fioences^ he would have taught the people better 
manners with a rapidity for which they were not 
prepared, if he had unrestrainedly followed out his 
own ideas of social improvement. Indeed, he had 
already threatened to limit the polygamies of the Na- 
tives of India, and, doubtless, had a draft-act for the 
purpose on the leg^ative anvil, when circumstances 
arrested his career of reform. But, although it was 
in the l^;islative department that his especial strength 
lay, he ^d not confine himself to it. He grappled 
manfully with all the varied details of the general 
administration. There were times when his l^al 
penetration was of service in the disentanglement of 
knotty questions of executive government, and he 
sometimes recorded minutes distinguished by no com- 
mon powers df special pleading. But, on the whole, this 
lalwrions addiction to business was an encumbrance 
and an embarrassment tp the Ministry; and Lord Can- 
ning had soon reason to complain of the conscientious 
exceasea of his colleague. A general disinclination to 
take anything for granted impeded the progress of 
business ; and the ^vemor-General, not without a 
feeUng of admiration for a defect that had its root 
in honesty of purpose, endeavoured, and with good 
•nooesi^ to wean ^e law member from his habit of 
details which he was not expected to 
understand, and keeping back business which it was 
deniable to dispose whilst he was working up the 
past history of a Native State, or calculating grain- 
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hem some inward promptings srif-knowledge in 
Gannihjfs own mind to assure him that this labo' 
rious oonsdentiousness was a part of his own nature; 
hut he fdt, at the same time, that his huger scope of 
responsilnlity demanded from him a huger scope of 
action, and that what was right in the Goyemor> 
Generid was not therefore right in his departmental 
colleague. 

Su^ were the fellow-labourers with whmn Lord 
Canning was now about to prosecute the work of 
Government. On the whole, the Council was not 
badly constituted for ordinary purposes of adminis- 
tration in quiet times. It contained, indeed, many 
of the essential elements of a good Board. What it 
most wanted was military knowledge; for General 
Low, though an old soldier of the Madras Army, had 
seen more of the Court than of the Camp; and it 
was rather in the diplomacies of the Native States 
than in the conduct of warlike operations^ or in the 
detuls of military administration, that he had earned, 
by hi^ service, the right to be accepted as an autho- 
rity.* It was a constitutional fiction that, in an 
Indian Council, the necessary amount of militaiy 
knowledge was supplied in the person of the Com- 
mandm-in-Chief, who had a seat in it. The seat^ 
though legally occupied, was for the most part juac- 
tically empty, for duty might not, and inclination 
did not) keep the military chief at the Head-Quarters 
of the Civil Government. But it hiqipend thatj 
when Lord Canning arrived in India, he found 
General Anson in Calcutta. And it was a pleasure 
to him to see in the Indian capital a fiice that had 
been fiuniliar to him in the En^irii. 

* Short! j after Lord Canning’s land, but raUmtd at tbe t 

arriTal, Qrneml Low went to Eng* ment of Ibe cold wealbar (ISSMf). 
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The eppdniiiieiit of .the Honeonible Geoige Anwm ^ 
to the chief oommandf oi the Indian Anny took by 
surprise the English communities in the three Presi- 
denciesy who.had seen his name only in the Badng 
Calendar, or mother records of the TVirf. Bat there 
was one thing at l^nt to be said in his ftvoar: he 
was not an old man. It was not in the nature of 
things, afterakmg European peaoe^ that good service 
should be found in the oAoerB of ^e Qneenli Army 
unaccompanied by the w«|^t of yearn But the 
scandal of imbecility had risen to such a heig^t^ the 
militaiy world had grown so sick of infirmity in high 
places — of the blind, the lame^ the dea^ the dbesdy 
plethoric — that they were prepared to wdcome ahnost 
any one who could sit a horse, who could see firom one 
end to the other of a regimmit in line^ and hear die 
report of a nine-pounder at a distance ci a hundred 
yards. There was nothing to be said against George 
Anson on this score. He could hear and see; he 
could ride and walk. He was of a Iq^t spare figure^ 
well framed fm active ^rdae; and his aqpect was 
that of a man who could "stand the climate." But 
with all men who first brave tiiat dimate in the 
maturity of lif^ there is a risk and an ano»tainty ; 
and appearances befi^ ./bison’s capabQiries of re- 
sistance. Daring the hot weather and rainy season 
of 1856, the heats and damps of Baigsl tried him 
severdy : and Lord Canning more than once wrote 
home thiri his military coDeague was reduced to a 
skeleUm, and had lost all his bodity strength and all 
his buoyanty of sprit Bnl^ at Ae same time, he 
spoke of the Chief as one had many except 
pdnts^ both as an otteer and aa a man. The predse 
limita of audiority vested in the chief dvil and mili- 
tary fimctumariea are so ill defined, that, whoi the 
powers of both are combined in one individual, it Is 
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use. a mai^ if he does not quarrel with himself. When 
^1^ are divided, as is commonly the case, a conflict 
m anthori^ is inevitable. And so at. this time, the 
^vmior-General and the Gommander-in«Chief soon 
came into oflidal coUiuon ; but it never grew into 
personal strife between Lord Canning and General 
Anson. The public prints hinted that ^ere was a rap- 
ture between them; and the saifle story travelled home- 
wards and penetrated Cannon-row. But the Civilian 
wrote, that though there had been some special points 
of difference between them, the temper of the Soldier 
~ vros so charming, and he was so thoroughly a gen- 
tlman, that it was quite impossible to quarrel with 
him- The inevitable antagonism of official interests 
could not weaken the ties of personal regard ; and 
uhen Anson, in the montii of September, left Cal- 
cutta on a tour of military inspection in the Upper 
Provinces, he carried vrith him no kindlier wishes 
than those which attended him warm from the heart 
of the Govemor-GeneraL* 


* WfiktLndOMUuiiginoteaboat 
Gnienl Antcm u n lumoiuibb to 
both, that it ia quite a pkaaure to 
quote it. *'We set on adnirablj 

» ether,” wrote the GoTmor-Geno- 
in June. ”Hia temper ia charni-* 
in^, and I know no one whom I < 
ahonld not be aony to aee anbati- 
tnted for him.” And in Oo- 
tqber: **1 aaa not anipnaed at the 
fipOKt jon mention that A neon and 
I do not get on wdl together,*!^ 

) aueb a mmour waa ouneat in 


Odeutta two or three montha m 
• ad e?en found ita wwj into tae 
aewapapera. I beliefe it origiaated 
la a diCnenee between na on two 
)tota ; one (of mneb ntaeet to the 
Indian Arnqris the power of the Gobip 


mander-in-Chief to withhold appli- 
oatimia for furlough, tranimitted 
through him to the Go?emor-Gene- 
ral in Connoil ; the other, an* autho- 
rity to eaeroiae aomethii^ very like 
a vhto upon the Govemor-Generara 
aeleeti on a of offleera for oivil and 
political aervice. Upon both of which 
1 found it ncceaaaiy to disallow his 
pratenaiona. But neither these dis- 
mpnementa, nor the reports to wliich 
toey gave rise, have for a moment 
eunaea aay miaundentanding or re- 
serve between us. It would ne veiy 
difloult to quarrel with any one so 
imperturbably good tenipm, and 
aottorongMy a gentleman.”— -Jf& 
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CHAPTER 11. 

loiD oixrato't rant TUiF-m ousi oomunai— wins ui a» 
tn iHBAan to wsunt—m nuuir vik-tBi qnnwwMi or 
cmtuam^um OCTiAK--cim*ifAiimt mucr— non iubomio— 
lonr KAVinoi Aim Hnmn idvabsu at nsBAvm— amT 
umnoa nr ivonoir. 

With these ooUeagues in the Council Chamber, and isti 
with a staff of able, well-tnune^ secretaries, of whom 
I shall speak hereafter, in the several Departments^ 
the new Governor-General found the burden of hb 
work, though it pressed heavily upon him, in no way 
galling or dbjririting. There are always small vexa- 
tions and embarrassments; incidental details, that will 
not run smoothly in the adminbtrative groove, but 
grind and grate and have^ stubborn obstructiveness 
about them. But the great sum-total of the busmess 
before him wore an aspect cheerful and encourag- 
ing. There was tranquillity in India. Outwardly, 
it seemed tiiat Lord Dalhousie had left only a 
heritage of Peace. Even in Oude, just emerging Th« Ad uMi^ 
from a revolntion, time were external signs of g^ral 
quietude ; of contentment) or at least of submbnon; 
and of the satisfoctory progress of the adnunistra- 
tion. But a new adminbtrator was wanted. Outram 
had done hb work. He had Imn selected to 511 the 
of^ce of Resident, and no man could have more he- 
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.UMb wprMented dritUh inteiciti it a OOffUpt 

•dA Coort Id thal capacity H had fidlen 

to lib lot to aooompliah mlniitaiyty the revolution 
vrUA had been deoreod by the Britiah ■Government 
Bat h^waa vrmk tiiat lidwned him ; fbr althoni^ be 
bdieved that it waa the dnty of tbe Paramount State 
to reaena Onde from the anardiy by wbieh it had ao 
kog been rent^ he waa one vdioae political predilec- 
tkma were in (hvonr of the maintenance rf the Native 
Statea^ and he knew that modi wrong had been done 
to the Pkinoea and Chieft of India under the plea of 
• pranotii^ the intereata cS the pe<^ When the 
Pkodamation converted Onde into a Britiah province, 
the Betident became Chief Commiationer, and the 
•npeiintendenoe of the adminiatration .waa the work 
that tiien devdved upon him. But it waa woric that 
Outrim waa not now deatined to perform. Hia 
healtik had broken down ; the hot aeaaon waa coming 
on apace ; and a voyage to England had been ur- 
gent^ p re aa o d upon him by hia medical advisera. So 
he aou^t permianon to Lay down the Portfolio for 
a whil^ and aaked the Govemo^6eneral to appoint 
an oflkn to act for him in hia abaence. 
tjmiiMrf It would have been ccppfrativdy eaqr to find a 
aueceaaor aoitcd to the work, if the appointment to 
be diapoaed of had been a permanent one. But Lord 
Canning had to find a man able to conduct the ad- 
miniatration at ita moat difficult atage, and yet willing 
to foaaake other important work for the brief tenure 
of another’a office. Outram aaid that there waa one 
man in whom both the ability and the will were to 
be found. That man waa Henry Ridutta^ a Bengal 
civilian of high repute, whoae appointment waa 
peeaaed iqpon Canning aa the b^ that could be 
umde. But Bieketta waa wanted fior other work. 
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tioa of ezpendltwe; ttid m lotranduii^ pdiBo or 
privyite, oommoiify 1 m|^ ip tho wronig plaoe^ • ie> 

▼faion tt ofidal iilaiiM wm to be one of tbe ink 
effnti of our eooBomy. So llr. Wokekli bed been 
^edellj i^pdntod^to furnleh e Riqport on the beet 
meenc of extnetbg fiom toe pffloen of Gorenunent 
toe nine , emount ^ good pubUo iwrioe tor • kn 
amount of puUio mon^. Lord denning ebook hie 
heed doubCfiilly et toe experiment; but Cennon>iow 
wee ufgNit, end .notoing wee to be euibred to inter* 
toe hlmuie of toe man who wee to anggaet toe 
meant ci inerearing toe inencial profqperity of toe 
Company by ai^idng out toe energka tooae upon 
whom that proq^ty mrinly depended. 

Whilat Oiitrem and too 6ovemor*GenerBl wwe 
oorreqmnding about thia arrangement^ another plan 
for toe temporary adminiatraticm of Oude waa apg* 
gearing itadf ; but it never became more than a aug* 
gearion. Ever ainoe the diaaolution of the Lahore 
Board, Sir Heni^ Lawrence had held office aa dikf 
toe Polirical Agen<7 in Ri^pootana. It waa a 
poet of honour and reaponailrili^; but toere waa not 
in the work to be done enough to aariafy ao ardent 
and* ao active a mind, and he had longed, during 
that great atruggle before Sehaatopol, which he had 
watched with eager intereat ftom the beginnu^ to 
toow, when all toe departmenta were breaking down, 
what a rough and'ieady Indian Political might do to 
heip an army floupd^ng miaerably in a atrango 
land. But tl^ Add of adventure wm doaed againat 
him. Peace wm prodaimed : and Heniy Lawrenoe^ 
who had atudied the hiatoiy and the inariturione 
of Oude^ and who had advocated the aaanmprion of 
the government, but not the an n exation of the pro- 
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irinoe or the al»or{rtioir K>f its revennes, ihought'ihat 
lie mi^t 3o some good by saperintending the ad> 
ministniition during the &ut year of our tenure. 
There were many interests to ho dealt, with in that 
ooigunOture, which require 1 a strong but a gentle 
hand to accommodate them to the great revolution, 
that had h^ accomplished, and he felt some appre* 
hemdon lert dvilian-govemment, harsh and precise, 
should forthwith he^ to q^tematise, in utter dis- > 
regard oi the institutions and the usages of the 
country, and should strike at once for a flourishing 
balance-sheet It was too little the fashion to sym- 
pathise with the fallen fortunes of men ruined by 
the dominant influence of the White Race. In the 
chivalrous benevolence of the out-going Commis- 
ooner, Hmry Lawrence had full confidence. The 
great-hearted compassion which Outram had shown 
fer the Ameers of Scinde, proclaimed the mercy and 
the justice of the man. But a civilian of the new 
school from the Regulation Provinces might bring 
vdti; him a colder heart and a sharpctr practice, wad 
might overbear all’ andent rights and privileges in 
pursuit of the favourite theory of the Dead Level. 
Anxious to avert this, which he bdieved would be a 
calamity alike to the people of Oude and to his own 
government, Henry Lawrence oflbred to serve, during 
^e transition-period, in Outram’s place ; and the first 
misfortune that befel the ministry of Lord Canning 
was that the letter, conveying the proposal, arrived a 
little too late. A Commisdoner had already been ap- 
pdnted. 

The choice had fallen on Mr. Coverley Jadoon, a 
civilian firom the North-West Provinces, an expert 
revenue-officer, held in high esteem as a man of 
abilily, but more than suspected of some infirmity of 
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temper. Awere of this notorious filing, but not I8S6. 
deeming it sufficient io disqualify one otherwise so 
wril fitted for the post, Loiri Canning accompanied 
his ofler of the appointment with a few words of 
caution, frank but kindly, and Jackson in the same 
spirit received the a4monition, assuring the Grovemor- 
General that it would be his earnest endeavour to 
conciliate the good fedings of all who might be 
officially connected with him, so far as might be con- 
sistent with the daims of the public service and the 
maintenance of the authority entrusted to him. But 
he did not accomplish this ; and there is slight evi- 
dence that he resolutdy attempted it. It was an un- 
toward occurrence that the man next in authority, 
and the one with whom the circumstances of the 
province brought him most frequently into official 
communication, was as little able to control his 
temper as Jackson himself. Mr. Martin Gubbins, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, was the Financial Commis- 
sioner. Upon him devolved the immediate superin- 
tendence of the revenue administration of our new 
territor)', whilst Mr. Ommaney, of the same service, 
superintended the department of Justice. A man of 
rare intelligence and sagacity, eager and energetic, 

Martin Gubbins would ^ve been a first-rate public 
servant, if his utility had not been marred by a 
contentious qnrit His anguhunties of temper were 
continually brinj^g him into collision with others, 
and his pertinacious self-assertion would not suffer 
him, when once entangled in a controversy, ever to 
detach himself firom it Of all men in the service he JuAtm ud 
was tile one least likely to work hamoniously with 
the Chief Commissioner. So it happened that, in a 
vary diort time, they were in a state of violent an- 
tagonism. Whether, in the first instance, Jackson 
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oventnined hit Mitliority, and unwiady and unkindly 
expwed hb da^leamre in language calculated to 
tedte imtatum and reientment, or whether Gubbins 
waa the fiiat todkplay an insubordinate epirity and to 
provd» the censure of his chief by the attempted 
usurpation of his powmn^ it is .of Uttle importance 
now to inquire. The diarp contention that grew up 
between them was soon ma^ known to the Govemor- 
Genetal,>who dqdored and endeavoured to arrest it 
How wbdy and calmly he conveyed to the Commis- 
sioner an expresnon, less of his displeasure than of 
his regret, his oorre^ndence pleasantly illustrated.* 
But no kindly counsel from Government House could 
smoothe down the aqierities of Jackson's temper. As 
time advanced, the feud between him and Gubbins 
grew more Utter and more irreconcilable. In India, 
a paper war once ecmmenced lasts out many a mili- 
tary campaign. There is something so exciting, so 
abwiUng in it, that even the best public servants 
sometimes finget the public interests whilst they are 
wasting their time and expending their energies in 
persbud conflicts and criminations. Had Goverley 
Jadnon taken half as much pmns to see that the 
ple^^ of the Britidi Govehimcnt were fulfilled, 
and the annexatimi of Oude rendered as littie ruinous 

^ Ttkt, for fBiiwpK foUov- of hu duij. and b pooioMed of the 
lag: *'Jad|gmg hj mj owa oipe- feelfaigt and ioamer of agratbnian, 
rbnc^ I aiioiila wbj tl» m daaliag tte matt Ida error b put be- 
oiih p«Mio aarraata bate ia- fore him, and taeaioreplaia and ouict 
eoneo hlane, ovoigUdi^ b to bo tha lepmf, the better diaace there 
ndaedbylelliBglbwIbeBrCialtaHi b of fib correeiiiig bimaelf readily 
aambtakdbla laag««|fh alabifj aad aad villbwly, aad that if we wish to 
oaM^; iMft lliu mn MipoaB gel work daio hereafter oatof aome 
(tbeb aawmdaiaat) bialber coftoted oae wboai it b aeoeaaaij to rebuke, 
tbao o lbc nr b a ty the vaa of tenoa wo ooght to giro him at little excuse 
tbal Ibeai. or aMpKQr thab at poaaibb (bo will too oftea find 
o i owe i tetbaoioaaeeeaMin lf a m t it where it b aol gtrea) for feeliiiff 
Iboagb an ba doM wiibbi tta obM kritaM agaiaat omelm.** ^Lord ^ 
Simita of tndh aodtet 1 haKavo amaby h Mr. Cvml^ 
tbalif anaabaaalhitloBiaMBaa /a^ 7« 185(k--lfSSl CbyagMadraer. 
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M poonble to all the chief people of the province, Utl 
as he did to convict his subordinates of offidal .mis- 
demeanours, it would have been better both for his 
own character and for the character of the nation. 

But whilst Jackson and Gubbins were in keen con* 
tention with each other, covering reams of p^>er with 
thdr charges and counter-charges and thrir vehment 
self-asBertions, the generous nature of the Governor- 
General was grieved by complmnts and remonstrances 
from the King, who declared, or suffered it to be 
declared for hiri, that the English officers in Luck- 
now were inflicting grievous wrongs and indignities 
upon him and upon his Family, sdring or destroying 
his property, and humiliating the members and de- 
pendents of his House. 

It has been shown that Wajid Ali, when he saw Movemenii 
that all hope of saving his dominions from the great 
w'hite hand that had been laid upon tliem had utterly 
gone from him, had talked about travdling to Eng- 
land and laying his sorrows at the foot of the Throne. 

But, in truth,.travelling to England, or to any other 
place, was a' thing rather to be whined about than 
to be done, by one so destitute of all activities, 
physical and mental, jind it was almost certain that 
he would hitch somewhere; not improbably at the 
first stage. And so he did. Halting not ^ from 
Lucknow, the King awaited the on-coming of Ids 
minister, Ali Nuckee Khan, a man not wanting in 
activities of any kind, who had been detained at 
the ca{ntal to aid in the ** transfer of the Goverh- 
mont,” out of which he had been ousted. But after 
a while King and Minister, and other r^;al appen- 
dages, male and female, moved on towards Calcutta 
— Ac first stages laud ; Acn afterwards taking Ae 
rivisr-stcamer, at a time of year when Acre is ever a 
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1884 scant supply of water for suc^ travelling, thqr were 
constrained to go round by the Sunderbundi^” and 
make a long and by no means a pleasant voyage to 
the English capital ; of which necessity Lo^ Can- 
ning shrewdly observed that it would give his Majesty 
such a foretaste of life on board as would inevitably 
drive out of him any lingering thought of the passage 
across the black water to England. 

And so it was. The King arrived at Calcutta when 
the month of May had burnt itself half out, and was 
soon domiciled in a house on the river-side, which had 
erst been the suburban villa of an English Chief- 
Justice. It was enough for him to see the steamers 
smoking past him sea-wards; and to keep steadily 
before him the conviction that for a man of his tastes 
and habits, to take no account of his girth, Garden- 
Reach Avas a more rccommcndable place than the Bay 
of Bengal, the Red Sea, or the Mediterranean. But 
still the pilgiimagc to the foot of the Throne was to 
be undertaken, not by but for the last of the Oude 
Kings. Without any sacrifice of his personal ease^ 
or any. abandonment of the delights of the Zenana, ho 
might enter a vicarious appearance at St. James’s by 
sending the chief membprs of his family — ^the nearest 
of his kindred, in cacb stage and relation, before^ 
beside, and after him — his mother, his brother, and 
his son, with agents and ministers, black and white, 
to plead against the seizure of his dominions. 

MiSsten^* There was one of ^he royal party with some sub- 
stance of masculine vigour still left as God had given 
it ; and that one AViis not the Heir-Apparent, or the 
so-called General, or a bom manhood of any kind, 
but the Queen-Mother, who set the example of going 
across the dreary waste of black water and level sand 
straight to the feet of the Queen of England. And 
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th^ went, not scantily attended dther, those threc^ iSiS 
like thieves in the night, embarking secretly in the 
darkness, and taking Government House by surprise 
with the repprt of the accomplished fact of thdr dc> 
parture. Not that Government House would have 
opposed any obstacle to their going in broad daylight,, 
with drums beating and flags flying; but that the 
steam-company, with ab eye to bumness, thought it 
better to make a secret of it ; such fellow-travellers, 
according to European notions, not increamng the 
comforts of the voyage. As to the Governor-General, 
all he eould say was, “ Let them go pitying the 
East India Company, thus compelled to receive such 
troublesome vimtors, but claiming for them kindly 
and courteous treatment at the hands of the mag- 
nates of Leadenhall. And so those representatives of 
the exploded kingship of Oude went westward, with 
vague but extenmve ideas of a recovery past look- 
ing for on this side of eternity, buoyed up and en- 
couraged by men who well knew the hopelessness- 
of the endeavour. The '‘case’’ was miserably mis- 
managed. There was much internal strife, and 
scarcely an attempt to strike out against the common 
foe. The so-called “Mission” went to pieces and 
ix>tted piecemeal. No^merfly waste of treasure was- 
there, but waste of life. The Queen-Mother and the 
Prince-General died, and were buried in the great 
cemetery of P&re la Chaise. The Hmr- Apparent^ 
mon^-bound and helpless, threw himself upon the 
men^ of the enemy, borrowed from thmn half a lakh 
of rupees, and was carried homewards, somewhat 
daaed and bewildered as to the upshot or no updiot 
of the whole affiur, but with a prevmling sense of 
escape and relief that it was all over. And the rest- 
of the luckless embosty went at last, leaving bdiind 
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ISM. them some scum of offidal trouble and mishap, aiiw 
■ some legal perplexities not Readily soluble by any 
** peiftction of humon reason” known in our Engli^ 
courts. 

GiiefiMMof Meanwhile, in the name of the King himself 

thea-Kias. miuigjgjjai activities had not bemi wanting’ in India 
to make substantial grievance, not so much of the 
thing done (for that was left to the Mistion”) as 
of the manner of doing it, whidi had not been all 
right. In the Humanities, wherein is included the 
great art of letting down eaaly, good to be learnt 
alike by Men and by Governments, we had not 
taken first-dass honours. Not without some I'cd- 
denings of shame is it to be recorded that the 
wrongs inflicted upon the Princes of India in the 
shape of territorial dispossesrions and titular extinc- 
tions had been sometimes supplemented by lesser 
wrongs, more grievous to bear upon the one side and 
less to be justified on the other. For there is some 
dignity in great wrong, doing or suffering; and a 
petBuanon, in one case, not without sincerity at the 
bott^, that wrong is right. But look at the matter 
in what light we may, it can be nothing but miserable 
wrong to make these dispossessions and extinctions, 
which may be for the lu^onal good, the forerunners 
of personal distresses and humiliations to individuals 
thus dispossessed and extinguished. Yet men and, 
redder tihame still, feeble Zenana-bred women had 
brou^t this charge agiunst the strong Government of 
the British, before the kingdom of Oude was marked 
for extinction ; and now again the same complaint of 
impplemcntal cruelties and indignities, more galling 
than the one great Avrong itself, went up from Wajid 
Ali, or was uttered in his name. It was char;^ 
against us that our officers had turned the stately 
palaces of Lucknow into stalls and kennels, that 
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delicate women, the daiighters or the companions of 
Kings, had been sent adrift, homeless and hel^dess, 
that treasure-houses had been violently broken open 
and despoiled,* that tlic private properly of the royal 
family had been sent to the hammer, and that other 
vile things had been done very humiliating to the 
King’s people, but far more disgraceful to our own. 

Not only so disgraceful, but so injurious to us, so 
great a blunder, indeed, would such conduct have 
been, that all who had any hope of the restoration of 
the Oude monarchy must have devoutly wished the 
story to be true. There were those who hkd sudi 
hope. How could it be hopeless, when it was re- 
membered that the Sepoy Army of the Company was 
full of men whose homes were in Oude ; when it was 
believed that the great flood of English rule was 
SAveeping aAvay all existing interests, and de8tro3ring 
all the influential classes alike in the great towns and 
in the rural districts? The ministers and courtiers 
of the King of Oude were at large in Calcutta and 
the neighbourhood, and might journey whithersoever 
they pleased. Vast fields of intrigue were open before 
them. The times were propitious. It was plain that 
there was a feeling of inquietude in the native mind, 
and that fear had engendet^ discontent. It was 
certain that the British Government were weak, for 
the country was stripped of European troops. The 
good day might yet come. Meanwhile, it might be 
something to spread abroad, truly or falsely, a story 
to the effect that the English, adding insult to injury, 
had cruelly humiliated all the members of the Oude 
ftonily 1^ behind in Lucknow. 

In these stories of official cruelty Canning had 
small faith. But the honour of his Government de- 
manded that they should be inquired into and con- 
tradicted, and he urged the Chief Commissioner at 
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tfaO. once to investigate and report upon the charges put 
forth by the creatures of the King. But Jackson, 
full of hb own wrongs, fuled to see the importance 
of the tad: asngned to himj and his answers were 
unsatialactoiy and apparently evasive. Privately 
as wdH as publicly he was urged by the Governor- 
General to address himself jeiioudy to the work of 
eflbcing from the nation the dishonour with which 
the dependents of the old Court of Lucknow had 
endeavoured to besmear the British name. But 
the restdt was not what Lord Canning had sought, 
not what he had expected. So at las^ bitterly grieved 
and disappointed by the manner in which his repre- 
sentative had dealt with a subject, at once of so 
ddicate and so important a nature, the Governor- 
General dins becomingly poured forth his indig- 
Oet^ 19, nat»m : ** I will not conceal from you,” he wrote to 
. Mr. Jaduon, “ my disappointment at the manner in 
which firmn first to last you have treated this matted. 
Instead of enabUng the Government to answer dis- 
lanctly and categorically every complaint which the 
King has preferred, you have passed over unnoticed 
some upon which you must have known that the 
Government were without materials for reply. - Upon 
placing your answers, now that all have been re- 
ceived, ride by ride with the King’s letters, I find 
myself ^nite unable to say whether any buildings 
such as he describes have been pulled down, and if 
ao, why? — althou^ one building, the Jdwa Khana, 
had been eq>ecially mentioned to the Kin^ as in 
course of demolition — ^whether dogs or horses have 
been quMtered in the Chuttmr Munril, and espedally 
whrther a stoppage of the allowances to the King’s 
descendants has been threatened, a statement to this 
•effect bring pointedly made in tbe King’s letter of 
the 14th of September You tril me that you have 
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delayed your answers in^rder that they may be more 1858. 
complete. I can hardly think, therefore, that these 
matters have escaped you, and yet I do not know 
how otherwise*to account for their being passed by. 

Be this as it may, the result of your course of pro- 
ceeding is that the Governor-General is placed in an 
unbecoming, not to say huinili.i,ting position towards 
the King of Oude. Xfie King brings complaints, 
which, whether true or false, are plain enough against 
the officers of Government, and the Governor-Gene- 
ral, after assuring the King that as soon as reference 
shall have been made to the Chief Commissioner, 
satisfactory explanation shall be given, and relying, 
as he has a right to do, that that officer will obey 
his instructions and do his duty, finds himself alto- 
gether mistaken, and defeated upon points which, 
however unworthy of notice they may appear to the 
Chief Commissioner at Lucknow, cannot be slurred 
over by the Government in Calcutta. It matters 
nothing that these cliarges are instigated by dis- 
reputable hangers-on of the King, or that they are 
wholly or partly untrue, or even impossible. There 
they are in black and white, and they must be 
answered. It u surprising to me that you should 
have failed to appreciate the necessity.” 

And it was surprising; but Coverley Jackson, at 
that time, could scarcely appreciate any necesrity save 
tliat of riding roughshod over Gubbins and Ommaney, 
and keeping them down to the right subordinate level 
How far these charges of cruel indifference to the feel- 
ings of the Oude fiimily were true, to what extrat the 
dependents of the late King were wronged and hu- 
miliated, and the nobles of the land despoiled>and 
'depressed ; how, indeed, the revolution affected all 
existing interests, are subjects reserved for future in- 
quiry. It would have been well if the Chief Commis- 
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1860 . noner had done as much to n^oUify these poor people 
as to exasperate his own colleagues. But the tonper 
of the man was to the last degree arbitrary and ex- 
acting, end Lord Canning, though with admirable 
patience and moderation he strove to control the ex- 
cesses of his agent, could .not hold them in check. 
Pointing to the great exemplar of John Lawrence, the 
Oude administration having been constructed on the 
Punjabce model, he showed that the reins of govern- 
ment might be held with a firm and vigorous hand by 
one not grasping at all departmental authority. But 
these kindly teachings were in vain. The old strife 
continued. Striking with one hand at Gubbins, and 
with the other at Ommaney, the Chief Commisuoner 
was continually in an attitude of oifence ; and the ad- 
ministration was likely to be wrecked altogether upon 
- the lee-shore of these internal contentions. So.: at 
last, the Governor-General was forced upon the con- 
viction that he had selected the wrong man to preude 
in Oude, and that the sooner he could be removed 
from, it the better for t . province. 

The readiest means of effecting this, without any 
public scandal or any recorded reproach injurious to 
Jackson’s career, was by thp restoration of James 
Outram to the post which the civilian had been hold- 
ing for him. V eiy unfit, doubtlea^ was the ** officiating 
Chief Commissioner” for that post ; but he had done 
good service to the State, he had some commendable 
points of character, and even at the bottom <ff his 
proved incapacity for thb particular office there mij|^t 
be nothing worse than a ffistempered zeaL So Lord 
Canning in the exercise of what is called a sound 
discretion,” as wdl as in obedience to the dictates of a 
kind heart, sought to accomplish the end in view by 
a return to the status ante in the natural order ^ 
things, rather than by any violent siipersesMon of his 
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anfortunate nominee. It was doubly a source, there- 
fore, of satisfaction to him to leani that Outram, 
whose shattered health at the time of bis departure in 
the spring had excited sad forebodings in the mind of 
the Governor-General, now in the autumn declared 
himself convalesceii^and about to return to his work. 
But the work, the very t|^ou£^t of which had breathed 
into the vdns of the soldier-statesman new healtli, and 
rayhred all his pi'ostrate activities, was not administra- 
tive businesB in Oudc. It was altogether work of 
another kind and in another place, fur enough away 
from the scene of all his former endeavours; work 
the account of which must be pre&ced by some 
historical explanations. 


Scarcely hod Lord Canning taken his place inTteniiiwe 
Government House, when the question of a war with 
Persia began to assume portentous dimensions. Truly, 
it was not his concern. Ever since the days when, 
nearly half a ccptnry before, there had' been a strange 
mad scramble for diplomatic supremacy in Persia be- 
tween the delegates of the Governor-General and of 
the Court of St. James's, the position of the Govern- 
ment of India towai'ds'our .Perrian Mission and our 
Persian poli(^ hod been ver}’ indistinctly defined. The 
financial responsibility' of the Company hod been at 
all times assumed, and the executive assistance of the 
Indian Government had been called for, when our re- 
lations with that perfidious Court had been licset with 
difficulties beyond the reach of diplomatic address. 

But the political control hod been vested in the Im- 
perial Government, as represented by the Foreign 
Office;* and the officers of the Mission had been 

* Sieept during a Vrinf hricrfal: delegated partially llw niaiMgrmfiit 
that it, bnweea the jeare ISM aaa of tabdn to the Goeernor-Qtnmi, 

1S35, urheft the Kin^e Qofemment only to resume it wholly again. 
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1856. nominated by the Crown. Afairs were still in this 
state when I^rd Canning assumed the Government 
of India, and found that Great Britain was rapidly 
drifting into a war with Persia, which it would be his 
duty to direct, and the resouix»s for which must be 
supplied from the country under his charge. 

Herat. The difficulties, which noW( seemed to render war 

,inevitablc, ware chronic difficulties, which were fast 
preripitating an acute attack of disease. They were 
an after-growth of the great convulsion of 1838, which 
had culminated in the war in Afghanistan. We had 
tried to forget that hated country ; but there was a 
Nemesis that forbade oblivion. It w'as an article of 
our political faith that Herat must be an independent 
principality, and we clung to it as if the very salvation 
of our Indian Empire depended on the maintenance 
of this doctrine. But there w'as nothing in the whole 
' range of Eastern politics so certain to engender con- 
tinual tribulation, and at last to compel us to apostatise 
in despair. The independence of Herat was a sbado^vy 
idea ; it never could be a substantial reality. With 
an Army of Occupation in Afghanistan, and with 
British officers freely disbursing British gold at the 
“gate of India," w'c had for a while maintained the 
outward independence of the principality under Shah 
Kamran of the Suddozyc House of Caubul ; but even 
then the minister, Yar Mahomed, was continually de- 
claring that his heart w'as with Iran, and threatening 
to throw himself into the arms of the Penuan King. 
When the British Army liad evacuated Afghanistan, 
the bold, unscrupulous minister, having soon relieved 
himself of the nominal sovereignty of the Suddozye, 
lagan to rule the country on his own account And 
he ruled it well : that is^ he ruled it with vigour ; and 
for some ten yean, by astute diplomacy, the soul of 
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wUch was a system m small concessions to Persia, 
which soodied her pride and averted great dmnands^ 
he governed die principality in peace, and maintained 
its nominal integrity. But his son, Syud Mahomed, 
who succeeded him, had none of the essentials at a 
great ruler. Plentifully endowed with his fidher’s 
wickedness, he lacked all his father’s vigour. IVea- 
cherous and unscrupulous, but feeble in the extreme^ 
he was ready, on the first appearance of danger, to 
become a creature of the Penuan Court Pmria 
eagerly seized the opportunity; and again Eng^d 
appeared upon the scene. 

In the course of 1852 , a Persian Army marched 
upon Herat Not, indeed, in open defiance; not with 
any avowed object of conquest ; but nominally, as a 
powerful ally, to perform an ofiice of friendship. On 
the death of Yar Mahomed the aflairs of the prind* 
pality had fallen into confusion, and the Perdan 
Army went forth with the benevolent dedgn of re- 
storing them to order and prosperity. But tiie mask 
was soon thrown aside. The real object of the expe- 
dition proclaimed itself. Herat was declared to be an 
appendage of the Persian monarchy. This was not 
to be borne. To mmntain the independence of Herat, 
England a few years befoie had been prepared to 
send her legions to the gates of the city. And now 
Perna was destroying it by a trick. So, fortified by 
instructions from Downing-street, the British minister 
redsted the outrage. * On pain of an entire forfidture 
of the friendship of Great Britain, the Perdan Govern- 
ment were called upon to withdraw their army, and to 
enter into a solemn covenant binding them to re«^- 
iiise and rosipect the independence of Herat. Uere 
arere then the usual displays of trickery and evadve- 
noss; but overanred at last by the resolute bearing of 
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isssl the Britirii minister, the required pledge was given, 
and Persia bound herself to acknowle^ the inde- 
'pendence which she was so eager to crush. But she 
was sorely disturbed and irritated by our interference 
with her schemes of ambition ; and thenceforth the 
Britiudi Misuon became an object of dislike and sus- 
pdon at Teheran ; and a rupture between the two 
Courts was only a question of time. 

The war in the Crimea delayed — it did not avert — 
the inevitable crisis. The genius of Perna had then 
free scope for exercise, and turned to the best account 
its opportunities of double-dealing. Wailing the sen- 
tence of the great Judge of Battles, she coquetted 
both with Russia and with the Allies, and was ready 
to sell her good offices to tlie stronger party, or in a 
time of uncertainty to the higher bidder. But when 
the war ceased, her impoi*tance was gone; she had 
not been able to turn her position to account during 
the day of strife, and when peace dawned again upon 
Europe, she tried in vain to be admitted to the great 
international Council, which made the work of re- 
oon^ation complete. Disappointed and offended, 
perhaps, not thinking much of our boasted victory, 
for Russia had been successful <in Asiatic Turkey, an<l 
Persia knew less about Sebastopol than about Kars, 
she could see no profit in the Englbh alliance. The 
minister who then directed her affairs hod no feeling 
affection for the British representative at her Court. 
A strong personal prejudice, therefore, come in to 
aggravate the national antipathy ; and before the end 
of 1855, the Mission had been so grievously insulted 
that Mr. Murray hauled down the British Flag, and 
set his face towards the Turkish frontier, 
isli. Into the details of this affisir it is unnecessoiy to 
enter. Another event occurred about the same time. 
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A rebdlion broke out.in Horat Syud Ifahomed was isu. 
killed. In his place was installed a member of die 
old Suddo^ House, a nephew of Shah ICmtu, 

Yusoof Khan by name, who had no peculiar quafifi* 
cations for empire, but who could not be worse than 
the man whom he had supplanted. A revolution of 
this kind is so much in the common course of A%han 
history, that we need not seek to account for it by 
any other than internal causes. But it was said that 
it had been fomented by Persian intrigue ; and P is 
certain that the Government of the Shah were eager 
to profit by the ctisb. The times were proptious. 

There was in Central Asia at that time one great man, 
w'hose movements were regarded at the Persian Court 
w’ith alarm not altogether feigned, though sometiinea 
exaggerated for a purpose. Ever since the British 
had set the seal on their confession of ^gantic failure 
in Afghanistan by Ircstoring Dost Mahomed to empre^ 
the energies and activities of the old Ameer had ex> 
pended themselves on the consolidation of his former 
dominions; and now he was hot to extend them to 
the westward. It was not merely an impulse of amU* 
tion. In part, at least, it was an instinct of self* 
preservation. The pretensions of Persia were not 
limited, and her encroachments w'crc not likely to be 
confined, to the principality of Herat. Already she 
had established a dominant influence in Candahar, 
and did not scruple to talk about her rights of 
dominion. It was impossible for Dost Mahomed to 
n^rd this with unconcern. That Perria had views 
of extended influence, if not of actual conquest, in 
Afghanistan was certain. She had proposed to the 
Ameer himself to reduce the whole oountiy to the 
condition of a protected State. The time had now 
come for him to put forth a mighty hand and a 
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1855 . Btietched-oiit arm for the imuntenanoe of the iude- 
xpendence of Afghanistan. Kohun-dil-Ehan, his half- 
brother, the Chief of Candahar, died in the antomn 
of 1855. Dost Mahomed had never truirted him ; and 
his son was not to be trusted. So the Ameer, who 
had no love for half-measures, annexed Candahar to 
the kingdom of Caubul ; and the Persian Government 
believed, or pretended to believe, that he included 
Herat itself in his scheme of conquest. 

He had at that time no such design. But it was a 
favourite trick of Persia to justify her own acts of 
aggresmon by a reference to some alleged danger and 
the necessity of self-preservation. So, seeing in the 
internal state of Herat an encouraging opportunity, 
and ui the movements of Dost Mahomed a plaurible 
pretext for evading their obligations, the Government 
of the Shah tore the convention of 1853 into shreds, 
1856 . and again marched an army upon Herat. But it met 
with no welcome there. Alarmed by the movements 
of the Caubul Ameer, and threatened with a counter- 
revojiution at home, the nominal ruler of Herat had 
turned towards the Persians for assistance, but when 
he found that the chief people of the place were op- 
posed to such an allian(%, and that a strong national 
Soonerism prevailed ambng them, he hoisted British 
colours and invited DostlMahomed to come to his aid. 
The characteristic bad fiuth of the Suddoqre Princes 
was conspicuous in this wretched man. His own 
peqde could not trust him. The Persians were in- 
vesting the place, and it was feared that Yusoof Khan 
would betray the cify into their hands. It was eaqr, 
therefore^ to raise a party against him. SoEesaKhan, 
the Deputy or Lieutenant-Governor of the plac^ caused 
him to be seized, and sent him a prisoner into the 
enemy’s camp^ with a letter declaring that he was of 
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nouseia H€ral,iuidil^thePernaii*iiug^tdowith UML 
him «B thqr Ul^ed 

To this pomt eyents had progrened when Lord 
Canning was^called upon io addren himsdf seriondy 
to the connderation of the troubled politics Gentnd 
Asia. To the new Govemor-Generd these oomplicar 
tipns were a source of no oonunoh anxiety, for he could 
see dearly thi^En^an^ was drifting into war, and 
that, however little he might have to do with it in its 
origin a&d conception, its execution would he en- 
trusted to him. ^ere was a bitter flavour about the 
whole affair that was distasteful in the extreme to the 
Governor-General. “ My hope of an accmnmddation,** 
he wrote to the Preai^t in August, ‘‘has almost 
died out, and I contonplate the prospect the in- 
glorious and costly operations whidi lie before us 
with more disgust than I can e3q>ress.*** He had 
gone out, as otherl had gone before lum, with an 
avowed and a sinceio desire for peace; but warned 
by their cmd disappointments, he had laid flut hdd 
in India of the r^lution which he had framed in Eng- 
land, and he was not by .any adverse or any alluring 
circumstances to be driven or enticed into unnecessary 
war. “Do not,” he said, “jie afiraid of my being 
unduly hasty to punisfi Potia. Unless the Shah 
should steam the Hop^y, with Murray swinj^g 
at his yard-arm, I hope tiiat we shall be able to keep 
the pe^ until your instructions arxive.''t And he 
was anxious to avoid, not only aggreanve measures 
from the tide of Indi% but any diplomatic 
ramits that might at some future time be a cause of 
perplexity to his Government The politics of Central 
Asia he r^arded with extreme aversion. Remember* 

* Lord Caimiiiir lo Mr. Vemoii t Tbeiimo to tba laBM^ April ML 
Bouth, August l85d.— •MX 1856.— J0L 
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ing die feetfal lewoni of dw'^M(» Iw detennided not; 

hb own ^ win, to Mod a nan into 
btaa.; and Iw rwiajwd {oomptiiigi of llujiaten at 
homa^ wlMn it waa auggebed to him amnewhat _pre- 
matmiely'that aeaaonaMe donadvea mif^t (xmvert 
Doat Mahomed hto an eflfocdve ally, willing aod 
tead^ to aj^y a Uiater fimn the dde of Gandahar. 
And when, at a later poio^ inatiy'dona came from 
England to anp^y the Ameer with arma and money 
and anthoiity waa giTen to the GoTemor-General to 
aend a Brit^ Mia^ to Herat, he shrank from 
acting npcm die latter auggeadon. “I do not purr 
poa^** he wrote, "to nae the permiadon to send 
Britiah oflioem to Herat We know much too little 
of things there to jostify this step, which would for 
owtain be of risk, ^le place b hard pressed by 
fionine as w^ as Igr the enemy.^ Onr offloera could 
take with diem no relief nor anyprombeof it^ for we 
are not going to march to Herat ouisdves, and we 
cannot aMnd to promise on the fiuth of the Ameer's 


But unwilling as was Lord Carniing to adopt the 
meaaurav to which reference waa made in these 
lettei% he oould not,jnain|ain thb policy of non- 
intexfiaenoe in A%hanisten after the Home Govern- 
ment had detannined iqpon the declaration of war 
•gMn«t Penhk The year had acarody dawned, when 
such an upshot begu to be dbcnas^ as somethiiig 
of no very remote teelitjr, and before Pailiamait had 
brokm up' and her Mi||^*a Ifixusters had dispersed 
fer the antnmn, the equipment of ^ expedition to 
the Perdan Gulf had hm decreed. The orders from 
Home wore that all ptaparad o na dionld be made fer 
the deqpadfe of a mOhi^ and naval expedition from 
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to Tacmatr Gdf ; but that pcndiiig tiie UN. 

pMgreia of aome farther di^madea in Europe, 
urh&^nii^ aid in obnceadoiifl^ no actual start 
aboald be made. It was not until the end of 
tea^ber that her Migesly’a Goyemmenj^ tiuongh the 
cbannd of the Secret CSommittee of the Court 
of IHreetora of the India Company, sent out 
tinhl instmctioiB tor tne sailing ot the eaqpeditimi 
and the oommenoement of the war.^ On the eveii> 
ing of the last day of October, tiiese instructions 
roMihed the Govemor>6eneral in Calcutta, and on the 
toOowing, morning— day of evil omen, for d^teen Nt.w^ 
yean befiMe it had delivered itself of ti^e sad dJ^^ian 
manifesto— a proclamation of war was issued. On 
the same day it was sent to Lord Elphinstone at 
Bombay, and the General in command was charged 
with instructions respecting the conduct of the expe- 
dition, and ordered straightway to begin. 

The question of the command <ii the expedition T t u m t iy 
had been one, wUch Lord Canning by no means* 
tound it easy to solve. Many names had beat sag* 
gested to 1^ and among them that of Goiei^ 
Windham— THndham of the Redan^— who bad 
performed feats of galjratry in the Crimea and was 
lea^ tor hard service in any part of the world. 


* 1h» Olden wtn, oadar date nioc oopin of Loid Chnodon'e io. 
Job SSk 18% tod oMoioiw van atraetioos to the Britiali Caoaib n 
"iwoftodeb takeo at Boo- PttabtovithdmvCton that oeaa. 
haf teAe nopamioo of aa espo. tir, and of a Mtar addraaaed kr hie 
dtfionaoBainitopovaifiiltooeeopy Lordahip to the CoiaaiiaaieMn br 
thobhmd of Kanaekhitho Banian the^tooflndak-noiimnKthat 
Gotf, and the diatiiet of Biahin on tho expedition, vhhhermbmbeen 
the andnland: bat the expedition b mepoi^ ondw inatnetiona of the 
not to aaOnaufinther Olden ahaU Hndof Job: obaltw aeon nit oan 
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Bat Lord .'Oanniiii^ wliOiri;' di<n«Nig^ i^^predatii^ 
Vindliam's gaUant Mrvioek in the field,.' andjbiowbig 
1 ^'dkat his ly^pointment'fb^'be “popidar^|tt4ing- 
Irad,” eaw/that'dieird vere atmng leaac^M against it. 
"In a ftnxad fi>ree of Qaeai*8andC<mipany’8trobpii^'* 
he "it u of great importance that there ahonld 

be a wUling and earneat coK^peradon. of all saborfi- 
hate offioera with the Commander, #md it -is more 
diffidult ta obtain this for a stranger than fw one who 
is known. The Gonnnander should have some ac- 
quaintance with the Indian Army, if he has.to lead 
a large force of it into an unlmown and difficult 
country. He shoidd know something of its oonstite^ 
tion^ tamper, and details— K>f what it can and what it 
can not This would not be the case with Wind- 
ham, ficesh landed from En^and.” And it is not to 
be doubted that he was right I^the force 1^ been 
<m a larger .scale, the Cbmmander-in-Chief himself 
mij^t perhaps have been phw^ at its head; but Lord 
Ganninn^ Vdffi the highest poanble opinion of General 
Anson’s fine temper, of the asdduity .with whidh he 
had addtaaed hims^ to the of his high 

office^ .and the alnUty with w^h he had mastered ite 
detail had still some ntiwvings with respect to his 
prqudioes, and doubtad^n^ther.he had not formed 
certain oondusions unjust to the Company’s Army. 

On the whol^ it was better, in any circqmstanoea^ 
that an Indian officer should command; and Lord 
Canning was lesdute that such diould be the arrange- 
ment But he had been somewhat p^lezed atdnt 
as to the choice to be made, and he had consulted 
Sir John I^wrence, as the man o£ all others who^ 
not bdng by pi^ofession a soldier, had the finest 
soldierly instincts and the keenest appreciation of the 
essential qualities demanded for the command of such 
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cn expedil^ttn. What the great Ponjabee idminis- itss. 
tratar aa^ in wto an utterance of good aeoae 
and good^ feding, the folnda of whidi, however, was 
not Aen as .discemible as it now is, viewed the 
lij^t of intervening history.' About the answw to be 
given there was no doubt ; but dearly the»«. was some 
difficidty. For the man whom of all mmi in India he 
held to be best fitted for the work in hand was his 
own brother. Sir Henry Lawrence; and if he could Heuy 
go, accompanied by Colonel Sydney Cotton, all would I**«"®«* 
be wdL “Cotton,” wrote John Lawrmioe to the 
-Governor-General, “ is one of the best officers I have 
seen in India. He is a thorough soldier, loves his 
profesuon, and has considerable administrative talent 
Of all the officers I have noted, with one exception, 

Sydn^ Cotton is the best” But his operiences, 
great as they were, had not lain in the line of diplo- 
ma(ic action, and, if it were necessary, as Lawrence 
believed, to unite the political and the military au- 
thority in the same person. Cotton, good soldier as he 
was, might dearly lade some of the essential qualifi- 
catimu for the 'double office. So John Lawrence pro- 
ceeded to say: “The man whom I would name for 
the command of. such an expedition is my broths 
Henry. I can assure ybur fordship that I am not in 
the alig^itest degree biased in his favour. He has 
semi a good deal of service, having be^ in the first 
Burmese war, in the second Afghan war, and in botii 
the Sutiej campaigns. He is not an officer of much 
practical knowledge, except in his own branch (the 
ArtiOeiy), and he is not fond of details. But, on the 
othtf hand, he has great natural ability, immoiso 
force of character, is very popular in his service, has 
laigift political acumen, and mudi administrative 
ability. I do not think that there is a military man 

2 E 2 
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Vi India who is his equal in ^ese pdnis. He ip dsip 
in possesnon of his full vigour, both mind and 
body, and there is not a go^ soldier of the Bengal 
Army, in the Punjab or perhaps in Upper India, bat 
would volunteer to serve under him. With him as 
the Oommonder, and Sydney Gqtton as the Second- 
in-Gonunand, the arrangement would be con^plete 
Gotten is mastw of all techifical details of every arm 
of the service, and devotes his entire energies and 
thoughts to the welfare of his soldien.” 

All this might have been misunderstood; and a 
little man, in such a case, would perhaps have heat- 
tated to recomm^d his brother ; but John Lawraioe 
knew that the advice was good, and that he was in- 
capable of offering it if it had not been. “ If I know 
myself,” he wrote, “ I would revolt against such con- 
duct.” But though strong in the conviction that of 
all men living Henry Lawrence v^ the best suited to 
the work in hand, he was loud in his praise of other 
good officers, and had various plans to recommend, 
any one of which might have a successful issue. If 
Sydney Cotton were sent in command, it woidd be 
well to associate with him such an officer as Herbert 
Edwardes, in the character of political adviser. “ But, 
in such matters,” said* Johft Lawrence, **uni^ in 
eoundl and action is of the highest importance and 
a commander who unites the military and political 
functioifis is most desirable. If your lordship does 
not take my brother, and Outram is avail^Ie. I 
would'be inclined to recommend him. I nev^ met 
this officer; but he has a high reputation.’*' Aqd 
John Jacob, as having much military ability and con- 
siderable political experience, was a man not tp be 
overlooked in the account of avulable capacity for 
such an ^terprise. 
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not only in Calcutta and in the Punjab was lM6i 
(hii fneatioii of the command of the espedbaon bdng 
eonindeccd. It was wdl pondered at Bombay and in 
Eng^d) taldng a shape eventually -to oyvrule all 
odier decuhma. The esfpedition was to sail from 
BondM^, and all the arrangements for its organisation 
and eqnipsnent were proceeding there. Lo^ Elphin* 
atone was Governor of that Presiden<y. Twenty years ^ 
befine he had been Governor of Madim At that time 
he was young and not so serious and sedate as some 
people thought the head of a Government ought to 
be. “ We awt a Governor," it was said, somewhat 
Intteriy, “and tiity send us a Guardsman ; we want 
a stat^an, and they send us a dancer." But he had 
ripened into what these people wanted, and now with 
a hig^ sense of the responsibilities of office, with 
a keener pleasure |n his work, and a statesmanlike^ 
aaodnity, for which the compamons of his youth had* 
not gj.vmi him credit, he was, a second time, ad- 
ininktering the affiurs of an Indian Presidency, andt 
buqdng hinuelf with our external relations. The 
tio^ to be despatched, in the first instance, to the 
Persian Gulf were mainly Bombay troops, and it 
■wwnftd fitting tiuit the choice of a Commander should 
be made fiNnn the Bomlxiy ' Army. If under stress 
of circamstanoe the war should assume more im- 
portant dimenrions, and the military force, be pro- 
portionaUy extmided, another selection might be 
made. But meanwhile, Elphinstone was requested 
to name some officer attadied to his own President, 
in whom the troc^ of all arms would have common 
oonfidenoe. So he named General Stalker, not with- 
out a pang of regret that he could not sdect Colond 
Hancock — Hancock, the Adjutant- General of the 
Bombay Army— irbom ill health was driving to Eng- 
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land Stalker yras the senior of the available offioen^ 
so there were no heart-burnings fiom superseanon 1 
he had seen much semce, he was experience in com- 
mand, and it was believed that the ' appmntinent 
would be both a popular and a safe one. “I hear 
favourable accounts of his good* sense and tempw,*’ 
said Lord Canning ; “ and that is what ia wanted fer 
the service before him, which will require more of 
patient and enduring than of brilliant qualities.*' 

1^ General Stalker was appointed to die comnumd 
of the expedition to the Perrian Gulf. But whilst 
these and other ^angements were bring made in 
India, in the belief that ere long they would be 
merged into others of a more comprehmsive dha- 
racter, the question of the chief command was bring 
solved in England in a manner hardly anticipated 
by the Governor-General. In the month of May he 
had taken leave of Sir James Outram, with painful 
misgivings rrised in his mind by the right of the Gene- 
ral’s shattered frame and feeble bearing. He had sus^ 
pected that the mischief was far greater than Outram 
hinuwlf acknowledged or believed, and thought that 
years must elapse before he would be fit again for 
active service. And so thought all his friends in Eng- 
land. He appeared among them as the wreck only ^ 
the strong man who had left them a short time before ; 
and th^ grieved to see the too virible rigns of weak- 
nem and sufiering which every look and gesture af- 
forded., The summer faded into autumn ; but there 
was little change for the better apparent in his ontor 
aspri^ when suddenly they were startled by the an- 
nouncement that he was about forthwith to proceed 
to the Perrian Gulf and take command of ibe ex- 
pedition. 

Nobody knew, nobody knows, how it hi^pened 
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that fuddenly in this honjunctnre, James Outram uml 
shook off tile incumbrances of diseas^ rose up fiom 
the prostration the sick-room, and stood erect, 
active robust* before the world with the harness of 
war on his back. It was the autumnal season, when 
men scatter and disperse themsdves in strange places, 
and elude in a yagrant Ijfe the rumours of the distant 
world; so there were many friends who, having left 
him at the summer’s dose a feeble invalid, were strudc 
with a strange surprise when, returned or returning 
homewards^ Aey were met by the news that Ontiam 
had gone or was going to Perria to take command of 
the invading force. The wonder soon gave place to 
delight ; for thqr knew that though he was moved 1^ 
strong ambitions, there was ever within him a sense 
of duty still stronger, and that on no account would 
he jeopardise the interests of the State by taking upon 
himself responsibilities which he had not full assurance 
in his inmost self of his ample, competence to dis- 
diarge. And so it was. The sound of the distant 
strife had rekindled all his smoulderii^ energies. 

There was work to be done, and he fdt that he could 
do it On the pleasant Brighton esplanade, saunter- 
ing alone meditative, peirhaps in the stimulating 
companionship of a stidwart friend and hig^ func- 
tionary, the Chairman of the Court of Directors of the (MomI 
East India Company, Master of Masters^ new hopes 
were wafted upon him with the sea>-breease% and his 
step grew firmer, his carriage more erect) as with 
strong assurance of support firom Leadenhall - street, 
he resolved to tender his sorvioes to her Majesty’s 
Government for empbymmit in Persia with a joint 
mOitaxy and diplomatic command. 

This was at tiie be^ning ^ the last we^ of 
October. On the 26th he wroto to Lord Canxdng 
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UHL that he pnrpoaed letnnung to India fay the mail of 
tile 20tii of December, having perfectly lecoveced 
from the iOneas whidi drove him hcnne.** And he 
ai^ded, “ In the suppontion that I may be nune nae* 
folfy employed witii the army about to proeeed to 
Penoa than neceaaaiy to your Itwdahip in. Oude^ where 
everything is progreanng i|o aatisfiMitorily, I have 
my aervioea to tiie Premdent (of the Board of 
Control), diould it be 4omed adviaable to entrust to 
me diplmnatic powers in oonjonction with the militaiy 
command, and I bdieve that, should your lordah^ be 
di^Kwed so to employ me^ the home authoiitka would 
not object In that case your lordship’s cominaada 
would meet me at Aden, whence I would at once 
jproceed to Bombay.”* 

This letter reached Calcutta on tiie 2nd December. 
By the outgoing mail of the 8th, !l^rd Canning wrote 
. to Outram at Aden, rejoicing in ^ complete recovery, 
" on every account, public and private^” but question* 
.ing the policy of the Pmrsian appointment The ex* 
peditum, he said, was not likdy to increase in magni* 
tudej it iras not probable tiiat there would be any 
<qierations b^ond the seaboard during tiie winter, or 
that any diplomatic actiqn wopld be taken to call for 
tiie enqiloyment of a high political functionary ; i^ 
indeed, overtures woe to be made^ they would most 
probably^be addressed throng some finendly power to 
London ; there would be littie scope, therefor^ for his 
sendees with the Pernau' eqiedition, and it would be 
better, therefore, that he diould return to his old ap> 
pdntment “Oude is oompletdy tranquil,” wrote Los^ 
Canning "and generally prospering. Nevertiideai^ 

* SoliiBvwOitnnattUiiiM idfeBt of the hamr dw 
«f the thsM^t e( his depettwe ia wit he dtfed tfis Mter * P ees» 

Dseeaher, sad so cescr far the bei'* iesteed of Oetoher. 
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I aliall be very i^toafeyou resume your command 
thero.” The ww that Ibe Admimstratioii ivas by 
this time plnnged into snch.a hopdess ‘ocmditioii of 
internecine sti^ that the 6ovemor>General oooli 
in no iray see any outlet of escape firmn the feas 
{dexitaes besetting him except by the removal of 
Ghief<>Gommisaioner Jat^n; and now here was the 
opportunity, for which he had been waiting^ to 'ao> 
complidi t^ end in an ea^ natural manner, without 
any offidal scandal, or the inaction of any personal 
pain. 

But it was not to be so accomplished. Befiwe tiie 
end of November the question of Outram*s oranmand 
of the Persian esqiedition had been fully discussed in 
the English -Cabinet Downing-street had laid fint 
hdd of the idea, and pronounc^ its full satisfiM^on 
with it Her Majesty the Queen had stamped the 
oommission with ^e seal of her approbation, and the 
public voices with one accord, had prodaimed that a 
good thing had been done, and that the right man 
would soon be in the rij^t place. That it was thus 
virtually settled, past re^ went out, under the Pro* 
ndent’s hand by the mail of the 26th of November, 
and greeted Lord Canqing 4 iith the new year. In 
offidd language^ however, of Court of Directory or 
Secret Committee thereof it took the ahi^not df an 
announcement of a thing don^ but of a reoommmida* 
tion that it should be done; for it was substantially an 
interfierence with the prerogative of the Governor* 
General, and was to be softened down so aa in nowise 
to oSeaee. But Lord Canning was not a man, 
in such a cass^ to raise a question of privilege or, 
assnfed that it was, actually or presumedly, for the 
offidal good, to shoot out any porcupine-quiUs firass 
his wonniM offidal dignity. He took the interftraioe 
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.. UM. ill good park ; thanked the Chainnan the delieaqr 
wi& whkdi it had been commomeated, and promised 
te^cd^ Ohtram his best suj^iort. He had doubted, 
he said, whedier Ontram’s hi^th and strength would 
be sufficient to bear the burdens that wot^ be im- 
posed upon him. “But the Queen’s Government,” 
he continned, “and the Sec^ Committee have seen 
him in recovered health, and if they are satisfied that 
he is in a condition to undertake the labour and trial 
of sndi a command, without risk to the interest con- 
fided to him, I have no objection to make, nor any 
wish to shake mysdf clear rei^nnbility.” And 
then, vdth a refisrmice to a memorandum on the future 
conduct of the campaign which Outram had drawn 
up in Enj^d, the Governor-General added, “ It is a 
pleasure to me to dedare that I have bemi greatly 
struck l^all ^t has proceeded from General Outram 
in regard to fhture operations in Persia. I think his 
ifiana excellent, prudent for the present, and capable 
of easy ezpannon hereafter, and the means which he 
proposes for carrying them out for the most part welj 
auit^. For everything that 1 have yet heard of his 
proposals he shall have my cordial support” 

18 S 7 . Whilst the first divisjpn of, the exp^tionary force 

Omsmimb under Stalker was commendng operations with good 
success in the Pontian Gulf, the new year found 
Outran^ at Bombay superintending the despatch of 
the second. But it was not only by these move- 
mants from the sea-board that an impression was 
now to be made on the fears of the Court of Tehenm. 
D^oma^ was to do its work in tiie country which 
lay between India and Penda. Bductant as he had 
b^ in the earlier part of the year, to commit him- 
sdf to any decided course ci ^tral-Asian policy. 
Lord Canning now b^pm to discern more dearly 
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the benefits that might arise firom a friendly alliance 1881 
with the Ameer of CaabiiL Thoe was no longer any 
chance of a padfic solution of onr difficultiea War 
had beoi proclaimed. Boat had fitilen. Dost Ma> 
homed had pat forth plmitiM indications o/E a strong 
dedre for an EngUth alliance; and the En^h Go- 
vernment at home appeared to be not nnwilling to 
meet his widies. some action most now be 

tdcen in that direction was certain. Already had 
arms and mon^ been sent into Afghanistan; bdt 
with no spedfic undertaking on the one dde or the 
other, and it appeared deferable to put the matter 
now upon a more secure and a more dignified footing 
than that of temporary dufts and expedioita But 
there were great ^vernties of opinion as to the shape 
which should be taken by British action in the 
A%han countries. . Lord Gannmg had always had at 
least one dear conception about the matter ; that it 
was better to do little than to do much, and wise not 
to do that little a day sooner than was needed. The 
terrible lessons-which had been burnt into us fifteen 
years before had lost none of tiidr significance. The 
warning voice was still sounding in our ears; the 
saving hand was still heckoning ns away firom those 
gloomy passes. It could nCVer again enter into our 
imaginations to concdve the idea of turning' back the 
tide of Russo-Pernan invadon by making war agunst 
the national wUl and tiie substantive Government of 
the Afghans. But the monitions of the Past ^d not 
stop there. They cautioned us against ever sending 
a single British raiment across the A%han frontier. 

Ndther the Princes nor the People of Afj^banistan 
were to be tirusted, if the memories of their wrongs 
were to be reawakened within (hmn by the presence 
of that whidi had done than sndh grievous harm. 
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UNb S(^ allihoi]^ ammg the scUmies wUdi were die* 
cussed, and in wnne military quarters advocated, was 
the project of an auxiliary Btith^ forc^ acting in 
close alliance with the Afghami; it was*never for a 
moment seriously entertained in the Council Cham- 
ber. But to assi^ Persia in soinc measure from that 
side, whilst we were operating upon the sesrboard; 
to recover Herat, and, at tiie same time, to occupy 
some of the littorid provinces oS the Perrian Empire ; 
was doubtiess to put enormous pressure upon the 
Shah, to hold him, as it were, in a vice, helpless and 
agonised, and to extort from him all that we might 
want. This, poadventur^ might be d<me, by con- 
tinuing to send British bayonets into A^hanistan, 
but without, as cf old, British valour to widd them; 
so many thousands of stands of arms, not so many 
thousands of soldiers; and British monqr, lakhs 
. upon lakhs, but no British hands* to dupense it. In 
a word, if we could manage successfully to subsidise 
Dost Mahomed, and hold him, by the bonds of self- 
interest, to a friendly covenant, whereby, whilst aid- 
ing us he would aid himsdf, we might bring the war 
mudt more raj^y to a oondunon than if no such 
alliance were formed. 

M ^ But there were strong* doubts of the good foith of 
Dost Mahomed. The wily old Ameer, it was said, 
was waiting upon the shore of drcumstance, willing 
to sail in Ae same boat with us, if tide and stream 
should be in our fovour and a foir wind setting in 
for success. For some time, there had bem going on 
between the Governor-General of India and the 
Ruler of Canbul certain passages of diphnnatic 
coquetry, which had nsulted rafter in a promise 
of a, doae aUunoe, a kind indefoute betrothal, 
than in fte actual accomplishment the ftct We 
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had condoned the olfepee committed by the Ameer IBM. 
at ihe dose of the last nrar in the Punjab, when he 
had sent aome of his beat troope, in the uniforms of 
our own dapg^tered aoldien, to aid the Sikhs in 
their efforts to expd us; and whilst Dalhouae was 
still the ruler of India, an engaj;ement of general ibnbSQ, 
amity had been negotiated by John Lawrence on the 
one side, and Hyder Klflui on the other, between the 
English and the Aj^hans. It was probably intended, 
wi^ a forecast of the coming rapture with Persia, 
that this dionld in time be expanded into a more 
definite treaty with Dost Mahomed ; and more than 
two years before the occasion actually arose, the sub- 
sidif^g of the Ameer loomed in the distance.* It 
was an old idea. Mr. Henry EUis had entertained 
it; Sir John M'Neill had entertained it;f and if 
Lord Auckland's Secretaries had allowed him to 
entertain it, it is probable that the events of which I 
am about to write would never have afforded me 
a subject of History. In an hour of miserable in* 
fatuation, we had played the perilous game of King- 
making, and had for^ an unpopular pageant upon 

* It VM talked of, indeed, befm hterfineaee bmnd tin paneik and 
the eompaet of 186S, bat did apt MLkoAiag of one partj or aiw 
formaputofit Inl884fJBMlT]^ o^k.” 

Sir Hewr Lawreaee wrote to the t One paaaage n Sir JohB 
author: **llinM 7 that we ahaUlMTO M*Naiira endf eorramoiidaue I 
some sort of Ircatr with Doet caaaot hdp (faoUn. There is rare 
home^aaleasLotaDaUnoaieoreo- mweejawao ia it: “Pest Mahnnied 
ruudi hianelf hgr too great auietj Shan with a little aid from ua, 
and by agrenag to pay him a aab> eonU ba pat ia poaaeaaioa of both 
sidy. irPatmaattadi Aiiihaaialan Gaadahar aad Herat I aaikwaly 
the help we AonM gin the latter hopo that aid anil not be witiu 
should ae by attaekiag Feisia ftom hoM. A haa of monea would pro* 
the Gulf. We should not aead a babljt caahte him to do this, and 
rupee or a man into Afghanistan, wonU giro ua a great hold upon 
We should espreas readinem to ibr< him. . . . VntB Dost Maho n wd or 
giae and forgai, to era tpdta in aome other Afghan shall haae sot 
Al^an uiattHS, and p)ed« onr^ both Gaadahar and Herat into hb 
sdaes to liao as good aaighbaniu in haadi^ our poaitfam here must eon- 
future} but than oaight to be no tiaue to be aCdae one.** 
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186 C. a reluctant petqile. Now, af^ bitter experience, we 
\rere reverting to the finit conception of our diplo* 
matists ; but mild aa comparativdy the interference 
was, it was hdd aome great authoritieB to be wiser 
to leave Afghanistan and the Asians altogether 
alone. In qdte of Ihe present l^^t to be derived 
from applying in that quarter a blistor to the side of 
Persia, it might be better to suffer the old Ameer to 
make the most of the after his own feshion. 
He would not £gbt our batdeB for us without sub- 
stantial help ; but he might fight his own, and. there 
could be no time, for the extension of his dominion 
to Herat, so opportune as that which saw Persia 
entangled in a war with England. But Dost Mar 
homed had too dear a knowledge of the English, 
and Afghan cupidity was too strong within him, to 
suffer this gratuitous oo-<q>eration. He knew that, if 
he waited, we should purchase hia aid ; so he magni- 
fiedthe difficulties of tiie march to Herat, talked of 
the defiden^ of his resource and otherwise pre- 
tended that he lacked strength for a successful enter- 
prise without continuous pecuniary aid from the 
English. Whether, having received such asristance 
from us^ he would render effectual service in return 
for it, seemed to some of our Indian statesmen ex- 
tremdy doubtful, for tiiere was the lowest posrible 
estimate in their minds of Afghan truth and A^i^iaa 
honour. There was the fear that the old Ameer, 
would set an extravagant price on his aervico^ and 
that by disiq^mnting lus expectations, if not scout- 
ing his pretensiona, we m^t inopportundy exdte 
his ammotities against ns. jSome^ indeed, thought 
that he looked eageify to the cnyuncture as one that 
mi^t hdp him to realise his'old day-dream, the 
reooveiy of Peihawnr. There waa^ in trutl^ 119 lack 
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of sagacity in these antidpations; but^ perhaps^ at Uia 
the bottom of them there lay too de^ a diatr^ of 
the personal dutracter of the Ameer. He had, in all 
candonr it must be admitted, too mudi reason to 
donbt the good fiuth of the English. He oonld 
fitthom the depths ^f our selfishness as well as we 
conld &thom the depths of his guile. In truth, there 
were oauses of mntoal siApidon ; and little good was 
likely to come from the distant fencing of diplomatic 
correspondence. So at last it was resolved to test 
the dncerity of the Ameer by inviting bim to a omi* 
ference on the frontier. 

At that time, Herbert Edwardes, he of whose BnbHt 
potions youthful impulses I have spoken in the first ***“**' 
chapter of this work, was Commissioner of Peshawur. 

He had grown, by good>service brevet, rather than 
by the slow process of regimental promotion, firam 
IJeutenant to Lieutenant-Colonel His career had 
been a prosperous one, and its prosperity was wdl 
deserved. The great reputation which he had gained 
as an ambitious subaltern, brought down upon him 
at one time a aKbwer of small jealousies and detrac- 
tions. He had been feasted and flattered in Eni^and, 
and there were some who, doubtless, with a certain 
sdf-consdousness of whait would be likely to flow 
from sudi adulations, said that hu head was turned, 
and that he had been overrated. But one^ the noUe 
helpmate'of a truly noble man, wrote to me at thia BwwA 
time, as one, however, not doubting, for I had like**""" 
fiutb, that Herbert Edwardes was one of Nature's 
true nobility, and that surely I should live to know 
it It yns right Under the Lawrences, Henry end 
John, both cf whm^he dearly loved, he grew to be 
one of the main {ollars of the Puiyabee Adminiatra. 
tion; and now he was in charge of that part of tim 
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im. dd dimiimoiis of Ruiyit Singji whidi lay beyond 
'die Indus ; the Proconsulate Pediawur. Phuited 
thus upon the frontier o£ Ai^^uaustan, it was <»ie of 
his special duties to watch the progress of events in 
that country, and duly to report up(m them to the 
higher authorities. Of direct diplomadc action theire 
had been Utde or none; but no one knew what a 
day might produce, and it was ever therefore among 
the req[K>nn.bili1ies of the Peshawur Commissioner to 
he weQ versed in the politics of Caubul, and pre* 
pared, in any conjuncture, to counsel the course to be 
taken by the British Government 
For some time there had been much to observe 
and much to report, and now a conjuncture had 
arisen, which seemed to require from us that we 
should act Persia was doing all that could be done 
to enlist the sympathies of Central Aria on her ride, 
even in the far off regions of Bokhara and Kokund, 
by sending abroad, as a protff of the dangers of £ng>. 
^ friendship, copies of the pro-Christian Firman 
of the Sultan, which had been issued at the dose of 
the Rusrian war. It was fortunate; therefore; that at 
this time the political animosities of the Afghans 
were strongly excited against the Persians, for, per- 
haps, under such pressure, tiie chronic sectarian jea- 
lousies which kept the two nations apart mij^t for a 
while have been merged in a common reyjgions 
hatred of the Feringhees. • A very little done, or left 
undone on our part, to offend the old Ameer, mij^t 
have lost to us for ever the mily servic^leMBhome- 
dan alUaace that could have availed us in sudi a 
criris. To no man was the value of this alliance so 
aiqparent as to Herbert Edwardes ; no man pressed 
its importance so earnestly upon the Govemm^Geno- 
raL He believed that Dost Mahomed would roqiond 
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pleasHie to an invitation to meet on the 
frontier of the two States a representative of the 
British Government, and to discuss the terms of a 
fnendly alliance ; and he recommended that this in- 
vitation should be sent to him. Reluctant as Lord 
Canning had been in the earlier part of the year, to 
commit himself to an 3 ^ decided course of Afghan 
polity, he now before the close of it, in the altered 
drcumstanccs that had arisen, yielded to this sug- 
gestum, and afterwards, with that frankness which sat 
so becomingly upon him, gracefully acknov/ledgcd 
its wisdom, and thanked the suggcstcr. 

So Dost Mahomed was invited to a conference at 
Peshawur. He was, if willing to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the British Government, to discuss per- 
sonally with them the terms of the alliance. Either 
Sir John Lawrence, accompanied by Colonel Ed- 
wardes, or Colonel Edwardes alone, os might be dc- 
temuned betwemi them, Avas to meet the old Ameer 
on the frontier, to feel his pulse, and to prescribe 
accordingly. It would have been a great oppor* 
tunity for the younger man ; but Edwardes, to Avhom 
the decinon was left by LaAvrcncc, for ever giving 
the lie to all that had been Charged against him on 
the score of vanity and self-assertion, strongly uiged 
that^the Misuon should be headed by his beloved 
Chief. LaAvrence much doubting, however, whether 
tiie Ameer Avould come, and litdc expecting a suc- 
cessAil issue if he should come, lauded the magna- 
nimity of hu more sanguine friend, and prepared 
hims el f with all the earnestness of his nature to prove 
the groundlessness of his OAvn anticipations of failure. 

Th^ were groundless. The Ameer accepted the 
invitation, marched doAvn with two of his aAn|^ 
of his diosen counsellors^ and a body of picked troops^ 
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to the frontier : and on jthe first day of the new year 
'received in the Ehybur Pass the first virit of the 
British Commisuoners. It was with no common in- 
terest that Lawrence, Edwardes, Sydney Cotton, and 
the other English officers who accompanied them, 
looked into the face of the old Ameer, whose white 
beard and venerable aspect had, fifteen years before, 
been so familiar to the eyes of the dwellers in Cal- 
cutta, and who in his fallen fortunes, half-prisoner 
and half-guest, had been a not unworthy object of 
our sympathies. When, nearly half a century before, 
the representatives of the British Government had 
been received almost on the same spot by Shah 
Soojah, they had found the Caubul ruler arrayed in 
gorgeous apparel, his whole person a blaze of jewel- 
lery, with the Koh-i-noor outshining it all ; but the 
English gentlemen now saw before them only a hale 
old man, very simply attired in a garment of the 
coarse camd-hair of the country. They found him 
full of energy, full of sagacity ; courteous and fnendly 
in ^ outer manner ; glad to wdcome them to his 
camp. It was only a visit of ceremony ; repaid, two 
days later, by the Ameer, who was received in the 
grand English style itcar Peshawar. Our troops 
formed a street more than a mfie long, and after 
the Durbar marched past the Ameer and his host in 
review 'order. More than seven thousand British 
fighting moi were assembled ther^ and among them 
were three complete European r^ments^ whose 
steady discipline, and solidity, and fine soldurly 
bearing, made a strong impression on the minds of 
the Afghan visitors, from the aged Ameer himself to 
the youngest trooper of his escort. 

The formal interviews thus accomplished, the se- 
rious business of the conference commenced on the 
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5th of January. The Ameer had pitched his Camp 1M7 
at Jumrood, and there Lawrence and Edwardes 
visited him, accompanied by Major Lumsden of the 
Guides. Dost Mahomed, his sons standing behind 
him, and a few chosen Sirdars on his lef^ opened the 
discusnons with a* long exposition of the recent 
struggles in Herat, and of the policy which he had 
himself pursued. He had entertained no schemes of 
conquest embracing that prindpiility. The move* 
ments which the Persians had thus pretended to in* 
terpretwere directed only towards Candahar. But 
he frankly avowed his eager longing to recover 
Herat ; and, please God and the English,, he would 
take it from the Persians. Swearing by Allah and 
the Prophet that, from that time, he would be our 
friend, let all the world be agmnst him, he dedared, 
as his enthudasm kindled, that let the English but 
make a diverdon in the Perdan Gulf and supply him 
with money and with arms, he would mine the walls 
of Herat, blow up the towers, and take the place at 
the point of the sword; or raise sudi a flame in the 
surrounding country as fdrly to bum the Persians 
out of it. The Toorcomans and the Usbegs would 
rise at his bidding, andjoin against a- common foe. 

From that distant-frontier post, on the very out- 
skirts of our empire, the tdegraphic wires ran right 
up to the vice-rc^ capital, and the Govemor-Gene- 
rtd and the Chi(^ Commisdoner were corresponding 
by the “ lightning post” between Calcutta and Pesha- 
war. So it happened that whilst John Lawrence and 
Dost Mahomed were in conference, a horseman gal- 
loped up with a message from the former, de^Mtched 
on the preceding day. In it liord Canning tdd 
Lawrmce that a reinforcement of five thousand men 
would be sent as quickly as posdble to the Persian 

2r2 
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^Gulf ; and tiiat amongst the (onditiona <^Peaee nith 
Pecna would be a stipulslion that she should wi&- 
draw her troops from Herat, and renounce for ever 
her preteninons to intorfere with Afghanistan. The 
si gnifican t words, “ You may make use of this,” were 
induded in the message. But the time had not then 
come for the best use to bf made of it; so John 
Lawrence, reserving the rest for more opportune 
disdoBure, announced only that the rdnforoanents 
were about to be despatched to the Gulf. It was his 
detign, at that first meeting, to elidt the views and 
intentions of the Ameer rather than to disK^osc those 
of his own Government* So, making no promises of 
any kind, he indicated the difficulties tiiat semed to 
lie in the way of the Afghan ruler, and ashed for a 
redtal of the means and resources, by whidi they 
were to be overcome, already at his disposal, and the 
extent of the aid which he would require from the 
R nglinh. But this was too momentous a question to 
be^answered, without much thought and odculation ; 
so we Ameer, seeking time for delibeoation, said that 
he would unfold his views fully at the next meeting ; 
and so the conference broke up for the day. 

7, On the 7th, Dost li^honqed, attended by a few 
chosen counsellors, vbited the British Camp, and the 
confidences were renewed in the Chief Commistioner’s 
tent. Pjirsuing the old process of drawing-out^ John 
Lawrence, at the outset, reminded the Ameer of his 

* Thb enuw, thooish doabtlcM o*ne(mtrib«t«towardiU,e*mwlubt 
the one that vowd have anitgestcd it oontinuea the aaaM. for theae 
itaelf to John Lawrenee'a imaided reasons, it is neoesssij Sist that we 
lucent, ins espresaiy dietaied bj should knov what he can do ; and 
Lord Ouminib who had written on nest, that we should eoaie to a dear 
the Snd of Dumber to the Chief undnatandinw as to the conditions 
Commissioner, aajing, “ It is not eer- upon which be shall icoeive aid in 
trie that onroljcct will continue the doing it. Hie meeting ought to dear 
aaaie u the Ameer’s ; neither is it up the first pdut at ome.'*'—JfiK 
eertaia to what extent the Ameer CmtfoUem. 
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promise to state fully )iis views and intentions; but iKf. 
it required some resolution and perseverance to keep 
the old Afj^ian to this point, and it was not without 
difficulty that the promised revdation was extorted 
from b^ At last he explained that, owing to the 
state of the season, he could not commence hk march 
on Herat until after the expiration of a period of two 
months ; grass and young grain would then be spring- 
ing up, and with the aid of some not very daborate 
com mi ssa ri at arrangements, he would be able to fold 
provirions for his troops ; that he proposed to march 
one coluinn from Balkh and another from Gandahar. 

The muster-roll of his troops showed some thirty-five 
thousand men and rixty guns. These, he sud, should 
be nused to fifty thousand men with a hundred guns; 
four-fifths of foe men and nearly the whole of foe 
guns should, he said, be moved upon Herat “ But,** 
he added, ** if you say take more troops, I will take 
more ; if you say less will suffice, I will take lesa I 
have ^ven you my own opinion, but you Sahiha 
know Persia best’* But when pressed for a state- 
ment of foe amount of dd he wodd require^ he said, 
that on foe morrow morning his son, Arim Jah, 
would vnrit upon foe English gentlemen wifo all foe 
required information in a digested form, in order that 
fo^ mi^t judge for foemselvea 
So foe conference broke up; and on foe fdlowing 
day the Ameer's sons, accompanied by a few of hia 
ministers^ waited upon John Ijawrence, and laid 
before hhn a detail^ statonent of foe finances of 
Afoh a nis ta n, and of foe miUtary resources of foe 
cmiure; together with an estimate of the aid that 
would be required from foe to the 

A%h a n a to drive foe Perrians out of Herat, and to 
hold thdir own against all comers. The «d that waa 
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UK7. thus sought amounted in 'money to sixty-four lakhs 
of rupees a year, whilst the war lasted, and in muni- 
tions to more than fifily guns, m^t thousand stands of 
'small arms, and ammunition at ^scretioh. It was more 
than the English Government were likely to be will- 
ing to give, but not more than i^peared really to be 
wanted. The largeness of the demand, however, sug- 
gested the idea of a less extennve enterprise ; and so 
Lawrence asked Avhat would be required to enable 
the Afghans, abandoning all aggressive movements, 
to hold thdr oum, without danger of encroachments 
from the westward. The question was not n welcome 
one. The A%hans were hot for an advance on Herat. 
If they were to sit down within their own dominions, 
the Persians would assuredly occupy Furrah. It was 
for*the English, of course, to decide upon the course 
to be pursued, but it was more.in accordance with 
the ^ius and temper of the Afghans to take vigorous 
action in advance. Still, however, John Lawrence 
pressed for a statement of the requirements of the Af- 
ghans if a strictly defensive policy were maintained. 
The Sirdars could give no answer without consulting 
the^ Ameer, so the conference broke up; and next 
day they returned with'the statement that, in addi- 
tion to what had already been supplied, four thou- 
sand muskets would be required, and money to pay 
m^t thousand r^ulor troops; one-half to be em- 
ployed in the Gandahor country, and the other half 
in Balkh. But still they were eager for tlic larger 
enterprise ; and 6ne of them whispered to Edwardes 
that Ae enmity between the Afghans and the Pertians 
was not merdy an affiur of this world, for that 
Sheeahs and Scranees must always hate each other in 
the wmdd to come. There was nothing more now 
to be said. The Afghans, on their part, had made 
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known their wishes ; a&d all the English gentlemen 1857. 
could say in reply was, that they would at once com* 
mnnicate with their Government. 

So the telegraphic wires were again set in motion, 
and the substance of what had passed at the two last 
meetings was communicated to the Governor-General 
at Calcutta. Then there was doubt in the Council 
Chamber. Would it he better to awmt detailed re* 
ports from Peshawur by post, or at once to send 
telegraphic instructions to Sir John Lawrence ? The 
former course was determined upon, and a message 
to that effect despatched to Peshawur. Lawrence 
had sent in detailed reports of the meetings, and had 
added to the last an expression of his own views as to 
what should be done. He recommended that as* 
nstance on the larger scale, for the siege of Herat, 
should not be ^ven to Dost Mahomed, but that we 
should give him the four thousand muskets that he 
required, and an annual subsidy of twelve lakhs of 
rupees, so long as England and Persia might be at 
war with each other. But it did not seem to him to 
be wise to await the slow process of correspondence 
letter. The Ameer was eager to depart ; and some 
time must be necessarily occupied in the negotiation 
of a formal agreement, Lawrence telegraphed 
the substance of hb recommendation to Calcutta, 
urged that nothing would be gtdned by awaiting his 
more detailed reports, and asked permissi6n to com- 
municate to tile Ameer the proposal which he thought 
it best to make. To this a message was promptly 
returned, saying: “You may tell the Ameer that 
the terms ore agreed to. Four thousand stand of 
arms and twdve lakhs a year, whUst England is at 
war with Persia. You wiU proceed to arrange the 
axtides of agreement and report them by td^raph.” 
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This message ^ras despatched on the 13th 
January. On the following morning Lawrence and 
^Edwardes proceeded to Dost Mahomed’s canq*, and 
unfolded to him the views and intentions of the 
British Government. With less appearance of dis' 
appointment than had been expected, the Ameer 
assented to the abandonment of the expedition to 
Herat, and accepted the modified proposal of the 
English. But the despatch of a party of British 
officers to Caubul, which was to form part of the 
agreement, appeared to be distasteful to him. When 
active offensive warfare against Persia had been con- 
templated, he cherished the thought of their presence 
with his troops; but now the state of affairs was 
altered. The point, however, was one not to be 
yielded. If the British were to give the subsidy, 
they were entitled to sec it rightly appropriated. 
Then the Ameer lowered his tone, and said that he 
was ready to do what was expedient ; and finally he 
agreed to all that was proposed. But next day, when 
his son Azim Khan, accompanied by other chiefs, 
viated, according to agreement, the English Com- 
missioners, to settle the pi’ccisc terms of agreement, 
the question of the Mission to Caubul was reopened. 
It was urged that the appearance of British officers 
at the Afghan capital might compromise the Ameer 
either with his own people or with his English friends. 
There would be danger in their path at Caubul ; but 
at Cnndahar, threatened by the Persians, their pre- 
sence would be better understood, and they might 
abide in perfect security. Nearly fifteen years had 
passed since our retributive Army had set its mark 
upon the Afghan capital ; but still the hatred which 
our usurpation had engendered was fresh in the 
minds of the people, and Dost Mahomed knew that 
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there were those in Cauhn^hom he could not trust 
widiin reach of an English throat It was a sad 
thought; and Lawrence could not but ask how the 
alliance between the two nations could ever strike 
deep root when in one country sudi suqpidons aud 
animosities were nev^ suffered to sleep. What the 
EngUsh wanted was not a temporary alliance die* 
tated by an emergen<y*of self-interest, but an en- 
during friendship based upon mutual confidence and 
respect. But Dost Mahomed knew the Afghans well, 
and little wisdom would there have been in disre- 
garding a warning which every Englishman’s heart 
must have’ told him was an utterance of the voice of 
truth. So it was resolved that, although we should 
claim, bod duly record, our right to send British 
officers to Gaubul, as to other parts of Afghanistan, 
yet that practically the Misrion dionld, in the first 
instance, proceed oifiy to Gandahar. It was better 
than that our officers should be smuggled into the 
capital, surrounded by the Ameer’s troops, virtually 
prisoners under the name of protected guests. There 
was, at all events, some definite meaning in their 
proceeding to the more western dly, for it was a 
better point from which to obwrve the movements of 
the Persians. But what route were they to take? 
It was the Ameer’s wish that the Misrion should pro- 
ceed by way of the Bolan Pass; but this, although 
the route by which Shah Soojah and the Army of 
the Indus had marclicd into A%hanistan, was srid to 
be entering the country by a back door. It was^ 
therefor^ finally determined ihat the Mission should 
proceed by way <ff the Paiwar Pass,* an unexplored 

* "It «M deaMdadfiadik that hen tnTened b/ Sarapeua, wd 
the Minin eboiiM joonn to Cn- eoMe«|MeBtly mkMnm (Rwuid, 

1^ the KMte of the Funr nd foil tt iatenst to tbo Brnkh ia 
FWb • rood thet hod Mfor befon aailiteiypoiiitof riev,nbcu«oiw 
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Ui7. road, to Gandahar ; and that Migor Heniy Lumsden, 
of the Guide coipa, an officer of great courage and 
ct^Mudiy, veraed in the polhica ct AfghanMtan, who 
had hera marked from the first for the conduct of 
this enterprise, should be placed at its head. His 
brother, Ideutonont Peter Lumsden, was to accom' 
pany him, and Mr. Hmury Bdlew was selected to 
take medical diarge of the Mission ,* a post of more 
importance than it appears to be in an official gazette, 
for in such diplomades as these the Medidne-chest 
and the Lancet are often more serviceable than the 
Portfolio and the Pen. 

On the 26 th of January, the Articles of Agree- 
ment, having by the aid of the telegraph been ap- 
proved by the (jk>vemment at Calcutta, were ready 
for seal and signature ; and a meeting for the con- 
clusion of the compact was held in Dost Mahomed’s 
. tent In attendance on the Ameer were his son 
Azim Ehon and several of his chief counsellors, 
whilst Lawrmice, Edwardes, and Lumsden appeared 
on behalf of the English. Written, in Persian and 
in English, the artides of agreement were read aloud 
in Durbar. By these the Ameer engaged to maintain 
a force of eighteen thpusand men ; to allow British 
officers to be station^ at Gaubul, Gandahar, or 
Balkh, or wherever A%han troops might be posted ; 
to receive a Wakeel at Gaubul, and to send one to 
Calcutta; and to communicate to the Government 
. of India any overtures that he might receive from 
Pcrda and ^m the Allies of Perna during the war. 
On their port, the Eng^idi undertook, during the 
continuance of hostilities, to pay to the Ameer a 
monthly subsidy of a lakh of rupees, to send him 

of tha appioaelies bv wbieli aa k> pirn.**— JWW* Jtunat tfu Politi- 
Tadiiu focoe fiom the Wot Buht td Minim i» J/UnidM m 1857. 
enter end attack tJwr Indian 
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four thousand stands of aims, and, as if the wrong Mf 
done had been all against us, to forget and 
the past It was esqtlained ^at the British officers 
would in the drst instance proceed to Oandahar ; and 
with this assurance the Ameer was satisfied. 1^ the 
Artides of Agreement were signed and sealed. Then 
came some discussion slid some interchange of com* 
pliments. A message firom the Governor-General 
had been received by telegraph, desiring Sir John 
Lawrence to express to Dost Mahomed Ae satidao- 
tion which he had derived from his frank dealings 
and from the dear understanding on whidi affiurs 
had been placed,'* together with the best wishes for 
his health and long life, and a word of regret that he 
had not himself been able to meet the Ameer. The 
message was now delivered and received with mani- 
fest gratification. It would have delighted him, he 
said, to meet Lord\/anning, but he could not expect 
his Lordship to take so long a journey to see him. 

He had known two Governor-Generals, Lord Auck- 
land and Lord EUenborough, who had been kind to 
him in old times ; he rememl^red also with gratitude 
the kindness of two other English gentlemen, Mr. 
Wilberforce Bird and Mr* Thoby Prinsep,* who hod 
paid him much attention id Calcutta. “And now," 
he said, in condurion, “I have made an alliance 
with the British Government, and come what may, 1 
wiU keep it till death." And the promise thus given 
was never broken. He was true to the Engfish 
alliance to the last 

On the following day a Durbar was hdd in the Jmnujv 
Camp of the British Commissioner, and the chief 
officers of the Ameer's suite attended to take their 
leave of the Engliah gentlemen. Dost Mahomed had 
* Thea membm of Uie Supreme Oounoil of ludii. 
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1817. excused himself on the pled of age and infirmity. 
The visit to Peshawur, with its attendant anxieties 
and exdtements, had vinbty affected the Ameer’s 
health. The hale old man, who, three or four weeks 
before, had spent hours in the saddle, and seemed to 
be full of health and energy, had lost much of his 
bodily vigour and his elasticity of spirit. A sharp 
attack of gout had prostrated him; and he semned 
to be growing impatient under his protracted deten- 
tion in Camp. So the conclusion of the Terms of 
Agreement was a manifest relief to him ; and it was 
with no common satisfaction that, on the day follow- 
ing the Farewell Durbar, he set his face towards 
Jellalabad, carrying with him, in bills on Caubul, 
a lakh of rupees and some costly presents from the 
British Government.* 

Nor was the gratification experienced at this time 
confined to the Ameer’s camp. 'Lawrence and Ed- 
wardes were well pleased to think that all had gone 
off so smoothly ; that the friendship of the Afghans 
had been secured at.no very extravagant cost; and 
tha^ on the whole, although Dost Mahomed had not 
obtuned all that he had asked, he had taken his 
departure tolerably well satisfied with the favourable 
issue of the meeting. Lord Canning, too, was more 
than well satisfied with the manner in which the 
negotiations had been conducted, and with the ap- 
parent i^ult. He was one not stinting in free out- 
qwken expresrions of praise and gratitude to those 
who did good service to his Government; and, both 

* Tlie onlj present made bjr ilie ing the **piiis and needles’* Inmight 
A^ban ruler to bis allies consisted bjrBnnies,wbiehhadcausedsomttch 
of n batch of wretched bonesi all of disappointinent some twentj jeare 
wbicb, John Lawrence wrote, were before at Caabnl, did not esp^ on 
spavined or worn out. The whole this oeeaskm, to be the reeipient of 
. were sold for not more than lOOf. anjtbiog mom ? aluabli. 

Bcfbaps Dost Mahomed^ remember- 
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in public and private letters, he cordially thanked IMF. 
ihe Ganunisnonera^ even before thcw work was doae^ 
for the admirable judgment and good tact whidi 
th^ had displayed at the conferences; giving an 
eq^edal word of thanks to Edwardes as the oripnal 
suggested of the meeting,* and, it might have been 
added, the originator of the new polity which had 
more recmitly been observed towards the Afghans. 

To Major Lumsden he wrote^ at the same time, a 
letter Idndly encouragement and good advice^ 
cordially approving the sdection, “ not only from his 
trust in Sir John Lawrence’s judgment on sudr 
mattm^ but from eveiytMng that the Oovmior- 
General had been able to hear of Lumsden from 
those who knew him.” He knew the power of such 
words; as a statesman he felt assui^ that th^ 
would bear good fruit; but os a man he uttered 
them from the kindhess of his heart 
So Dost Mahomed set his face towards Caubul, and 
Sir John Lawrence, after a month of administrative 
journeying about the province, returned to Lahore. 

It need be no subject of surprise if the latter, as he 
went about his work, thinking of all that had been 
done at Peshawur, sometimes asked himself. What 
good? and wished that the monthly lakh of nipeea 
to be expended on the Afghan Army were avaiUdde 

* "I must ask you ” wrote Lord one. It would be a good thing if all 
Canning to Cobnef Edwardes on the diplomatic conreronocs were eon- 
19tli orJanuarjt to accept my best ducted so satisractorily, and set foiili 
tiuuiks for tlie part jou have taken in as lucidly as these hare been.’* All 
tlie recent negotiations, and for their this was well deserred ; for the 
satisfactory issne. I feel the more policy was emphatically Edwardes^ 
bound to do this, because the first policy ; lie bad been the first to re* 
suggestion of a meeting came from commend, in Lord Dalhousie’s tinie^ 
you; and so far u 1 can judge from that wo should try the elfeetof trust* 
tliereportfrasyetieoeivea,'aiid from ing the Afghans^ and his reoom- 
tlie tone of the discuuion shown in uiendatious had resulted m the go* 
them, 1 beUere that the suggestion neral compact of 1855, 
hM proved a very wiae and useful 
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1817 . *^foT the improvement of the province under his 
charge ; for he had never liked the project from the 
be^ning. He had no faith in Dost Mahomed. He 
had detected him in at least one palpable falsehood, 
and the detection had excited in the Ameer no sense 
of shame, but rather a feeling of admiration at the 
clever incredulity of the Feringhees. The expulsion 
of the Persians from Herat, dr even the raising of the 
Tiu'coman tribes, was, in Lawrence’s opinion, so far 
beyond the power of the Ameer, that he believed, on 
the other hand, that the Persians would have little 
difficulty in seizing Caudahar. This belief in the 
weakness of Post Mahomed was based upon a somc- 
w'hat exaggerated estimate of the disunion among 
the chief people of the country. But even if the 
Ameer had the power, Lawicnec could not believe 
that he had the will to serve the British ; and he 
doubted, thei’cfore, whether the 'subsidy would pro- 
duce any tangible results. As to tlic question of tbe 
future of Herat, it had never even approached a solu- 
tion. Dost Aluhomcd had been assurod that the 

I 

evacuation of the place by the Pereians would be on 
csscntuil condition of i)eace; but he had not been 
able to offer, without manifest doubt and hesitation, 
any suggestion as to the best means of providing for 
its future government. In trutli, there was a lack of 
available capacity in the direction in which it was 
most naWnd that w'o should look for a new ruler. 
'When the Ameer w'as asked if there was any member 
of Yar Mahomed’s family to whom the government 
could be entrusted, he roplied that tlicre was a 
brother of Syud Mahomed, but that, if posnblc, he 
was a greater reprobate and a greater fool than that 
nnludby chief. Syud Mahomed, however, had left a 
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son, a boy of some ten years, in whose name a com* 18 ( 7 . 
potent Wuzeer might administer the ailairs of the 
principality ; but a competent AVuzeer was not to bo 
found more readily than a competent Prince. The 
future of Herat was, therefore, loft to the develop- 
ment of the Chapter of Accidents. Tn the mean 
while, Lord Canning, though he had slowly come to 
this point, believed that the subsidising of the Ameer 
was not a bod stroke of policy. It bound the Afghan 
ruler by strong tics of self-interest to remain faithful 
to the British Government. Even neutrality was 
great gain at a time when Perda was doing her best 
to raise a fervour of rcli^ous hatred against tho 
English throughout all the countries of Central Asia. 

The very knowledge, indeed, of the fact tliat Dost 
Mahomed had gone down to Pesliawur to negotiate a 
closer alliance with the British, must have had a 
1001*01 effect at Tehenn by no means conducive to an 
increased confidence in the Shell’s powers of resis^ 
ance. Altogether, it was not an inefficacious, whilst 
comparatively it nns an inexpensive, mode of pressing 
upon Penua from the side of Afghanistan. But whilst 
he went thus far. Lord Canning was resolute to go 
no farther. He had m^dc up his mind that the in- 
dependence of Herat could be written duly on sand ; 
that the waves of cimimstance from one direction or 
another must utterly eflbcc it after a while ; aind that 
it would be wiser to abandon an effort that was so 
fraught with tribulation, and so sure to result in 
failure. Certain he was that nothing would ever in- 
duce him to send a ringic re|^ment into Afghanistan 
to maintain the int^rity of a petty state, which 
Nature seemed to have intended to be a part of 
Persia or a part of Afj^ianistan, and which, as in a 
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1S97. ^ national and rdi^ous sense it assuredly belonged to 
the latter, was certain, if left to itself, eventually to 
fall into the right han^.* 


The qoestioB Wliilst thus, in this first month of the new year, 
Lord Canning was eagerly watching the progress of 
sionrahip. his foreign polic}’, he was grappling with the great 
difficulty wliich beset his intcnial administration. 
The question of the Persian command had been 
settled; but it unsettled, by its solution, that other 
question of the Oude Commissionership., It was 
clearer than ever that Jackson must be removed ; but 
it nns no longer possible that his tenure of office 
should come to a natural end and jicacefully die out. 
It ivas necessary to lay violent bands upon it, and 
bring it to an ignominious close. The necessity was 
painful to Lord Canning ; but *the interests of the 
State demanded it, and the Governor-General, in such 
ai >^ase, properly overrode the man. Thereforc, as 
Outram could not quietly resume his old scat, another 
officer was to be found to take the place of Commis- 
sioner, Jackson. Ample admiasions were there of zeal 
and abiliQ', of assiduous devotion to public business, 
of much good Avork wett done in the province ; but 
the tone and temper of the man, his contentious spirit, 
his insolent treatment of his colleagues, Avcrc past bear- 

* Dost BfalMMiicd lod his counsd- to place tliemaelres In a better posi- 
lors, during the conferenees at Pc$ha- tioii to demand from oUicrs a like 
V ur, fremicutlj asacited that l*ersia obicn’ance of treaty obligations. It 
had, on tliis as on a former occasion, maj be noted here, that the Ameer 
been instigated and aided hj Russia told Tjanrrcuce at Pcshairur that he 
to occupy llciit, 1 can discern no would show him the letter wliicii 
eridenec of this. Friuce Gortseha- the nnfortouate Russian diplomatist, 
koff assiutd Lord GianTillo at Mos- Vikteritcli, had carried with him to 
cow that the Bmmn mhuster at Caubul from the Goremmeiii of the 
Teheran had niged the Pdrtian Go- Caar. But he did not produce it 
Tcnimeut to eraeiate Herat, and ao after all 
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ing ; uid commimication to that effect, with notice of 1867. 
appdntment of a successor, was made to him in due 
course. 

The dioiSE yna an admirable one. It has been said 
that in the spring of 1856, Sir Henry Lawrence had 
offered -his services to the Governor-General, to offi- 
date as Chief Commissioner of Oudc, in Outram’s 
absence^ and that the first disaster that befel Lord 
Canning was that the offer was received too late.* 

When Henry Lawrence found that it was so, he saw 
at once the weak point of the arrangement, and an 
idea struck him that if whilst the civil administration 
of the province was placed in Jackson’s hands, he 
himself were vested with political and military au- 
thorily in Oude, all objects might be advantageously 
secur^ It was but a passing thought, a fleeting 
su^estion; but it found expression in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Govdmor-General, who said, “Two 
Consuls and Two Tribunes have worked well enough 
in old times, as we all know ; but Two Commissioners 
at Lucknow woyld have been at a dead lock within a 
monf^ I could not have delayed for a day the send- 
ing of a Third.” A truth not to be dispute. So 
Henry Lawrence had ^llcn .back upon his duties 
among those intractable Rajpoots ; grieving over their 
degeneracy, striving mightily, but with no great success, 
to ev<dve something of good out of their transition- 
state^ and at last admitting that the peace and security 
we Imd given thmn had not yet much improved the 
race. throu^ the year he had gone on, m his 
old earnest, unstinting way, doing what he could, 
through divers diannels of beneficence, alike for the 
Andent Houses and the national Chivalries, whereof 
History and Tradition had given such grand accounts. 

* JaUt, page 398. 

2o 
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1867. But often had he turned aside from the thought of 
^ the Princes and the people by whom he was sur- 
rounded to consider the general condition of our 
empire in the East, and most of all our Military 
System, wherein he discerned some rottenness, which 
needed to be arrested lest the entire edifice should 
some day become nothing but a prostrate ruin. 

But as the new year approached, certain prompt- 
ings of failing health inwardly admonished him 
that it would be well to turn his face towards Eng- 
land for a while ; and he hud just communicated his 
wishes upon this scorc to the Governor-Genp ral, when 
there sprung up a givat need for his scmces on a 
new and more hopeful field of action. So the answer 
that went back contained the expression of a hope 
that he woidd reconsider his dctcnnuiation to go 
home and accept the Chief Commissioncrehip of Oude, 
“ There is no person in whose hands I would so gladly 
January 19 . aud confidently place the charge,” wrote Lord Canning, 
“ and my only scruple in offering it to you is, that I 
ani proposing that which will interfere with the im- 
mediate recruiting of your health. But I will not for 
this refrain from executing my intention to do so, 
which was formed many days Wore I received your 
letter.” And truly a most wise intention; formed 
without any doubts and misgivings upon his port, for 
he knew the real character of the man ; but not with- 
out some counsel against it, given in perfect honesty 
and good faith by one honest and faithful to the core, 
but under a false impression, an error aftenvards 
frankly admitted. Had the counsellors been many, 
and all of the same singleness and tincerity, and the 
same ripe experience, they could not have turned 
Lord Canning from his good purpose, or shaken his 
conviction that he was right. 
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The invitation reached Heniy Lawrence at Nee- 
much. It came to him, weak and dispirited as he 
was, with all the renovating influence of a breath of 
his native air! It was to him what the distant sound 
of the Persian war Imd been to James Outram. It 
made the blood cobrse less languidly through hb 
veins. With sudi work as lay before him in Oude, he 
could not be an invalid. The head-shakings of the 
medical profession were nothing, if the practitioners 
learned in phytical symptoms took no account of the 
action of the mind. It was the spirit, not tiie flesh, 
that reqmrcd rousing. Two great clouds, coming 
from opposite directions, had overshadowed hb life, 
blighting both hb honourable ambitions and hb 
domestic affections; a heavy disappointment followed 
by a cruel loss. The black-edged paper on which ho 
wrote still spoke of^the latter; a certmn sadness of 
tone in all hb allutions to hb public life told how 
firesh were the wounds of the former. “Annoyances 
try me much more than work,” he now wrote to Lord 
Canning. “ Work does not oppress me.” He could 
work at hb desk, he said, for twdvc or flftocn hours 
at a time. He had just made a tour of Guzrat, riding 
thirty or forty miles a <day, sometimes being in the 
saddle from morning to night,' or from night to mom> 
ing. “ But,” he add^, “ ever since I was so cavalierly 
elbowed out of the Punjab; I have fretted even to the 
injury of my health. Your lordship’s handsome letter 
has quite reeved my mind on that point; so.I re- 
peat that if, on thb explanation, you think fit to send 
me to Oude, I am quite ready, and can be there 
witiiin twenty days of receiving your telegraphic 
reply.” 

The substance of thb letter was telegraphed to 
Calcutta, and it brought back a telegraphic answer. 

2g2 


1857. 
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18B7. The convictions on both sides were so strong in 
&vour of the arrangement that it was not likely to 
break down under any conditions or resenmtions on 
either part ; and so it was settled that* Heniy Law- 
rence should be Chief Commissioner of Oude. “ 1 
am in great hopes,” wrote Lord Canning, “ that the 
task being so thoroughly congenial to you, it will tit 
more lightly upon you than, measured by its labour 
alone, might be expected; and as to my support, 
you shall have it heartily. The field before you is a 
noble one, full of interest and of opportunities for 
good; and I look forward with the greatest con- 
fidence to the results of your exertions in it.” So 
' Henry Lawrence prepared himself to proceed to 
Lucknow, and was soon on his way thither by easy 
stages; for it was not desired that he should assume 
office before the middle of the following month. 
Halting at Bhurtporc, where ho took counsel with the 
Political agent and the Engineer officer, and did 
much to give a right direction to their energies, he 
proceeded thence to Agra, which was then the seat of 
the Licutenant-Govemorship of the North-Western 
Provinces. It was vividly remembered aflenvards by 
one old friend with whom h» held sweet communion 
at that time, that though his thoughts w'orc pregnant 
with many grave matters begotten of the great Con- 
dition-of-Iudia Question, and though ho conversed of 
many things and many men, there was nothing that 
seemed to press more heavily on his mind than an 
anxious, uncertain feeling with respect to the state of 
the Sepoy Army. There were few civilians in the 
service who knew the Native soldier so well as this 
friend ; and as they talked over certain manifest signs 
and symptoms, and nai’ratcd what they had seen and 
heard, each saw plainly that there was a painful sense 
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of combg danger in the other’s mind. For twdve 1SB7. 
years Henty Lawrence had been publicly discourring 
of the defects of our Indian mUitaiy system, and 
emphatically* indicating the dangers which might 
some day overtake the State in the most terrible of 
all shapes, an outburst of the Native Soldioy;* and 
he now playfully told his Mend, but with more of 
sadness than of pleasantry in his iqteedi, that the 
time was not far ^tant when the S^ys would 
hold him and the Lieutenant-Governor and other 
“ big Brahmins,” as hostages in the Fort of Agra, 
until all their demands were granted. 

Still thinking much of this, and mindful that in 
the province to which he was proceeding he would 
stand on vantage-ground for the dear discernment 
of the real causes of the malady, Henry Lawrence 
passed on to Lucknow. And before day had brokmi 
on the 20th of Maleh, he had been reedved, at the 
Reddeniy, by the man whom he had come to sup- 
plant There must have been pain and embarrass* 
ment on both, tides in such a meeting. But before 
he had broken his fast, the new Commistioner sat 
down and wrote a letter to Lord Canning saying 
that he had had tw^ hours’ friendly eonversation 
with Mr. Jackson, who had received him alto- 
gether “like a gentleman.” He had found a long 
and encoura^g letter from the Govemo^General 
awaiting him on lus arrival; and now he emphati- 
cally replied, “ With your lordship’s cordial support I 

* See Lawrenoe's Bnm, re- maj be expected from Na« 
printed from the CoUmUm Bemm: tifee. l¥e eliall be unwiee to wait 
**How unmindful we lia?e been that for such oooasion. Oom ii mill, an- 
wbat oecorred in the city of Oaubul Im mUidpaied. L Gli?e may not 
may tome day occur at Delhi, be then at band.’* The emphatic 
Ifeerut. or Bareilly” (pa|^ 61 ). italiea are LawrenoePa. Other pas- 
*'WhatUm Airopeuioffiim aagea to the same eiset m%ht he 
Acre repeatedly done (f^. mutinied) cited. 
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1857. have no fear of success.” Hb spirit rose as he thought 
of the work before him. What that work was, what 
he found done and what he found undone in the 
'province when he assumed charge of his new office, 
will be told in a subsequent page of this story. 


*•* No better onporlimiij than 
this be affordecl for a note on 
the ophuons of Sir Uenrj Lawrence 
with respect to the roaiutenanee of 
the Native States of Indio. Having 
said elsewhere that he was on prin- 
ciple omiosed to the ''Annexation 
Foliey, I recently elicited the fol- 
lowii^ reply from a distinguished 
wriitt ukiuo EdiMbttr^k Review : "A 
writer so wdl Infonncd as Mr. Kaye 
need not have thus held on to tlio 
skirts of a popular delusion. The 
course which Sir Heniy Lawrenee 
favoured in respect to Oude, by what- 
ever name it may be called, is nlaiii 
enough. It is a course which, if 
submitted to the ' Law Officers of the 
Grown,* as a question of international 
law, would, probably, receive from 
thcM authorities some name harsher 
than ' annexation.* ** To this I think 
it ri^t to reply, that as any opinion 
whira I may have formed of the 
sentiments, on tliia or any other sub- 
ject,' ^f Sir Ileniy Lawrence, has 
Icen dmved either from oral com- 
munication with him or from his 
letters to myself, 1 ought not to be 
charged with "hai^ng on to tiio 
skirts of a popular delusion.” That 
those sentiments were wlmt I have 
represented them to Ixs, 1 have nume- 
rous proofd in his own handwriting. 
A single extract, however, from 1& 
correspondence will suffice for all 
purposes. Writing to me from Mount 
Ahoo on the 16th of July, 1856, with 
reference to the office under the 
Home Government of India which 


had recently been conferred on me, 
he asid : '"Jlie appointment must be 
one of the pleasantest, unless, indeed, 
you feci as I do, that Government is 
going too fast, and that we are losing 
our good name among the Native 
States. 1 confess that 1 do not like 
tlie jpresent system, and that I would 

B give up salary to change to a 
civil or military berth. When 
the tirades of the Frieml of 
India^ 1 half think myself f with many 
better men, including Elphinstoiic, 
Mnnio, and Clerk) a fool. The doc- 
trine now is that it is wicked not to 
knock down and plunder cveiy Native 
prince. My views are exactly what 
they wc^re when 1 wrote the articles 
for you on the Mahratlas and on 
Onde. My paper on Oude woidd 
serve as a guide to present doings in 
all points save the disposal of the 
surplus revenue, which assuredly 
oumit to be spent in Ondc. Nor, 
inom, do I tuink that wc should 
materially lose, or fail to gain thereby. 
Is it nothing tlmt wc should ninke'ii 
garden of the nursery of our Sepoys, 
and open out the resources of a pro- 
vince Dordcring for. a thousand miles 
on our old ones ? But I re- 

peat, tliat mjr taste for politics is 
gone. There is no confidence left in 
the country; and one does not feel 
that the people about Goveninient 
House care one straw about one's 
exertions on behalf of the Native 
Stales.’* Surely, the trumpet here 
gives no '' uncertain sound.’' 
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CHAPTER III. 

fiOID CAHinta AID Tm XATITE abut— the call fob "KOBE OFFICEBB** 
—saatABja the black watek— iiie genebal sebvicb enustueki 

ACT— A2CK1ETIES AXD ALABUS— LOUD CAKNIKG AND THE HISSIONABT 
CAUSE— FBIMBLTTU15G OFFICEBS— POLITICAL INQUIETUDES— THE PBO- 
niECT OF Fim-SEVEN. 

The anxieties which Henry Lawi’cnee carried with The little 
him to Lucknow had then, for some weeks, been dis- Senary, 
quieting the mind 6f the Govenior-General, Tlie old I**?, 
year had died out, apparently leaving to its successor 
no greater troubles than those Avhich wcto inseparable 
from the Persian war ; but before the new year was 
many days old, thci'c arose upon the horizon that 
little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, of which 
Lord Canning, at the great, Farewell Banquet of the 
Company, Imd prophcticaMy spoken. It might be 
little ; it might be much. It might be blo^vn away 
by a breath of U'ind ; or it might expand into terrific 
dimensions, covering the whole heaven as u'ith a poll. 
Anyhow, it had an angry threatening asj^icct; and 
the lookcr-on, being no alarmist, might w^ wish it 
away. 


Hemorable, and, doubtless, well remembered is it Retroipeei 
that, when Lord Dalhousie bade farewell to the cores 
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1856. of Indian Government, he placed upon record an 
opinion that the condition of the Native soldiery left 
nothing to be desired. There was no reason why 
Lord Canning, at the outset of his career, should not 
take this assertion on trust ; no reason why he should 
not hold to it for a while. He went out to India, 
prepossessed in favour of “ the faithful Sepoy.” He 
had, doubtless, read the noble picture which, nearly 
forty years before, his father had drawn of the fidelity 
of the Native sol^ery of the Company, unshaken by 
threats, unallured by temptations.* There were no 
flutterings of disquiet apparent on the surface to 
raise anxious doubts and misgivings. But he had 
not long taken up the reins of Government, when 
the subject of the Native Army began to occupy hb 
thoughts and to afford matter for much grave corre- 
. spondence. The vast extension of territory which 
had made famous the career of Lord Dalhousic hod 
not been followed by any corresponding extension of 
the Agency by which all this new country was to be 
admmistered. As so much more civil duty avos to be 


* As President of the Board of 
Control, George Canning had moved, 
in the House of Commons, tlic vote 
of thanks to Lord Hastings’s Army 
for its service in tlic Second Mah- 
ratta war, and in the course of his 
speech had paid this line tribute to 
the Native Army : " In doing jus- 
tice,” he said, ”10 the bravery of 
the Native troops, I must not over- 
look another virtue, tlicir fidelity. 
Many of the Bombay Army had been 
recruited in the territories of the 
Peishwah ; their property, tlicir 
friends, their relatives, all that was 
valuable and dear to them, were still 
in that prince’s power. Previously 
to the commencement of hostilities, 
the Peishwah had spared no pains 
to seduce and corrupt these troops s 
he abstained from no threats to force 


them from their allegiance, but his 
utmost arts were vain. The Native 
officers and soldiers came to the 
Brit’sh Commanders with the proofs 
of these temptations in their hand^ 
and renewed the pledges of their 
attachment. One man, a noh-com- 
missioned officer, brought to his cap- 
tain the sum of 5000 nipm, whidi 
hud been presented to liini by the 
Pcishwuli in person, as an earnest of 
reward for desertion. The vengeanee 
denounced by the Pcishwali was not 
an unmeaning menace; it did, iir 
many instanoS^ fall heavily on the 
relatives of those who resisted his 
threats and his entreaties; but the 
effect was rather to eaaspmte than 
to repress their ardour in the serviee 
to which they had awom to ad- 
here.” 
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done, it seemed, in strict lo^cal sequence, that thoe iSM 
was an increased demand for civil servants, and that 
this demand riiould have been supplied. But govern- 
ment hy thei Civil Service of ^e Company was 
costly; and to have called for increased agen(y of 
this kind would perhaps have supplied Leadenhall- 
street with an orgummit against the profitableness of 
annexation. Moreover, there was much rough work 
to be done in our newly-acquired provinces, for 
which, on the whole, perhaps, military administrators 
were better suited than dvilians. ^ the military 
officer, as has before been said, was taken from his 
regimental duties to share in the dvil administration 
of the country. Great had been, for this purpose, 
the drain upon the Native n^ments^ before the 
annexation of Oude. That evoit brought the as- 
cendant evil to a climax ; and Lord Canning wrote 
home that it had become necessary to odd two 
officers to each Native Infimtry r^mcnt and four 
to the Europeana “A request,” he wrote, in the 
early part of April, “ for an addition to the number 
of officers in each Infantry r^ment — ^European and 
Native — goes home by this muL Four for each 
European and two for eadi Native ix^ment arc 
asked. The application' com^ dngly and in a bald 
shape; because the necesnty of an immediate in- 
crease is urgent, and because I have had no time to 
go into the complicated questions of our military 
wants generally.” 

There was, indeed, notiiing more difficult to under- 
stand aright than ^ese military questions; difficult 
to experienced statesmen: idtogether embarrassing 
and bewildering to a Governor in his novitiate. 

Even this matter of “ m<ne officers^” so sinooth as it 
appeared to be on the surlac^ when you came to 
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185A. gauge it, was found to contain a depont oi doubt 
and conflict. Tt was held by some, who had studied 
^ell all the deteriorating influences of which so much 
has been sdd in these pages, that the firy for " more 
officers” was one to be responded to with caution ; 
that, indeed, the Native Army had already too many 
officers; and that now to increase their number 
would Ix' to increase one of the evils that had long 
been impairing its efficiency. That Lord Canning, 
fresh from England, should have taken the more 
popular view of this want of officers, was natural; 
and, indeed, it may be said that it was a plain com- 
mon-sense view, not wanting in a eertilin kind of 
logic. It had become a proverb that the English 
officer was the llackbone of the Native regiment; 
and, assuredly, the administrative demands of our 
new provinces had left these Native regiments, ac- 
coitling to the recognised reading, sadly enfeebled 
and in(;npncitatcd. All that he now sought to do 
was to restore them somewhat more nearly to their 
normal condition. The remedy seemed to lie on tin; 
surface, and straightway he exerted himself to supply 
it. But, the theory of the Backbone accepted it 
was still possible that the vertebral column might be 
weakened by having tqo many joints ; and therefore 
it was said by a few thoughtful and experienced men, 
emphatically by Sir George Clerk,* that there was 
more Hanger in giving onr Native regiments too 
many English officers than in giving them too few ; 
and for this reason, that being many they formed a 
sodety apart and kept aloof from their men, and 
became altogether in their ways of life too European. 
Deubts such as these, and from such a quarter, 
brought clearly to Lord Canning’s mind the fact that 

* Tlicn Secret aiy to ilio Ikmnl of Couirol. 
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the Native Army question was a very difficult -one; 18 BS. 
that it was almost impossible, indeed, whilst avoiding 
one rock, to escape fimm steering upon anodier. But 
the call for more officers had l^n made ; and, per* 
haps, with no want of wisdom. For, although there 
was profound truth in what was said about the evil 
of too much Englishism in the Native Army, the 
Regular Re^ments of the Company had bcmi formed 
upon thjs European model, and the prindple of com- 
mand by many officers was a vital part of the intern. 

The Irregular system might have been better than 
the R^lar, but a Regular Regiment denuded of its 
officers fulfilled the condition of neither. So the 
Home Government recognised the want of more of- 
ficers, and responded to the appeal. 

Another, and still more important question, soonEfOsof 
came up for solution. The specific evils, which re- 
suited from the extension of our dominions^ varied in 
accordance with the direction in which we had ex- 
tended them. The acquisition of new territory on 
the south-eastern coast had caused but little poRtical 
excitement in India; but the very circumstance to 
which wc owed our exemption from evils of one 
kind was the immediate soyrex! of another doss of 
evils. It has been sai^ that the intervention of the 
block waters of the Bay of Bengal cut off the sove- 
reigns of Burmah from the brotherhood of the 
Princes of the great continent of Indio, and made it 
a matter of small concern whether wo gained battles 
or lost them in that part of the world.* Bht that 
very black water mode it difficult for us to garrisem 
the countiy which we had won. The new province yy^tnrde- 
of Pegu had been brought administratively under teMcMBcga 
the Supreme Government of India, and in the first 

* JmU, pp. 67'G8. 
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1 S 60 . amuigomcnts made for its militoiy defence, the regi 
tpcuts planted there had been drawn from tbe Bengal 
Army. But the great bulk of that Army eschewed 
Foreign service.* It was not part of the conditions, 
under which they bad enlisted, that they should cross 
tlic sens. The Sepoy, on taking service swore that 
lie w’ould never forsake or abandon his colours, and 
that he would march whithersoever he was directed, 
whether witliin or beyond the territories of the Com- 
pany. Out of the seventy-four regiments composing 
the Native Infantry of the Bengal Army, six only 
were recruited for general service. When more Na- 
tive troops had been required to take part*in opera- 
tions beyond the seas, it had been customary to call 

Volunteer for voluntceis from the limited-service regiments. 

****■ There had been often a free retqponse to this invita- 
tion, and the volunteer corps had done their duty 
well upon Foreign service. In tiie old times, indeed, 
before the new organisation, they had in this respect 
drown signal devotion; they had gone willingly to 
remote places bc}'ond the seas and cheerfully endured 
all the miseries and privations of long and boisterous 
1811 . voyages. In one year, seven thousand Bengal Sepoys 
had volunteered for sciy'icc against the French in the 
Mauritius and in Java; and had served for many 
yean in those islands with unvarying fidelity and 
good cpnductf But, even in those days, they hod 

^^Tlie ntiiTOi of Jiidm Imve, lion, than at tliewal and attadiinent 
IcaMnll? speaking, a rooted dislike the? lia?e often ahowa upon such 
to Ike aea; and when we consider trjfingooeasiotts/~A></aiUiAdke£o 
ike mat prirations and hardships t'e tki QmirieflM ?oI. zfiii. 

to wkM liindoQS of high oaste are pi Stf9. 
anJM on a kmg rojfagc, during f lli^baitalionalkiis formed were 
wkiek aoHie of lliem, from prejudiees tho hasiB of Ike aix geneial-eer?ioo 
of cealOb auheisi solely on parched regiment^ in tke later oiganiaatien, 
grain^ we feel less surprised at tho of which mentioa is made in the 
•Mammal mutinica, which have been text, 

•Based by orders for their embarks* 
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been at times capridous; and their caprioes^ as time iSM. 
advanced and Ihdr devotion to thdr offioras diim* 
niahed, had grown more frequent and more embar- 
rassing.* Tbe mutiny and massacre at Barrachpore 
had risen out of the demands of the first Burmese 
war, and the second war in those transmarine rqpons 
had raised up a new crop of difficulties of the old 
type. 

A few sentences will tell all that need be told of 
this last story: The Native troops employed in the 
conquest of Pegu were either Madras troops or the isss. 
general-service r^mcnts of the Bengal Army. But 
rdnforoements were needed, and so a eall was to be 
made for volunteers. The Thirty-eighth Native Re-l^Tliirtj- 
^ment was then at the Presidency. It had served 
long and fought gaUantly in Afghanistan, and it waa 
believed tiiat it would follow its officers to any part 
of the world. But when the day of trial came, the 
result was a bitter disappointment The Sepoys were 
asked whether they would cmbai*k for Bimgoon to 
take part in the vrar, or for Arracan, there to rdieve 
a general-service rc^ment, which in that case would 
be sent on to Bun^. Their reply was, that they 
were willing to march anywhere, but that they 
would not volunteer to cross the seas. Periectly 
respectful in their language, they were firm in thdr 
refusal. Doubt and suspicion hod taken poasesdon 
of their minds. How it happened I do not know, 
but a belief was afterwards engendered among than, 
that the EngUsh Government had a foul des^.td 
entrap them, and that if they commenced the march 
to the banks of the Irrawaddy, they would at a con- 

^ Sir John lUcolm. writing in commanding oflioor^ or from ewdora 
1817*18, aajs, that all the nratlniM given to go bojoiia the Man. Son 
in tbe Bengd Armj up to thil time artiolQ, above quoted, bi QnnHIwdf 
badariaenffoni tbeblundonoftbeir 
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venient point be taken to the seo-board and forcibly 
compelled to embark. Lord Dolhousie, taking, there- 
fore, the prudent rather than the vigorous view of 
the situation, and availing himself of the advanced 
state of the season as a plea for the adoption of the 
feebler of the two courses before him, yielded to 
these first symptoms of danger, and deci'ccd that the 
Thirty-eighth should be sent neither' to RsOigoon nor 
to Arracaii, but to the nearer and more inland 
station of Dacca. And so nothing more was heard 
for a time of the disaftection of the Bengal Army. 

The Court of Director of the East India Com- 
})au3', when this business Avas reported to them, saAv 
clearly that it had become dilficult to carry on the 
concerns of their vastly extended cmpiiv Avith one- 
. half of their Anuy, and that the more impoi*tant half, 
bound to render them only a restricted obedience; 
so they AA'Pote out to the Governoi'-General that they 
hoped soon to be put in possession of the ‘‘ senti- 
ment of Ids Government on the e.xpcdiency of 
adopuug such a change in tlic terns of futuri^ enlist- 
ments ns might eventually relieve them from similar 
cinbarmssments.” But no action aa'Os trken during 
the mnaining yeni-s of Lord Dalhousie’s administra- 
tion, and Ijord Cunning found, on his accession, 
that still hut n tAVclfth part of the Beng d Army aa'os 
available for service beyond the seas. What then 
was to be done, Avhcu reliefs Avere rcquu*cd for Pegu? 
Even if the old proiessional aidour of the Sepoy had 
been icstored, the occasion was scarcely one on 
which the Government could have called for volun- 
teers. The formation of volunteer ugunents had 
been confined to perhxls of aettud Avarfore ; and noAv 
that we required them merely to garrison our acqui- 
sitions in time of ][)eacc, the difficulty that confronted 
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Lord Caaning was one not readily to be overcome. 
He found at this time that of the nx general-serviOe 
re^ments thfee were then in P<^ They had em- 
barked on a specific understanding that they should 
not be called upon to serve there for more than three 
years, and, in the rainy season of 1856 , two of the 
three re^ments were in their third year of trans- 
marine sendee. In the early part of the following 
year, therefore, a I'clief would be necessary ; but not 
one of the other three re^ments could be despatched ; 
for they hod all returned only a year or two before 
from service in the same part of the country. It was 
clear, therefore, that the Bengal Army could not pro- 
vide the means of despatching the required reliefs by 
water transport to Pegu. 

So a question arose as to whether the relieving 
1‘e^ments might not, according to their bond, be 
marched to the Burtnese coast. It was a circuitous 
and toilsome journey, but it had been done, under 
pressure of like difficulty, thirty years before, and 
might yet be done again. But although the improve- 
ment of the communications between the Hooghly 
and the Irrawaddy was then Ixang urged forward by 
the Government, there was s{ill a break on the line 
from Chittagong to Akyab, oif which our fingineers 
could not ^ve a sufficiently encouraging account to 
satisfy the Governor-General that the relieving re^- 
ments could be sent by hmd in the ensiling cold 
season. “ A part of the road,” said Lord Canning, 
“ could not be made passable for wheels by tliuc time 
without the addition of eight thousand labourers to 
those already employed. If the use of wheeled car- 
riages were abandoned, there would still remain en- 
camping ground to be cleared on many ])arts of it ; 
the jungle, which is already choking the tract, to be 
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UMi removed; pr^entdon to be made fw ballmg the 
mea on die nuffeh ; wells to be dli^ or water to be 
'stored where none hiw yet been found and stadona 
and storeboases provided S^ple opoadmis enough 
in themselves, but which in this case would have to 
be begun and cmnpleted, on two hundred miles, of 
road, between the befpnning of December, before 
whi<^ no work on that coast can be attempted,- and 
February, when the troops must begin to pass over 
the ground, the supply of labour, as wdl as its 
quality, bong very little trustworthy.” “ Obstacles 
of thu kind,” continued the Governor-General, “ have 
been overcome again and again by the Sepoys of 
Bengal in thdr marches^ whatever it has been neces- 
sary to do BO ; but I am of opinion that it will be 
better in the present instance to se^ some other solu- 
tion of the difficulty. And I believe that the one 
most available is a recourse to the Madras Army.” 

DemandioD And why not? The Madras^ or, as it was once 
called, the Coast Army, was enlisted for genend 
service. Posted in the Southern Peninsula, and to a 
great extent along the searboatd, it was as readily 
available for service on the other tide of the Bay as 
the Army in Lower Bengal If the duty were un- 
palatable, it could not, when diffused, over fifty 
regiments, press very heavily upon any individual 
sddior. Betides, service of this kind had some com- 
paisadons of its own, and was not altogether to be 
regarded as a grievance.* So it was thought that the 

* K Awt not be nppoMd, bow- idien about to embaik at Tii^a- 
ever, that tbe Madras Aimj bad patam, and shot lU but one or two, 
alwys ebeerfnllj aeoopted tmi ne- wbo bad eontrired to eioape on 
ceaulj for goinw opoe forom ser- board tbosbipwbieh was widuDg to 
vice. OnscratHOOoaaionatM^bad roonre the regiment. In a former 
broken into mutinj on the ere of ebapter I bare given acme later in- 
embarltaiion. One^ (pwaida the stances, and otbera might have been 
dots of the lut centnij, tbn had oited. But then an tome noble 
liten upon their Kuopean ofleofa «**i"r**T im rmtil of tniiftfir kind. 
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guriaon of Pegu might, for a lime at least, be drawn 18 SS. 
fiom the Madnw Army. But ready os the solution 
ajppeared to it was found that here also there was 
some hard, gritfy, insoluble matter at the bottom of 
the sdieme. The Madras Government, though not 
unwilling to send troops to Pegu, as a temporary 
.arrangement, protested against being ealled upon to 
supidy a permanent garrison . to that part of our 
dominions. Such an arrangement would bring round 
to every regiment a tour of serviee beyond the sea 
once in every nine years, instead of onee in twelve 
yean ; it would r^der service in the Madras Army 
unpopular; make recruiting difficult among the 
better class of Natives whom it was desired to enlist ; 
and, inasmuch as every regiment lost much of its 
morale on Foreign service, and took two or three 
years to recover what was lost, the efficiency of the 
Madras Army would>be permanently deteriorated. 

So Lord Canning turned his thoughts in another 


•ad one adduced Sir John Mai- 
oolm, in the article jibore quoted, 
dcHTfoa to be recorded here, if only 
aa an illaalniion of the influence for 
ffood of a tmsted commanding of- 
fiomr. . Speaking of the aerricea of 
the Twentj-aeoond Madraa Rcgi- 
mnitk he aata : **ThM fine corps was 
oommandea bj Identenant-Coloncl 
James Oram, an oflioer not more 
distiqgaiahed for his personal zeal 
mid gallantly than for a thorough 
kvamMn of the men under his 
eommana, whose temper he had 
ooaipletelj preaerved, at the same 
time that lie had imparted to them 
the hkhest perfection in their dress 
and diampline. When he proposed 
to hb ooroB on parade to*folunteor 
for ManiOa, th^ only requeated to 
know whether Cobnd would 
go with than? The answer was, 
vHe would.* *Will he etaj with 
ns Pwaa the second question. The 

2 


reply was in thtf affirmative; tue 
whole corps exclaimed, ' To Europe ! 
— to Europe I’ And the alacrity and 
spirit with which they subsequently 
embarked, showed that they would 
as readily have gone to the wores of 
the* Atlantic as to an island of the 
Eastern Ocean. Not a man of the 
corps deserted, from the period they 
volunteered for service until they 
embarked; and such was the con- 
tagion of their enthusiasm, that 
several Sepoys who were missing 
from one ot the battalions in gam- 
son at Madras, were founds when 
the expedition returned, to have de- 
serted to join the Twentv-seeond 
under Colonel Oram. We state 
this anecdote,” adds Sir John Mal- 
colm, " with a full impression of the 
imj^rlance of the lesson it conveys. 
It is through their aflections alone 
tliat such a class of men can wdl be 
commanded.” 

11 
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1894. direction. Madras troops might be sent for the 
TheGcii^^ nonce to Pegu, but the permanent defence of that 
outlying province across the Bay must^ it appeared 
to him, 1 m provided for by drawinj^ in some way, 
upon the Bengal Army. There was then lyinj^ un> 
responded to, among the Records of the Mflitary 
Department, that despatch of the Court of Directors 
in which the Government of India had been urged 
to devise the means of relieving themselves from all 
such mharrassments by a change in the terms of 
future enlistments. After much inward thought and 
much consultation with others, he determined, there- 
fore, to institute such a radical change in* the con- 
stitution of the Bengal Army as four years before 
had been indicated by the Home Government The 
reform which he contemplated was to have only a 
prospective effect It was to touch no existing in- 
terests; but to be applied prospectively to all who 
might enUst into the military service of the State. 
Thenceforth every recruit was to engage himself for 
.general service. There might be an alteration in 
the form of the oath, or it might simply be left to the 
European officer to explain to every recruit that he 
had been enlisted for,gene^ service. Such had 
been the custom with 'respect to the six general- 
service regiments of the Bengal Army, and it had 
been f 9 und to answer every requirement. An ex- 
planatory order might be issued by the Governor- 
General in Council, and then the military autho- 
rities might follow up, in their own way, the blow 
struck at the niceties of the old- system. The Go- 
vernor-General argued, with irrenstible force, that 
every Government should be master of its oWn 
Army. He was, however, at that time, fresh from 
England ; and he might be forgiven for not knowing 
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how the Govehunent could ' best suk Hsdf the IMI. 
master of such an Anny as that with which he was 
then dealing. But he would have had no-l^dmate 
ftla-ifn to foigivmieas if he had fiuled to talm counsel 
with those among his constitutional advisen who 
had spoit all their adult livm in bidia, and who 
were presumedly familiar with the feelings and ofu* 
nions of the people. He did take oounsdl with -them ; 
and they ur^ him to pursue this course. He who^ 
of all the Goimdllors, best knew the Native character, Chanl Lov. 
was then in England ; but the aUest man amongrt 
them argued that there was no place like Calcutta lb. J.V 
for shipi^g off a large military force, and that the 
Bay of Bengal had become an Indian Lake. It does 
not seem that there was any one at Lord Canning’s 
elbow to tell him that, whatsoever mi^t be the ftr 
duties of transport, the Bay of Bengal would still 
be the black water,*the salt water, in the thon^ta 
of the people from whom our . recruits were to be 
drawn ; sl^l regarded with mysterious awe^ and re> 
coiled from with unconquerable aversion. 

So, on the 25th of July, 1856, a gmeral order 
was issued by the Government of India, dedaring 
that, thencdbrth, they jrould.not accept the service 
of any Native recruit who would not^ "at the time 
of his enlistment, distinctly undertake to serve be> 
yond the sea, whether wit^ the territories.<ff the 
Company or beyond them.” In what' light Lord 
Canning r^arded this important change, with what 
argument he supported ^e measures, may lie ga- 
thered from his correspondence. "Yon see^” 
he wrote to the Preddent of the India Board, " that Aumiti 
a General Ordw has been published putting an end 
to the long^established, but most impoUtic^ embar- 
rassing, and soQseless practice of enlisting the Native 

2h2 
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UML Anny of Bengal for linut^ aervice o^y; the solr ‘ 
'exceptions bdng tix regiments of Native In&ntiy, 
are recruited on &e condition of serving any- 
ivhere, and the AxtiUeiy. It is marvellous that tiiis 
should have continued so long^ and that the Govern- 
ment of India should have tolerated, again and again, 
having to beg for volunteers, when otiier Govern- 
ments, induding those of Madras and Bombay, would 
have ordered thdr solcUers on thcsr duty. It is the 
more surpiiting, because no one can allege any rea- 
son for conceding this unreasonable immunity to the 
Bengal Sepoy. The difficulties of Caste fumidi none 
whatever, for the Bombay Army is recruited in great 
part from the same classes and dbtricts as that of 
Bengal ; and even in the latter the best Brahmin in 
the ranks does not scruple to set adde his prejudices, 
whenever it suits him to do so. There seems to 
have been a dim apprehention that there might be 
risk in meddUng with the fundamental conditions 
upon which the baigdn betwemi the Army and the 
Government has hitberto rested, and there are some 
few alarmists on the present occasion, but I have seen 
no reason to fear that the order vrill cause any bad 
feeling in the Bengal Ajrmy. , As it touches no exist- 
ing rights, it could only do so by exciting apprehen- 
tions tiiat something more rmnains behind ; and, pro- 
bably, this may prove to be the case, for whmicver I 
can propose a reduction in the numbers of the Bengal 
R^^ents, I shall endeavour to do so upon terms 
that give a preference of remaining in the ranks 
to sudi men as may be willing to accept general 
service. But this is no part of, and is not necessarily 
connected with the present change ; moreover, as yet 
'toTCmbnS, it is only in my own breast." And agun, a few 

1858 . months later, he wrote, with still greater confidence : 
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“There is fear feelings of Caste bong exdted Ui4 
1^ the new enlistment i^^olalions in the Bengal 
krmj. No one will come under it otherwise t^ 
voluntarily; and the feet that a v^ number of the 
Vecruits who join the Bombay raiments come feom 
the. same country, ‘and are of the same caste; and 
in every respect of the same condition with the bulk 
of the Army in Bengal, proves that they do not> on 
first entering the service; hold very dosriy to Caste 
privil^es. You are aware that the Bmnbay Army 
is enlisted for general service without exception. The 
only apprehenrion 1 have ever had (and that has 
vanish^) is, that the Sepoys already enlisted <m the 
old terms might suspect that it was a first step to* 
wards breatang feith with them, and that on the first 
necessity th^ might be compelled to moss the sea. 

But there has bera no rign of any sudi felse alann 
on their part” 

No agns truly apparent at Government House; 
but many and great in the Native villages, and mudi 
talk in Ae Lines and Basaars. It was hardly right* 
even to say that there was no interference with exist- 
ing ioterests. For the interest of the Sepoy in the 
Bengal Army was an hereditary interest If the Bri- 
tish Government did not at once assume the rij^t 
to send him across the sea, it seemed emtun that his 
sons would be sent There was an end, indeed, of 
the exdusive privileges which the Bengal Sepoy had 
so longenjoy^; the service never could be hereafter 
what it had been of old ; and all the old prid^ there- 
fore, with which the veteran had thought of his boys 
succeeding him was how suddenly extinguished. ^ 
sides, the effect, - he sud, would be, that high-caste 
men would shrink from entering the service, and 
that, ther^ore, the vacant plaom of his brethren 
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UI& ^old be filled by men with whom he could have no 
'feeling of oomradeehip. And this was no imaginary 
fear. No sooner had ^e order made its way ihrot^h 
the Provinces, than it became patent td aU engaged 
in the work of enlistment that the same high-caste 
men as had before been readily’ recruited were no 
Imigor presnng forward to enter the British service.* 
As it was believed that we had too many Brahmins 
and Rigpoots in the Bengal Army, this in itself 
might have been no great evil. But it was of all 
things the least likely that such an order should pass 
into general circulation without being ignorantly 
miinmdentood by some, and designedly mi^ter- 
preted by others. 

UktaMit of So it was soon sud that the English gentlemen 
were trying to rid themselves of their old high-caste 
Sepoys, and that soon the profesenon which had been 
foUowed, with honourable pride,.* by generation after 
generation of old soldier-families would not be open 
to thenL And this beli^ was greatly strengthened 
by a rumour which went forth about the same time, 
to the eflfect that Government had determined on 
eolisdng thirty thousand more Sikhs. The conquest 
of the Punjab had placed at our disposal the services 
a warlike rac^ alwayb eager to wear the uniform 
of a suooeasfhl ruler, for in their eyes success was 
plund«a Less dain^ in the choice of thrir battle- 

* Ttkt^ ia pnoi of this, Uie fol- Infaniij, in this place^ said to me 
lowiiy extiiet bom a letter written last week that he had clearly asoer- 
^ Sir Heunr Lawrenoe to Lord tained this fact: Mr. £. A. Beade, 
OuuuM. on the Isk of Mm, 1857 : of the Sadder Board, who was for 

** The imend Serfiee BuktiiieBt years collector of Gorockpore, had 
Oidh is nmstdirtasteftd, keeps inaiv IheOencral Service Older given to 
oat of the servioeb snd frightens the him ss a reason last year, when on 
old Sepojyn iriio inoigine that the his tour, by Rajpoots, for not enter- 
oaths of the yoang laeraits aiwt ing the service. The salt water, he 
tte whole legbMHt. One of the told me, was the nniversal answer.** 
heat captains of the 13th Nativa -^MS. 
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and not leas brave or robust in battle, they use. 
were the very kind of mercenaries that we wanted to 
give new bone and dnew to the body of our Native 
Army. Whether there were or were not, at this 
time, a tendency to over-work this new and promising 
recruiting-ground, it is certain that the old race of 
Sepoys believed that we Avere designedly working it 
to their injury and their overthrow. They gave 
ready credence, therefore, to exaggerated reports of 
Sikh enlistments, and, coupling them with the New 
General Service Order, leapt to the conclusion that 
the Engiyish had done Avith the old Bengal Army, 
and were about to substitute for it another that 
would go anywhere and do anything, like coolies 
and pariahs. 

Moreover, there were not wanting those who were Effects of the 
eager to persuade the Sepoys of the Bengal Army that 
this new Act was 'another insidious attempt to de- Order, 
stroy the Caste of the people, and to make men of all 
creeds do the bidding of the English, by merging all 
into the one ^th of the Feringhee. It was another 
Unk in the great chain of evidence Avhich had been 
artfully employed to convict the British Gov'ernment 
of the charge of aiming at the compulsory conversion 
of the people. The season Avas most propitious. The 
coming of Lord Canning had, by some strange pro- 
cess of association which I find it impossible to trac^ 
been identified Avith certain alleged instructions from 
Eng^d, emanating from the Queen herself in Coun- 
cil, for the Christianisation, by fair means or by foul, 
of tiie great mass of the people ; and now one of the 
first acts of his Government was to issue an order 
mnlring it compulsory on the Sepoy to take to the 
tranq^ Afeasel, to cross the black water, and to 
serve in strange parts of the world, far away, per- 
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Apprehen- 
Bions and 
alarms. 


haps, from all the emblems and observances of hit 
^ religion, among a people sacrilegious and unclean. 

The native mind was, at this lime, in a most sen- 
sitive state, and easily wrought upon by suspidous 
appearances. What these appearances were, has, in 
some measure, been shown in former chapters of this 
narrative. Even the Flailway and the Electric Tele- 
graph had been accounted as blows stnick at the 
religions of the country. Nor was this purely. a 
creation of the Native mind, an unaided conception 
of the Priests or the People; for the missionaries 
themselves had pleaded the recent material^ progress 
of the English as an argument in favour of the adop- 
tion by the inhabitants of India of one univer^ 
religion. “The time appears to have come,” thqr 
said in an Address which was extensively circulated in 
Bengal during the closing years of Lord Dalhoune's 
administration, “when earnest dbnsideration should 
be ^ven to the question, whether or not all men 
should embrace the same system of religion. Rail- 
ways, Steam-vessels, and the Electric Telegraph are 
rapidly uniting all the nations of the earth. The 
more they are brought together, the more certain 
does the conclusion beepme t]iat all have the same 
wants, the same anxieties, and the same sorrows;” 
and so on, with manifest endeavour to prove that 
European civilisation was the forerunner of an in- 
evitable absorption of all other fuths into the one 
faith of the White Ruler. This had gone forth, an 
egregious Christian manifesto, not wanting in funda- 
mental truth, or in certain abstract proprieties of 
argument and diction, to “ Educated Natives,” es- 
pecially to respectable Mahomedans in Government 
employment, some of the leading Native functionaries 
of Bengal. What might truly be the purport of it, 
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and whence it came, was not very dear at first , but 1860. 
ere long it came to be accepted as a direct emanation 
from (^vemment, intend^ to invite the people to 
apostatise firom the reli^ons of their fathers. And 
such was the exdtement that Commissioner Tayler, of 
the great Patna dividon, wherein some disquietudes 
had before arisen, mainly of the Mahomedim type, 
reported to Lieutenant-Governor Halliday that in- 
teUigent natives, ei^KKually the better dass of Moslems, 
were “ impressed with a full bdief that Government 
were immediately about to attempt the fordble con- 
version of its subjects.” It was added, that “a corre- 
spondence on this head had for some time been 
going on between native gentlemen in various parts 
of the Lower Provinces;” and Lieutenant-Governor 
Halliday saw so dearly that this was no impalpable 
mare's-nest, no idle scum of an alarmist brain, that 
he forthwiA issued a sedative Proclamation ; which 
sedative prodamation was speedily answered anony- 
mously, but b^ond doubt by an “ intdligent native,” 
or conclave of “intelligent natives,” dearly showing 
by the inevitable logic of facts that if this notion of 
a war against the religions of India had laid hold of 
the national mind, the Government had by their own 
measures given encouragement to the dangerous be- 
lief. 

Very obstinate, indeed, and hard to be removed, was 
this belief ; so hard, that the very efforts made to 
efface it might only fix more ineffaccably the 
damaging impresnon on the native mind. For*if the 
wondering multitude did not think, there were a 
crafty few ready to teach them, that if Government 
designed, by fo^ means, to destroy the caste of the 
people and the reli^ons of the country, they would 
not hentate to make the issuing of a lying prodamar 
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18M. lion a part of the process. The conviction that it Bias 
the 4^berate design of the British Government, by 
force or fraud, to attain this great object, was growing 
stronger and stronger every month, when Lord Can- 
ning arrived in India, and at once became, all unwit- 
tingly, a special object of suspicion and alarm. The 
lies which attended, perhaps preceded, his advent, 
caused all his movements to narrowly watched ; 
and it began soon to be bruited abroad that he had 
subscribed largely to misnonary societies, and that 
Lady Canning, who was known to be in the espedal 
confidence of the Queen, was intent on making great 
pmsonal exertions for the convernon of Ihe women 
of the country. 

LofdCuni^ But there was no truth i.n all this. The Govemor- 
General had done no more than other Gk>vemor8- 
General had done before him. He had sent a dona- 
tion to the Bible Society, a society for the translation 
of the Scriptures into the Oriental languages, and the 
circulation of these new verrions among the people. 
But the translation of the Scriptures had been carried 
on more than half a century before, in the College of 
Fort William, under the especial patronage of Lord 
Wellesley; and Lord^WeUesley’s successor, during 
whose reign the Calcutta Bible Society was esta- 
blished, headed the list with a large subscription. 
Lord Hastings, Lord William Bentinck, and Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, had all contributed to the funds of 
the sodety. But Lord Canning had also ^ven a dona- 
tion tb the Baptist CoU^ at Serampore. What then? 
It had been established in 1818, under the auspices of 
Lord Hastings, whose name had been publii^ed as 
the “First Patron” of the Institution, and it had 
received the support of subsequent Govemors-Ge- 
neral without question w comment. Besides these 
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doluttioDs, he bed made a contribution to the rapport ism. 
of the excellent school of the Free Church MMon, 
under the management of Dr. Duff, as Lord Dal- 
houtie had done before him. admit,” he said, 

** that the Head of the Government in India ought to 
abstain from acts whidh may have the appearance of 
an exerdse of power, authority, solicitation, or pe^ 
suasion towards inducing ratives to change their 
religion. But if it is contended that a schod like 
this, thoroughly catholic and liberal, open to students 
of every cre^ doing dolence to none, and so con- 
ducted as. to disarm hostility and jealousy (the num- 
ber of the Hindoo and Mussulman scholars shows 
this), is not to have coxmtenance and support from 
the Governor-General because it is mana^ by mis- 
ttonaries, I jdn issue on that point. I am not pre- 
pared to act upon that doctrine.” 

And what had Lady Canning done? She had 
taken a true womanly interest in the education of 
native female children. She had visited the female 
schools of Cal9utta in a quiet, unobtruuv’e way ; but 
once only in each case, save mth a notable exception 
in favour of the Bethune Institution, which had been 
taken by Lord Dalhousie under the special care of the 
Government* In this Lady Canning had taken some 
observable interest But as the Managing Committee 
of the school was composed of high-caste Hindoo gen- 
tlemen, there was assuredly no apparent ncoeanty for 
restraining her womanly instincts and shrinking into 
apathy and indolence^ os one regardless of the hap- 
piness and the dignity of her sex. Whatsoever may 
have bera the seal for the conversion of the Heathen 
that pervaded Government House, there were no in- 
disoreet manifestations of it There are times^ how- 

* JHk, pi|« 187. 
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ever, when no discretion can wholly airat the growth 
of ^gerous lies; A very little thing, in a season of 
excitement, will invest a colourable fal^ood with the 
brightest hues of truth, and carry conviction to the 
daszlcd understanding of an ignorant people. The 
iught of Lady Canning’s carriage at the gates of the 
Bethune school may have added, therefore. Heaven 
only knows, some fresh tints to the picture of a caste- 
destroying Government, which active-minded emis- 
saries of evil were so eager to hang op in the public 
places of the land. 

It was not much ; perhaps, indeed, it was simply 
’ nothing. But just at that time there was a movement 
urged on by John Grant and Barnes Peacock, in the 
purest spirit of benevolence, for the rescue of the 
women of India from the degradation in which they 
were sunk. It happened — ^tmly, it happened, for it 
was wholly an accident— that one of the first mea- 
sures, outwardly, of Lord Canning’s Government was 
the formal passing of the bill “ to remove all legal 
obstacles to the marriage of Hindoo widows,” which 
had'l>een introduced, discussed, and virtually carried, 
during the administration of his predecessor.* And 
this done, there was mi\ch said and written about the 
restraints that were to be imposed on Hindoo poly- 
gamy ; and every day the appearance of a Draft Act, 
formidh^le in the extreme to Brahminism, was looked 
for, witii doubt and aversion, by the old orthodox 
Hindoos. For they saw that in this, as in the matter 
of RU-Marriage, some of their more free-thinking 
countrymen, mostly of the younger generation, 
moved by the teachings of the English, or by some 
hope of gain, were beseeching Government to relieve 
the nation from what they called the reproach of Ku- 
* Auk, page 100. 
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linism. And, at such a ume, Orthodoxy, staggering 18 M. 
under blows given, and shrinking from blows to oome^ 
looked aghast even at such small manifestations as 
the visits of the wife of the Governor-General to the 
Bcthune female school It was dear that the English,' 
with thdr overpowering love of rule, were about now 
to r^ulate in India, after thdr own fashion, the 
relations of the two sexes to each other.* 

Lord Canning found this movement afoot; ho in 
no wise instituted it. He found that Lord Dalhoude, 
after an experience of many years, believed these 
social reforms to be practicable and safe ; he found 
that the ablest member of his Council, who had spent 
all his adult life in India, was with all his heart and 
soul eager for thdr promotion, and with all the 
activity of his intellect promoting them. As to this 
movement against Hindoo polygamy, which was in- 
tended to prune down the evil, not wholly to eradi- 
cate it, there was something, to his European undcr^ 
standing, grotesque in the notion of a Christian Legis- 
lature recognising certain forms of polygamy, and 
addressing itself only to the abuses of the system, as 
though to Christian eyes it were not altogether an 
abuse. But he could see plainly enough that only by 
admitting such a compromise* could the good thing bo 
done at all ; and seeing olso fhe necessity of proceed- 
ifig warily with such a delicate operation, he was not 
disposed, in the first instance, to do more than to fed 
the pulse of the people. It would be wise to delay 

* Sir ITcnry Lnwrenco clearly now ilircutened wiiii (lio al)^ili<m of 
diooemed the danger of this, and in |K)Iygaiiiy. ll would not bo difloull 
an article in the Cakuita JRemio, to twist this into an uttnek on Ilin* 
written in 1856, pointed it out : Of dooisin. At any rate, tim foster Ilia 
late years,” he wrote, “the wheels vessel glides, I lie more need of eso* 
of Glovernmcnt have been moving tion, oi watching the weather, tbo 
very fast. Manv native prejudices rocki, and tbo shoals.” 
bave bran shocked. Natives arc 
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1W6. actual log^tion untH public opinion should have 
been more unmistakably evoked.* 

In the personal action of Lord Canning during 
this year of his novitiate, in the promotion mther of 
the religious conversion or the social reformation of 
the people, I can see no- traces, of intemperate seal. 
But it is not to be questioned that just at this time 
there was a combination of many untoward dreum- 
stances to strengthen the belief, which had been 
growing for some years, that the Englidi Government 
were bent upon bringing, by fair means or by foul, 
all the nations of India under the single yoke of the 
White Man’s faith. Nor is it less certain that at such 
a time the order for the enlistment of Native troops 
for general service appeared to their unaided compre* 
hensions, and was dedgncdly declared by others, to be 
a part of the scheme. There were those, indeed, who 


* Lord Ouuking’s onioions m lo 
deirlj exprastod in tho foUowiuj; 
puttge. tnnt it is right that Ins 
words snonld bo givon : ** It will, no 
doublV.bo a little staggering to And 
ourselves dravring up a law bj which, 
although a horrible abuse of polj- 
gamj will be oheoked, a verj lioeral 
amount of it will be sanctioned, and 
which must recognise as justif;]fing it 
reasons which we believe to be no 
justiftoation whatever. It maj bo 
said that wo shall onljf bo enforcing 
Hindoo law, and that we are eon- 

atantly doing this in manj wajs 
which abstfaetedlv we should not 
approve. But I do not know that 
we have apj examples of laws of our 
own making and wording, by which 
anything so contrary to our eonvio- 
tions ot right and wrong as the 
taking of a second wife, for the rea- 
SOBS allowed by Menu (Or at least 
for eight of them out of ten), is de« 
dared lawftil. This, ho\Yever, is a 
natter ot appearaiioe and fedjng 
laUierthaBofsubstanoe. PraoUcpHyi 


a monsiroui horror would be put an 
end to, and we might keep oursdves 
straight even in appearance by mak- 
ing it very dear in the preamue that 
the act is passed at the desire of the 
Hindoos to rescue their own law and 
oustom from a great abuse, and that 
in no renpeet is it proposM to sub- 
stitute English law for the laws of 

that people Upon the whole, 

I oome. without hesitation, to ^e 
eonolusion that the movement ought 
to be encouraged to our utmost and 
that the existence and strength of it 
ought to be made generally known. 
The presentation of the petitions to 
the Lwislative Connell, and their 
publioatlon, will elfeet this. Bbw 
soon tho iutroduetionof a hSl should 
fdlow, or how much time shsuld te 
given to sedng whether serious op- 
position is evdted, I should lOce to 
talk over with you some day, u also 
the scope of the 1^1 .**— Omudug 
to iff. /. JP. 0riif, Jwm M, 185d. 
MS* Oom^fooim$* 
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saw, or professed to see, in this matter, the very root 
of our cherished deure for tlie conversion of the 
people. It was said that we wished to bring them all 
to our own faith in order that we might find them 
willing to do our bidding in all parts of the world, 
that th^ might shriqk from no kind of work by sea 
or by land, and even fight our battles in Europe ; for 
it was plain that England had sad lack of fighting 
men, or she would not have drawn upon India for 
them during the Crimean war. In the art of what is 
called “putting two and two together,” there were 
many intelligent natives by no means deficient, and 
deeper and deeper the great suspicion struck root in 
the popular mind. 

There was another ugly symptom, too, at this 
time, which greatly, in some particular quarters, 
strengthened this impression of coming danger 
among the Sepoys of the Bengal Army. There were 
among the European officers of that army many 
earnest-minded, zealous Christians ; men whose hearts 
were wrung by the sight of the vast mass of heathen- 
dom around them, and who especially deplored the 
darkness which brooded over their companions in 
arms, their children in the service of the State, the 
Sepoys who looked up to and obeyed them. Some, 
in their conscientious prudence, grieved in silence, 
and rendered unto Caesar the homage of a wise for- 
bearance. Others, conscientiously imprudent, be- 
lieved that it was their duty to rander unto God the 
just tribute of an apostolic ^tlvity. It was the creed 
of these last that all men were alike to them, as having 
souls to be saved, and that no external circumstances 
afiected their own inalienable right to do their great 
Master’s work. If under the pressure of these con- 
victions they had changed the red coat for the black. 
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i8St, and the sword for the shepherd’s crook, they .would 
h%ve fiiirly earned the admiration of all go^ men. 
But holding fast to the wages of the State, they went 
about with the order-book in one hand and the BibU 
in the other ; and thus they did a great and grievous 
wrong to the Government they p/rofcssed to serve. To 
what extent this misrionary zeal pervaded our English 
officers, it is not ea^, with much precision, to declare. 
But there were some of whose missionary zeal th(u% 
is now no remnant of a doubt — some who confessed, 
nay, openly gloried in their proselytising endeavours. 
One officer, who in 1857 was commandant of a regi- 
ment of Infantry, siud vauntingly in that year: “I 
beg to state that during the last twenty years and 
upwards, I have been in the habit of speaking to 
natives of all dosses. Sepoys and others, making no 
distinction, since there is no respect of persons with 
God, on the subject of our religion, in the highways, 
cities, bazaars, and villages — ^not in the Lines and 
rcpmental Bazaars. 1 have done this from a convic- 
tioni >^t every converted Christian is expected, or 
rather commanded, by the Scriptures to make known 
the glad tidings of salvation to his lost fellow-crea- 
tures, Our Saviour having offered himself up as a 
sacrifice for the sins of the whole world, by which 
alone salvation can be secured. He has directed that 
this salvation should be fredy offered to all Avithout 
exception.” Agmn, in another letter, he wrote : “As 
to the question whether I have endeavoured to con- 
vert Sepoys and others to Christianity, 1 would 
humUy reply that this has been my object, and I con- 
odve b the aim and end of every Christian who 
speaks the word of God to anotiu^ — merely that the 
Lord would make him the happy instrument o£ eon- 
'verting his ndghbour to God, or, in other words^ of 
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rescuibg, him from eternal destruction.*’ “ On mat- 18 M. 
ters connected with reli^on,” he added, “ I feel myself 
called upon to act in two capadties — ‘ to render unto . 
Caesar (or the Crovemment) ' the things that are 
Caesar’s, and to rendo* unto God the things that are 
God’s.’ Temporal ihatters and spiritual matters are 
thus kept clearly under their respective heads. When 
speaking, therefore, to a native on the subject of 
reli^on, I am then acting in the capacity of a 
Christian soldier under the authority of my heavenly 
superior; whereas in temporal matters I act as a 
general officer, under the authority and order of my 
earthly superior.”* Reading this, one does not know 
whether more to admire the Christian courage of the 
writer or to marvel at the strange moral blindness 
which would not suffer him to see that he could not 
serve both God and Mammon; that ignoring the 
known wishes and instructions of his temporal 
master, he could not do his duty to his spiritual 
Lord; and that if in such a case the two services 
were antagonis^c to each other, it was his part, as a 
Christian, to ^vest himself of his purchased alle- 
^nce to the less worthy Government, and to serve 
the Other and the HigW without hindrance and 
without reproach. He was not bound to continue to 
follow such a calling, but whilst following it he was 
bound to do his duty in that state of life tq which 
it had pleased God to call him. 

Whilst all these disturbing influences were at 
work, and on many accounts most actively m the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, there came from afar, 
across the North-Westem frontier, a current of poli- 
tical agitation, which was met by other streams of 

* Licateoant-Colonel Whelcr to Goferoment, April 15, 

Papen, 
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ltt6k native ori^n, tnigid also vdth troublous nUUours^ 
^The Pernan Government, in best of times ^ven to 
treachery and trickery, even under the fiurest outside 
, diow of fnmidship, were not likely iir such a con- 
juncture as had arisen at the end of .1856, to let slip 
any available means of damaging an enemy. Holding 
fast to the maxim that “ All is fair in war,” they en- 
deavoured, not unwisely after their kind, to raise 
manifold exdtements on our Northern frontier, and 
somehow to “create a diversion.” There might be 
some inflammable mateiiids strewn about, to which a 
firebrand skilfully applied, or even a spark dropped 
seemingly haphazard, might produce tfie desired 
result of combustion. Truly it was worth atrial. In 
spite of Sectarian differences something perhaps might 
be done by an appeal to the common faith of the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet. The King of Delhi, though 
hot much as a substantial fact, was a great and 
potential name; there was some vitality in the tradi- 
tions which were attached to it and the associations 
by which it was surrounded. The Mogul himself was 
a l^nee, and the people of Delhi and its surround- 
ings were mostly Soonees, and there was doubtless a 
. difficulty in this, but npt one that might not be sur- 
mounted So Persia s«it forth her emissaries noise- 
lessly to the gates of the Imperial City, perhaps with 
no ve^ clear conception of what was to be done, but 
with a general commisrion to do mischief to the 
English. Mahomedans of all sects might be invited 
to lay aride their doctrinal differences for a while and 
to unite against a common enemy. There might be 
great promises of the restoration of a magnificent 
Mahomedan Empire ; and, as the least result of the 
scattering of such seed, the minds of the people might 
be unsettled, <md something might come of it in good 
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tiin^ A Proclamation was therefore prepared, and in 
due course it found its way to the walls of Delhi, and 
even displayed itself on the Jumma Musjid, or Great 
Mosque. There were stories, too, in circulation to 
the ^ect that the war on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf was going cr'uclly against us. It was bruited 
abroad, also, that though the English thought that 
th<y had secured the friendship of Dost Mahomed, 
the Ameer was really the friend and vassal of Persia, 
and that the amity he had outwardly evinced towards 
them was only a pretext for beguiling them to sur* 
render I^cshawur to the Afghans. 

It was believed in Upper India that this was to 
be done ; and it was reported also about the s&me 
time that the English intended to compensate 
themselves for this concession by annexing the 
whole of Rajpootana. This last story was not one 
of merely native acceptance. It had been set forth 
prominently in some of the Anglo-Indian newspapers, 
and unhappily there had been nothing in our past 
treatment of .the Native States of India to cause it 
to be disbelieved. In the North-Western regions of 
India disturbing rumours commonly assume a poli- 
tical colour, whilst lower dosvn in Bengal and Bchar, 
thdr complexion is more frequently of a religious 
cast The rumour of the coming absorption of these 
andent Hindoo principalities into the great new 
Empire of the British was well contrived, not only 
toexdte the anxieties and resentments of t}ie Raj- 
poot races, but to generate further political mistrust 
tiuroughout all the remaining states of the country. 
It was so mischievous a report that, when it reached 
En^and and obtained further currency in our jour- 
nals, even the Court of Directors of the East India 

2 I 2 
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I8sa Company, the most reticent of all political bodies, 
^ broke, as I have before said, through their habitual 
reserve, and authoritatively contradicted it. 

Seldom is it that the English themselves discern 
the eflFects of these disquieting rumours upon the 
minds of the people. In ordinary official language, 
at this time, all Avas quiet in Upper India. But ever 
and anon some friendly Mahomedan or Hindoo spoke 
of certain significant symptoms of the unrest which 
Avas not visible to the English eye ;• and vague re- 
ports of some coming danger Avhich no one could 
define, reached our functionaries in the North- 
West; and some at last began to awaken sloAvly to 
the conviction that there Averc evil influences at 
Avork to unsettle the national mind. The new year 
daAvned, and there Avas something suggestive in the 
number of the year. In 1757 the English had esta- 
blished their dominion in India by the conquest of 


* The old Afdian cliicf, Jan 
Fishan Klian, who liad followed oiir 
fortunes f*iiid received a pension from 

tlu!S. British Government, told Mr. 
Grcalhcd, Commissioner at Cawn- 
jiorc, ill February, 1857, that these 
rumours had produced a very bad 
eifcct. A private note from tliat 
oiliccr to Mr. Colvin, the Lieut^ 
nant-Governor, is worthy of citatioil 
in this place: *‘Jan Fishan Khan 
paid me a visit a few days ago with 
the special object of communicating 
his apprchdisions on the present 
state of political affairs in India, 
lie brouglit several members of his 
family, evidently to be witnesses of 
the interview, and prefaced bis ad- 
dress with a recitation of the fruit- 
less warnings he had given Sir Win. 
MncNnghtcn of the course affairs 
were taking in Cabul. llis fears 
for our safety rested on his belief 
that we intended to give up Pesha- 
wur to Dost Mahomed, and to annex 
Kajpootana. He said our maxim 


should be, * Prevention better than 
cure,’ and that, with enemies at the 
gate, we should take care to keep 
tiie inmates of th^ house our friends. 
He appeared quite relieved to re- 
ceive my assurance that there was 
no probability of either of the appre- 
hended events coming to pass. It 
would hardly liavu been worth while 
to mention this incident, hut that 
we so rarely receive any indication 
of the political gossip of the day 
among the native community; and 
we may feci quite sure that Jan 
Fishan was actuated by fears for our 
welfare, and not by hopes of our 
overthrow, when he gave credence 
to the reports. I am afraid the fre- 
quent reports of annexation in Raj- 
pootana have optaied the public 
mind and bred distrust among the 
Rajpoots. It is a pity so many 
years have elapsed since a Qovemor- 
General had an opportunity of per- 
sonally assuring them of their rali- 
iical safety.** 
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Bengd. For a hundred years they had now, by the 185G. 
progreadve action of continued encroachments, been 
spreading their paramount rule over the whole 
country; and there were prophecies, said to be of 
andent date, which foretold the downfal of the Eng* 
lish power at the end of this century of supremacy. 

Ever in times of popular excitement are strange pro- 
phecies afloat in the social atmosphere. Whether 
they are revivals of old predictions, or new inven- 
tions designed to meet the requirements of the mo- 
ment, it is often difflcult even to conjecture.* But 
whether old or new, whether uttered in good faith or 
fraudulently manufactured, they seldom failed to 
make an impression on the credulous minds of the 
people. Coming upon them not as the growth of 
human intelligence, but as the mysterious revelatiorTs 
of an unseen power, they excited hopes and aspira- 
tions, perhaps more vital and cogent from their very 
vagueness. The religious element mingled largely 
with the political, and the aliment which nourished 
the fanaticism of believers fed also their ambition 
and their cupidity. In the particular prophecy of 
which men at this time were talking there was at 
least something tangible, for it was a fact that tho 
first century of British rule was fast coming to an 
end. This in itself was sufficient to administer 
largely to the superstition and credulity of the people, 
and it was certain, too, that the prediction based 
upon it was not now heard for the first time. Liglitly 
heeded, when long years were to intervene before its 

* It is certain, however, that the pointing to the downfal of the Eng- 
most prcpostcrou claims to anti- lish at this time; in other words, 

S are aometimea advaneed on that our destruction had been pre- 
behalf. For example, it was dieted many hundred years before 
^velv atated in a leadb^ Calcutta we had ever been seen in the 
journal, that a prophecy had been country, or ever heard of bj tho 
diseovered, a thousand years old, people. 
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1856. possible realisation, now that the date of the pre- 
diction had arrived, it took solemn and significant 
^ shape in the memories of men, and the very excite- 
ment that it engendered helped in time to bring 
about its fulfilment.* 

Whctlicr the propliccjf was of mjr rcniarkingf to a chowv^ BnJi. 
Hindoo or Mnlionicdan origin is still nun, whose loyalty was conspicuous 
n moot question. 'I'lic following, tiiroug1ioiitflicpcriod (liewasaftcr- 
from a memoraiuiuni rurnishedto me terwards killed in action with the 
by Mr. E. A. Kcnde, throws some rebels), soon after the battle of Oct. 
light on the subject niul will be road 11, 1 857, that the Siiiiibiit 1915 was 
With no little interest : — I do not passing away without the fulhlment 
think 1 ever met one man in a him- of the centenary prophecy, that he 
dred that did not give the J^Ialiome- replied with sonic anxiety, there was 
dans credit for tliis prediction. 1 yet a remainder of the year, i. e. till 
fully hclicvc that llio notion of March 20, 1S5S; and before that 
change after a century of tenure was time, in 1S32, the Sulmdar, a Tc- 
gcneml, and I can testify with others warec, of a cavalry regiment, in his 
to have heard of the prediction at farewell to a brother of mine leaving 
least a quarter of a century pre- the service in that year, coolly tell- 
viously. But call it a prediction or ing him that in another twenty-five 
snpersitition, the credit of it must, years the Company’s Raj would be 
1 think, be given to the Hindoos, at an end, and the /iiWoo Raj re- 
If we take the llcjra calendar, 1757 stored. It certainly docs not much 
A.D. corresponds witli 1171 llcjra; matter, ^ut 1 thina it is the safe 
1857 A.B. with 1274 llcjra. 'Whereas view to accept the tradition as of 
by the luni-solarycarof the Sumhut, Hindoo rather than Mabomedan 
1757 A.D. is 1814 Sumbut, and 1857 origin.” 

A.D. 1914 Sumbut. 1 remember on 

N 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TUB nw HKBD lllin»— tHB nOUT Of THB OBUOD eASnUWlB— 
]>i«>inn[%n> iMMiOBW— TOammre n rax xatto xxonoom 
. — xraxn IX B1XH4IIT0X1— nDTonr or xhb x u nmaxi H usdibr 
— ooxsucx or oouanL imoBiub 

Thx new year dawned upon India with a fair^«^i8S7> 
promise of continued tranquillity. But it was only a 
few we^ old when the storm l^gan to jurise.- It is •*"" 
in the cold weather that the British officer sees most™^ 
of the Sepoy, and best understands his temper. Com- 
pany d^Is, and re^mental parades, and brigade 
exerdses, are* continually btin^g him &oe to face 
with his men, and he roams about Cantonments as he 
cannot roam in the midst of the summer heats and 
autumnal deluges. But thvi winter of 1856-57 had 
nearly passed away, and he had seen no indications 
of anything to disturb his settled faith in the fidelity 
of the native soldier. There was outward serenity 
everywhere, and .iq>parent cheerfulness and contend 
when suddenly a doud arose in an unexpected quar- 
ter; .and a tremendous danger, dimly seen at firs^ 
began to expand into gigantic proportions. 

For years the enemies of the English, all who had 
been alarmed by our encroachments^ all who had 
sufficed our usurpations, all who had been shorn 
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wr. by our intemntion of privilegeB and perq^aites. 
. whidli ihqr luid once enj<^red, and .who saw before 
• ihem a still deeper degradation and a more absolute 
ruin, had been seeking just such an opportunily as 
now rose up suddenly before them. They had looked 
for it in one direction ; they had looked for it in an- 
other ; and more than once they thought that they 
had found it. They thought that they had found 
something, of which advantage might be taken to 
persuade the Native soldiery that thdr Christian 
masters purposed to defile their caste and to destroy 
their rel^on. But the false steps, which we had 
hitherto taken, had not been fol^ enough to serve 
the purposes of those who had sought to destroy the 
British Government by means of a general revolt of 
the Native Army. For half a century there had 
. been nothing of a sufBiciently palpable and compre- 
hensive character to alarm the whole Sepoy Army, 
Mahomedan and Hindoo. But now, suddenly, a 
stoiy of most terrific import found its way into cir- 
culation. It was stated that Government had manu- 
foctdred cartridges, greased with animal fat, for the 
use of the Native Army; and the statement was not 
a lie. 

BcovaBc^i. The old infantry mUsket, the venerable Brown 
Bess of the British soldier, had been condemned as 
. a relic of barbarism, and it was wisely determined, 
in the Indian as in the English Army, to supersede it 
by the issue of an improved description of fire-arm, 
with grooved bores, after the fashion of a rifle. As a 
ball ^m these new rifled muskets reached the enemy ' 
at a much greater distance than the ammunition of 
the old weapon, the Sepoy rejoiced in the advantage 
which would thus be conferred upon him in battle, 
imd lauded the Government for what he regarded as 
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of ihe wisdom of his rolon aftd of ihdr 18I7. 
sdidtaHe for his wdfore. And when it was learnt 
that dep6ts had been established at three great mili- 
taiy stations, for the instruction of the Sepoy in thd 
use of the new weapon, there was great tidk in the 
Unes about the a[onderfol European musket that 
was to keep all comers at a distance. But, unhappfly, 
these rifled barrels could not be loaded without the 
lubrication of the cartridge. And the voice joy 
and praise was suddenly changed into a wild cry of 
grief and despair when it was bruited abroad that tho 
cartridge, the end of which was to be bitten off by 
the Sepoy, was greased with the fat of the detested 
swine of the ^ahomedan, or the venerated cow of the 
Hindoo. 

‘ How the troth first transpired has been often told, stray ofthe 
Eight mile^from Calcutta lies the military station of 
Dum-Dum. For m,any years it had been the head- 
quarters of the Ben^ Artillciy. There all tho many 
^tinguished officers of that ^tinguished corps had 
learnt the rudiments of their profession, and many 
had spent there the happiest years of their lives. But 
it was suddenly discovered that it was not suited to 
the purpose for which it was designed. The head- 
quarters of the Artillery wfere removed to Meerut 
The red coat displaced the blue. The barracks and the 
mess-house, and the officers’ bungalows, were given 
up to other occupants ; and buildings, which from 
their very birth had held nothing but ^o appUanccs 
of ordnance, were degraded into manufactories and 
storehouses of small-arm ammunition. Thus, .by a 
mutation of fortune, when the Enfield Rifle began to 
supersede Brown Bess, Dum-Dum became one of 
three Cantonments at which tho Government esta- 
blished Schools of Musketry for instruction in the use 
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1 of the id^srofved rifled weapon. Kow, it luq[qpened 
thal> one daj in Januaiy, a low-caste Las^, or 
fti Rg aane -man, meeting a h^h-caste Sepoy in the 
Cantonment) asked h& for a drink of imter from 
his lotah. The Brahmin at once replied with an 
olgection on the score of caste, and was tauntingly 
told that caste was nothing, that high-caste and low- 
caste would soon be all the same^ as cartridges 
smeared with beef-fat and hog’s-lard were being made 
for the Sepoys at the depdts, and would soon be in 
general use t^ughout the army.* 

The Brahmin carried this story to his comrades, 
and it was soon known to every Sepoy at the depdt 
A shudder ran through the Lines. Each man to 
whom the story was told caught the great fear from 
his ndgbbour, and trembled at the thought of the 
pollution that lay before him. The contamination 
was to be brought to his very lips ; it was not merdy 
to be touched, it was to be eaten and absorbed into 
his very being. It was so terrible a thing, that, if the 
most malignant enemies of the British Government 
had'sat in conclave for years, and brought an excess 
of devilish ingenuity to bear upon the invention of a 
scheme framed with the design of alarming the Sepoy 
mind from one end of India to the other, they could 
not have devised a lie better suited to the purpose. 
But now the English themsdves had placed in the 
hands of tiidr enemies, not a Action, but a fact of 
tremmidous rignificance, to be turned a gaiTint them as 
a deadly instrument of destruction. It was the very 
thing that had been so long sou^t, and op to this 
time soo^t in vain. It required no explanation. It 

, * No graMdoutridm had been only in the rndimenti of their liSe* 
mvM •! Dam-Dam. The Scpojt edueaiionf and had not oome yet to 
HI the uoakftiy school there tvero need iho application of tho grease. 
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Heeded no ingenunu f^om to make the full force, of usr. 
the tiling patent to the mnMtnde. It was not 
a suggestion) an inference, a probabiUty ^ bat a de> 
monstrative ftet) so oranidete in its nak^ trath, that 
no exaggeration could have helped it like the case 
of the leathern head-dressesy which had convulsed 
Southern India half a century before^ it iqppealed to 
the strongest feelingi both of the Mahomedan and 
the Hindoo, but though rimilar in kind, it was in- 
comparably more offensive in d^ree; more insult- 
ing, more appalling more disgusting. 

We know so little of Native Indian sodety bqrond 
its merest fextemals, the colour of the people’s wtinii, 
the form of their garments, the outer aspects of their 
houi^ that History, whilst it states broad results^ 
can often only surmise causes But there are some 
surmises which have little less than the force of 
gospd. We feel what we cannot see, and have fiuth 
in what we- cannot prove. It is a fact, that there is a 
certain description of news^ which travels in India, 
from one station to another, with a rapidity almost 
dectric. Before the days of the “lightning post,” 
there was sometimes inteUJgence in the Bazaars of the 
Native dealers and the Lines of the Native soldiers^ 
espedally if the news imported something disastrous 
to the British, days before it reached, in any ofBidal 
shape, the high functionaries of Government* We 
cannot trace the progress these evil-tidingk The 
Natives of India have an eapressive saying that “it 
is in the air.” It often happmed that an uneasy fed- 

* TIm news of the first oothreak Oe ws ro ul Home from anj oAeial 
and maaiaere at Gaabol. m 1841s qmiUt; and Ike mniioT at Banaek- 
and.alioof the snbaeqnent destrao* non m known Iqr the Smoja of the 
iion of the British Amj in the Phai^ British bim prooeediag to Biir^ 
reaoh^ Calcutta tbrourt the Ba^ balDn it named the militaiy and 
aaars of Meerut and Burnal some mlitiaal dikh hj apeeial espnsa. 
dajs before thej found their waj to Bee oMie, p. 809. 
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18S7. ing — an imj^esinon that something had | happened, 

^ough diey “could not discern the shape thereof” — 
pervaded men’s minds, in obscure anticipation of the 
news tiiat was travelling towards thm> in all its taur 
^ble proportions. All along the line of road, from 
town to town, from village to village, were thousands 
to whom the feet of those who brought the glad tidings 
were beautiful and welcome. The British ma^strate, 
returning from his evening ride, was perhaps met on 
the road near the Bazaar by a venerable Native on 
an ambling pony — a Native respectable of aspect, 
with white beard and whiter garments, who salaamed 
to the English gentleman as he passed, and went on 
his way freighted with intelligence refreshing to the 
souls of those to whom it was to be communicated, 
to be used with judgment and sent on with despatch. 

• This was but one of many costumes worn by the 
messenger of evil In whatsoever 8hape*he passed, 
there was nothing outwardly to distinguish him. 
Next morning there was a sensation in the Bazaar, 
and. a vague excitement in the Sepoys’ Lines. But 
when rumours of disaster reached the houses of the 
chief English officers, they were commonly discre- 
dited. Their own letters were silent on the subject. 
It was not likely to ba true, they said, as they had 
heard nothing about it But it was true ; and the 
news had travelled another hundred miles whilst the 
white gentlemen, with bland scepticism, were shaking 
their heads over the lies of the Bazaar. 

It is difficult, in most cases, to surmise the agency 
to whose interested efforts is to be attributed this 
rapid circulation of evil tidings. But when the fact 
of the greased cartridges became known, there were 
two great motive powers, dose at hand, to ^ve an 
immediate impulse to the promulgation of the story. 
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TEe poiacal anil the reigns animodties, exdted by itiT. 
the recent measures of the English, were lying in 
wait for an opportunity to vent themsdves in action. 

It happened at tius time, that the enmities which we 
had most recently provoked had thdr head-quarters 
in Oalcutta. It happened, alsio, that these enmities 
had their root partly in Hindooism, partly in Ma- 
homedanism. ^ere was the great Brahminical In- 
stitution, the Doonna Soobha of Calcutta, whose 
special function it was to preserve Hindooism pure 
and simple in all its ancesbttl integrity, and, there- 
fore, to redst the invasions and encroachments of the 
English, by which it was continually threatened. 

There were bygone injuries to revenge, and there 
were coming dangers to repeL On the other side, 
there was the deposed king-ship of Oude, with aU its 
perilous sufroun^gs. Sunk in dothfulness and self- 
indu^ence, with little real care for anythmg b^ond 
the enjoyment of the moment, Wajid Ali himself may 
have neither done nor suggested anything, in this 
crisis, to turn to hostile account the fact of the greased 
cartridges. But there were those about him with 
keener eyes, and stronger wills, and more resolute ac- 
tivities, who were not likely to suffer such an oppor- 
tunity to escape. It needed no such special agendas 
to propagate a story, which would have travelled, in 
ordinary course of acddental tale-bearing, to the dif- 
ferent ^tions in the neighbourhood of the capital. 

But it was expedient in the ^es of our enemies that 
iib should at once be invested with all its terrors, and 
the desired effect wrought upon the Sepoy’s mind, be- 
fore any one could be induced, by timely ofii«.’al ex« 
planation, to believe- that the outrage was an acddent, 
an oversight, a mistake. So, from the beginning, the 
stoiy went forth that the English, in prosecution of a 
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issr. long-dierished demgn, and under instmetiom firom 
<ihe Quera in Comdl, had greased the Sepoys’ car- 
tridges with the fat of pigs and cows, for the express 
purpose of defiling both Mahomedans and Hindoos. 

On the banks of the Hooghly River, sixteen miles 
from Calcutta by land, is the great mUitaiy sta- 
tion of Bamckpore. It was the head-quarters of 
tiie Pretidency division of the Army. There was 
assembled the largest body of Native troops cantoned 
in that part of India. There, on the green slopes of 
the river, stood, in a well-wooded* park, the country- 
seat of the Governor-General. Both in its sodal and 
its mflitaiy aspects it was ^e foremost Cantonment of 
Bengal As the sun declined on the opposite bank, 
burnishing the stream with gold, and throwing into 
dark relief the heavy masses of the native boats, the 
park roods were alive with the equipages of the Eng- 
lish residents. There vintors from Calcutta, escaping 
for a while from the white glare and the dust-laden 
atmosphere of the metropolis, consorted with-^ the 
families of the militaiy ofiELcers; and the neighbouring 
villas of Titaghur sent forth their retired inmates to 
join the throng of “ eaters of the evening air.” There 
the young bride, for it was a rare place for honey- 
moons, emer^g from her sedusion, often looked out 
upon the world for the first time in her new state. 
There many a young ensign, scarcely less hopeful 
and lem exultant, wore for the first time the bridal 
garments of his profession, and backed the capering 
Arab that hod consumed a large part of his worldly 
wealth. It was a pleasant, a gay, a hospitable sta- 
tion ; and there was not in all India a Cantonment 
so largely known and frequented by the EngUsh. 
There was scarcely an officer of the Bengal Army to 
whom the name of Barradepore did not suggest some 
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famili ar aBBodadons, whilst to numbers of the non* us?, 
military dasaes, whose occupations tied them to the 
capital, it was, for long years, perhaps throughout 
the whole ofiheir money-getting career, the extreme 
point to which their trav^ extended. 

At Barrackpore, in the early part of 1857, were 
stationed four Native Infantry re^ments. There were 
the Second Greoadiers* and the Forty-third, two of 
the “beautiful regiments” which had hdped General 
Nott to hold Candahar agdnst all comers, and had 
afterwards gained new laurels in desperate conflict 
with the Mahrattas and Sikhs. There was the Thirty- 
fourth, all ill-omened number, for a few years before 
it had been struck out of the Army List for mutiny, f 
and a new re^ment had been raised to fill the di^ 
honourable gap. There also was the Seventieth, which 
had rendered good service in the second Sikh war. 

Three of these regiments had been recently stationed 
in the Punjab, or on its frontier, and the Thirty- 
fourth had just come down from Lucknow. This 
last regiment was commanded by Golond S. G. 
Wheler, who *had but recently been posted to it 
from another corps ; the Forty-third was under 
Colonel J. D. Kennedy, whose tenure of command 
had also been brief; whilst the Seventieth and the 
wing of the Second were commanded by officers who 
had graduated in those regiments, and were there- 
fore well known to the men. The station was com- 
manded by Brigadier Charles Grant ; and the General 
of Division was that brave soldier and distinguished 
officer, John Hears^, of whose services I have al- 
ready spoken in a previous chapter of this work.} 

* A wing of thU regiment wm $t t Bee Book IT.— Aoeoaut of tlw 

Ran egongo. HuUnj in the Punjab. 

Me, p. SOS. 
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1857. On the 28th of January, Hearsey reported offidally 

to the Adjatant.GeQeral'8 office that an ill-feeling was 
'“said to subsist in the minds of the Sepoys of tho 
regiments at Barrackpore.” “ A repwt,” he sud, 
“ has been spread by some designing persons, most 
likely Brahmins, or agents of the reli^ous Hindoo 
party in Calcutta (I believe it is called the ‘Dharma 
Sobha*), that the Sepoys are to be forced to embrace 
the Christian faith.” ‘ “ Perhaps,” he added, “ those 
Hindoos who are opposed to the marriage of widows 
in Ctdcutta* ore using underhand means to thwart 
Government in abolishing the restraints lately re- 
moved by law for the marriage of wido^vs,* and con- 
ceive if they can moke a party of the ignorant classes 
in the ranks of the army believe their religion or 
religious prejudices arc eventually to be abolished by 
force, and by force they arc all to be made Christians, 
and thus, by shaking their faith an Government, lose 
the confidence of their officers by inducing Sepoys to 
commit ofiences (such os incendiarism), so difficult to 
put a stop to or prove, they will gain their object.” 
Thc'^ story of the greased cartridges was by this time 
in eveiy mouth. There was not a Sepoy in the Lines 
of Barrackpore who was not familiar with it There 
were few who did not believe that it was a deliberate 
plot, on the part of the English, designed to break 
down the caste of the Native soldier. And many 
were persuaded that there was an ultimate design to 
bring all men, olong a common road of pollution, to 
the unclean faith of the beef-devouring, swine-eating 
Feringhec, who had conquered their country and now 
yearned to extirpate the creeds of their countrymen. 

There was a time, perhaps, when the Sepoy would 

♦ The General, doubtless, mm\i who nro opposed to the marriage of 
to saj, '* those Hindoos in Caionita widows.’* 
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ltaTe«amied ihe story to his commanding qfleer, md 
sonj^t an esqplanation of it Sndb confidences had 
cea;^ to be a part of the relations between them. 
But it was mot the less manifest that the Native 
soldieiy at ^^arrackpore were boiling over with Inttor 
^Usoontent They had accepted not mdy the taet as 
it come to them fix>m Dum-Dum, but the oocom- 
panymglies which had been launched frma CUeutta; 
and thqr soon b^;sn, after the fiuhion of their kind, 
to make a public display of thdr wrath. It is thtir 
wont in such cases to lymbolise the inner fires that 
are consuming them by acts of material incendiariam. 
No sooner is the Sepoy troubled* in his mind, and 
b^t on resistance, tium he b^lns covertly in the 
night to set fire to some of the public buiklings cf 
the place. Whether this is an ebullition of childidi 
anger — an outburst of urrepressible feeling in men 
not yet ripe for more reasonable action ; or whether 
it be intended as a signal, whether the fires are beacon- 
fires lit up to warn others to be stirrinj^ th^ are 
seldom or never wanting in such conjunctures as this, 
A fiew days aSber the story of the greased eartridgea 
first transpired at Dum-Dum, the tdegn^h station 
at Barrackpore was burnt dgwn. Then, ni^t after 
ni^t, followed other fires. Burning arrows were shot 
into ^e thatched roofs of officers* bungalows. It was 
a trick learnt fimm the Sonthals^ among wl^om the 
Second Grenadiers had served; and the feet that 
nmilar fires, brought about by the same mean^ were 
braiking out at Raneq;unge, more than a hundred 
miles away, stamped Ihdr oomplidty in the crimes 
fi>r one wing of the regiment was statiemed there. 
These incendiary fires were soon followed by noc- 
turnal meetings. Men met each other with muffled 
fimes, and discussed, k medted language the intde- 

2 K 
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rable outrage which the Biitiah Grovemmen# had 
^deliberately ooininitted upon than. It is probable 
that they were not all l^poys who attended these 
nightly musters. It is probable that they were not 
all Sepoys who signed the letters that went forth 
from the postoffices of Calcutta and Barrackpore, 
calling upon the soldiery at all the prindpal stations of 
the Bengal Army to resist the sacrilegious encroach- 
ments of the English. All that is clearly known is, 
that the meetings were held, that the letters were 
sent ; and Cantonment after Cantonment fermented 
with the story of the greased cariridges. 

A hundred miles from Barrackpore, to the north- 
ward, on the banks of file river, lies the military station 
dT Berhampore. It was one well suited, by its position, 
for the development of the desired results. For only 
a few miles beyond it lay the dty of Moorshed^bad, 
the home of the Newab Nazim Of Bengal, the repre- 
sentative of the line of Soubahdars, who, under the 
Imperial Government, had once ruled that great 
prQvince. It was known that the Newab, who, 
though stripped of his ancestral power, lived in a 
palace with great wealth and titular dignity and the 
surroundings of a Const, was rankling under a sense 
of indignities put upod him by the British Govern- 
ment, and that there were thousands in the dty who 
would have risen at the signal of one who, weak him- 
seli^ was yet strong in the prestige of a great name. 
At Berhampore, thore wore no European troops; 
there were none anywhere near to it A re^ment 
of Native Infantry, the Nineteenth, was stationed 
there, with a corps of Irregular Cavalry, and a battery 
of post guns manned by native gunners. It was not 
difficult to sec that if these troops were to rise against 
their English officers, and the people of Moorshe^bad 
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were to fraternise with them, in the name of the 1857. 
Newab, all Bengal would soon be in a blaze. No 
thoughts of this kind disturbed the minds of our 
people, but the truth was veiy patent to the under* 
standings of'their enemies. 

It happened, toor, unfortunately at this time, that 
the routine-action of the British Government favoured 
the growth of the evil ; for when the excitement was 
great at Barrackpore, detachments went forth on 
duty from the most disaffected regiments of all to 
spr^ by personal intercourse the great conta^on of 
alarm. Firstly, a guard from the Thirty-fourth went 
upwards in charge of stud-horses ; and then, a week 
later, another detachment from this regiment marched 
in the same direction with a party of European con- 
valescents. At Berhampore they were to be relieved 
by men from the re^ment there, and then to return 
to tlieir own head*quarters ; so that they had an 
opportunity of communicatmg all that was going on 
at Barrackpore to their comr^es of the Nineteenth, 
of learning their sentiments and designs, and carry- 
ing back to their own station, far more clearly and 
unmistakably than could any correspondence by 
letter, tidings of the state of feeling among the troops 
at Berhampore, and the extent to which they were . 
prqMured to re«st the outrage of the greased car- 
tridges. 

the men of the Thirfy-fourth reached Ber- 
hampore, tbeir comrades of the Nineteenth received 
them open-armed and open-mouthed. They were old 
associates, for, not long before, they had been stationed 
together at Lucknow ; and now the Nineteenth asked 
eagerly what strange story was this that thqr had 
heard from Barradkpore about the greasing of the 
cartridges. It was not then a new story in the Lines 

2x2 
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1*57 of Berhampore, bat was already two weeks old.* It 
^ had been carried as quickly as the post or spedal 
messenger could cany it from the one station to the 
other, and it was soon afterwards in bvery man’s 
mouth. But it had wrought no immediate effect 
upon the outer bearing of the Sep<^ of the mne> 
teenth. The story was carried to the commanding 
officer, who gave an assuring reply, saying that, 
there were any doubts in their the men mi^t 
see for themselves the grease applied to tiunr car- 
tridges ; and so for a while the exdtement was allayed. 
But when the men of the Thirty-foarth went up fimn 
Barrackpore and spoke of the feding there — spoke of 
the general belief among the Sepoys at the Presidency 
that the Government deliberatdy detigned to defile 
them, and of the intended renstance to this foul and 
firaudulent outrage — ^the Ninetemith listened to ^em 
as to men speaking with high Authority, for they 
came from the very seat of Government and were 
not likely to err. So they took in the story as it was 
tdd to them with a comprehentive faith, and were 
soon in that state of excitement and alarm which is 
so often the prelude of dangerous revolt. 

On the day after the arrival cff the detachment 
firom Barrackpore, a ptfrade of the Nineteenth urns 
Feb. 87. ordered for the following morning. It was an ordi- 
nary parade, “accidental,” meaning nothing. But it 
was a parade “with blank ammunition,” and a mean- 
ing was found. There were in the .morning no ap- 

* The lint deUohment of the about^ that Oofemncnt intend-to 
Thirty-fourth reached Berhampore mi^ the NatiTO Army uae eow*a bt 
on the 18th of February, tiie second and ipn/fu hi with thia ammnnitfcm 
on the 85^. Colonel Uitchell, for their new lilleeP* Itmnsthafe 
wriUng on February 16, am that reaibedBerhainpoK^iheiefoie^cilher 
about a fortnight before a Brahmin by the poet or by Coaaid (rncaacn- 
Pay-Harildi^ad asked him/* What ger) at the reiy of the 

is this aUny that ereiybody is talking month of Fehmtty. 
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puefit dgns of disaffection, but, bef<»e the evening I8t7. 
had passed away, A^utant M'Andrew carried to the 
quarters of Colonel Mitchdl a disquieting report, to 
the effect that there was great excitement in the 
Lines; that when their percussion-caps had been 
smred out to tiiem for the morning’s parade, tiie 
men had revised to take them, and that th^ had 
given as the ground of thrir refusal the strong sus- 
pidon they entertained that the cartridges had been 
defiled. It was tiie custom not to di^bute the 
cartridges among the men before the morning of 
parade ; but the general supply for the r^ment had 
been seized out from the magazine, and, before being 
stored away for the night, had been seen by some of 
the Sepoys of the corps. Now, it happened that the 
paper of which the cartridges were n^e was, to the 
outward eyet of two different kindi^ and, as tiie men 
had heard that fiietii supplies of ammunition had 
been recdved firom Calcutta in the course of the 
montii, th^ leiq^t at once to the conviction that new 
cartridges of the dreaded kind had been purposdy 
mixed up with the old, and the panic that had been 
growing upon them culminated in this belief.* 

Upon receipt of this int^gence, Mitchell at once 
started for the lines, an^ summoned Us native 
officers to meet him in the front of the Quarter- 
Guard. In such a conjuncture, a calm but resolute 
demeanour, a few words of kindly explanation and of 
solemn warning as from one not spei^g for himsrif 
but for a benignant and a powerful Government 
mig^t have done much to convince those Native 
and through them the Sqmys of the regp> 

* n« tel, hOMwr, VM, fint entta wludi wii rt ed mdxSf of 
OonvcnMOvtritinaBiMgtlie powder b bond*. 

•tone raentllr iweim bom Cal- 
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U57. ment, that they had laid hold of a dangerous ddu* 
"inon. But Mitchell spoke as one under the excite- 
ment of anger, and he threatened rather than he 
warned. He said that the cartridges had been made 
up, a year before, by the regiment that had preceded 
them in cantonments, that there was no reason for 
their alarm, and that if, after thb explanation, they 
diould refuse to t^e thdr ammunition, the regiment 
would be sent to Burmah or to China, where the 
men would die,* and that the severest punbhment 
would overtake every man known to have actively 
resbted the orders of hb Government. So the Native 
officers went their way, with no new confidence de- 
rived from the words that had fallen from their 
Colonel, but, on the other hand, strengthened in all 
their old convictions of imminent danger to their 
caste and their religion. He would not have spoken 
so angrily, they argued, if mbchief had not been in- 
tended. They looked upon the irritation he displayed 
as a proof that hb sinbter designs had been inoppor- 
tuhely dbcovered.f 

Such was the lo^c of their fears. Colonel Mitchell 
went to hb home ; but as he drove thither through 
the darkness of the night, with the Adjutant bende 
hiffi, he felt that there was danger in the air, and that 

* After reading all the evidenee Ae. Ac. ; for Mitchell had denied it 
that 1 can |nd throwing hdit upon on the 18th of Mareb« aayinff» ** I 
this icene at the Qaaner-uuard, 1 certainlj did not make ime of the ex- 
am forced upon the conviction that pressionabove Quoted/’ — Ziee/rami/- 
Colonel Mitchell did use some such Colonel Mileml to As$UiaMt-A^$h 
worda aa these. Lord Canning was, iant-Gonerah Publiohed Papm. 
however, nnder an erroneona im- f He gave this order so angrilv, 
preaaion when he wrote in hiaminate that we were convinced that the 
of Maj 13, ** The inconsiderate cartridges were greased, otherwise 
threat, that if the men did not re- he would not liave spoken so.*’— 
oeive their cartridges he would take Potilion of (ho NtUive Offem if 
them to Burmah or to China, where the NineteeMh Pkbliiked 

th^ would die, which is not denied Papert. 

1^ Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell,** 
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something must be done to meet it But what could 
be done? There were no white troops at Berham- 
pore, and tbe Nineteenth R^ment composed the 
bulk of the. blade soldiery. But there were a regi- 
ment of Irregular Cayaliy and a detachment of 
Native Artillery, guns, posted at the stati<Hi, 
and, as these dwdt apart ^m the Infantry, they 
might not be tainted by the same disease. Weaker 
in numbers, as compared with the Infantry, they had 
a countervailing strength in their guns and horses. A 
few rounds of grape, and a charge of Cavalry with 
drawn sabres, mi^t destroy a regiment of Foot be- 
yond alh further bope ot resistance. Mitchell might 
not have thought ^at things would come to this 
pass ; it was 1^ object to overawe, and, by over- 
awing, to prevent &e crisis. But^ whatsoever his 
thoughts at that time, he issued his orders that the 
Cavuliy and ArtiUeiy should be prepared to attend 
the morning parade. 

In India, moi retire early to thdr rest, for ih^ 
sddom outdeep the dawn. It was little past the hour 
of ten, therefor^ when Mitchdl, just having betaken 
himself to his couch, heavy with thou^t of the 
morrow’s work, was startled by the sound of a strange 
commotion from the direction of the Lines. There 
was a beating of drums, and there were shoutings 
from many voices, and a confused uproar, the mean- 
ing of which it was impossible to misinterpret 
Plainly the Recent had risen. Ever rince the 
Cidond’s interview with the Native officers the ez- 
dtement had increased, it had transpired tiiat the 
Cavalry and Artillery had been ordei^ out Sus- 
indoDS of foul play then grew into assured convio 
tions^ and the ‘Rfigjinient idt to a man, tiuit tiie 
grea^ cartridges were to be forced upon them at the 
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mfw mnde oar gniii. A great panic had takei^ hold 
ct Aeniy and it reqoired bat fitde to rooae them, in 
hn impi^ of adf-preaervaiditm, to rerist the premedi- 
tated outrage. How the aignalwaa drat jpvenia not 
dear; it addom ia dear in andi caaea. A little 
woidd have d<me it There wiito a common fe^g of 
aome great danger, approadiing throng thed^thneaa 
<£ the ni|^t Some raiaed a cry of T; aom^ 
again, aaid that the Cavalry were galloping down 
upon diem ; othon thou^t that th^ heard in the 
diatance the datter of the Artillery gnn-wheda. Then 
aome <»ie aonnded the alarm, and there waa a general 
mah to the hellaof-arma. Men adaed tfadr muaketa^ 
took fordUe poaaeanon of the dreaded ammunition 
atored for the morning parade, and loaded thdr 
pieioea in a bewilderment d uncertainty and fear. 

IGtchell knew that the R^ment h^ risen, but he 
did not know that it waa Terror,, rather than R^lt^ 
that stirred them; and so hastily dressing himself he 
honied off to bring down upon his men the very 
danro the premature fear of which had generated aU 
this eadtement in the lines. Before any report of 
the tumult had readied him frmn European or from 
Native officers, he had made hu way to the quarters 
of the Cavalry Commandant, and ordered him at 
once to have lus troops in ^e saddle. Then like 
mdera were pven for the Artillery guns, with all 
serviceable ammunition, to be bron^t down to the 
Infimtry linea There was a ccmaMerable apace to 
be traversed, and the extreme darkness of the ni^t 
rendered the service difficult But, after a whiles the 
Nineteenth heard the din of the iqiproadiing danger, 
and this time with the fleshly eai^;^. aaw the lij^t of 
Reaming tenches which was gnidn^ it on to their 
dcatmctiim. But thqr stood ther^ not ripe flir 
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•etioD^ iftesolate^ panio^tnidc, as men ^ting Adr Uif. 
doom. There were many loaded moaketa in tiidr 
handa^ bat not one iras fired. 


mth the guns to the jiairade-groand, where Alexander 
and hu troopers had already arrived. The Infantry, 
in nndreaa^ bat armed and bdted, were drawn ap in 
line^ vagady expectant of something to oom^ bat in 
no mood to provoke instant conisTon. A very little^ 
at sadi a time, woold have precipitated for the ex- 
mtmnent of fisar, in aodi rircomstancea, is more to be 
dreaded tfitn the Utters reaentmmits, and even if 
the Earopean officers had then moved forward in a 
bo^, the movement woold have been exaggeratedly 
the d a rime aa into a hostile adyahc^ and the Nine* 
teenth, tmder an impalse of s^-preservation, woold 
have fired apon them. What Miteha ll did, thetefim^ 
in the onfortanate oonjonctore that had arisen, was 
the best thing that coold be done. He loaded the 
gona^ dosed ^e Cavalry opon tiiem^ and sent the 
A^jotant forward with instractions to have the call 
aoonded for an assemUy of die Native officers. ^Hie 
snmmons was obyed. Ag^ the Native officera 
stood before thdr Lionel, and again there foil finom 
hia lips words that aoonded in thdr ears as words of 
anger. What th<m words wme, it is now impoanUe 
to reoord with any certainty of thdr tratB. The 
Native officers bdieved that he said he woold Mow 
every motmeer firam a gon, althooi^ he die 

for it him se lf . They besooght b™ not to be angry 
and violra^ and otged that die men were ignorar 
and sospidoas; that they were only by diew 

fisats} diat befieving the Cavalry and ArdDay bad 
been brooi^t down to destry them, they were wild 


It was past midnight when Miteballj having gathered 
\ Earopean officers ficom thdr beds, came down 
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18S7. with exdtement and incapable of reasoning, l^at that 
^ if <he Golond would send back the troopers and thp 
guns, the men of the R^ment would soon lay down 
^eir arms and return to their duty. 

Then a great difficully arose, which, in the darimess 
and confusion of that Febnuu^ night, might have 
perplexed a calmer bnun than Mitchell’s. That the 
Nineteenth were rather panic-strudr than mutinous, 
was certain. It was plain, too, that a mistake had 
be^ committed in brin^g down the Cavalry and 
guns to overawe the Regiment It would have been 
wiser, in the first instance, to have used them only 
for protective purposes, holding them in rdidiness the 
while to act on the offensive in case of necessity. 
But, as they had been brought down to the Infantry 
lines^ it was difficult to withdraw thm, until tbe 
Nineteenth had given in their submission. The men, 
however, required, as a conditiqpi of their subidisdon, 
that which Mitchell naturally desired should be re- 
garded only as a consequence of it. Clin^g fast to 
tl^ bdirf that violence was intended, they would not 
ha^ obeyed the order to lay down their arms ; and 
Mitchell could not be certain that the Native troopers 
and gunners would fall upon their comrades at the 
word of command, there was a dilemma, indeed, 
firom which it was difficult, if not imposinbl^ to escape 
with safety and with honour. As men are wont to 
do in huch extremities, he caught at a compromise. 
He would withdraw the guns and the Cavalry, he 
said, but he would hold a general parade in the 
morning ; he commanded the station, and could order 
mt all branches of the service. But the Native officers 
besought him not to do this, for the Sepoys, in sudh 
a ease, would believe only that the violence intended 
to be done upon them was deferred for a few hours. 
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So hotoonflented at last to wbat they adced; the 
Gavaby and the guns were adthdrawn, and the ge* 
neral parade for the monung was countermanded. 
Whether the 'Sepoys of the Nineteenth had shown 
ngns of penitence before this concession was inad^ 
and had or had not begun to lay down their arms, b 
a point of history enveloped in doubt. But it would 
seem that the Native officers told Colonel Mitchell 
that the men were lod^g their arms, and that he 
trusted to their honour. The real signal for their 
submission was the rebroeesnon of the torches. When 
the Sepojs saw the lights disappearing from the 
parade-ground, they knew that they were safe. 

On the following morning the R^ment fdl in, for 
parade, without a symptom of insubordination. The 
exdtement of the hour had expended itself ; and they 
look^ bade upon thdr conduct with regret, and 
looked forward to its consequences with alarm. 
Though moved by nothing worse than idle fear, 
they had rebelled against thdr officers and the State. 
Assured of their contrition, and believing in their 
fidelity, the former might perhaps have forgiven 
them ; but it was not probable that the State would 
foi^ve. A Court of Inquiry was assmrbled, and 
during many days the evidence of European and 
Native offiema was taken respecting the drcumstances 
and causes of the outbreak; but the men, though 
dearly demonstrating their apprehenuons by sleeping 
round the bells-of-anns^ continued to discharge ^dr 
duties without any new ebullitions; and there was 
no a]^)earance of any hostile omnhlnstions, by whidr 
the mutiny of a r^ment vdf^t have been converted 
into the rebdlion nf a province. Under the guid- 
ance of Colonel George Matgr^r, the Newab Naadm 
of Bengal threw the wdght of hb influence into the 
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isir. scales on the ride of <Mrdw and peace; and jrhatso- 
^ever might have been stining in riie hearts of the 
Mnaanlrnpji population of Mooishedabad, in the ab< 
senoe cf any signal frcnn thrir chie^ they remained 
outwardly quiescent 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAvan or oblitbd Acnoit — tu eoTasinuirr a«b *r» mrimncnn— 
utncmaAtioa or tn ca«tbii>ob qvnnow— rBooms or suAirso- 
noir A* BABaACKrou— 4BB BioBT or KuasvL rABDT^riranaT or tbb 

THWCT'IOOBZH— BUBABBHBBt 0* TBB BlBBBBBinB. 

In all countriea, and under all forms of govem- 
menty the dangers which threaten the State, starting 
in the darkness, make headway towards snooess 
before they are clearly discerned by the rulers of the 
land. Often so much of time and space is gained, 
that the slow and complex action of authority can* 
not overtake the mischief and intercept its further 
progress. The peculiarities of our Anglo-Indian 
Empire converted a pro^hility into a certainty. 
Difterences of race, d^erences of language, differ- 
ences of religion, diffnences of customs^ all indeed 
that could make a great antagonism of tympathies 
and of interests, severed the rulers and the ruled as 
with a veil oi ignorance and obscurity. We could 
not see or hear with our own senses what was going 
on, and there was sddom any one to tell ns. When 
by some acddent the truth at last transpired, gene- 
rally in some of the lower strata of the official sml, 
mudi time eras lost before it could make its way 
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1M7. upwards to tiie outer suiftoe of that authority 
whence action, which could no longer be preventive, 
' emanated in wme diape of attempted suppression. 
The great safeguard o£ sedition was to be found in 
the dow processes of d^Murtmental correspondence 
necesdtated by a system of ez<;esdve centndisation. 
When prompt and effectual action was demanded. 
Routine called for pens and papor A letter was 
written where a blow ou^t to have been struck, 
and the letter went, not to one who could act, but 
was passed on to another stage of helplessness, and 
then on to another, through all gradations, from the 
subaltern’s bungalow to the Government House. 

The direction of the military affurs of our Indian 
Empire was supposed to be confided to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. But there was a general power of 
control in the Governor-General that made the trust 
little more than nominal So little were the limits 
of authority prescribed by law, or even by usage, 
that, it has already been observed, there was often 
a confiict between the Civil and the Ifilitaiy Chief% 
which in time ripened into a public scandal, or 
subdded into a courteous compromise^ according 
to the particular temper of the Utigants. Sensible 
of his power, the Govtynor-General was naturally 
anxious to leave aU putdy militaiy matters m the 
hands of the Conimand«r-in-Chief; but in India it 
was hard to say what wore “purely military ” 
matters^ when once the question emerged out of the 
drde of administrativo detaiL As harmonious action 
was constitutionally promoted by the bestowal upon 
the Commander-in-Chief of a seat in Council, there 
would have Uttie practical inconvenience in the 
divition of authority if the Civil and the Military 
Chieft hod alwajrs ^n in the same place. But it 
often happened that tlie Governor-General, with his 
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oflkial macbinety of the Militaxy Secretary’s office^ issT. 
was at rae end of the conntiy, and the C(»nnuaider> 
in-Chiel^ with the Adjutant-General of the Army, at 
tiie other. A|id so it happened in the early part of 
1857. Lord Canning was at Calcutta. General Anam 
was officially in the Upper Provinces ; personally he 
was sc^ewhere in Lower Bengal.* The Adjutant- 
General was at Meerut. The Adjutant- G^etaTs 
office was in Calcutta. The Inspector-General of' 
Ordnance was in Fort William. All these autho- 
rities had something to do with the business of the 
jgreased cartridges, .and it was a necesuty that out oS 
a system which combined a dispersed agen <7 with a 
centralised authority, there should have arisen some 
injurious delay. 

But the delay, thus doubly inevitable, arose ratiier 
in this instance from the multiplidi^ of offidal 
agencies^ than from the distance at which thqr were 
removed from each othw. On the 22nd of January, 
Lieutmant Wright, who commanded the detachment 

the Seventieth Sepoys at Dum-Dum, reported to 
the commanding officer of the musketry ^Upftt the 
story of the greased cartridges, and the exdtement it 
had produced. Major Bontein, on the following day, 
reported it to the commanding officer at Dum-Dum, 
who forthwith passed it on to the General command- 
ing the Presidency divMon at Barracdqpore. On the 
same day. General Hearsay forwarded the correqpond- 
ence to the Deputy-Adjutant-General, who remidned 
in charge of the office at Calcutta in the absence of 
his (hi^ But though thus acting in accordance 
with mOitaiy r^nlations, he took the precaution to 

* Just at this time Qenend Anioa Sejioja were in the first thraes of 
was oomm down to Galoutta to tlw diiconteDt: bat it does not 
soperintena the embarkation of hb appear that thesninect of the greased 
wile for England. He must luwe cartridges then attracted Jus atlai> 
been actaallj in Cakntta when the tion. 
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vaif. odd that he forwarded the c o twqpo n dence “for im* 
mediate aobminioD to the Goverameat of 
' through Ha MOitacy Secretazy,” and soggeated thte 
the S^oya at Ae I^e depdt dionld bo permitted to 
greaae their own oaitridg^ General Hearaey*a letter 
moat hare reached the A^ntant-General’a office on 
the 241h of January.; perhapa not till after office 
honra. The following day waa the Sabbath. The 
letter of “immediate tranamiadon* waa dated, there- 
fore^ on the 26th.* On the following, day, Ae Go- 
remment of India, through ita Military Secretary, 
addreaaed a letter to the Adjntant-General’a office 
aanctioning Hearaey'a aoggeation. On the 28th, the 
General received Ae official sanction, and at once 
directed the concession to be made known to all the 
rc^^ents in Barradcpore. Bnt it waa too late. On 
the previous day, a significant question had been put 
by a Native officer on parade, as to whether any 
orders had been received. The reply waa necessarily 
in the negative. Had it not been for the interven- 
tion of the Adjutant-General’s office, General Hear- 
s^ might have received his r^ly four days before. 
THiilst we were corresponding our enemies were act- 
ing ; and so the lie went ahead of us apace. 

Onward and onward it went, m^ng its way 
throughout Upper India with tignificant embellish- 
ments, aided by the enemies of ^e British Govern- 
ment^ whilst that Government looked at the maiter in 
its nsiced reality, divested of all the outer crust of lies 
which it had thus acquired. Confidmit of thtir own 
good intentions, the English chieft saw only an acci- 
dent, an overact, to be easily rectified and e2q>lained. 
There did not seem to be anything dangerously irre- 

* It IB lig^t that this should he the jesr dimdd be eonsuliedf that 
borne in mind. In all esses of al- aoeount maj be taken of a dws noii. 
Iffod official ddajs the almanaok of 
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parable in it. But it was, doubtless, ri^t that they 
should probe the matter to its very depths, and do 
all that could be done to allay the inquietude in the 
Sepoy’s mind. It was hardly to be expected that the 
Gbvemor-General, who at that time had been less 
than a year in India, should see at once all the diffi* 
culties of the position. But he had men of hurge ex- 
perience at his elbow ; and it was wise to confide in 
them. In such an emergen<y as had then arisen, the 
MiUtary Secretary to the Government of India was 
the functionary whose espedal duty it was to inform 
and advise the Governor-General. That office was 
represented by Colonel Richard Rirch, an officer of 
the Company’s Army, who had served for many years 
at the head of the Judge Advocate’s department, and 
was greatly esteemed as an able, clear-headed man of 
business, of unstained reputation in private life. Lord. 
Dalhousie, no mean judge of character, had selected 
him for this important office, and Lord Canning soon 
recognised the wisdom of tlie choice. The Military 
Secretary had no independent authority, but in such 
a conjuncture* as this much might, be done to aid 
and accelerate the movements of Government ; and 
had he then sate down idly and waited the result, or 
had he suffered any time to be lost whilst feebly 
meditating action, a heavy weight of blame would 
have , descended upon him, past all hope of removal 
But when he heard that the detachments at Dum- 
Dum were in a state of excitement, his first thought 
was to ascertain the truth or the falsehood *of the 
alleged cause of alarm; so he went at once to the 
Chief of the Ordnance Department to learn what 
had been done. 

At that time, the post of Inspector-General of Ord- 
nance was held by Colonel Augustus Abbott, an Ar- 

2 L 
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l«r. tifleiy oflker of hi^ repute, who had earned a^iuniie 
in hirtoiy aa one ^ the ** lUnsttions Garriaoh of Jel- 
lalabad.** ffia firat imprearion waa^ that aome greased 
cartiidgea had hem isaned to the Depdt at Dum> 
Dam; and it waa admitted that no inquiiiea had 
been made into the natural hiatosy cf the Inhricaling 
material. But he waa reGeved from all anxiefy on 
thia aoore by a viait from Maj<» Bontein, the In* 
atructm, who asked Abbott to show him a greased 
cartridge. The &ct was, that tbough huge numbers 
had been manufactured, none had ever been issued to 
the Native troops at Dum-Dum or any other station 
in the Preadency Diviaon:* The dii^veiy, it was 
thought^ had bem made in time to prevent the dan- 
gaous consequences which might have resulted from 
the overaj^t It would be easy to cease altogether 
from the use of the obnoxious &t ; easy to tell the 
Sqpoys that th^ might grease the/artridges after their 
own ftshion. The uneasiness, it was bdieved, would 
soon pass anroy, unda the influmce of sootiiing expla- 
nations. It was plain, howeva, that what had hap- 
pi^ed at Dum-Dum might happen at the other mili- 
tary statimia, where schools of musketry had been esta- 
bli^edand the new lifla were bang brought into use. 
The regiments there would assur^y soon hea the 
alarm-note pealing upwards from Bengal But though 
some tiimi had been losl^ the "lightning post” might 
still ovatake the letters or messages of the Sepoys 
before they could reach Umballah and Sealkbte. 

So Bir^ havhig thus dearly ascertained the real 
fret of the greased cartridges^ wait at once to the 
Governor-General, and ask^ his permission to take 

* It shooU be eUted that mueb the ammuiiilion manuiactured there 
of the lahcMmtorr work of the Ar- wu alwajt lent to the Anenal and 
attal of Fort liraiiam wai aotnallj Mined thenee to the troopa. 
carried on at Dum-Dum ; but that 
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immediate steps to re-assure the minds of Uie Sepoys issy. 
at all the Musketry Depdts. The permisrion was Jtmuiijs;. 
granted, and orders were forthwith sent to Dum- 
Dum ; whilst the Electric Telegraph was set at work 
to instruct tbe Adjutant-General of the Army, at 
Meerut, to issue all cartridges free from grease, and 
to allow the Sep<^ to apply with their own hands 
whatever suitable mixture they might prefer. For, 
at Meerut, a large manufacture of greased cartridges 
was going on, without any fear of the results.* At 
the same time he telegraphed to the commanding 
officers of the Rifle Depdts at Umballah and Sealkote, 
not to use any of the greased cartridges that might 
have been issued for service with the new rifles. It 
was recommended, at the same time, by Birch and 
Abbott, that a General Order should be published by 
the Commander-in-Ghicf, setting forth that no greased 
cartridges would be issued to the Sepoy troops, but 
that every man would be permitted to lubricate his 
own ammunition with any materials suitable to the 
purpose. But plain as all this seemed to be, and 
apparently unobjectionable, an objection was found 
at Meerut to the course proposed in Calcutta; and 
tile Adjutant-General, when he received his message, 
tel^raphed back to the Military Secretaiy that Na- 
tive troops had been using greased cartridges ‘*for 
s(^e years^” and the grease had been composed of 
mutton-fat. *‘Will not,” it was asked, ‘‘your in- 
structions make the Sepoys suspicious about what 
hithorto th^ have not hesitated to handle ?” * Fur- 
ther orders were requested; and, on the 29th of 
January, a message went from Calcutta to the Head- 

^ lliterUb!brl00»(XN)eirtridge8, Calcutta Anenal to Meerut in 0e« 
willi iniplenoita of mannfacture and tober, 1856. Tlieae were for the iiae 
petterBcaftndgii^weraeent from the of the Sixtieth Rifles. 

2l2 
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18 S 7 . Quarters of the Army, stating that the existing prac* 
tice of greasing cartridges might be continued, ^ the 
materials were of mutton-fat and wax.* 

Prompt measures having thus been taken to pre- 
vent the issue of greased cartridges prepared in Cal- 
cutta or Meerut to any Native troops — and with such 
success that from first to last no such cartridges ever 
wen issued to themf — the authorities, perhaps a 
liitlT perplexed by this sudden explosion in a season 
of all-prevailing quiet, began to inquire how it had 
all happened. Not without some difficulty, for there 
wore apparent contradictions in the statements that 
reached them, the whole history of the greased car- 
tridges was at last disentangled. It was this. In 1853, 
the authorities in England sent out to India some 
boxes of greased cartridges. The lubricating mate- 
rial was of different kinds ; l>ut tallow entered largely 
into the composition of it all. • It was sent out> not 
for service, but for experiTnent, in order that the 
effect of the climate upo’_' the cartridges thus greased 
n;iight be ascertained. i»ut it did not wholly escape 
our high military functionaries in India, that these 
greased cartridges, if care were not taken to exclude 
tdl obnoxious materials from their composition, could 
not be served out to Nj»tivi3 troops without risk of 
sciious d.'inger. Colonel Ih/nry Tucker was, 'at that 
time, Adjutant-Cenoral of the Bengal Army^ and he 

* See the telegrams pniili&liod ia only ^^rcRsc i]$ed>wiih the aromuni- 
the laid before Parliament, lion of the l!#i(!^groo riflesi 

1 merelv stale llio fact that such was n mixtur^''$lf^i|nx and oil ap- 
mcs&aires were stMi*. But i have j»liod to the “pidA.” 
found it impossible to incoucilo the f This was officially declared by 
asHTlion ot the Adjutaiii-drmral, rrovcniment, and in perfect good 
ilial. c uti'id^t's smeared with nmltou- ia.ih. 1 believe, however, that some 
fat had been in use, with the aclunl ^.'tvased (Miiridgcs were served out 
facts of the case, as ^ivrn ir the foU to a (Joorklia regiment, at their 
lowiiijf pages on the v» ry highcijt own request. 

Miilifiritv. 1 am assured that the 
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obtaioed fbe penuunon of the Commander-in-Chi^ issr. 
to sound a note of warning on the subject There 
was in Ibose days eyen a greater complication of 
military authority than when Lord Canning presided 
over the Government. There was an institution 
called the MiUtaiy. Board, composed of certain ex- 
officio members, one special salaried member, and a 
Secretary who did the greater part of the work. 

The trite adage that “ Boards are Screens” was veri- 
fied in thb instance, if in no other, for responsibility 
was effectually obscured. It fell within the range of 
the Board’s multifarious functions to direct the ex- 
periments which were to be made with the greased 
cartridges ; so Colonel Tucker, in due official course, 
addressed a letter to the Secretary to the Military 
Board on the subject of these experiments, adding, 

“ I am at the same time to communicate the Cora- December 
mancler-in-Chiefs opinion, that, unless it be known 
that the grease employed in these cartridges is not of 
a nature to offend or interfere with the prejudices of 
caste, it will be expedient not to issue them for test 
to Native corps, but to European soldiers only to be 
carried in pouch.” But it does not seem that this 
warning had any effect upon the Military Board.* 

The ammunition to be tested was served out to’ Na- 
tive Guards at Fort William, Cawnpore, and Kan- 

* CMond Tucker afterwards said Commanderiti-Chief to address Uie 
in a public journal, '*1 do not pre- Military Board, and for the Military 
auuie to say with whom specidoally Board to address the Qovemor-Ge* 
the Uame of this most culpable neral. In this case, however, the 
mBj rest. On\y investlga- correspondence never went further 
can settle that point: but X than ttie Military Board ; and it was 
coneeive that cither the Military not until after the mutiny bad broken 
SaMlaiyor the officer presiding in ' Cut, and Colonel (then Majhf-Gc- 
uhiaC over the Oidnenoe department nend) Tucker had publicly refprraill 
in Oshwlta, is, one or both, the party to his neglected warnings, that tne 
in^^teUted.'* Investigation proves Militarv Sedifetary had any kilo^’ 
that both offioers were blameless, ledge oi the correspondence of 1853. 

The routine in thoee days was for the 
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18S7. goon, who carried it in their pouchea^ and handed it 
^ from man to man every time that die guard wae 
relieved. After being thus tested for many mouthy 
the cartridges were reported upon Gommittees of 
European officers drawn from Nadve Infimtry 
menl^ and eventually sent bac)r to En^and with 
these reports. No objection was ever made by the 
Sepoys to the handling of the cartridges, and none 
were ever started by their regimental officers or by 
the Committees. 

The Sixtieth (Queen’s) Rifles were at this tame 
serving in India, but the weapon which they used 
was that known as the two-grooved rifle, and the 
ammunition consisted of a cartridge of powder only, 
and, separate from this cartridge, a ball covered with 
a patch” of fine cloth, which was smeared with a 
mixture of wax and oil. When rifle-companies ere 
raised in some of the Native regiments, this two- 
grooved rifle was served out to them with the 
ammunition above described, and no kind of olgec- 
was ever raised to its use.* The grease was 
known to be. harmless, and the paper of the. car- 
tridge was never suspected. But, in 1856, these two- 
grooved rifles were condemned, and new Enfield riflea 
issued to the Sixtieth, apd also to some of the Com- 
pany’s European Infantry. The ammunition then, 
in the first instance, supplied to them, connated of 
the rendue of the greased cartridges sent from Eng- 
land for experiment ; and whilst these were bring 
used up, others of the same description, in accord- 
ance witii orders from England, were bring made up 
by the Ordnance Departments at Calcutta, at Dum- 
Dum, and at Meerut. The mixture of wax and ril, 
though it answered the purpose of lubrication at the 
* See orders of 1817, Riven at p. 055 AUmduiL 
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ttmo c£ us^ was not i^lieaUe to bandied cirtxidgea^ 
becanee its gceaaing piopertiee soon die^^eared. So 
Ibe cartrid^ mann&ctaied for the Ibifidd rifles 
were to be {meared with a mixture of ateaiine and 
taUow. The Ordnance Department then i nden t ed for 
tallow, without an^r qpedficalion of the nature of the 
«nwn«l &t oompofling it ;* and, althon^ no lio^8> 
lard was siq»pli(^ there is no question that some b^> 
flit was used in the oompositiion of the tallow. This 
was^ donbUesB^ an oversight, for it would have bem 
eaiy to enter into a contra^ for the supply of she^ 
iqid goats* flit, to which there would not have been 
the same objections; but it would seem that the 
Ordnance authorities had before them the hct that 
th^ were malting ammunition, primarily for the Use 
of the ISxtieth Rifles, in acoox^Umce with instmo* 
tions that had been reodved ficom England. 

It’was tm^ then, that cartridges smeared with 
obnoxious grease h^ been in course of manufiMStnre 
both at Fort William and at the H^-Quarters of 
Artillery at Meerut It was true that, in October, 
1856, large numbers of balled cartridges had been 
sent up the country steamer for the use of the 
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1SS7. Musketry Dep6ts at Umballali and Seolkote.* But it 
was not true that any had been issued to the ^epoy 
re|i;iments ; for the time had not yet come for the 
detachments at the Musketry Dep6ts to nse any kind 
of ammunition. These detachments had received the 
Enfield rifie ; but they were merely learning its use ; 
learning the construction and the properties of the 
new weapon ; learning to take it to pieces and to put 
it together again ; learning the mode of taking sight 
and aim at different distances — ^processes which occu- 
pied many weeks, and delayed the season of target 
practice. Meanwhile, the old two-grooved rifles were 
in full service with the rifie-coinpanics ; %.nd car- 
tridges, as above described, with detached balls 
greased with oil and wax, were in constant use for 
practice-drilLf To these cartridges the Commnnder- 
in-Ghief referred, when he telegraphed to Calcutta 
that greased cartridges had been Jong in use without 
exciting any alarm. It was thought at I!(!ad-Quarters 
that if attention were once called to the matter of the 
grbased cartridges, every Sepoy who hud used the 
old “patches" would be filled with alarm. 

But whether this surmise were right or whether 
it were wrong, it is certain that the minds of the 
Sqmys, first in one statidji, then in another, were al- 
ready becoming overwhelmed by the great fear. The 
lie had gone a-head of the truth. It is doubtful 
whether %ny orders or prodamations could have ar- 

* Tlie nomben were 89,500 for facbments at ibe Rifle Depots. The 
tbe Uaiballah Drp6t, and 14,000 for (onn^f were with their regiments, 
the Sealkote Depor, sent on the 83rd naing the old two-groo?ed muskets ; 
of Oetober to Delhi, via Allahabad, the latter were detached from their 

steamer. regiments, learning the use of the 

t It maj be adfantageous to Enfield rifle in ike schools of mus- 
caution the non-profesaionai reader ketrr at Dum-Dumi Umballab, and 
against confounding the rifle^mm- Sealkote. 
paniea here spoken of with the de- 
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rested the feeling of alahn, which was rushing, wi(:i 
the f(Arce of an electric current, from cantonment to 
cantonment, and turning the hearts of the soMUtv 
against us. . It was phun that a very dangerous de 
lusion had taken possession of them, and it was rig!.: 
that everything reenable should have been done 
to expel it. But the Sepoys, at a very early stag*?, 
were past all reasoning. It was not grease, aniin.al 
grease, alone that disturbed them. Grease of an o1). 
noxious kind, for long years, had been applied by 
Native hands to the wheels of gun-carriages cud 
waggons, and not even a murmur of discontent had 
been heard. At Calcutta and at Meerut the greased 
cartridges had been made up by Native^ and, at the 
latter place, even Brahmin boys had been employcil 
in their manufacture. So it was thought that the 
objection might be confined to the biting-off of the 
end "of the cartridge. It was true that the grease 
was applied to the part furthest from that which 
touched the lips of the soldier ; but in a hot eliinatc 
grease is rapidly absorbed, and there was a not un- 
reasonable apprehension that it would insidiously 
spread itself from one end to the other of the car* 
tridge. So, on the recommendation of Major Bon- 
tein, a change was introdjlced into the system of 
Ride drill, by which the process of pinching off by 
the hand >\'as substituted for biting off by the teeth. 
This ^ras right, os far as it went; but it could not 
go far. Tlic l^poy was not satisfied. He argued 
that he had been accustomed always to bite* off the 
end of the cartridge, nd that the force of this strong 
habit would often bring it unwittingly to his lips, 
especially in the excitement of active service. There 
are times, doubtless, when both the ffindoo and the 
Mahomedan have an clastic consdehec. But there are 
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iMf. seMom abo when both are obdurate and nn^ding. 

V It have been eai^ to pemnade the that 
^ Bfitkh Government de^red to place the matter 
in thdr own handi, and to l^ve them to 
greaae their cartridgea and to uie them after their 
own ftahum; but too many vague doubts and ans- 
j^ons had been raised in past timea^ and too much 
was being poiaonously instilled into them in the pre* 
soalt to suffer even a remnant of confidence to <^g 
to them in this conjuncture. To beat them bac^ at 
<me pmnt was only to make them take up their 
ground more tenadoualy at another. 

Birnck|^ « We have at Barrackpore,** wrote GenerahHearsqr 

iu February, “ been dwelling upon a mine ready for 
exploaicm. I have been watching the feeling of the 
Sepc^s here for some time. Their minds have been 
mid^ by some designing sconndrds, who have 
managed to make them Ix^eve that their religious 
prqu^oes^ their caste, is to be inCerfered with by Go- 
vernment— that they are to be 'forced to become. 
Chfistiana' *’ But day after day passed, and though 
it was manifest that there was an unea^ fading in all 
the regiments, and especially in the Second and Thirty- 
fourth, there were no overt acts of insubordinati<m. 
Thdr commanding officers had explained to them 
that Government W no such designs as were im- 
puted to them ; but even when the Sepoys were as- 
sured that no greased cartridges would ever be issued 
to diem, and that they might thcmsdves lubricate 
thdr anununition with wax and oU, so deqdy rooted 
wore the misipvings that had taken possession of thdr 
mind% that foey bq;an to suspect t^t animal grease 
had b^ used in l^e compcdtion of the cartridge- 
paper, and that Ae ^gM were onty abandoning 
one trick to fidl back upon another. There was a 
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glazed snr&oe on the pi^t whidi gave it a graaqr .ih7. 
aspect, and fitvoured -tbegroartli of tbe nu|nci<m; an^ 
wW it was burnt, it flared "with a flaang n<n8^ 
and smdt as, if there was grease in it" So ^ aos- 
picion soon grew into a oertainty, and the fears of the 
Sepoy waxed stnm^ and stronger every day. 

This was especiany i^parent in the S^nd Grenop 
diers ; so a Court of Inquiry was hdd to investigate 
the matter. The pap» was examined in Courts and 
the Sepoys were caU^ iqKm to state thdr objectiona. 

This thqr did, with an obstinate adherence to thdr 
belief that grease had been used in its composition. 

When arked how this suspicion could be removed 
from their minds, they answered that thq^ could not 
remove it— that there were no means of Removing it, 
except by substituting another kind of papor. So 
Government resolved to submit the obnoxious paper 
to a •chemical test, and the Chemical Examiner re* 
ported, after due investigation, that it had not been 
greased or treated with any greasy or mly matter 
during or since its manufscture; ^t by operating 
on a laige quantity oE paper he had been able to ex- 
tract as much ml as covdd be discovered ly the uaeoi 
a higher power of the microactye^ but that the grease 
was no more than mij^tbe oontrtMsted from the hands 
of the workmen who had packed it* But thoe was 
little satisfoction even in thu^ fw so <d)stinate was 
the conviction that the Eng^ii^ deiced to poiOnte 
the Sep<ya^ that a bdief was gaining ground anumg 
them ^t the paper was fittie mora than “bladder." 

The stiffiiess and transparency of H frvoured tiiis 
suqpidon, and thq^ could not rid themsdves of the 
impression that it was an animal substance whudi 

* Dr.-MTiMMisto tti hipedof Oiwl it (MSiMallth. 11 , 1817 . 
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1M7. were called upon to use. This was a far greater 

'difficulty than the other, for it affected not merely 
the Rifle Depdts, but the whole Native Army ; and 
there was no possibility of grappling with it except 
by ceasing altogether from musketry drilL If the 
fear had been only a fear of the fat of cows and 
swine, it might have been removed by the substitu- 
tion of one grease for another; or if the external 
application of any kind of animal grease were ob- 
jected to, oil and wax might be employed in its 
place ; or if the touching of the unclean thing with 
the lips w'crc the grievance, the end of the greased 
cartridge might be pinched off by the hand,iand that 
objection removed. But to this fear of the papcT 
used in all the cartridges issued to the Array, greased 
or dry, there was practically no antidote tliat would 
not have been both an admission and a concession, 
very dangerous for Government to make, k re- 
mained only that the English officer should persuade 
the Sepoy that he was wrong. 

There could hardly, in such a crisis, have been a 
better man in command of the Division than General 
Hcarsey ; for he Avas one who steered wisely a middle 
course between the troubled waters of alarm and the 
dead calms of a placid shnse of security. He had a 
large-hearted sympathy with the Sepoys in their 
affliction. He understood them thoroughly. He saw 
that they were labouring under a great fear; aiid he 
was not one, in such a case, to think that tlie' ** black 
fellows" had no right to suspect the designs of theh 
Avhite masters. Hie saw clearly what a tremendbu» 
significance, in the eyes both of Mahomedans and 
Hindoos, there wai m thb incident of the greasec 
cartridges, and he wonder at the mingled 

fcelmg of terror and resentment that it had excited. 
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It was a case that in his opinion required kindly 1837. 
treatment and delicate handling; and he thought that 
much might be done by considerate explanations to 
restore confidence to their minds. So, on the after- 
noon of Monday, the 9th of February, he paraded 
the Brigade, and in a loud, manly voi(;e, using good 
vernacular Hindostanee, addressed the asseniblcd 
regiments. Earnestly and emphatically he explained 
to them that they had laid hold of a foolish and a 
dangerous delusion; that neither the Covernment 
which th^ served,' nor the ofheers who connnanded 
them, had ever thought for a moment of interfering 
■»vith th^r reli^ous usages or depriving them of their 
caste ; and that it was but an idle absurdity to believe 
that they could by any means be forced to be 
Christians. He told them *‘that the English were 
Christians of the book — Protestants; that they ad- 
mitted no proselytes but those who, being adults, 
could read and fully understand the precepts laid 
down therein ; that if they came and threw them- 
selves down at our feet, imploring to be made Book 
Christians, if could not be done; they could not be 
baptised until th<'y had lx*en examined in the truths of 
the book, ami prov(*d themselves fully convei’santwith 
them, and then they must, of their own good will 
and accord, desire to become Christians before they 
could be made so." He then asked them if they un- 
derstood him ; they nodded their assent, and it ap- 
peared both to the English and to the Native officers 
that the Sepoys were w'ell pleased with what they had 
heard, and that a heaviness had passed away from 
their minds.* 

But the good effect of this address was but tran- March. IS! 

* General Hearsey to the Secretary to Goyemnaent, Feb. 11, 1S57. 

‘--PtiUished papert. 
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isir. dtoxy; fiir irhen the troofw at Barradrpore heard 
nhat had been done by their comrades c£ the Nine<> 
' teenih, there was great excitement among them, great 
anxiety to know the resnlt It was plain that the 
game had commmioed in earnest, and that they might 
soon be celled upon to take a part in it. But it 
would be well first to see what move would be made 
the Government; what punishment would be in- 
flicted upon the mutinous re^^ent at Berhampore. 
Days passed, and days grew into weeks, but still the 
Government appeared to be inactive. The Nineteenth 
were quietly p^orming their duties, as if nothing 
had happened. In the exeited imaginations of the 
Sq[K>ys there was something ominous in this quietude. 
They dimly apprehended the truth, and the obscurity 
of thdr conceptions caused them marvellously to ex- 
aggerate it They believed that an overwhelming 
European force, with Cavalry and Artillery, would 
come suddenly upon thm and destroy them.* 

Urdr fears wore exaggmUed ; but they were not 
wholly baseleas. When the tidings of the mutiny at 
B^hamp(»e reached Calcutta, the Governor-General 
saw at once that a great danger had been providen- 
tially escaped ; but with the soise of present rdief 
came also a sdemn sense of the magnitude of the 
crisis. The little doud was growing huger — growing 
darker. Here was an act overt mutiny, and from 
the very cause of aU the perilous excitement at Bai^* 
mckpore. The time had now cmne for the Govern- 

* TWk* is ills rtnd ins the faUow- Hmmh— tint thcf had anind in 
ias froai the BamiaMn eem. tvothina^aBdventoooiiMnphera 
■nondasea of the difTMlha dsrins the Hoohe (fettifa))— tliat 
Naiak of WShsant ansa ta aw the nes had sot alept the pmioua 
tso daga asa (IbNh ad aaid sight is eonaeqaenea of th» re- 
tta laport Is tha Lhna «aa that pert ."— U 

swaadded hg tha OeaBtssiiit at 
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meat to do oomething to aawrt iti •ntharitjr, and to mt. 
strike terror into the minds of the soldi^. But 
what was to be done? It was easy to decree liie dis- 
bandmeht of Jtho Nineteenth, but it was not eaqr to 
accomplish it. There was but one European reiphnait H.ILI 1 BM 
along the whole line of country from Caleatta to 
Dinapore^ and one other at the latter place, with aH-lLV. lOtt 
large esctent of country to protect Only in tlw pro- ^ 
senoe of an overawbg European force could a thou- 
sand armed Sepoys be suddenly consigned to pmury 
and disgrace, and neither of these regiments could be 
moved to ^rhompore widiout dangerously laying 
bare other parts of the lower provinces. Fw a while, 
therefore, die stern I'csolution of Government was 
shrouded from the guilty rcj^ont . Butthe punish- 
ment was slowly overtaking them, thou|^ they know 
it not A week after die commisnon of thw offisnee^ 

Colonbl Mitchell had received his orders to bring 
down the Ninetemth to Barradtpore to be disbanded, 
and the spadous pa8senge^ves8d Bmttnek was steam- 
ing across the Bay of Bengal, charged widi a cmnmis- 
sion to bring bade with all posuble haste the Ei{^<y- 
fourth Bridsh regiment Born Rangoon. The ihig- 
lish officers at Barradtpore^ even Heaney hims^, 
knew nothing of this, and laughed at the credulity 

the Sepoys, who believed, on the fiuth of ihdr 
own news frdn Calcutta,' that this step^ had bem 
taken by the ^vemment. But it soon became a^pai- 
rent that the Native soldiery were better infoiwcd 
dtfn the Division Staff, for on the 20th of Sbreh 
diere was great njoidng among the Bn^^ resi- 
dents b Calcutta and the ndj^bonrhood at die 
thoufi^t that theBsntmdb had returned, and that ano- 
oours had arrived. 

In the mean while a state.of sullen quietude ob* UmA, var 
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March, 1857 tained at Bamckpore. Still dinj^g to the belief 
that the Government, detected in their first design 
to apply the grease of cows and pigs to the new 
rifle cartridges, had purposely employed those mate* 
rials in the manufacture of the cartridge*paper, the 
Sepoys went about their work under a prevailing sense 
of an impending danger and the aggravation of a 
great wrong.* It is probable that their fears wOre 
stronger than their discontents. They believed that 
their lives, and what was dearer to them even than 
their lives, were in peril, and they saw no means of 
escape except by obtaining the mastery over those 
who threatened to bring down such terrible calamities 
upon them. To what extent this idea of overpower* 
ing the Government had token possession of the minds 
of the soldiery, and how far it was ever shaped into 
a definite scheme of action by those who were moved 
against us by religious or political animositic^* can 
only be dimly conjectured. There was a belief in 
Calcutta that a general rising of the Native troops 
had been fixed for a particular night in March. It 
happened that, at this time, the Maharajah Scindlah, 
the greatest of the remaining Mahrattu Princes, was 
on a visit to the English capital. No one then 
cliarged, no one has since charged him, or his so* 
gneious minister, Dinkur Kao, with any complicity 
in a plot hostile to the English. They were gratified 
by the kind and hospitable reception which had been 
extended to them by the Governor-General and all 
the chief people of the Pa'sidency, and were pleased 
with everything they saw. But it happened that 

* So VM ilieir uncAsinesfi, ral court-martial, of which he was 
and so strong were their suspicions, president, was in close consultation 
that it was believed that Uolonel with tlie Qovcrnor-Goncral respect- 
Whclcr, who at that time went ing the forcible or fraudulent con* 
dailj into Calcutta to attend a gene- version of the Sepojrs. 
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the Ifahntta Prince invited all ihe prindpal Englisih llmiK 
gentimen and ladiea in Cdcntta to a ffrand enters 
tainment on the 10th of Mardi. The fHe waa to 
have been (pven at the Botanical Gardena on the 
oppodte bank of the HoogUy river. It ia said, that 
when the En^h were thus occupied with the-plea- 
soie of the moment, and the vij^lance of the chief 
officers of Government was temporarily diverted, the 
Sep<^ stimulated by the agents of the King of 
Oude, woe to have risen as one man, to have seized 
the Fort and all the chief buildings ci Calcutta, and 
proclaimed ma against the Feringhee. That the 
idea of sttch a rising found entrance into the active 
brains of some enemies of the British can hardly be 
doubted; but there is no proof that it ever took 
practical shape as an organised conq>inu 7 , which 
would have had the result I have indicated if 
nothihg bad occurred* to frustrate the plot Bui a 
drcumstance did occur, which some still regard as a 
spedal interpoation of Providence for the ddiyer* 
ance of our p^ple. Most.unexpectedly, in the dry 
season of the year, there was a heavy storm of rain 
— one of those mighty tropical down^pourings whidi 
render all out-of-doors recreation wholly an impos- 
ribilky. So the great en^rtainment, whidt the* 
Haharajah of Gwalior was then to have given to 
the English sodety of Calcutta, was postp<med to 
a more auspidous moment, and the eveimg of 
the lOdi of March passed over as quietly as its pre- 
decessoiB. 

Of this combination of the Native irocqn at the 
Presidoacy there were^ indeed, no vii^le. ngns. Out- 
wardly it appeared that onty the Second SrenadioB 
were implicated in treasonable schemea “The For^- 

2m 
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Mml^ itt7. third," wrote Lord Oanning to the Cl<nniiuaid«r>in* 
Ghie^ “haye refiued to join in a dinner or f&et to 
which the Second invit^ them ; end some of the 
Seventieth have given up a Jemadar of>the Second, 
who came into their lines and tried to persoade the 
men not to bite the cartridges ^when &e time for 
naoDg thmn should com^ and to deter them from 
finia^g their huts, saying lhat there wonld soon he 
a great sdr at Barradcpor^ and that thdr huts would 
be burnt down."* .Mother sign of this apparent 
isolation of tiie Second Grenadiers was affo^ed by 
an incident that occurred in Calcutta. The Native 
Guards for the Fbrt and for the public buildings in the 
dty were fonushed by the r^immits at Barrackpore. 
On the evmiing of the 10th of March a detachment 
of the Second was in the Fort, and a Soubahdar’s 
guard from the Thirty-fourth was posted over the 
Calcutta Mint In the course^of the evening, two 
Sepoys from the Second present^ themselyes at the 
guard-house and sought out the Soubahdar. He was 
reading an order book by the light of a lamp when 
^e men appeared before him. One of them then re- 
presented that tb^ had come from the Fort ; that the 
Calcutta Militia were t^ join the Fort-Guards at mid- 
nij^t; that the Governor-General was going up to 
Batradcpore with all the Artillery from Dum-Dum ; 
and tl^iat if the Soubahdar would march his guard 
into the Fort and join their comrades ther^ thqr 
mi|^t rise successfully against the Govemmentt 


• ifmh 15 , 1857 .— JCft Omt- awnti had t^ned that tbera mi no 
Mitaiffitrf The Seaond and lortj* ham in thor nan diniqg together, 
tldid had aerred together at Om The lefaaal of the Xhitj-thira waa 
dahar, and wan old biende. The not iatcUiable to (hen. 

BioiMM diaaer waa to be gban tl<*>idlbaaiegtoQeBaialAnaon, 
SimgtlM Hoohr faatiral. and the Mandi It, ISSTT-JCK Cmtyni 
edhtna nnmiMmdief the two i«gt mm. 
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Hub last mu rather implied than expressed ; but the Uudi. 1867. 
mwaiiing of the men was sufficiently dear; so the 
Soubahdar ordered them to be arrested. Next morn- 
ing he sent them prisoners into Fort William ; and, 
a &w days afterwords, they were tried by a Native 
Oonrt'martial, found guilty, and sentenced to impri- 
amunent for fourteen years. 

This was a rignificant incident, but it was one, also, 
wludi mij^tbe turned to some account; so Hearsey 
determined not to lose the opportunity. His former 
speedi to the Barrackpore troops had not accom- 
plished all that was derired ; but it had at least been 
portiaU/ successful, and he believed that something 
mi^t now be done by another address to the Brigade. 

So he suggested to the Governor-Crcneral the ex- 
pedien <7 of such a course. On the 14th of March 
they talked the matter over at Government House, 
and* Lord Canning assented to the proposal. But 
before the day had worn out, some misgivings assailed 
him, as to whether the General might not be carried 
away, by the strength of his feelmgs and the fluency 
of hJa speech,*to say a little too much; so after Hear- 
sqr had returned to Barrackpore, Lord Canning sent 
a letter after him, recapiti^ating the results of the 
numung conversation, “in order to prevent all mi^ 
takes.’* This letter reached Hearsey soon after sun- 
rise <m the following morning Qt was Sunday), and he 
at once replied to it, promising to take the greatest 
care not to exceed his instructions. On the next day 
foe Native officers, who had been warned as memibers 
of the Court-martial ordered to assemble for the trial 
of foe Sep(ys of foe Second, were to leave Barrack- 
pora for Ci^tta ; and foe General thought it ad- 
viaahle not to addtm foe Brigade until after their de- 

2m2 
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Mtrdt, 1857. parture.* So the order went forth for b general 
^ parade of the troops at Barrackpore on the tnorning 
of Tuesday, the 17 th of March. 

There was no little tact requisite in inch a con* 
juncture, for the exact apportionment of the several 
parts of the speech that was to he delivered. The 
main object of it was to warn the troops against de- 
signing persons, who were endeavouring to seduce 
them from their allegiance ; but it was denrable, also, 
to endeavour to pacify and reassure them, for it was 
plain that they were overridden by a great terror, bom 
of the belief that the Government had sent for Euro- 
pean troops of all arms with the intent of exterminating 
the Brigade. In order thus to remove the dangerous 
delusion which had taken possession of them, it was 
necessary to speak of the designs of the Govmiment 
towards the mutinous Nineteenth — ^to show that retri- 
bution was sure to overtake all whose guilt hadtiem 
proved, but that there was no thought of harming 
those who had committed no overt acts of rebellion. 
But it was not easy in such a case to avoid saying 
mther too much or too little. ** I am afraid,” wrote 
Lord Canning to the General, “ that, however brief 
your observations on that regiment (and they should, 
i think, be very brief), you will find it a nice matter 
to steer between exciting undue alarm and raising 
hopes which may be disappointed. But I feel sure 
that you will master the ^fficuil^, and I leave the 
task in your hands with perfect confidence of the re- 

* ** I cannot address the Brigade Orenadiera mnil go from henoo bo- 
until Tnesdny morning, as the Native fore 1 do so. If they heard mj ad» 
commissioned officers, aim are to be dress to the men on paiadc, it might 

members of the General Court-mar- bias them in their jttdfipent**-»6iM^ 
tial to be convened at Calcutta for ral Heaney io Lid Cnmufft Mmk 
the trial of the Sepoys of (he Second 15, 1857.— Jf£ Omofmnm. 
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suit*'* He was thinking mainly of the ^ect to be Hndi. 18ST. 
produced upon the min£ of the Sepoys of the Nine- 
teenth. He did not wish that the decision of Govern- 
ment shonld be announced before the time of carrying 
it into effect ; but Hearsey saw plainly that it was 
better for the general padfication of the Brigade that 
the haze through which the intentions of Government 
appeared to the soldiery in such exaggerated dimen- 
aons should be dispersed. “ For if the men of this 
Brigade,” he wrote to Lord Canning, “ know before- 
hand what is to take place, their minds will be made 
ea^, and they will be disabused of the false rumours 
now spread about that it is the intention of the Go- 
vanment to attack and destroy them by European 
troops and Artillery.”f 

It was truly a great thing, at that time, to remove 
frmn the minds of the Barrackpore regiments the 
great terror that held possession of them ; but the 
Nineteenth had not then commenced its march from 
Berhampore, and it is always a hazardous operation 
to move a re^ment, with sentence of disbandment 
proclaimed against it, to the place of execution. These 
connderationa pressed heavily on Hearsey’s mind, 
when, on the morning of the 17th of March, he rode 
out to the parade-ground, and saw the Brigade drawn 
up before him. There was much, however, when he 
prepared to address them, of which there could be no 
^ubt Most of all was it necessary to warn thm of 
the evil-minded and designing men who were leading 
them astray ; so he began by telling them to beware 
of sadi mmi, who were endeavouring to take the 



f General Hearse? (o Iioid Gan* 
ning^ March 15| 1857.— -J£K Chm- 
$jfcmdence. 
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Mvdi. 1867. bread from the mouths of good Sep<^ I 7 nuddng 
them the instruments of their sdiemes of sed^ou; 
then he spoke of the discontent still prevailing among 
them with respect to the cartridge-paper, in which 
they had never ceased to believe that animal fiit had 
been used. Then he began to explun to them, and 
wisely, too, as he would explain to children, that the 
glazed appearance of the paper was produced by the 
starch employed in its composition, and that the very 
best paper used by the Princes of the land had the 
same smooth surface and shiny appearance. In 
proof of this, he produced, from a bag of golden 
tissue, a letter he had received, whilst serving in the 
Punjab, from the Maharajah Gholab Sing of Cash- 
mere, and, ^ving it to the Native officers^ told them 
to open it and to show it to their men, that th^ 
might see that it was even more glosi^ than the 
paper which they suspected. Having done this, he 
asked them if they thought that a^ogra Brahmin or 
. Rajpoot, ever zealous in the protection of kin^ would 
hse paper made as they suspected, and, after fiirther 
illustrations of the absurdity of their suapidons^ told 
them, that if they did not then believe him, they 
should go to Serhampore and see the paper made fw 
t^^mselves. Then approaching the more dangerous 
subject of the Nineteenth, who had been led into 
open mutiny by a belief in the falsehood of die defiled 
paper, he'said that the investigation of thdr conduct 
had been laid before him as General of the DivisMui, 
and that he had forwarded it to Government, who 
were exceedingly angry, and would, in his cqpinkm, 
order him to ^band the re^ment That if he re- 
ceived orders to that effect, aU the troops within two 
marches of the place — Infantry, Cavidry, and Ar- 
tillery, European and Native— would be assembled 
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tA Bamdkpore to whaess the diahandmeu^ and thatllMi^ wr. 
« tiie ceremony of atriking the ntane and number of 
the regiment firom the -list of the Army would be 
carried out in exactly the same manner as the old 
Thirty-fourth Regiment were disbanded at Meerut.** 

** I inform yon of this befordund,” added the Ge- 
neral, because your enemies are trying to make 
you bdiere that European troops with Cavalry and 
Artillery will be sent here suddenly to attack you ; 
these, and such lies, are fiibricated and rumoured 
amongst yon to cause tronUe. But no European or 
oth» troops will come to Barrackpore without my 
orders, and I will g^ve you all timdy intdligenoe of 
their coming.” Then he tdd them that nothing had 
been proved against them, and that therefore they 
had nothing to fear ; that all their complaints would 
be listened to by thdr officers; that thdr caste and 
religions prguffices were safe und» his protection, 
and that any one who attempted to intorfore with 
them would meet with the severest punidunent 
Having thus conduded, Hearsqr d^loyed the 
Brigade, opened out the ranks to double distance^ 
and rode through them, stopping to notice the men 
vdio wmre medals on their breasts^ and asking them, 
with kindly interest, for what spedal services they 
had been rewarded. The re^moits were then dis- 
missed, and went quietly to their Lines^ pondering all 
that th^ heard from thdr GeneraL What th^ had 
heard was, periiaps, a little more than the Governor- 
General had intended them to hear ; and Lord Can- 
ning, though he mudi adnured and mndi trusted 
the tine old officer, had not been wholty free from 
alarm lest Btearsey should be carried away by his 
fedinggi^ and g^ve vent to more than he had autiunity 
for dechuing. Bni^ he added, "it will be notidng 
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if he alu^ do m.** ' And he 
Heaiiey iiod intiimitodihatCioiT^^ 
wodd dib^ tibe l^neteepibi and in thb ho «k> 

. oeeded Im instendioni. Bat it » oiot oertnUAhit 
liie Go^renioo^Goneml lamented the exom fie re* 
guded the daihandment of the mneteenth aa • neS' 
ecawiy, but "an odious hnaneai;’' and, periiapi^ in 
hia inmost heart he was not aony that he had ^na^ 
eaoqped the painfii], and to a genwona mind- jhe' 
'homfliating idteraatire of oolioeidng firmn the 
ment the doom in atore for it, until he was strc^ 
enough to exeeate the aentenoe.* Indeed, he ino^ 
to the Commaadev*in*Chie^ aaying " The Ninetemitii 
are marching down steadily, and will readi Banach* 
poreontiiemonimgoftheSlst They do not know 
for certain that disbandment •» to be thtir pimiah* 
ment, and, upon the whole, I think it was better not 
to tdl them. Bat I admit that there were two aides 
to that qaestion.” The safer oouee on one nde^ and 
the manlier oooiae on the other; and betwemi these 
two the ruler and the man iqig^t well have oscillated. 
Ibat time was danger in the knowledge, is not to be 
doabted. Heaney had sought, the partial revda- 
thms that he had made, to soothe the troubled qnrit 
of the Barradcpdre Brigade; but it soon beoune 
doubiful whether the- knowledge tiiey bad gained 
would hot exdte within them more dimgerons fed- 
ii^p than those which he. had endeavoured to allay. 
"The regiments at Barraokpore, however, know it,” 
wrote Canning, "or, at leasts fo% expect it^ 
and to-day it'is confidently said in the Basaam that 
the Second Grenadiers and the Thirty-fourth intend 
to protect the Nineteenth, and to jdn them in resist- 

.sOMipn Book IL, (III W7W«|i; Ooa ritoWk M «a Mh w l jeBt W 
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ing. lUf k btcliiig to tlinns and iiiggeidfliit caUm^ mf. 
•U dda.' Colonel ^bot^ of Iduiprara^ adyiiei llm 
potting n gag npon the Ikitive F^«i tor n time. 

Migor 'Bontq^ noommends bringing the Ninetoentii 
to Calcntta initead of Bemokpoze) and dealing iritii 
them under tiie gm^ of the Fort| where thqr ^ have 
no sympathiien witiun reach. Even Atidnatm tag- 
geata tiiatJ)om>Dam wonld be better than Batrak- 
pore. I am n<ri in any way moved from my tont 
intention, and nothing bot the opinion of General 
Heaney, who haa to execute the orders, that a change 
of plan or |daoe should be made, would dispose me to 
do so. I do not think that he will give any such 
opinion, and I hope that he will not.*’ 

Na-such opinion was given; but it was jdain to 
Hearsey, as tiie month of March wore to a doee^ that 
the h<pes which he had once entertamed of the 
speedy snbddence of the alarm which had taken 
poasesrion of the Sepoys wore doomed to be dkap* 
pointed. For wh«a the troops at Barradkpore knew 
that the Nineteenth were- to be disbanded, and that 
an English regiment had been brought across the 
black water to execute the punishment, thqr be- 
lieved, more firmly than they had believed at the 
b^inning of the month, thA other white reg^n^t* 
w'ere craning, and that the wvemment would torce 
them to use the obnoxious cartridges, or treat them 
like thdr comrades that were mard^g down from 
Berhsmpore to be disgraced. So the great terror 
tiiat was driving them into rebellion grew stronger 
and stronger, and as from mouth to mouth pasa ed 
the significant words, *'Gora-logue aya**— **the Eu- 
ropeans have come*’*--4hdr exdted imaginations be- 
hdd veasd after veaad pouring forth its l^gtona of 
Engluh fighting-men, under a foregone deiiign to « 
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)iif*ftne Am aH to apoitoliM at Ao point of Ae 
*• iNTponet. 

IfitAdi had ftarted wiA hif doomed o(»pB on A^ 
MA of Mardb, and was expected tO repuA Banai6k> 
pore at Ae end ci Ae month. The hdiavbur of Ae 
men of Ae NineteenA, erer moe Ae ontbunt that 
had i net ri ev a bly committed Aem, had been oiderty 
and leqpeetfb], and A^ wen man^g steadQy down 
to Ae PN^en^, obedient to Aeir EngliA officen. 
On Ae 80th, they were at Baraent) eight miles from 
BanaApore, awaiAig Ae orden of Government, 
when news reached Mitchdl to Ae eSbct Aat Ae 
troops at Ae latter station were in a fever of exdte- 
and that on Ae day before an officer had been 
eat down on parade. 

The story was too true. On Ae 89A of MsrA — 
it was a Sunday afternoon— >Aare was more Aan 
common excitement in Ae Lines of Ae Thirty-fonrA, 
for it was said Aat Ae Enropeafls had arrived. Fifty 
men of Ae Ilf)y>third had come water from Gal> 
cotta, and were disembarking at tim river-side. The 
apprAensions Ae Sepoys exaggerated this arrival, 
and it was believed Aat Ae cantonment would soon 
be swarming wiA EngliA soldiers. On one man 
^ppedaBy tlA impresmcm had fixed itsdf to straij^y, 
Aaf^ inflamed as he was by hanff^ whiA is to Ae 
SqN^ what strong drink is to Ae European soldier, 
hewasimlonger master of himself. ^ was a young 
man, named Mongol Pandy, a man of good cha- 
racter, hut of an exdtAle di^osition, and aeemiii|^y 
wiA aome rAg^oos enAoAwm wroo^t upon by Ae 
akwy of the gnased cartridges. He had heard ci Ae 
ani^ of the detaAmmt of Eorqpeans^ and he be- 
lieved Aat Ae dreaded boor had come; that Ae 
caste of Ae Sepoys was about to be destroyed. So^ 



patting on hk acoo n tre me nti and noting bk nnuke^ Mnah, IMT. 
he weat ont firran hk hu^ and, cal^g upon hk C!pm> 
radea to fidlow bun, if they did not wkb to Inte the 
cartridges and become infidtis, he took poet in front 
of the Qnarter^Gnard, and <ndaed a hi^^ to sound 
the assembly. The order was not obeyed; but) with 
an insolent and threstemng manner, Mmigal Pandy 
oontinned to stride up and dowi^ and when the 
European sergeant-major went out^ fired hk pece at 
hhn, andmia^ 

An tiik time the Native officer and men of the 
Thir(y>foartk on duty at the Quarter-Guard saw 
what waSagoing on, but did not move to arrest the 
drugged frnatic who was so plainly bent upon mk- 
chi^. But hastening to tiw Adjutant’s house, a 
Native corporal reported what had occurred, and 
Lieutenant Baugh, without a moment of unnecessary 
delay, buckled on hk sword, loaded hk pistols, 
mounted hk horse, and gaUoped down to the Quarter- 
Guard. He had just tightened rein, when Mungul 
Pandy, hidden the station gun in front of the 
Guard, took aim and fired at the Adjutant; but^ 
misting him, wounded hk charger, and brou^t both 
horse and rider to the ground. Baugh then, dis- 
entangling himself, took one lus pstok from th| 
holsters and fired at the Sej^. The diot did not 
take effect so he dreir hk sword and dosed with 
the man, who also had drawn hk tulwar, and then 
there was a sharp hand-to-hand confiict, in whidi 
the odds were against the Sepoy, far tiie seigeaat- 
nugor came up and took part in the affiay. But 
Mungul Pandy was a de^e^ man, and the strdEes 
of hk tulwar M heavify upon hk assailants; and 
he mighty peth^ have de^atdied them both, if a 
Mahomedan Sqp^,of the GrmudkrConqMmy, named 
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ibnih Uif.^idUi Poltoo^ had not wiaed the mutineer and 
^ .averted Me blowa. 

AU this paamd at the dirtanoe of a few yards only 
from the QuarteisGuazd of the Thirty-Zonkh, where 
a Jonadar and twenty men wore on duty. The sound 
of the filing had farou^t many others from the Lines, 
and Sepoys in unifi)rm and out of uniform crowded 
around in a state of tumultuous excitement Bat with 
the exception of this Sheikh Pultoo, no man moved 
to aadst his offloer; no man moved to arrest the 
criminal. Nor was thdr guilt only the guilt of 
* inaction. Some of the Sepoys of the Guard strudE 
the wounded officers on the ground with the butt- 
ends of thdr muskets^ and one fired his piece at 
them ; Mid when Shdhh Pultoo called upon them to 
arrest the mutiaeer, th^ abused him, and said that if 
he did not rdease Mungul Pandy, they would shoot 
him. But he held the desperate fimatic until Baugh 
and the sergeant-major had esciQped, and doubtless to 
his fidelity they ow^ thdr lives. 
yMeanwhile^ tidings of tire tumult had reached the 
quarters of Genial Hearsty. An orderly rotiied into 
tile portico of his house and told him that tiie Brigade 
had risen. His two sons^ officers of the Sep<^ Army, 
with him : and itpw the three, having order^ 
mefr horses to saddlra and brought round, put on 
thdr uniform and accoutrements and prepared at once 
to proceed to the scene of action. It seemed so pro- 
bal^ that all the regiments had turned out in a 
firensy of alarm, that^ whilst the horses were bdng 
saddled, Hearsay wrote hasty notes, to be despatched 
in case of need to the officers commanding the Euro- 
peans at Chinsurah and Dum-Dum, calling upon 
them to march down at <moe to his assistance. He 
had just sealed them, when first the Adjutant of the 
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Forty'tiurd, smeared the Mood of the wounded ibnh, 1857. 
officers, and then the Commandant of the Re^^ent, 
came up to report, in deta3,'what had happen^ The 
story thmi to^d him was a strange one ; tor it seemed 
not that the Brigade but that a single Sepoy had 
risen, and was setting the State at de&moe. It is 
hard to say whetoer ^e surprise or the ind^piation 
of the gallant veteran were greater, when he asked 
whether there.was no one to shoot or to secure the 
madman. But it was plain that no time was to be 
lost. So, mounting thdr horses^ Hears^ and his 
sons galloped down to the parade-groun^ and saw 
for themselves what was pasnng. 

There was a great crowd of Sepoys^ mostly unarmed 
and undressed, and there were severhl European 
officers, some mounted and some on toot ; mudr con* 
fuuon and some consternation, but apparmrtly no 
action. Mungtil Pandy, still master ci the rituadon, 
was pacing up and down, in front of the Quarter- 
Guar^ cal^g upon his conurades in vehement tones, 
and with exdted action, to foQow his example^ as the 
Europeans were coming down upon them, and to die 
bravely for their rdigimi. But the crowd of Sepoys, 
though none remembered at that moment that th^ 
were servants of the State, mone came forward to 
support discipline and authority, were not rip.< lor 
open mutiny ; and when Mungul Pandy reviled them 
as cowards^ who had first exdted and tiien deserted 
him, thty hung irresolutely hade, dnstering together 
like sheep, and wondering what would happei|*nezt 
The arri^ of the General solved the qnestioiL As 
soon as he saw Mungul Pan^ in firont(^ the Quarter^ 

Guard, he rode tornurds it, accompanied Ity ^ soru 
and Ity his Dividon-Stafl^ Major Rose^ and when an 
officor cried out to himtotafe ear^ as the mutineer’s 
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Mwdi, issr.mnsfcet iras loaded, easwend, *'Daiiin hii 
and rode on to do 1^ duly. 

lattle indination was there <m the part o( tiie 
Jemadar and the men of ihe Guard to ob^ the 
General’s orders; hut the manner of Heaxsey at tiiat 
moment was tiie manner of a roan not to be denied; 
and supported by his sons^ eadi of tiie gallant Three 
with his hand up<m his revolver, there was instant 
death in diaobedimioe. So the Jemadar and the 
Guard, thus overawed, followed Hesrsqr and his sons 
to the place where Mungul Pandy was striding about 
menacinj^y with his musket in his hand. As they 
approached the mutineer, Jdin Hearsey cried ou^ 
« Father, he is taldngaim at you.” “ I foil, John,” 
said the General, '^mah upon him and put him to 
death.” But Mungul Panfy did not fore upon 
Hears^ ; he turned his weapon upon himself. He 
saw that the game was up ; and si^ placing tifo butt 
of his musket on the ground, and the muzsle of the 
peoe to his breast^ he dischaij^ it ly the pressure of 
^ foot^ and foil burnt and wounded to the ground. 

' As he lay there ocmvulaed and shivering, with his 
Uood*stained swmd beneath him, the officers thought 
tiiat he was dying. But medical asnstanoe came 
promptly, the woimd was examined and found to be 
only superficial, so the wounded man was carried to 
the Hosjutal; and then Hears^ rode among the 
Sq;KyB^ telling them, as he had often tdd them 
before that their alarms were groundless, that the 
Government had no thouf^t of interfering with their 
rdU^on, and tiiat he saw with regret how lamentably 
they had fitiled in thdr duty, in not arresting or 
aihooting down a man vdio had thus shown himsdf to 
be a rebd and a murdoer. lliey answered that 
he was a madman, intoxicated to fteniy by bang. 
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** And if BOf” said Hearsey, “ why not have shot him ibnh. issf. 
down as you would have shot a mad elephant or a 
mad dog, if he rensted you.** Some answe^ that he 
had a l^ed musket “ What I** replied the General, 

“are you afraid of a loaded musket?** They were 
nlent; and he duqiissed them with scorn. It vms 
plain that th^ had ceased to be soldiers. 

Hears^ returned to his quarters that Sabbath 
evening heavy with thought of the work before him. 

He had received his orders to execute the sentence 
that had been passed on the Nineteenth R^pment 
That sentence had now been publicly prodaimed in a 
general order to the whole Army. On Tuesday morn- 
ing, in the presence of all the troops, European uid 
Native, at the Presidency, the Berhampore mutineers 
were to be turned adrift on the world, destitute and 
degraded ; and it was not to be doubted that they 
would carry with them the i^pathies of their 
comrades in all parts of the country. That there was 
prospective danger in this was certain, for every dis- 
banded Sepoy might have become an emissary of 
evil; but there was a great and present danger, fiir 
too formidable in itself to suffer thoughts of the future 
to prevul : for it w^ probable that the Nineteenth 
would renst their sentence, and that all the Native 
troops at the Preudency would aid them in their re- 
nstance. Some thought that the Barrackpore Brigade 
would antidpate the event and that on Monday ^ere 
would be a general rising of the Sepoys^ and t^ the 
officers and their fiunilies would be butchered by the 
mutineers. The first blood had been shed. Mungul 
Paudy was only the fugleman. So many of Ae 
ladies in Barrackpore left tiie cantimment 
and sought mSety for a while in Calcutta. But than 
was no place at that time more secure than that 
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Ifairii. issr. which thq^ had quitted; and th^ found that the 
inmates of the a^lum they had sought were aa mudi 
alarmed as themselYeB. 

It has been said that, halted at Ba^asnt on the 
80th of March, the Nineterath learnt what had 
happened on the preceding evening. The Thirty- 
fou^ had sent out their emissaries to meet their old 
friends and comrades of Lucknow, to prompt them 
to resistance, and to promise to cast in their own lot 
with their brethren and to die for thdr religion. And 
this, too, it is said, with murderous suggestions of a 
general massacre of the white officers. But the Nine- 
teenth shook their heads at the tempters. They had 
expressed their sorrow for what had happened, and 
thq^ had implored that they might be suffered to 
prove their loyalty by going on service to any part of 
the world. They had never at heart been mutinous, 
and thqr would not now rise against the Government 
whose Sfdt they had eaten and Vhose uniform th^ 
had worn. But the bonds of a great sympathy re- 
vftrained them from denouncmg their comrades, so 
they Buffisred in silence the tempters to return to 
thrir own Lines. 

MuA SI, As the morning dawned upon them, obedimt to 
cvders^ they commenced^thelart march thatth^were 
ever to nu^e as soldi^ Heavy-hearted, penitent, 
and with the rmnains of a great fear still dhiging to 
them, they wenttotheir doom. A mile from Barradc- 
pore^ Hears^ met them with his final ordors^ and 
pladbg bims^infiront of the column, rode back with 
them to the parade-ground which was to be the scene 
of thdr disbandment There all the available troops 
in the Prenden^ dividon, European and Native, 
were drawn up to recdve them. Steadily thqr 
marched on to the ground which had been marked 
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oat fat ttoii> and finmd themadvea fine to ftoe Tvith MirK IMT. 
thegua. If there had been any thon^t of icmtanoe^ 
h uonld have paaaed away at the first sig^t of that 
impoaihg apiy of white troops md die two fidd* 
battefieswhich eonfironted them. But thqr had never 
dioi^^t anythiqgbutsabmianon. Obe^oit) there* 
fintc^ to the word of command, up to the last moment 
of Adr military enstenoe, thqr listmed in nlmioe to 
the Cknerd’s brief jndiminaiy address, in rilenoe to 
the Generd Order of Government annonndng the 
sentence disbandment ;■ wiUiont a murmur, opened 
tbdr rankfs piled thdr arms at the word of cmnmand . 
as thon^ th^ had been on a common parade^ and 
then hung tbdr bdts upon thdr bayoneta. The 
coloan of the regiment were then bron^t to the 
front, and laid upon a rest composed of a fitde pile of 
crossed muskets. It was'an anxious moment, for 
though the IGneteenth were penitent and submissivi^ 
the temper of some* of the other regiments^ and espe- 
dally of the Thirty-fourth, was not to be trusted; 
and for a while itwasrbelievedthat the men, who two 
di^ befiare hod thrown off the mask, were pr^ared 
to fire upon thdr officers. The rumour ran that 
many of me Sqwys of that guilty raiment were <m 
parade with loaded musketa'and Hearsey was advised 
to prove them by ordering the regiment to sprii^ 
ramrodsL But he wisely rejected the advice, saj^g 
that all was going well, and that he wonld'not mar 
the effect of the peaceable disbandment of the rq;i* 
mmt by a movement that might exdte a cellidon. 

He was right. The work that he bad in hand was 
quietly completed. The men of the Nincteendi were 
marched to a distance from their arms, and the pay 
that was due to them brought out for disbursement. 

They had now ceased to be soldiers ; but there was no 
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Mwdi. usr. fiiTliher dqpndatioa in store for tbem. Hesney ad> 
dreaeed them in tones of kindnesB^ saying that iboni^ 
toe Government had decreed thdr sonunaty dismiss^, 
totor nniformswonldnotbeslxippedfrom todr backs^ 
and that as a reward for todr pooitenoe and good 
oondnct on the mardi from Berhmpore, to^ would 
be provided at the public cost with carriage to convey 
them to todr homes. This kindness made a deep im- 
' presfflon upon them. Many of them lifted up todr 
voices^ bewuling todr fate and loudly declaring that 
toqr would revenge themsdves upon toe Thirty-fourto, 
who had tempted tom to their undoing. One man, 
apparently spokesman for his comrades, sai^ “ Give 
us back our arms for ten minutes bef(»e we go; and 
leave us alone with the Thirty-fourth to settle our 
account with tom.”* 

Wlulst toe men of what had once been the Nine- 
teenth were b^g pud, Hearsey addressed the other 
Native regiments on parade, very tnuch as he had ad- 
dressed tom before ; but urging upon thm the con- 
dderation of the fact that the Nineteenth, in which 
there were four hundred Brahmins and a hundred 
and fifty Rajpoots, had been sent to thrir homes, and 
were at liberty to virit what shrines th^ pleased, and 
to-worship where their fii^hers had worshipped before 
toem, *as a proof that the report which had been 

* Lord Camung't Rasona for punishment is seveie enounh with- 
sparingthem the deeper degradation ont being asade to gidl ana lanUo. 
are thus given in n letter to General It was for this reason that I did not 
Anson: sent jou a oopj of the originalljpieseribe that the number 

General Order jesterdaj. 1 have of the imment ahonld be removed 
determined to omit the words which from the Irmj List, or that the men 
rtq[iiire that the men shall be de- should be turned out of cantonment 
pnved 'of the uniform which thej ignominiouilj, as was dohe in the 
nave dishonoured.* Heavy as has case of the Thirty-fourth thirteen 
been their crime— none heavier— it years ago. The abstaining from 
is not a mean or abject one : such as stripping their uniforms from them 
refusing to marbn to a post of will be a further relaxation in the 
danger; and the substance of their same spirit.**— iCK (kfmfoniimi. 
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drculated of the intention of Government to interfere Uweh, 1S57. 
with thdr religion was nothing but a base falsehood. 

The men listened attentively to what was said ; and 
when the time came for their dismissal, they went 
qmedy to thmr lines. It was nearly nine o'clock 
^ore the men of the old Nineteenth had been paid 
up ; and, under an European escort, were marched 
out of Barrackpore. As they moved off, they cheered 
the fine old soldier, whose duty it had been to dis> 
band them, and wished him a long and a happy life ; 
and he went to his house with a heart stirred to its 
very depths with a compassionate sorrow, feeling 
doubtless that it*was the saddest morning’s work he 
had ever done, but thanking God that it had been 
done 80 peacefully and with such perfect success. 


2n2 
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CHAPTER VI. 

rax Moan or AniL— nwoxsss or auxu—tbm runo ax wnnuiii— 

SXnXAL AXSOB’S ADOXE8S — XVSXTS AT lUnilX'— XU MWMnnX 

riovK— xai siOKT or ihx cuvrATnss— unBioDw or xn ^au Maai 

— AfrAHS AT LVCXHOW. 

Not less thankful was Lord Canning, when tidings 
were brought to him at Calcutta that all had passed 
off quietly at Barrackpore. He had sent one of his 
Aides-de-camp, Captain Baring, to witness the'dis- 
bandment of the Nineteenth, and to bring bock to 
him, with all possible despatch, intdligenoe of the 
events of the morning. And now that good news 
had come, he telegraphed it at once to the Cmn- 
mander-in-Chief, and made it known throughout the 
dty, to the intense relief of many frightened reti- 
dentq, who had anticipated a general riting of the 
Nativ^troops, and the massacre of aU the European 
inhabitants. For the moment, at least, the danger 
had pas^d; and a little breathing-time was per- 
mitted to Government. Now that the disbandment 
of the Nineteenth had been effected, and tiie men 
were going quietly to their homes, there was Idsure 
to think of the far greater crime of the Thirty-fourth. 
The case of Mungul Pandy, who had cut down his 
officer, was one to raise no questionings. Nor, indeed, 
could thf be much doubt about the Jemadar of the 
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Gnaid, who had suffered such an outrage to be com* April. 18S7. 
mitted before his ^es. The former was hied by 
Court-martial on the 6th of April, and sentenced to 
be hangedf and, on the 10th and lltb, the lattei 
was tned| and sentenced to the same ignominious 
death. the 8th, Hungul Pandy piud the penally 
of his crime on the gallows, in the presence of all the 
troops^ at Bairadcpore. But although without loss of 
time the Jemadar .was condemned to be hanged, the 
ezecutimi lagged behind the sentence in a manner 
that must have greatly marred the effect of the ex- 
amjde. A l^al difficulty arose, which, for a while, 
hdd reoibntion in restraint,* and the men of the 
Brigade bq;an to think that Govemmmt lacked 
the resdlntion to inflict condign punishment on the 
ofiender. 

Nor was this the only apparent ^rmptom of irreso- 
lution. The Thirty-fourth had been more guilty than 
the Nineteenth ; but punishment had not overtaken 
it The men still went about with their arms in 
their hands ; and there was scarcely a European in 
Barrackpore* who believed that he was safe from 
thor violence. As officers returned at night from 
thdr rqpunental messes, they thought that their own 
Sepoys would fell upon them in the darkness,, and 
so^ mteioonrse after nightfall between the ladies 

* *11s M Bw U osof « Nttife oS- 'Hie dehj wm onied bj the Com- 
OBrQfyiiM^**viotel4)cdGBniuiiff niander-m-Cliief not hAviiig given 
to ton rtoafait of tho Board of authority to General Hearaey, in 
Con tro l, **oiMivieted by his brother hia warrant, to oany oujt aentenoea 
oBa«% will ba«o a nMst wholdoaie against any but non-oommissioned 
dhet 8«eb a thing is gnite unpre- officers, and by an opinkm utterly 
mkaUL fkm has been a delay erroneous of the Judge Advooato 
between tte eentoaee and the eae- whoiswiththeCommanderJn-Chie^ 
enlian wbicb hm vesed me, as it that the authority could not be given. 

■igr gpsnmiefmeraneeof hesitation Hence neai^ a week was lost, and 
to the iwneeemngi of Government, with it aommhiim of the aharpnem 
whihb would be misehievou^ ana of the example.*^lfA 
wbisb newff bee f i isird far amoment. em 0 / Lord CaHHing. 
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April, 1857. of the Station was suspended.* All this was known 
and deplored ; but it was felt, upon the other hand, 
that if there were evil in delay, ^ere was evil also in 
ony appearance of haste.t Mindful that the dis- 
affection in the Sepoy regiments had its root in fear, 
and believing that any undue severity would in- 
crease their irritation, the Governor-General caused 
all the circumstances of the excitement of the Thirty- 
fourth to be sifted to the bottom, and hoped thereby 
to elicit information which might guide him to a 
right understanding of the matter. The regiment 
once disbanded, there would be no hope of further 
revelations. So all through the month of April thdr 
doom was unpronounced. Courts of Inquiry were 
being held for the purpose of ascertaining ^e general 
temper of the regiment. It appeared tW for amne 
time there had been a want of loyalty and good feel- 
ing in the Thirty-fourth; that Native officers and 
Sepoys had been disrespectful in their manner to- 
ward their English officers ; and altogeth^ there had 
been such a lack of discipline, that the officers, when 
questioned, said that if the r^;iment had b^ or- 


* It does not appear that any out- hasty meuure of retribnUon, betray- 
rages were actually committed ; but ing animosity, or an unjiist aet of 
one nij^ht a Sepoy appeved sud> seTeritj, would confirm, instead of 
demy m a threatening attitude be- allaying, the temper wbi^ is abroad, 
fore a young oflioer, as he was on It u not poesiblo to say with ooafi- 
bis way heme, upon which, being a denoe what the causes are; but with 
stalwart and’ bra? e fellow, the 1^- the common herd there is a smcere 
hsh suMtern knocked him down. fear for their caster and a eoBvietioa 

t A little later the GoTcrnor-Gene- that this hu been in danger from 
ral wrote : **Tbe mutinous spirit is the cartridm and other canaeB. Thk 



of disaffeotion, or rather of mistrust, go for mach in the preaswl mose- 
fpr it is more that, has spread for- ment,and certify dore not aeliile 
ther thra 1 thought six weeks ago. thel^poysintheiiia^'*---Iii^Cfoi- 
but widely rather than deeply, and eti^ fo lonf MMmlhmt Jfigr fi^ 
It requires very wary walking. A Omttfmdmm. 
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dered on sendoe diey. would have had fiitle fiuth in A|ii^i8i7. 
ihehdeUly of the great bulk the boldieiy. And at 

last an opnum was recorded to the effect that “the 
Sikhs and Mnssnlmans of the Thirly*fi)nrUi R^- 
ment of Native In&ntry were trustworthy soldiers of 
the State, hot that the Hindoos gmerally of that 
corps were not to be trasted.” So the Grovemmeut 
took into deliberate conuderation the disbandment of 
the regiment, with the exoq;>1ion of those officers and 
soldiers who had been absrat from BarnuApmre at 
the time of the ontrage of the 29ih of Manh, or who 
had at any time made practical demonstratkm of 
thdr 15yalty and fidehty to the State.* 

Bttt before judgment was pronounced and sen- 
tence executed, there had been much in other parts 
of the country to disturb the mind of the GovenuMr- 
GeneraL He was a man of a hopeful nature, and 
a rourageous heart that never suffered him to exag- 
gerate the dangers of the Future^ or to look gloomily 
at the utuation of the Present ; but it was plam that 
the little doud which had arisen at the end of' 

January, now, in the early part of April, rapidly 
(q>reading itsdf ov» the entire firmament Already 
^e sound of tiie tiinnder had been heard from dis- 
tant stations beneath the shadow the Himalavahs, 


* lIuwooBpMiinoftittllhiitjr- 
ftmth bad ben M detaduMBt duty 
•kObittamc. Ho maiein of d» 
imilj bad attadwd to tbea^ aad 
inn tbn beard of dat bad paiaed 
akBanaekpoie, IhweeataiaaieaBO 
lU, laynS tbcy bad baaid wilb 
eitmae lemt of tbe dfameeM 
oaadaek oniaanl Bntoaad tbe 
Oaaid: that thgr mu kwv tbat 
VM uofanuMBV woub bk nMniro 
vith iMr idlfm; and find thaj 
wnnldfmMdn^B^^ If 

iktf ware ainoaic^ their aineeiitj 


arasi be regurded aa an additional 
proof of the eatenal ageii€| that 
wa% I boliefe^ at the begimung of 
1857* einpkr^ to comift the Se> 
poja at the President. Jtiaaciiw 
munataaeeaho to be noticed»that the 
gonbahdar oftheMini^iiaids 
who had aricated the Sepoja of the 
Beeo nd Oronadkn^ waa aeeeaed,in 
the eoarae of the ingenr into the 
eon d net and temper of the Ihiit j* 
ftnurth. of beii« a prime mo? er of 
aeddiott. 



ing oountiy, liiace intt a cMilaniB^ 

' dMdbcm had not been oMi^fe--«aii^Nalbeiq^ 
nent in ediidi fhe new and gro n e d mt> 
tridgee wen not enlgecto of twiwfaJ j&enMion. 
idraipMiar Head-qaartm of the Amy wen at diet time 
^2dl|a. Umbalhli, at the foot of the gnat lii% a tiion- 
MnliUir. sand nulea from Calcntta. Then General Anaon, 
having ntomed from hia haaly vhit to Cakatta^ waa 
nwditaling a apeedy letreat to Slhnlah, when ^ nn* 
^liet ^irit in the Native r^gpmenta foned itadf 
upon faia attention. Thia atation waa one of the 
D^dta of In8lnicti<», at whkfo tiie nse of the new 
nfle waa tang^ to npnsentative men from the dif- 
ferent repamto in that part of the oonntiy. Theae 
men wen phfeed addUer^ of mon than oonmnm 
aptitude aa^ intdligenoe^ under aome of the beat 
Native offioen in the anrvioe. The eaphnationa of 
their inatrnctora aeemed to have ^aarmed their ana* 
pdona, and they attended tiitir inatrnetion pandca 
inthout any aign of dknatiafedMm. They had not 
advanced ao fiw in their drill aa to requin to uae the 
cartridgca; and, indeed, the new ammunition had 
not yet been reodved from Meerut But the Cem- 
mairiliar-in-Chief believed that the nm wen antia* 
tied, until a drcumatanoe oocnned which loudly pro- 
daimed, and ought to have atnidE home to h^ the 
conviction, that the great fear iriudi had taken poa- 
aeaakm of men*a nunda waa too deq^ aeated to be 
encGcated by any aiq^ meaaun of the Govenunent) 
and too widriy apread to be removed by any local 
ordeoL What adaoe waa then in the mroranee that 
no cartridgea lobricaled with tiie ohnoanona greaae 
had been, or ever would be, iaaoedtotiieaq if tim 
cartridge-paper uaed by thm wen unelean? and 
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em if tfieir mm minds were dmnsed of dl fiol: 
aoi^doiii^ wbd dd thb ovail, so Img « dieir eoap 
mdm in tlie sereral reigpinenti to wlddi fiiejr be- 
longed bc&red them to be defiled, md were^ Aem- 
fiire^ cssdng diem oat fiiom the brolheiliood? 

Ibe Thbtyidkth Bq^ment finmed fhe esoott of 
the Commaader4n-Ghie£ There was a det a elimcnt 
fitnn it in the B fie D^fit ; and it happened that one 
day, at the end c( the durd wedc of ihrch, two non- 
oonuniasioned oflkees from this detachmmt viailed 
the leghnental camp^ and were pnblidy tannted by 
a Sonbahdar inth lumiig become Chrisdana They 
carried bade this stoiy to the Depfit^ and one of 
them, when he told it to Ifieutenant Mardneau, dm 
Instmctnr, oried fike a child in his prdenc^ said 
that he was an outcast, and that the men of bis 
rt^iment had refused to eat with him. A man of 
more* than common quidmess of intdUgenoe and 
dq»th of thoug^t^ Mardneau saw at once dm terrible 
agnificanoe of dui^ and he poshed his inqumes 
further among the men of the Depfit The leanlt 
left no doubt'upon his mind, that in every detadi- 
ment there was the same strong fe^ng of temw, kst 
having used the new greased cartridge^ or hariiqf 
been suspected of unng the^ th^ dionld become 
outcasts from thdr rq^ents^ and shmmod bydior 
Iwcthrca on retnrmng to their own viOagea. lUs 
was no mere finny. Already had dm defamhmemts 
finmd didr intoeoniso vdth thdr regiments sns- 
pended. They had written lettors to their dhftmt 
oomeadea aoad received no anawera ; and now thsy 
asked, not vdihoat a great diow cf reason, "Ma 
Sonbahdsr m the Cemmander-m-Cldefs esmp^ and 
on doty as his personal esoort, can taunt ns w^ lorn 
of ciste^ what kaiid of roc^don dmU we meet OB onr 
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Wf.retiiiD to onr own corps? No reward that Govern* 
meat can offer ns is any equivalent Ibr bting re- 
V fluded as outcasts by our own comrades.” Pla^y, 
uen, it was Martineau's duty to communicate, all 
that he knew to the Commander-in;Ghiei^ and b^g 
his duty, he was not a man to shrink from doing it 
So he wrote at once to the Asaistaat-Adjutant-Generaly 
S^dmns Bedier, and told his stmy^rivatdy in 
the 5rst instance, but afterward^ at Becher’s sug* 
gesdoo, in an official letter. But already had the 
Cmnmander-m-Chief learnt also fomi other sources 


the feeling of consternation that was pervading the 
minds of the men of fee Dep6i On fen 19fe of 
March fee Sonbahdar had insulted fee mmi of fee 


detachment; on fee 20th, Martineau wrote his first 
lettor to Anson’s StafP ; on fee morning of fee 23rd 
fee C(munander>in>Ohief was to inspect fee Rifle 
Dq>6t; and on fee previous evening a report readied 
him feat fee men of fee detachments wifeed to iq>eak 


to him, throuji^ their delegates, on parade. He de- 
tormined, fee^ore, to take fee initiative, and to ad- 
drsts them. S<^ after fee Inspection parade he 
ftmi^ the detadiments into a hollow square^ and 
calBi^ fee Native officers to fee finmly witl^ a feort 
dMance of his Staff, b^ian his oration to the troops. 
& had not fee advantage, which Steanqr enjoyed, 
of beii^ able to address them fluently in fear own 
laagnsge. But, if his discourse was iheref<ne less 
UBqprestive, it was not less dear ; for calling Mar* 
tinean to his aid, Anson paused at the end ^ eadi 
brief sentence^ heard it translated into Hindostane^ 
and asked if fee men understood hs inqpotl It was 
fens that he spoke to tium: 

"The C<»lunaade^in•Chief is deshcous of taking 
MnuL tins oppor tun ity ci addresting a few words to fee 
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Native offioen aasonUed at this DepdCi which has 
been fonned for the inatiroctioii of the Amy in the 
use of the new Rifle. The Native officers have heea 
sdected for this duty on account of thdr superior in* 
telligence upon all matters connected with the service 
to which they bdong. The Commander-in-Ohief 
feds satisfied, therdbre, that th^ wiU exercise that 
intdligence, and employ the influence which thdr 
positions warrant him in snpporing they possess, for 
the good of the men who are placed under thdr 
authority, and for the advantage of the Army gene- 
rally. In no way can this be more bemffidaUy 
proved than in disabudng thdr minds of any mis- 
taken notion which they may have been led to enter- 
tain respecting the intentions and orders of the Go- 
vernment whom th^ have engaged to serve. The 
introduction of a better arm 1^ rendered it neces- 
sary to adopt a diflerent system of loading it, and an 
improved description of cartridge. The Commander- 
in-Ghid finds that, on account of the appearance of 
the paper used for the cartridges, and of &e material 
with which th^ are made up according to the pat- 
terns sent firom England, olgections have been rabed 
to their use S^ys of various Bdigions and 
Castes, and that endeavoure have been made to in- 
duce foem to believe that it is the mqpress object of 
the Government to subvert thdr Rdi^on and to sub- 
ject them to the loss of Caste on whidli thqr set so 
hi a value. 

“ A moment's calm refleetkm must convince every 
one how utterly groundkas and how impossible it is 
that there can be the slightest diadow of truth in 
such a snq[»ici(m. In wl^ manner or degree could 
the Government gain by sudi a proceeding? Can 
4ny<me eiqplain what could be thedigect of H? The 
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Ch«iiittiider4i»>(9uef b sore tiiat all will alloiir 
nodiing has ever oecurred to joatify a anqndtm that 
liie Gowenunent ever wkhed to ooeioe toe Nadvea of 
Lidia in tnatteia. of RtogkxB, mt to intotore unneoea- 
aarify wito todr Cnalimfl^ or even wito toe oere- 
mmiiea wlikli bdmig to totor different Caatea. 


"The Gommander4n-Gliief rq;reta to hear that 
toeie have been inatancea in toe Army of toe dia- 
bdief of toe in toe aaaoranoea of todr offioera 

toat tocj would not he required to nae cartridgea 
whidi were made of materials to whidi to^ oo^ 
teasonabty oljee^ and toat th^ have act^ in a 
manner whkdi mnat deatroy all oonfidenoe in them 
aa adfieia^ whcie tost duty ia obedience to toe Go- 
vernment whmn they SOTre, and to todr anporiora. 
The Govmnmait trill know how to deal wito andi 


instances of insabordinatom, and toe Commander- 
in-Chief does not hedtate to sajr that they should be 
vidted with the s everest punishment 
" But toe olgect of toe Gommander-in-Chief is not 
to toreatm, and he hopes toat it is unnecessary even 
to'^oint out to toose whose breasts are decorated 
with j^rooft of gsDantry and good aervic^ what is 
tocir duly. He triahea aimpfy to assure them, on 
toe honour of a addier>like toemadves, toat it has 
neverdieen, and never will be, the pdicy of toe 
Government of tola great country to coerce dtoer 
toose aemngin the Army or toe Natives of India in 
totor redpous fedinga^ or to interfoe wito toe cus- 
toms of toeir CSaalea. He trusts to toe Native offioors 
vriw are pr esent hen to make tois known to todr 
leapect i ve icgimenti^ and to exert toemadves in 
allaying toe fooa of toose who may have been mo- 
mentai^ aedneed €m their duty by evil-diq[ioa^ 
pectona. He la aadsM toat to^ will do everything 



in tibidr power to prevoit the iheme wbidi must &n 
upon ^ who are faithkai to tiie odonn under whkh 
they have sworn aH^ianee to the Government, and 
that they will prove themsdves deserving of the fai§^ 
character w£idi thqr have always hiAerto main* 
tained in this Army.” 

The Native oflioma in front, who alone^ pethi^ 
were enabled fay thdr ponlion to hear the addrw 
of the Chie^ lirtened attentivdy and with a respect* 
fill demeanour to what was said; and whmi the 
parade was ov«r, they expressed to Martinean, 
through the medium three c£ thdr body acting as 
spokesmeii, their high sense of the himour that had 
b^ done to diem by the condescends of His £x* 
cellemy in addreadng them s parade. But they 
urged upon him that, aUhou^ did not them- 
selves attribute to the Government any of the evil 
designs referred to in that address^ it was tme that 
for one man who disbelieved the story, there were 
ten thousand who bdieved it; that it was univer- 
sally credited, not only in thdr reg^ment^ but every- 
where in thdr native villages; and that, therefore^ 
although the men the detadiments were ready to 
a man to use the cartridge when ordered, they de- 
sired to represst, for the paternal csddetation of 
the Gommander-in-Chief, ^ sodal consequences lo 
themsdves of military obedience. Thqr would be- 
come outcasts for ever, diunned by thdr comrades, 
and discarded by thdr families, sd would thus 
suffer for thdr obedience the most terriUe punish- 
ment tiiat could be inflicted upon them upon this 
dde of the grave.* Martineau promised to repre- 

* Ueotoml Ifntiaani to Oip* of infaAiiteaee mid fidditjtlitti be- 
Uin Septimw Beeher. Ibe writer eoMee to tbeei the noet fetal eune: 
adde: " Their beiegedeetcdM ami thqr vill vbej the otdeta of their 
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all tint to the Comnumdei^in-Cluef ; «iid he 
' did ao m an official letter, through the IqpNamate 
diaimd ot the A4intaiit*(Senecal'8 office. The autter 
waa weig^ung heavily upon Anson's mind He saw 
cslesify what the diffieolly was. I ha^ no doubt,” 
he wrote on that day to the Govem<MvGeneral, ‘‘that 
individually they (the men the detachments) are 
oontent, and that their own minds irill be set at rest; 
but it is the manner in whidi they will be reemved 
by their oomradea^ whmi thqr r^ain thdr rogiments, 
that wdghs upon my mind.” But what was to be 
done? To remove ^m their minds all fear of the 
greased cartridges was only to drive them^upon an 
equal fear of tito greased piqier, which it was still 
more difficult to remove;* He had thought at one 
time breaking 19 the Dqht) and sending bach the 
detachments to th^ regunents^ on the ground of the 
advanoed state of the seaacm ; but this wouldwonly. 


ird the aneead aiiiii4|iik 
to be aiMeied with aMTif eu 


i their iaathHtor 


IltotMiraiewaSmaatennBMledL afar to; bmho aa the OHdiam than 
anaa kaaeriadso of the ■aBroS aa the oeMaal oeaie of thii wide, 
laetar, aad of the taapar of Oa fMaa of tfatroit that fa 

NatnoaUfaoMditHyaBwallaB yaadhsdiiiatMhiitiniiteoattale; 
adilagr) at Ihia pnaaaS aeoaMt. ato tn£« to alieaata the IdaUgr 
taad to ea»Boe M. The Aaiatie of the Nam Aiaw.* 
atod ia paaMicalbpiawtolla of * "lauwtaoamehanpaiaad.'' 
idwioaa MadaTbuM alala; laaaBs. wiata Omni Saaoa to Lord 0w> 
hS^SaatiafywtiWIa^ H«aathalMafllanh."rttheii 
thrawaainfiOoaaMB:ttoiriaio. alaaet h aaa to the e arWd im tea isa 
siaatkaa im liat aw aaaaaaaa i aad aaeathaai. IhadMimwvaoa. 


Tiewa;aadeltaatta a M i o ala n d they taiaed, ot ratter are anaa i att with, 
are. the dfaa faaaaioaahr da thqy aoah a qaaattty of g i awa; wUah 
dM to than. WaaioaowpM^ loob eia^ fib to. dltarma. 
tottnashdieoftiNaaaamBaati; arias doam tb ha^ Ae anaria ot 
wnehwaadghtaatodimsMwaeo Ao aaaabt ia eoraiod will it. Ihii; 
■ot aafartnata^ Aa adlitan ab howarer, anitluaagto-MtbAe 
araataAudapiaii WhatAeai- aaao wiA Aoaa maiad aaaeidiaK 
oitivaaaaataiathatatAiaanaeat AAelate faahraafaaa. BatAan 
aaea i aat aiaoBaiatiagmAaltoiaa anaowaniaiirianaboat AaMor, 
■bCttoaBawmalebaattboi^ tad 1 Atoat aolaaiiaMe A kAv 
■M t Aaaa Moriaeea; I aaant na. ahoald b aaaaied that ao aabal 
oaaeri ao mAre aaa or w9l altar aiataa it aaad b ita aNaatotaia; 
■ay rtf b toto , hat 1 aai diwM«d Aet a waeial ahtafibiNda 
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be aiigiied oii xeAeetkm, Im a <xmiiidfy eteiing^ of 
the qnotiniy eo be determined morely to dii^ that 
the Ain instruction dioold not prooe^ to toe point 
of firing until a qpedalirqiort toonld have been te* 
oeived ficom ]ibenit on toe snlject of the supeoted 
paper. 

To Lord Canninj^ it appeared toat any postpone* 
ment of toe target jwactioe of toe driU detatomenta 
vonU be a nurtake. It would be a ocmoeamm to 
nnreasMiable fears, wbidi would lode like an ad> 
misdon toat there was reason in them; ao^ having 
first tdegraphed to ^mbaUah toe substance of bk 
letter, be wrote to General Anson, saying : ** I 
gatoer that yon are not decidedly in fir^ar of this 
course, and certainly 1 am much t^posed to it 
mysdf. The moD, it seems, have no objection of 
todr own to use toe cartridges, but dread tiie 
taunts of todr comrades after thqr have rejoined. 
These taunts will be founded, not on todr havtog 
handled undean grease, for against that the iHiole 
Army has been protected for many weda past by 
the late rnrders, but upon suspidons rejecting toe 
paper. Now, dthough in toe matter of grease the 
Government was in some degree in the wrtmg (not 
having taken aU toe preca,htion that might have 
been taken to ezdude objectionable ingredimts), ih 

to m OB thii head ffom UitmL wodd ool? be defened tfll iBo th e r 
and until I zeoeife an anawery and year, and I traat that ther iBaa ni ea 
am aatiafled that no ohieetioiiaUo taken by the Gofemment when tho 
material la need, no ilniif at the bbjeotion waa iliat niadeh and Urn 
depftta by the Sepoja will time plaee. exam]^ of the paniahme^l of tho 
It would be eaqr w diamiaa the de* Ntneteenih Natifo Infaniiya and of 
taohments to their xegimeata with- the otlier deUnquenta of too Betenp 
out any pradSo^ on the ground that tieth, now beinw tried by n mend 
the hot weather ia ao adnuieed, and oourt-marliaL wilihafe the enetwo 
that very liMe proBm could be deiiio.” [ItispiobiMethatOcMnd 
made, but I do not think that would Anaon here referred to tho trial of 
be adfiaable. The oueithm hafiag the men of the SeoondGrenadien.] 
been raiaed, mnst oe aettM. B Chrtuqwadbm. 



ApAMr theiMttv of pqwr it b entinfy h the Thm 
umm*, jiiMtih^iotl^TBto theCiite of theS^osnefaiAe 
pi^; here no pretenoe iar, m. The 

eontnoty bee been prored; ttd if we mqr iQwn 

dne point ! do not lee whm we can ovr sti^ 
It may b^ aa yon hope^ that the detadunenta ft 
UmbaDah^ being well-conditioned men, iroiild not 
eonador • oomplianoe with their request as u ^ving 
way on the pert of the Government or as» vietoiy 
<m dieir own parti But 1 fear it would be so widi 
thdr comrades in the regiments. When the detach- 
ments letom to their Head-qnarten^ ibey wonld 
gm an aoeonnt of the concession th^ had obtained, 
idudi would inevitabty, and not nnreasonabfy, lead 
to the snqindon that the Government is donbtfol of 
the i^t its own case. It could hardty be other- 
wise; and if so, we should have increased mir diffi- 
coitiea for hereafter— for I have no &ith in this 
question dying away of itsdf dhting the idleness oi 
dm hot season, unless it is grappled with at once. I 
'bould, therefine, make the men proceed to use the 
cartridges at practice.. It will be no violence to 
thmr own consdences, for th^ are satisfied that the 
piqper is harmless; and it will, in my opinion, much 
mcwe effectually pave dte way towards bting^ thdr 
seveni) regiments to reason, whether the objectimis 
thereto fish are sincere or not, than any postpone- 
ment 'Moreover, I do not think that we can quite 
omsistendy take any other course aftor what has 
passed with the Nineteenth B^^mmit; for, though 
the clbpaax of thdr crime uws taking up arms, foe 
refusal ^ the cartridges has been dedar^ to be foe 
bog^aming of foe ofience. Ndfoer do 1 like foe 
thought of countenandng comndtations and refe- 
rences between foe men of a regiment upon matters 
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in whidi havn nothing to do bat. to bbey;^ andtoritltof. 
1 fcnr that postponement would look like an toqui-®""^' 
eseenoe in snch referenoes." So it was detetmined 
tjtot there shonld be no cowardly ptotpmiement of 
^ evil dt^,* and the detadunmito in ^ Mndtotiy 
S||to<ds were ordered to proceed) under the new regn* 
bttums^ to the end of their coarse of instructkm.* 

WhSkst this letter was making its way to the toot 
of toe Biills^ Genmal Anson, whose healto had been 
severdy tridi, and who had long been locAing 
anxioniJy towards toe cool, f^h shqiKa of toe 
Himalayahs, betook himself hopetolly to Skidah. 

That piuradise of invalids, he wrote to the GovemcHr- 
Genei^- was “looking beautifol, and ..toe climate 
now quite perfect” “ I heartily wish,” he added, 

“ that you were here to benefit by it” But it was 
not a time for the enjoyment of Himalayan defights.. 

At both ends of that long line of a thousand miles 
betwemi toe great Pi^den <7 town and the foot of 
toe Hills there was that which, as the month ad* 
vaticed, must have sordy disquieted toe minds of 
toe dvil and military chiefit. There was toe great 
difficulty of toe Thi^-fourth to disturb both the 
Governor-General and the Commander4n-Ghief ; and 
as time advanced, there came fimm other parts of toe 
country tidings whidi, if they did not help them to 
fiitoom causes, brought more plainly before them (he 
probable consequences of this great panic in toe 

* The orders issued from the Ad- their oAoeis were to lessen witk 
jutsnt-Qeneiil's olB^ in oonse- them, eilmlj in the first iustaneeh 
ouenee of this deeisieii, were^ thst end if the alter sueh an ap- 
tbe detachments should proem to peal to them, were to refuse to use 
target praetioeh that thej should the cartridges, more suingent men- 
chMse and apj^j their own grease^ snics woe to be resorted to Ibr the 
and that thej should pinch or tear enforcement of dl8eipliiie.---AirZftfRr 
off the end of the cartridge with fim J^utani^OeMerot io Otntmi 
tlieir finger^ In the erent of the Heantjy, m ike 
men hesitatingto use the cartridges, 

2 O 
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' oul al odMT alrtiona. At UoubdUi cipeenlty, in 
Ae middle of the month of April, tiiqr had bMimie 
fteqneat and akRiung; Tl|e datadimarti in the 
Morirnhy Srimola were non proceeding atoriiiy nail 
iieir target pndaoa They dipped their own cartndgea 
into a mhEtne of beeewax and ghee^ and aeenmd to 
be lolfy coofinoed and aaniied thtto no loalplay waa 
intend^ i^pinat them. But they did not eaeape the 
tannti of thrir comradee ; and die nig^itty Am in^ 
the general endtement among the Native 
aoldaeiy. Etvopeaa bannMA% the onrunamariat 
stoieJiMaei^ the ho^tri, and the hnto in the linee^ 
na^t after nig^t^ buret out into myeterioua o(mila> 
giation. It waa. the bdief at Head^Quartera that 
theae firee^ made eaay by the dry thatdied rooftof 
the bnildiiigs were the work pr^y of the S^wya 
of the rcgpmenta atadoned there^ and pardy of tooae 
fittfid»«*J to the Muaketry Depdt The former atOl 
Ipdoed adomoe at the latter, bdieving that they 
had been bought over ly promiaea of prinnotiim to 
nae die obmmioaa carti^gea^ and, aa a mark of 
their infignatum, aet fire to the huta of the apoa- 
in thdr ahmoe at dtiH Upon thh the men 
of the Muaketry S6hod retaliated, firing the 
Linea of the reg^mmital Sep<^* But the Coorta of 
Inquiry which wore held to inveadgate the drcnm- 
atanoea of theae incendiary firea fiuled to dicit any 
poaidve infiramadon ; for no one waa vnlling to g^ve 


* *Tlw dibt bafaa hit a (be- Natifi bfaalir ven 'al Cte 
hDvaiibuahailcdmtlw hotof hab^ vith all the aw*i 
• 8eMi|r<>tth0l9UiHitimIaiaBti7. deitni^ Ihh wm cbMij u aot 
The Mt WM oMit/, « the Bm w oritwialini,fcriaendiiriaidi>iiot 
atiMMtotteomooloriCiiilwtiyi deitaqr thoncliei.*'— OlMenir Jhr> 
and Kvm dth Uwn. Oa the foU turd Uri flwfty H 

kwiagn^ (he Linei of tlw Sixtieth 1M7.— JtR O urm gi mhm . 
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iBil alidAif WM done to pat pr e w e jspt/i^ kfi^^ r. 
olliiBBiM to ivviBil .tlM knowk^ whiek'llicy pot* 


M 6hit timt Sr Heniy Bwniarcl, ta officer of; Bb'Htw; 
good repota^ wlio had aeryed with diatindion in the 
ffikimea, ooauniaiided the Srhind Diviaioai of the 
Ainij, in whidi Umhallah was one of the diief ate- 
tiont. He waa a man of high courage and acdvitj, 
ca(jger Ibr service and though he had not been many 
mondia in toe countiy, he had begun to complain 
toe dreadful liatleaaneas of Indian life, and toe ab- 
aence of toat oonatont work and responubilify whito, 
he aoid,«had become a necesdity to bim. “ Cannot 
yoa find some tough job to put me to? I will serve 
yoa fidtofully.** 1%us he wrote to Lord Canning in 
toe laat weto of April, seeing nothing b^ore bim at 
toat tone but a retreat to Simlah “ when the bum* . 


ing mania is over." Little thought he then of toe 
toog^ job in store for him — a job too tough for his 
atod, gooi aa was toe temper of it. The Commander* 
in-CUrf w r ote fiNMu Simlidi that Barnard was learn- 
ing hia work. ** It will take him some tone^” said 
Auam, **to understand the Native character and 
ay a te m." And no rq>roach to him either;* for 
notoing waa more beyond toe ordinary comprdienr 
aion of mm, trained in schools of European vrarfioe^ 
than Sq^y character in its normal state, escept its 
aberratkms and eocentridties. Anson had been two 
years in India; but he confessed that what was 
passing at Umballah sorely puzzled him. " Sthmge," 
he wrote to Lewd Canning, “that the incendiiu^ 
should never be detected. Every one is on the alert 


*1kikSrBau7BiiMid(lMMKht diaa militaij triteiD, tad the mum 
meh iid wnte raj eeuady of the of tlw prewilins dirabetioa, I hew 
8a|N9 Aiwj, the dwMte of ov la. ample eeideaM m letten heme me. 

8o2 
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^ril, 1857. 
TJnibaUah. 


Events at 
Meerut. 


there; bat sdU no due to trace the oienclen.'' And, 
again, at the end of the month, We have n^ been 
able to detect any of the incendkriee at UmbaDah. 
This appears to me ei^^traordinaiy ; but it diowa hoar 
close the combination is among the miscreanta who 
have recourse to this mode of reveng^g what they 
conceive to be their wrongs, and how great the dread 
of retaliation to any one who would daze to become 
an informer.” It showed, too, how little power we 
had of penetrating beneath the sur&ce^ and how 
great was the mistrust of the English throughout aU 
classes of the Native soldiery. Let what might be 
the hatred and dissension among themsdvec, a com- 
mon feeling still stronger closed their hearts and 
sealed their lips against their English officers. 

Day after day this fact became more and more 
apparent. To the most observant of our people it 
seemed at first that, although the ministers and de- 
pendents of the deposed Mahomedau ruler Oude 
might have been insidiously employed in the cenrrup- 
^tion of our Native soldiery, the alarm, and therefore 
the discontent among the Sepoys was for the most 
part an emanation of Hindooism. The inquiries into 
the -state of the Thirty-fourth Regiment at Barrat^- 
pore had resulted in al)clicf that the Mahomedan 
fund Sfth soldier^ were true to their salt; and so 
strong was the impression that only the Hindoos of 
the dislTanded Nineteenth were really disaffected, 
that, after the dispersion of the raiment, it was be- 
lieved that the whole history of the mutiny, which 
had ruined them, might be gathered from the Mus- 
sulman Sepoys. But, although a sagadous civil 
officer was put upon their track, and every effort 
was made to elicit the denred informadon, the at- 
tempt was altogether a fisulure. Whether these first 
impressions were right or wrong, whether the mutiny 
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. nrtilui IN TBI CiTALtT. 

Hi* Aij^ imd inception, a Hindoo or a Mar 18S7. 
ilpnilili morcnienl^ will hereafter be a auligect of ^ 
MUdifjf;- Bnt^ before the end of the month of April, 

^Ve beoi apparent to Lord Canning tba^ 
jMlfliiilig ;iw8 tn be hoped iiom that antagonism of 
IftllMiatie raoea, which had ever been regarded as 
ttlTmam dement of our strength, and safety. Ma- 
limnedana and Hindoos were jdainly united against 

Amn an unexpected quarter there soon came proof 
of Hiia union. As the new Enfield rifle bad been the 
uiutiwaid and visible cause of the great fear that had 
ariaen in the minds of the soldiery, it was natural 
that the anxieties of the Government should, in the 
first instuice, have been confined to the Native In- 
fimtiy. In the Infimtry R^ments a very large 
ma|<«ity of the men were Hindoos; whilst in the 
Cavalry the Mahomedan element was proportion* 
atdy much stronger.* But now there came from 
Meerut strange news to the effect that a Cavalry 
rq;iment had revolted. 

To this station many unquiet thoughts had been 
directed ; for it was one of the largest and most im- 
pfsrtant in the whole range of our Indian territories. 

Thme, troops of all arms, both European and Native, 
were assembled. There, the H^-Quartora of the 
Bengal Artillery were established. There, the Ord* 
nance Commissariat were diligently employed, in the 
Expense Magazine, on the maniffacture of greased 
eartridges. There, the English Riflemen of the 
Sixtieth, not without some feelings of disgust, were 
using the unsavory things. More than once there had 

* Asftrak^tliellidioiiiedaiis were erer, that in the Third BMment of 
better bonenen and more adroit Regular Cavaliy^ which led off the 
MPOvdMBen tbni the EUndoo^ and dance of death at MeeniiL there 
more aenriee- were an unusual number of Bnh- 
able tmpen. It is stated, how- mins. 
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April, ]|S7. been r^rts that die Sepoys bad lisai at Meenil» 
and that the Europeans bad been let loose against 
them. With vagiie but eager ezpectaniy the Natire 
KgimentB at all the large statums in Upper India 
were looking in that direction, as for a ognal 
which thqr knew would soon be discerned. Men 
asked each other what was the news from Hemit, 
and looked into the Native newspapers for the sug- 
gestive heading ; for it was the cradle of all sorts of 
strange and disturbing stories. In this mondi of April 
its crowded Lines and bui^ Bazaars were stirred 
by indefinite apprehensions of something coming. 
Every day the excitement increased, for evjiy day 
some new story, intended to confirm die popnlw 
belief in the base designs of the Englisb, found its 
way into circulation. The emissary of evil, who^ in 
some shape or other, was stalking across die country, 
was at Meerut in the guise of a wandering Fakeer, 
or religious mendicant, riding oh an elephant, widi 
N.many followers. That he was gready disturbing die 
min da of men was certcun ; so the Police authorities 
oidered him to depart. He moved; but it was be- 
lieved that he wait no farther than the lines of cme 
of die Native regiments.* 

In no place was the story of the greased cartridges 
discussed with gredter eagerness than at Meerut; in 


* Comptre foUowiog passage in 
tbe Heenit Narrative oi Mr. Wil- 
liama^ Commissioner Pint Division : 

the romonrs bj whidi the 
minds of the Native soldiers were 
prepared for revolt, were Indus- 
trkmslj disseminated at Meerut, 
espeeiu^ those regarding the use of 
poUntiiig greaw in the preparation of 
the new eartridge^ and the mixture 
of ground bones mHour, hj which, 
it was said. Government desired to 
destroj the religion of the people. 
One of the msnj emiesaries who 


were movnig aboni the oo nn fay ap- 
peared at Moimd m April, oetcnnblj 
aa a fakeer, riding on am oMiait 
with fbUowei^ and having witn hiBS 
horses and native eaniagea. The 
freqnant viatta of tike am of the 
Native legimenU to>him aUmeled 
attentieB^ and ha waa arderad^ 
throngh the pofiee, to leaio the 

Lam or Um Mtk Nairn 
— fTjyn Mi ai fid Abrerdh. 
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AO phee was Aen a loore distoilniig befief ihat iUs AAW. 
was a ]part of a great aeheme for the defitanent of 
dw peofAeL It waa of little use to dedare to them 
that not a ani^ addier would ever be required to 
ow a cartridge greased by any one but bimadf, for 
the greasing of Ae cartridges was in thdr ertimatkm 
onty one of many fraudulent devices, and every one 
b^eved that die dry cartridges contained the ob> 
noadons So^ in the be^nning of die Ibnrth week 
of April, the excitement, which for many wedbs had 
been growing atronj^ and atronger, br^ out into 
an act of iqwn mutiny. The troopers of die Third 
Cavalry’were the first to resist the oedera of their 
offioen. Thqr had no new weapons; no new ammu- 
nition. The only change introduced into their prac- 
tice was that which substituted the pindiing or tear- 
ing o6^ for the biting ofl^ the end of the cartridges 
wiSSk they used wi& thdr carlnnes.. This dmnge 
in the drill was to explained to them cm a parade 
of the skirmidiers the r^mmit, which was to be 
hdd on the nusming of the 24di of ^rO. On die 
preceding evening a repeurt ran throqc^ canton- 
ments t^ the troopers would refiise to tondii the 
cairtridgea The pa^e am held, and of ninety 
men, to wh<»n the ammunition was to have been 
servi^ ou^ mity five ob^ed &e orders of their 
ofHwera b vain Gdond Carmidiael SmyA exr 
jdained to them that the chai^ had been ihtiodneed 
firom a kindfy regard for thdr own acrupka They 
were dogged and obdurate^ and would not tomdi dm 
cartrUgea So the parade was dismiseed, and the 
dli^ity-five troopen of the Third were ordered for 
ComimartiaL 

AH this made it manifest to Lord GannSng that 
the wmst suapidmis were deeply rooted in die Sepoy laaSk* 
Army; and thonn^ he at dl times rniinlained a 
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U<7« calm and cheerful demeanour, he thought much and 
amdomly of the signs and symptoms ctf the troubled 
^ spirit that tras abroad. There were many indications 
&at these suspidons were not confined .to the miU- 
taxy classes, but were disquieting also the general 
community. Not only in Meerut, but also in many 
other parts of the country, there was a belief that 
the English designed to defile both Hindoos and 
Hahomedans, by polluting with undean matter the 
daily food of the people. It has been shown that 
a suq[>idon of a similar character was abroad at the 
time.of the Mutiny at Vellore.* Now the disturbing 
rumour, cunningly drculated, took many portentous 
shiqies. It was said that the officers of the British 
Government, under command from the Company and 
the Queen, had mixed ground bones with the flour 
and the salt sold in the Bazaars; that they had 
adulterated all the gheef with animal fat; that bones 
had been burnt with the common sugar of the 
country; and that not only bone-dust flour, but the 
flesh cows and pigs, had been thrown into the wells 
tajKtllute the drinking water of the people. Of this 
great ima^ary scheme of contamination the matter 
of the greased cartridges was but a part, especially 
addressed to one class of ‘the community. All classes, 
it was believed, were to be defiled at the same time ; 
and the story ran that the 'nburra sahibs,” or great 
English iords^ had commanded all the princes, nobles, 
landholders, merchants, and cultivators of the land, 
to feed together upon English bread. 

Of these preposterous fables, the one which made 
the strongest impresrion on the public mihd was the 

* pim 8iS. It ww Uten f llibnlbeordiiuuygnueued 
nid that the had aioad the for eookiag nupoaea throtwhout 

Mood of eowa aad pi|^ with all the India. 
wtm\j nanubotund aut. 
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■toiy oi the bone^nst flour. That it was eurreBt in A|ri4 itir. 
Kai^ at Barrackpoie is certain.* In the early part 
of April, a drcmnstance occurred which proved riiat 
the panic iiad then spread to the Upper Provineef^ 

It h^pened that flour having risen to an ezcepflonally 
hig^ price at Cawnpore, certain dealers at Meerut 
chartered a number of Government boats to cany a 
large soj^ly down the canal to the former place. 

When the fliist instalment arrived, and was ofihred fiw 
sale at a price considerably below that which had 
previously ruled in the Bazaars, it found a ready 
market; but before the remainder readied Cawn* 
pore^ aMoty had been drculated to the effect that the 
grain had been ground in the canal mills, under Su- 
ropean supervirion, and that the dust of cows* bcmes 
bsid been mixed up with it, with the intention of 
destroying the caste of all who should eat it Such 
a sfoiy as this, circulated in the Lmes and the Mill* 
taiy Bazaars of Cawnpore, at once stopped the sale 
of the Meerut flour. Not a Sepoy would touch H, 
not a person of any kind would purchase it, che^i 
as was the price at which it was obtainable in com- 
parison with all the other supplies in the market 
Rigidly spread the alarm^ from one station to an* 
other, and as tidings came of the arrival of imaginary 
boatloads or camd-loads of flour and bone^ust, men 
threw away the bread that they were eating and be> 


1 brought to the notice of 
* r A natire inonf 



it was found. Bat Hiatoix lo* 
proserrathMi of aneli 


Haaneraataf, deaerilniigit as "nd 
UMh;*^uid Bm^Ts u 
to the liflitaiT SeonUiy, em 
sqget that tne eonteaplihb pro- 
dwin had not bean bunt as soon 


joices in the , 
eontemptible produotiona. I 
fljifea it entire in tho Appendnu 
M^aentitto ftcre are many anch in aay n oaue 
-**““--* “ aioii, but this u the eariiaat in di^ 
and gifes the moat oompiohenaifo 
aeoount of the nunoua oitcnhled 
hjm 
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April un: fiefcd timmelTes already defikd.* WhetlMry aa aome 
aaid, tliia waa a ttidc ^ the Cawnpore gndir laer* 
dbauta to keep np the price of flour, or whether flie 
ilaty had been set afloat under the aama influenoea 
aaflikoae which had given so fidae a colonring to the 
accident of the grwued cartridgee^ and had aaao* 
dated wkh an the other wild flctiona of which I have 
qNdran, cannot with certaintjr be declared. Bnt^ 
whatMever the origin cS the fid>l^ it annk deqply 
into inen*a minda^ and fixed there more ineradicaUy 
flian ever their belief in the atem reaolnlion of the 
Government to deatroy the caate of the people by 
flrandulently brin|^g, in one way or other, Jie nn> 
dean thing to thdr lipa. 

^ firmly than before in the mind 
at Lord Canning, the belief that a great fear waa 
ipceading itadf among the peojde^ and that there waa 
more dagger in auch a feeling than in a great haflnd. 
Thinking of this, he thou^^t alao of another atrange 
Natory that had come to 1»™ firom the Korth*Weat, 
and which even the moat experienced men abrat him 
were incompetent to exfdain. From village to vil* 
brought by one meaaenger and aent tmward by 
ano&er, paaaed a myaterjoua token in the ahape 
one of tboae flat cakea made firom flour and w^, 
and finmiDg the common bread of the people which, 
in thdr language, are called Chupattiea AH that 
waa knoim about .it waa, that a meaaenger appeared, 
gave the cake to the head man of one village, and re* 
queatedli^ to despatch it onward to the next ; and 

• CritMl Brifd Smith to Mr. 

0 ri«i»- 4 Ir. Uirito GaUim to tb* 

■mm *<)■■ ■hniril'* vnto tha 
kitm, "thif driak to tha craataat 

WKm BoMhAMl iHili ilira bw 

lakaBhaiialmaa'aadadaatiafaial tta."--!® QtriavMdawa 


of aw aMm^ Sima private 
boM-AnnAtBli kid inoktd tki ili^ 
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that, b iUiin^yHtnv^ed from phee to pitee; no 
one refimnf^ no one doabtii^ Um even qnesdobi^ 
in blind obefienee to o neoeipilj mther tbsn 
undentood.* After a wlule^ ^ praetiee became 
known to tbe ftmctonwriei of toe En^^to CkrreniK 
ment, who toon^t mncb of it» or fittle of 

it^ according to to^ indmdnal diqpoKtoNU^ and in« 
terpreted it, in divers wayi^ acooitong to ^ 
toat was in toent* The g re a t er number looted 
upon it as a dgnal of wanni^ and preparatom, d^ 
ngned to teQ toe people toat sometoing great and 
portoDtous was about to happen, and to prompt 
toem to' be ready tor the crina One great antoo> 
rity wrote to the GovemorOeneral toat he had been 
told toat tbe chopatty was toe symbol of men’s tood, 
and toat its drei^tion was intended to alann and to 
influence men’s minds by indicating to them toat 
their means of snbeistenoe would be taten from 
them, and to tell tlliem, tberefoi^ to h<^ tqgetoer. 
Otoers, laughing, to scorn this notion ^ toe fiery 
croBs^ saw in it <nity a ccnnmon saperstitom of toe 
country. It was said toat it was no unwonted thing 
for a Hindoo, in whoee fimuty sidmess had broken 
out, to institute this transnunnon of chupatties, in the 
belief that it would carry^ the diseaK; <nr few a 
community, when the cholera or other postiknoe 
was rsj^, to betake tiiemsdves to a similar prac- 
tioe. ^en, again, it was bdkved by others that tbe 
cakes had been amt abroad by enemies of the Biitoh 
Government^ tor the purpose of attaching to tiieir 
circnlaticm another dangmus fiction, to the efieot 

* Mr. iori ODlii ct o r cT Boat- via ^ totol aMv «tot m 
gMM, int bnMsht it to tto aotiw the irijHt toil the bad cMomto 
of the T iaatiMit-Owor of tfca alapaf toliiato 
Nortb-Wcabm TtoriMia Mr. CSol> 
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April IW. that there iraa bone^nat in them, and that the Eng' 
lidi had reaorted to thia anpideinentaxy mediod of 
' defiling the people. Smn^ to<^ aunnised that, by a 
device sometimea uaed for other pnrpoaea,* aeditious 
lettera were in diia manner forwarded fnnn village to 
village, read by the village chief, again cruated over 
with flour, and aent on in tiie ahape of a chupatty, 
to be broken by the next recipient But whatsoever 
the real hiatory of the movement, it had doubtless 
the effect of produdng and keeping alive much 
popular excitement in the districts through which 
the cakes were transmitted ; and it may be said that 
its action was too widely diffused, and that ’it lasted 
for too long a time, to admit of a very ready adop- 
tion of the theory that it was of an accidental cha- 
racter, the growth only of domestic, or even of 
municipal, anxietie8.f Some saw in it much mean- 
ing; some saw none. Time h<ui thrown no new 


* la ihtt manaer oomnaoieition 
was aometimea bold with tbe m- 
matea d our gaola. See tbe ** £e- 
vjelatioiia of aa Orderly/’ bj Paaneh- 
xowree Kbaa: '^Seppoae a pri- 
soner ia oonfioed under tbe bayonet 
of Sopoya, be must be pennitted to 
eat bread. Tbe prepaiw of food ia 
bribed, and a abort note ia put iaio 
a chupatty, or a Oentenoe la written 
OB a plate, and when ILj bread ia 
taken np tne priaonBr reads wbat ia 
written.” 

t Theenbulationof^echupatties 
at tbe of tbe 

year. "The year 18^,” writea Gap- 
tain Keatinue, "opened in Nimar fij 
a naeral distribution of small eakei^ 
whusb wm passed on from fillaga to 
uiUpge. Tbe4aiDebIamavare,bas 
oocumd all orer Noiibem In^ 
and haa been mken of aa barii^ 
been a ai^ mr tbe dtatoibanees 
whieb took place later ia tbe yew. 
At tba time May appeared in Mmiw, 
tbqr were eferyw i iie from 


tbe direetion of Indore. That city 
wu at tbe time afflicted witli a 
serere visitation of cholera, and 
nnmbera of inhabitants died daily. 
It was at that time understood by 
tba people in Nimar, and ia still be- 
lieved, that tbe cakes of wheat were 

S mtohed from Indore after the 
ormanoe orer them of incanta- 
8 that would ensure the pesti- 
lence acoompanyin^ them. The cakes 
did not oome straight from North 
to South, for th^ were received at 
Bujenaghur, more than half way 
between Indore and Gwalior, on tbe 
0th of Febniaiy, but had been dis- 
tributed at Miindlaiser on the lOtli 
of January. This habit of p^ng 
OB holy and unholy things ia not 
unknown at Nimar. When small- 
pox breaks out in a Tillage, a goat 
la proenred, a coooa-nut tied to 
its neck, and H is taken by the 
obowkeew to tbe first village on 
the road to Mundatta; it ia not 
allowed to enter the town, but ia 
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light upon it. Opinions still widety differ. And sU April, I8t7. 
that History can record with any certainty i% that 
the bearers of these strange misrives went from place 
to place, and that ever as thty went new excite- 
ments were engendered, and vague expectations were 
raised. 

That in all this there was something more thanPoKtiad 
mere military disaffection was manifest to Lord“*^ 
Canning; but nmther he nor his confidential ad- 
visers could clearly discern what it was. He had a 
general conception that evil-minded men, with strong 
resentments to be gratified by the ruin of the British 
Govemipent, were sending forth thrir emissaries ; but, 
with the exception of the ministers of the dethroned 
King of Oude, whom he had suspected 'from the first,* 

takea by a villager to the next * In mj mind there is no donbi 
hamlet, and so passed on without of the aetiritj, at this time, of the 
rest to its destination.** Tiiis last Oude people at Garden Reach. The 
is thi scriptorallj recorded scape- Sepoys at Barraekpoie were induced 
goat. With respect to the ehupatties, to beliefe that, if they broke away 
consult also the report of Mqor from the SngK^ hamns, they would 
Erskine, Commissioner of the Sanm obtain more lucrative service under 
and Nerbudda territories: "Solar the restored kingship of Onde. I 
back as January, 1857,” he wri^ hare before me some letter^ origi- 
"small wheaten cakes (chnpatties) nal and translated, of a Jemadar of 
were passed in a most mysterious the Thirty-foarth Regiment, whidi 
manner from village to village in contain nnmerous allusions to the 
most of the districts, and, although Future of the King*s service. Take 
all took it as a sig^ that some- ^ foUowing: "The Second Grena- 
thing was coming, nobody in the mera said, in the beginning of April, 
diviuon, 1 believe, knew what it *We will go to our homes sooner 
portended, or whence it came^ and than bite the blank ammunition.* 
it appeanui to have been little The regiments were unanimous in 
thought about except that in the Joiniiig the King of Oi|de.** "The 
money-market of Sanger it is aaid Imbimdaia of the Qnarter-Guard 
to have had some sliglit effect in said, * We have sided with the King 
bill transactions. 1 reported the of Ou^ but nothing has come m 
matter to Government at the time, it*** "Remshaee Lmhwsaid, *It 
buteven nowit is a matter of doubt would have been well for ns.* ** This 
if the sigi^ was onderstood by ^ also liaa its signilleinoe: " Sonbah- 
OM, or u it referred to the coming dar Muddeh Kbai^ Sirdar Klian, and 
rebellion, thongh audi is now the Ramshaee LaDa said, *The Fbring- 
general opinion.** . I have tlirown bee Beteedioots* (a vile term of op. 
logether in the Appendix some far- piobrinm) *are nneqnalled in tbmr 
tiier facts and faneies illustrative of mat of laith. The King of Luek- 
this interesting subject of inquiiy. now put down his arms, and the 
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AHl inr. he oodU not indhridneliie hii tuipiiGioaiL How was 
he to know, how was any Engliiiiinen, dmt op sU 
^ day long in hie honae^ and having no more living 
interaNuae wilii Ihe peoj^ than th^ were clay 
agnrei^ to know what waa paanng beneath the anr- 
Cm of Native aoeiety ? If anytl^ were learnt at 
that time to throw light npon the aouroea of the 
great eventa tiiat were to hajqpen, it waa by mereat 
accident^ and the fall force ^ toe revelation waa 
rardy diKemible at toe time. It waa remembered 
afimwarda tiiat^ in toe early part ci thia year, one 
man, a Mahratto by race, a Brahmin by caate, of 
whom aometiung haa.a]rea^ bemi recorded in thia 
narrative, waa «biqp]ayin|^ in hie movementa, an un- 
wcmted activity, whito created aorpriae, but acarcely 
aronaed aoi^icion. Thia man waa Dundoo Punt, 
commonly Imown aa the Nana Sahib^ oi Bhitoor — 
toe adopted aon of the Pdahwah, Badjee Bao. • He 
was not . i^ven to distant jonmt^ga; indeed, he 
waa addmn seen beyond the limits hk own estate. 
But in the early months of 1857, having visited 
V Ca^e^ he made a jonmqr to Ddhi, and, a little 
later in the year, pi^ a visit to Lucknow. It was 
m the middle of April that he started on this last 
joum^. On the 17to of that month, Mr. Norland, 
tool one of the Judges, who toortly after toe 
Pdahwal^’s death 1^ been Commiad<mer at Bhitoor, 
and who had endeavoured to rescue from resumption 
a port of hia penaioD, paid a visit to the Nana at that 

O unamni Iwra gnaa Ito w il- Geaanl Bmow. w tbs 

lomaat. We adneed the law to ee iw eeai id awB teOmenMiwiit, nid 
eat deva hie me. Ihe teeaefatr thek ueet aae **mMh awthod in 
of the Goremeet ii eaibeBtd.** hb eeppoaed eadaBM aad added, 
Oohaal Whaler laid ttat the viilcr that ^meh wpoitut Momatka 
efthaaa fatten aimand to he *af^ oa the whole eeaae eed eeljeet of 
faeM ia the heo£” It win be ie> thfa iwuwiiedCeitridgeMetiiiir wight 
nadtoed that Oe Nathe afleer ba alntd fimUab^-JKKamv* 
who neotled tbe eaorieg anenae wMadRaw. 
of Tdkn waa afan aaid to be oa^ 



phoe. TheirflyMiwwilnum Agent, Arim-oolhh Kha^. 
who had plea^ Ui oainie in Enj^and, waa ariA 
Dan^M wban the En(^ gentians waa aw* 
Bomioedl, and tkey talked fi^y together, ai frienda 
talk^ BO ao^jiidon <m the one ude^ and no appeanaoeef 
anything nnwonted OB the other. All waa outward^ 
■noodi and arnOing. The ICahratta waa aa proltaoe 
aa ever in hii eaproeiioni of reepeet add eateem; and 
when Moitaid took hia dqMrtnre^ the hrother «t 
Dnndoo Pnnt told him that the Nana pupoaed to 
retain the rkit of the Sahib next day at Cawnpoie. 
The next day happened to be Sunday, and ICoriand 
waa 01^000% ther^re^ to decline the nnt; bat the 
Nana Sidiib went to Cawnpore^ and again rent Baba 
Bhnt to the Eng^ gentleman to propoae an iBta>> 
view. What he oidh^ to say to &e man who bad 
been kbd to him wiU now never be known, for 
Iforiand dedined the meetini^ on the plea that it 
waa the Sabbath, and expreaaed regret that the 
Nana Sahib ahoidd have made the joamey to no 
puxpoae. To this the Brahmin replied, that hia 
brodier was <m his way to Ladmow to visit <me 
nt the Newaba. There was something in all thia 
strange and surprising. An En^^ noUeman, in 
the coarse of three or (bur months, mig^t vint all 
the diief dries of Eorope without any one taking 
heed of the occnnenoe. Bat the noUlity'of India 
are little pven to travdling ; and the Nana Sahib 
had rarely gone beyond &e limits of Blutomr.* 


CWnpoia te tba nhm whkh ducfadfiatr 


* A. SUMBik itrtrawl bia 1 
kwNr. biM atSa ari MMMilr 

MBtiiL It it tlM btlief tStI Iht 

Niat Sthib wm ft twt rtb to bt 
MMttOnnpora ikncoraMiw 
w tbt Mail. tA af Mr 

tbt ItNoaM mUntoof dw ohM. 
Bet tbttiWb k. he ' 


Mdnead bit adoptiM Bdjae 
Bat, ta atehev it mmtif, that • 
aalata «ai Mt sinaa ta biB aa 


aoa w aa ia l i f 1 
« tft -NaM' 


baova ia Oiwapaia 


Paat. bat Maaa Ntaaia M <ba 
" aoa af tba aa.naUniMrb 
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A]wi4i8BF. Thal^ wHihin so short a time^ he dionld main thesv 
^ tiiree joum^ ^ a fiust to ezdte speculation hat 
he aras held to be a quiet, inoffontive person, good 
natured, perhaps somewhat doll, and manifestly not 
of that kind of humani^ of which conspiratoia are 
n^de, so no political significance was attached to the 
&ct What likelihood was there, at that time, that sudi 
a man as Dundoo Punt, heavy and semningly impas* 
tiv^ who had for some years quietly accepted his po* 
sition, and during that time done many acts of kind* 
ness and hospitality to the English gentlemen, should 
suddenly become a plotter against the State ? Had 
any one then said that it behoved the Government to 
mark the movements of that man, he would have 
been laughed to scorn as an alarmist. We never 
know in India how many are the waiters and the 
watchers; we never know at what moment our 
enemies, duggish in their hatreds as in all dse, may 
exact the payment of old scores which we have thought 
were long ago forgotten. 

y So Dundoo Punt, Nana Sahib, passed on, about 
some butiness known to himself, utterly unknown to 
European functionaries, to Calpee, on the banks of 
the Jumna, to the great imperial dty of Delhi, and 
to Lucknow, the capital of Oude. In the last of 
these places^ when the Nana arrived, Henry Law- 
rence was diligently, with his whole good heart, 
striving to make right all that had gone wrong 
during the time of his predecessor. But again the 
handwriting on the wall traced those fiital words^ 
" Too late.” If he had but gone to Lucknow when 
he had first offered to go, how different would all 
have bemil It was on the 18th of A^ril that the 
Nana Sahib started on his joumqr to Lucknow. On 

b^lidarlUinehiinder Punt, who, after familiaritj with manj of tho prin- 
luh impter's deaib, rcsidea at Cawn- eipal European retidento. 
pore, and waa on terms of social 
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that day Heniy Lawrence wrote a long letter to the April, iss7. 
Govembr-General, telling him that he had discerned 
rigna of dangerous coalitions between the regular 
Sepoy re^ments, the Irregulars taken into our service 
from the old Oude Army, and the men of the Police 
battalions ; symptoms also of intrigues on foot among 
some of Ae chief people of the city. There were 
many elements of trouble ; and now they were be* 
ginning to develop theiuselves in a manner signifi- 
cant of a general outburst of popular discontent. 

“This city,” wrote Henry Lawrence .on that 18 th of 
April, “ is said to contain some six or seven hundred 
thousand* souls, and does certainly contain many 
thousands (twenty thousand, I w^ told yesterday) of 
dbbanded soldiers, and of hungry, nay starving, de- 
pendents of the late Government This very morn- 
ing a dod was thrown at Mr. Ommaney (the Judicial 
Gommiasioner), and another struck Major Anderson 
(Chief Engineer) whilst in a buggy with myself. 

. . The improvements in the city here go on 

very fii^t — ^too fast and too roughly. Much discon- 
tent Has been caused by demolition of buildings, and 
still more by threats of further similar measures; 
also regarding the seizure pf reli^ous and other 
edifices, and plots of ground, as Huzool or Govern- 
ment properly. I have visited many of these places 
and pacified parties, and prohibited any seizure or 
demolition without competent authority. The Re- 
venue measures, though not as sweej^g as repre- 
sented by the writer whose letter your Lordship sent 
me, have bemi unsatisfoctoiy. The Talookhdars have, 

I fear, been hardly dealt with ; at least, in the Fyza- 
bod diviuon some have lost half their villages, some 
liave lost all.” Such stated here, in the hurried out- 
line of a letter from the spot, to be dwelt upon more 
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April, 1857. in dettul hereafter, was the common affiurs which, 
Lucknow, q£ Ijie I7ana Sahib found in 

Lucknow. He could have scarcely wished for any 
4)etter materials from which to erect an edifice of re> 
hellion. 

By this Dundoo Punt, Nana Sahib— by all who 
were festering with resentments against the En^ish 
and malignantly biding their time, the annexation of 
Oude had been welcomed as a material aid to the 
success of their machinations. It was no sudden 
thought, bom of the accident of the greased car* 
tridges, that took the disappointed Brahmin and his 
Mahomedan friend to Lucknow in the spring of this 
year of trouble. For months, for years indeed, ever 
since the failure of the mission to England had been 
apparent, they had been quietly spreading their net- 
work of intrigue all over the country. From one 
native Court to another native Court, firom onb ex- 
tremity to another of the great continent of India, the 
agents of the Nana Sahib had passed with overtures 
and invitations, discreetly, perhaps mysteriously, 
Vorded, to Princes and Chiefe of different races and 
religions, but most hopeftilly of all to the Mahrattas. 
At the three great Ma^ratta families, the families of 
the Rajah of Sattarah; of the Peishwah, of the 
Boonsla, Lord Efalhousic had struck deadly Uows. 
In the Southern Mahratta country, indeed, it seemed 
that Princes and Nobles were alilm ripe for reb^on. 
It was a significant fact that the agents of the great 
Sattarah and Poona families had been dmng thdr 
master’s work in England about the same time, that 
both had returned to India rank rebels, and that the 
first year of Lord Canning’s administration found 
Rungb-Bapojee as active for eidl in the South as 
Azim-oollah was in the North ; both able and umaru- 
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paloas men, and hating the Eng^itii mih a deadlier April. ui7. 
hatred (ot the very kindnew that had been shown 
them. Bat it was not until the crown had been set 
upon the annexations of Lord Dalhouaie by the 
sdzure of Oud^ that tiie Nana Sahib and his accom- 
plices saw mudi prospect of sucoess. That event was 
the taming-point of thdr mueer of intrigue. What 
had before been difficult was now made easy by thb 
last act of Enjpish usurpation. Not only were the 
ministers of the King of Oude tampering with the 
troops at the Presidency, and sowing dangerous Hea 
broad-cast oyet the length and breadth of the land, 
but Bucfap was the impression made by the last of 
our annexations, that men asked each other who was 
safe, and what use was there in fiddly, when so 
tiuthful a Mend and ally as the King of Oude was 
stripped of his dominions by the Government whom 
he had aided in its need. It is said that Princes and 
Chieffi, who had hdu bock, then came forward, and 
that the Nana Sahib began to receive answers to his 
appeals.* But whatsoever may have been its effect in 

* Bv thoM wlo ifiBilly n- 18B8. Aftar (pi^alirtorniMnwi 

jeek NaiiTe widituodg all tiiia maj priaoea and ehiefi whom the Nann 
Va regarded aa iMdliug hadaddieiaedLtliiaBiaaaaid: "Hie 

ataotial aanniae. Baft tlieie la no- Nana wrote allnkerrali^ two or tluee 
thing m mj mind more elearlj aab- moatha wefkma to thoanneiatina of 
atantiated thanthocompliei^of the Oude. Bat at Aral liegolnoaii- 
Naaa Sahib in wide-spread intrigiiea awera. Nfdmdjhadanj After 
before the ontbreak of the mating, the anneaatkui he wrote still dmii^ 

The oonearrent testimony ol wit- and then the Soakars of Lnekaow 
nesses eiamhied in parts of the jmned in hia riewn. Mann Sh^ 
eonntiy wid^ distant from eaeh who is the CInef of the Phorfaeah^ or 
other Ukes this story altogether out Poordnaea^ joined. Theist^8s|Km 
of therwkmsoftheoonieotnral. 1 b^gim to niake ligMs Cpians) aam^g 
speak omy of the hroad fimt itaell themselTea^ and the Lmoow Son* 

With regm to the statement in the kars supported them. Until Onde 
•ieitp that the machinations of the was anneicd, Nana Sahib did not^ 

Nana Sahib were maeh assisted by answers from any one; hat whn 
the annexation ofOud^I giro the foi- that oeenned, many began to take 
lowing, fmaUm seftef, mm the evi- oonrage and to answer him. The 
denes or a Mattfo emissaiy detained plot among the Sepcqfs drat took 
and snaininedia Mysore, in Jannaiy, plaoe— the d i seo nt en t abont the 

2p2 
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April, 18S7. remote places, it cannot be qneslioiied that in the 
V condition of Oude itself after annexation there was 
that which most have gladdened the heart of every 
plotter against the State. Such men as Itandoo Punt 
and Azim-ooUah Khan could not pass through the 
streets of Lucknow without clearly semng what was 
coming. What they saw and what th^ heard, 
indeed, pleased them so greatly, that th^ assumed a 
bold and swaggering demeanour, which attracted the 
attention of the EngUsh functionaries to whom th^ 
tvere introduced. For they made no secret of thdr 
visit; but went about openly in the public streets, 
with numerous attendants, and even sought the pre- 
sence of the Commisnoner. The Nana said that he 
had come only to see the mghts of Lucknow; ao 
Henry Lawrence received him kindly, and ordered 
every attention to be diown to him by the authorities 
of the city. But his sojourn in Ln<^ow was brie^ 
and his departure sudden. He Vent without taking 
leave of the English functionaries, saying that busi- 
V, ness required his presence at Cawnpore. 
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CHAPTER m 

m MORB ov x&T— SBMiBUi MrBfn or AftAiw— ma ot rmiM 
AT Tn uru Biitet— m mm noBK n oin»— m ufou ai 
muoT— TBi nnuia ot buu— lOAiraa or bobb cabbibo— tbb 
OAU. BOB SBOCOOia. 

< 

Tbdb month of May, with its fiery heat and ^are^ 
and its arid dusteharged winds, found Lord Can- 
ning in Calcutta watching eagerly, but hopefully, the 
progress of events, and the rigns and eymptoms of 
the . excitement engendered in men’s minds by the 
great lie which had been so inndiously propagated 
among them. From the multitude of conflicting 
statements and opinions which reached him from dif- 
ferent quarters^ it was difficult to extract the teuth; 
but taking a comprdiennve view of all that was 
manifest to him, from the ]dains of Bengal to the 
hills of dSe Hinudayah, he could not discern in those 
first days of May that the dou/^ were gathering 
around him denser and blacker thin before. If there 
were any diange^ indeed, it was rather a change fiir 
the brighter and the better. At Barradqiore there 
had bem no more overt acts of mutiny. The Native 
reginients were doing their duty, scffienly perhaps^ 
but still quietly. At Dum-Dum the detachmrata in 
the Rifle dep6t, under the new system o£ drill, were 
proceeding to ball practice without any viable dgna 
discontent It was hoped, indeed, that the troops in 
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Jliv, 1887. the immediate neighbouihood of Calcutta yren yield- 
ing to the explanations and assuranoes whieh had 
been given to them, and slowly letuming to reason. 
At the Rifle depdts also in the Upper Country the 
chill was quietly proceeding. At Sealkot^ the detach- 
ments from the Native regiments in the Punjab, 
Regular and Irregular, were firing the new pieces 
without a murmur. Sir John Lawrence went to 
that station, at the bei^ning of the month, “ to see* 
the new School of Mi^etry, as well as to judge with 
respect to the feding among the Sep<^;” and he 
wrote to Lord Canning that were “ highly pleased 
with the new musket, and quite ready to tidopt it. 
They already perceive how great an advanta^ it 
will give tiiem in mountain war&re.” The officers 
assured him that no bad feeling had been shown, and 
he himself “ could percdve no hesitation or reluctance 
on the part of any of the Sepoys.”* From Umb&llah, 
Genorad Barnard wrote on the flrftt day of the month, 
that he had reported to Head-Quarters that so for 
firom any insubordinate feeling existing at that place, 
^he had reason to be satisfied with the patience, zeal, 
and activity that the mmi had shown bn the severe 
nig^t-pidmt work necesritated by the incendiary 
fi^ ** I have no reason,” he added, “ to accuse the 
Sqioy qf canring these fires— no overt act has been 
dicit^ and no instance of insubordination has oc- 
curred. ‘The musket practice has been resumed with 
^[parent good irill and zeaL I have frequently at- 
tended it myself and I will answer for it that no ill 
feeling exiatB in these detachments.*^ 

Tima it was that, in the first days of May, there 

* Bir loha Lawiowe to Lnd f Sir H. Boand to Lord Cw- 

CNMriftll^4,1867.-Je8'.a»7». Bias^ Vin 1. 18S7.-JfiK 
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WM aiqparait to die qres of the Goyemor-General U67. 
eomelilbtog like a lull; and it seemed that at the Kfie 
depdts^ iHiich were the gteat central points of danger, 
die difficulty had been dded over. From Meerut, 
to(^ no fresh tidings of disturbance came. The meh 
of the Third Cavalry were being tried by Court- 
martial; and it did not appear that any of thdr 
comrades were about to follow their insubordinate, 
example. There were circumstances that rendered 
it probable that the motives which had driven tiiese 
men into mutiny were altogether of an exceptional 
character. So Lord Canning, in the early part of 
this month of May, was able to direct his thoughts 
to all parts of the country, and to fix them on many 
topics of Indian government and administration, 
as calmly and as philosophically as in the quietest 
of times. He was corresponding with Lord Elphin- 
stoite on the subject of the Treaty with Persia and 
the Ei^enaes of tod War ; with Lieutenant-Governor 
Colrin on Education Grants and Female Schools, and 
the Ddhi Succesuon — ^little thinking how that last 
question would soon settle itself ; with Major David- 
son, the Bemdent at Hyderabad, about toe recogni- 
tion of i^sucoesBor to the Nizam (his Highness being 
nig^ unto death from a surfeit of prawns) ; with Sir 
Ridunond Shakespear, Resident at Baroda, on the 
Unances the Guicowar ; and with Colonel' Durand, 
the Governor-General’s Agent at Indore, about toe 
large amount of Native deposits in toe Residen<y 
Treasury. Indeed, toe current business of Govmi- 
ment was but little interrupted. There was no fear 
in Government House. 

But^ although at this time the Governor-General 
was toeerful and hopeful, and believed that toe 
clouds of trouble would soon, by God’s providence, 
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lIVi 1817. be diapened, he.bad sume especial canseb oc aiodefy. 
The dawn of tbe month of May found the Thirfy- 
^ fourth B^iment at Bamu^pore. still awuting its 
sentence. The Jemadar of the Quarter-Guard, Issuree 
!Pandy, had been hanged on &e 22nd of April, in 
the presence of all the troops, at Barrackpore. He 
had confessed his guilt on the s(»ffold, and with his 
last breath had exhorted his comrades to be warned 
by - his example.* It was believed that this public 
execution of a commissioned <^cer would have a 
salutary effect upon the whole Native Army. But 
the punishment of one man, though that pimishmmit 
were death, could not wipe out the offenc 3 of the 
r^ment, or vindicate the authority of the Govern, 
ment. The great defect of Lord Canning, as a rulitf 
in troubled times, wu an excess of conscientiousness. 
The processes by which he arrived at a resolution 
were slow, because at every stage some scruple of 
honesty arose to impede and obsthict his conclusions. 
On the Kore both of justice and of policy he doubted 
whether the prompt disbandment of the Thirty- 
sfourth would be right. It was certain that some 
companies were true to their colours, and he did not 
clearly see that all the rest were faithless. He had 
caused a searching inquiry to be made into the con- 
dition of the .regiment, and he had hoped, up to the 
end of the third week of April, timt aU tbe require- 


* There were manj erroneous in this wretched manner, or bo mi^ 

versions at the time of Issnree receive the same pnnishiMi.** This 
Pandjf’s speech from the scaffold, is pven on the authoriij of Golonel 
Tbe words which he uttered, lite- Mitchell of the Nineteenth, who 
rally translated, were these : Listen, brought the jprisoner from the 
Benaadnr Sepoys. In sncli a manner ter-Guard of the Fifty-third to the 
do not let any 4)he act ! I have be- foot of the gallows, and whose own 
haved in such a rascally way to the impressions were confirmed by the 
Government, that I am about to re- three orderlies who aooompanicd 
ceive iiiy just punishment. There- him. 
furo, let no Bciiaudur Se]>oy behave 
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ments of ihe eaae might be Mtufied by the dkmiaBal Wv, iMf 
of some of the mote patent offender But the weight 
of military authority was stron^y in &vour of dis* 
bandment. General Hearsey, at Barrackpore^ was 
fully convinced that no measure short of riiis would 
produce the derired eflect; and General Anson. wrote 
earnestly from Simlah urging the expediency of such 
a course. The whole question was fuUy and anxiously 
discussed in Goundl; and at last, on the 30th- of 
April, Lord Canning recorded a minute declaratory 
of his opinion that no penalty less general than dii^ 
bandment ** would meet the exigencies of the case, 
or be effectual as an example.” But even then there 
were doubts with respect to the men who were to be 
exempted from punishment, and not until the 4th of 
May was the discussion exhausted* and the order 
^ven for the disbandment of the raiment* 

Two days afterwards, in the presence of all theDv’ndmeiit 
troops at Barrackpore, of the detachments from Dum- 
Dum, and of the Eighty-fourth (Queen's) from Chin- 
surah, the seven companies of the Thirty-fourth, who 
had witnessed the great outrage of the 29th of March, 
were drawn up, before the sun had risen, to receive 
their sentence. There was to be no mitigation of 
their punishment, as in the case of the Nineteenth ; 
so when thty laid down' thdr arms, the uniforms 
which they had disgraced were stripped from their 
backs, and they were nuuched out of cigatonments 
under an escort of Europeans. And thus a second 
time the number of the guilty Thirty-fourth was 
erased from the Army List; and five hundred more 

* It is espeoialij to bo noted that ohonld bo exempted, as a faithfdl 
a Question arose as to whether the senrant, or, on account of later reve- 
Jemadar of the Mint-Guard, who laiioiu, oondemned as a traitor. The 
hml anprebended the men of the decision was ultimately in his laToar. 

Secoua Grenadiers (ealr, page 630), 
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Mkv,llir. toparilB nm, p ri ndgdl^ Brahmini tiid Ri^^woti^ 
wen ioHt adiift iqpon die woild.to. woilc oot^thor 
ewn Bchemei of Teogeenoe. 

(Ml, Le the quarter to eribidi a large namber of them 
mde thdr way aa the Nineteenth had made their 
way befine them~4a Onde^ the ngne of i^praaching 
trouble increaaed. To no plaoe^ fitom <me end of 
India to another, did the mind of the Goyemor- 
Gamal, in thia onjimctaie^ torn, with more painful 
interest, than to this newly-enillKed province, the 
nuieeiy of the Bengal Army. Henry Lawrence’s 
letters to the Governor-General were wholly silent 
on the subject of the Nana’s visit to Lucknow. But 
they spoke much that pressed heavily on his 
mind. Recogninng so many causes of popular duh 
content in Oude, and knowing wdl how large a poiv 
don of the Native Army was drawn fimn ^t pro- 
vince he could noe at such a time, regard wit^ut 
much anxiety the demeanour of the Sepoys around 
him. There was one r^ment at Lucknow, whose 
conduct slthbug^ it h^ beoi betrayed into no 
'Overt act of insulxudination, was of a sus[dciou8, 
almost of a threatening, character, and it seemed 
desirable that it should be removed from the pro- 
vince. Iliere was no ^oubt that some the 
duef peo^ of dm city were tampering with its 
all^[iaaoS; and mudi danger might therefore be 
- awted if it could be removed to anodmr station 
beyond the limits the province. Hie suggestion 
was made, and Oanning rei^onded to it^ ^ving full 
authority to Henry Lawrence to move the tainted 
raiment to Meorut " Let the Commander-in-Chief 
know,” wrote the Govemor^General, “if you find it 
necessary to send it away ; but do not wait fi^r any 
further authori^. . If you have regiments* 
that are really u n tr us tw o rthy, there must be no deli- 
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. iMUnF.” Bat befitte the liBttsr MHM^ioii* jftR Mkfo- ' 

ii||f^.|!iopdMl>']iad uriTed, Henry l4nmiioe luid^^ 
Ihooi^'k^ eod deqply abodt the reenha ot eodi • 

■MMittet on the of* May he motato Iioid 

‘wymg; "Unquestionably we dioall &el 
■ h ett e r-widiont dM For(y<eighth, but I-do not ftel 
tioiiftlent that the feeling in the odier zegnaenti « 
materially better ; and there la little doabt that the 
Forly^ei^th wonld not be improved a move^ 
whidi is an impOTfeat p<rat of oonrideration in dm 
j^reaent general condition of the Army.** He waa 
rig^t ; the removal of a single' raiment oonld not 
benefit Onde, bat it might do injury daewhere by 
tainting other parte of the Army. 

That other <^p<mente of me Onde feroe wereifaiiniitet 
eqnaUy diaaffected waa presently apparent On the £**”**• 
2nd of May, Oaptain Oam^e, who was Magistrate 
o£.tiie city of Lucknow, and who had the superih. 
tendenoe ^ the ^lice— « man, described by his im- 
mediate superior as "prudent and active^ thougii so 
qdet in mannei^ and implicitly to be rdied upon** 

-Hepwted to Henry Lawrence that there had been 
a strong dmnonstration against the cartridges in the 
Seventh Bigjanent of Oude Irregulars. At first he 
was fein to bdieve that the story mi^t be ezagge. 
rated ; but there was soon undieatiable evidence 'that 
it was only too true. The r^ment, whidi had been 
in the Kiqgfs service^ was posted at a distance of 
some seven jmksfipom Lucknow. A fortni^t before 
&e recruits oi the r^^mmit had commenced practice 
with ball-cartridge, and had done their duty without 
any manifestatums ct discontent. But by ^ end of 
the month it was dear that the great fear, which was 
travelling about the country, had taken possession of 
thdr minda^ and that they were on the very verge of 
revolt Whether they 1^ been wrought upem by 
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emlairiM ftom the dty, or whether any of the dii^ 
;! bended men of the Nineteenth had, dua.tii^ 

found th^ way to Luokhow, ia matter only of oon> 
jeetore;* but as the month . May dawned i^on 
them, ^y were ripe for rebellion— not only them* 
sehea pr^ared to resiet, but Mger to indte othma to 
reaistaaoe. Th^ had written a letter to the men of 
the Forty<rij^th, urging them to rim for 'their idi* 
ipon ; and no soothing explanations from timir of- 
loers could induce them to shake oflP the mistrust 
which had fostened upon them. On the second day 
of the month the Brigadier rode out with his Staff 
to the lines of the Seventh, and found them “as 
obstinate as possible with rc^^ to the oartri^^**f 
Returning at nightfall to Lucknow, he wrote at <moe 
to Lawrence, tl^g him the state of the r^^mt, 
and adding, “I think myself that this aflUr has 
u*;! been a long time brewing.** The next morhisg{ 
brott^t wito it no consolation. The Seventh were 
in a worse state than before. Th^ had been sullen 
and obstinate <m the preceding day. Now in a state 

'' * It has bwBitated tbit both tiM Lord OMmina who^ in • nimte 
y h wto fth ind TUrty-fowrth weio written on the 10th of Me*, leid: 
etatkaad at Lndinow at the time of “It appeare that the reriM in> 
aaneiatkni anditwttbelieTedtbat atmetioni for the platoon eiateiae^ 
thagr wore there drat infeeted with* b; wbidi thebitiiinof the oaitridge 
rebellion. Hearj Lew^enoe wrote ' ia diapemed with, had not.eone into 
that ha had aaeeilained tIuS in the operation at Luoknow. Kariana* 
Ninataenth Own 'wnat hare bm tmi of thia abouid be aalM.'* Bat 
nee^ aeren bandied Oode men. the time for esiiIattSm waa paat 
tua tiaw^ the; bad moatl; found It waa aaoertaiiwi^'howerer, that 
their wtj baek to tlirir natire pro- the new drill inatragioiia wen aent 
rinea. to the Oode Inennr foroe in the 

t The otMal report aaid that ndddle of ApriL 
the iMiawat “nfoaad to bite the ) So diflleult ia the atlainnwiit of 
eaitiifiea when ordered b; ita own peneot aeeuian in an hiatorioal na^ 
ofleain and again b; the Brinriier.'* ntira^thateranllr.Gabhiaa^whoae 
Bow It happened that, titer the workonthellatbiieaofOndeiBthe 
ahai^ fatiMiieed into tno drill, the beet and eafoit antboritjr entmt, 
Sapm at Lneknow wen ordered to npethattheaeorenla, whwh bo wit- 
bite the' aartridn at ell, it iiimpQe> neatedliimael( happened on Snndur, 
aibie to app.^iliit dm not aaoepe the 10th of Ibj 
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0^ ftr tfah exdtemeiii, viole&V d^perite^ tiny n-i 
samed a menadng ^tude^ and talked opoity of 
mnrdering thdr offloon. It was obvioua that a efUa 
waa approadimg, and that no time waa to be loat; 
80 Henry Lawrence, iHien he heard that the re|^< 
ment waa in thia de^t and dangerona atate^ deter* 
mined at once to diaarm, and, if renated, to deatroy 
it On that evening he moved up an overwhdming ' 
force of all arma to toe parade-ground of the Sevento. 
The day waa for'apent when he commenced toe 
nittroliu ** It waa a tiddiah matter,*’ he wrote to Mr. 
Colvin, “taking the Forty-eighth down on Sunday 
night; but I thought that toey were aafer in our 
company than bdbind in cantonmcnta. We had to 
paaa for two mHea through the city; indeed, Her 
Mige8ty*8 Thirty-aecond had four milto of it I there- 
fore heutated aa to moving after; but toe moon waa 
in'Ita third quarter ; and toe first blow ia everytomg. 
So off we started; and concentrated firom four 
pdnta^ accomplishing the seven miles in about three 
houra.*** 

The moon had riaen, bright in an undouded 
on that Sabbath evening, when Henry Lawrence^ 
accompanied by his Staff, appeared with toe Brigade 
befisre toe Lines of the I^Venth. The regiment waa 
drawn up on parade, in a state of vague uncertain^ 
and bewilderment, not knowing what would come ^ 
this strange nocturnal assembly. But when they 
saw toe Europeans, the Cavalry and the gun% taking 
ground in thdr ^nt and on toeir fianks, the Native 
regiments bring so placed aa to destroy all hope of 
torir aiding their comrades, toe mutineers knew timt 
torir game was ujs and that there would be death in 

* Sr Henr? Lawnaoe to Mr. Odrto, Lukwnr, Mar t, ISSf.— 
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IMF. finrdier iCBStaQoe. Wbat mij^t ihtn hsve happened 
V if tlw oonne of events had not been detemuncid hy 
an aoddent) cannot he diatandfy dedaxei The nw* 
tinooB i^^ent had obeyed the word of oommand, 
aaSl Mnne of the men had cx p rc w c d contrition ; bnt 
it happened that» by some mistake^ an artilleiynMn 
lighted a port-&u The gnna were pdnted towards 
the mutineers, and though Lawrence and his Staff 
were posted between them and the Arlallery,' and 
would probably have been swept away the first 
round, the Sepoys of the gnil^ raiment believed 
that &e battery was about to open upon them. A 
panic then seized the SeventL hirst one man, thm 
another, broke seway from his comrades and fled, 
throwing down his arms as he went in the over- 
whdming consternation of the moment; and pre* 
sently great gaps appeared in the line^ and (mly a 
remnant of &e rc^ment was left to obey the ordsrs 
at the English officer. To these men, whilst the 
Cavalry went in pursuit of the fugitives^ Henry Law- 
''^oe i^e up ; and as they broke into exdamations 
of ^'Jye Coompanee Behaudur Eol” — “Victory to 
the great Lord Company T— ordered them to lay 
down thdr arms, and to strip off thdr accoutrements. 
They obeyed wiAout hesil^tion ; and, an hour after 
midnight , the Brigade had returned to Lucknow, 
carrying with it all the arms of the Seventh, and 
escorting, under guards of the same force, the men 
who had so lately borne them. In the critical state 
of the other Native re^ments^ it was not thought 
wise to divide the Europeans. 

Next day Henry Lawrence wrote to the Govemo^ 
Genoal, saying, “The cot^p is stated to have had 
great effect in the dty. But people go so far as to 
tell me that the For^>eighth last ni^t abused the 
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Seventh for mmung atra^, and said, that if th^iiv.1857. 
had atoody the Forly-dghth would not have fired. I 
don’t bdfieve one quarter of these r^rts.” But, al- 
though th$re is always, in seasons of great popular 
excitement avast amount exa^eration afloat, and 
Hmoy Lawrenoe, therefiwe, reodved with caution the 
stories that .were brought to him, he was not one to 
disregard the ngns of ^ times, and to dose his eyes 
to the dangers Aat were surrounding him. As time 
advanced, these dgna increased in significance. Some 
fifty of the ringleaders of the Seventh Irregulars 
had been seized and confined, and a Court of In-> 
quiry had been assembled to investigate the causes of 
the outbreak in that re^ment But little or nothing 
had been didted. As at Umballah, and other places, 
the mouths of the Sepoys were sealed. They might 
contend among themselves, but in their reticence^ 
when the Eng&h son^t to probe their discontents^ 
they acted as one man. Words were not forthcoming, 
but there was one form of expression, wdl known to 
the Native soldiery in times of trouble, to which they 
betook themsdves, as th^ had before betaken them- 
sdves elsewhore^ and thus gave utterance to the strong 
fedings within them. On the 7th of May, the Lines 
of the Forty-dghth were bdmt down. The fire com- 
menced in the hut of the Soubakdar who had given 
up the seditious letter addressed by the Sevdith Irre- 
gulars to the men of his re^^eni There could be 
no doubt that it was the work of an incendiary. On 
the following day, Lawrence vitited the scene of the 
conflagration, and found the men outwardly dvil and 
respectful in thdr demeanour, but heavy and down- 
cast at the thought of thdr loss of property. It was 
not easy to read the state of feding which then ex- 
isted in the Oude Army, so vague and varied was it ; 
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but if any man could have rightly discerned it, 
Henry Lawrence was that man. For he had fr^ in- 
tercourse with those who were most likely to its 
exponents, and had the gift, so rare among our 
odhntrymen, of inspiring confidence in the*breasts of 
the people. After much communing with others and 
with himself he came to the conclusion that the 
strongest feeling that hdd possesrion of the Sepoy's 
mind was a great fear, that this fear had bng been 
growing upon him, and that it hSd only culminated 
in his in the story of the greased cartridges.* 
Of one of these conversations a record has been left 
in Lawrence’s handwriting. It is so significant of 
the great fear that was then dominating the Anny, 
that I give the passage as it stands. “I had a con- 
versation,” he ^rot& to Lord Canning, on the 9th of 
May, “ with a Jemadar of the Oude Artilleiy for more 
than an hour, and was startled by the dogged per- 
ostence of the num, a Brahmin of about forty years 
of age, of excdlent character, in the belief that for ten 
years past Government has been engaged in measures 
for the forcible, or rather fraudulent converrion of all 
the Natives. His aigum«at was, that as such was the 
case, and tiiat as we had made our way through 
India, won Bhurtpore, Lahore, &c., by fraud, so 
might it be possiUe that we mixed bone-dust with 
the grain *sold to the Hindoos. AVhen I told him of 
our power in Europe, how the Russian war had 
quadrapled our Army in a year, and in another it 
could, if neoeasaiy, have been interminably increased, 

* Om of the oodieit iadieitiow hj the Sepojt, and vu beliered to 
of thu aluiD npeind it Lochnow, M i delioente scheme to pollute 
when in AssuUnUBaneoa m the them. Soon iftrnwds tbmhonse of 
Hospital of the Fortjr-oghth inad- the doctor was hunit to the-ground 
Tcrteatly put a phial of medieiiie to Iqr the Sepojs of his tcgimeBt. 
his lips to test it. This «w leeii 
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•ad diat in iJie nme way, in six mondu^ any re- iby. ibsk 
^ piired .namber of Europeans could be brou^t to 
and Hurt, Aerefore^ we are not at the mmy 
of die Sqpo^ k relied that he knew that we bad 
plenty men and money, but that Europeans ard 
expennve^ and that, therefore, we widied to take 
Bliidooa to sea to otmqner the world for us. On my 
leniaxking that the Sep(ty, though a good stddier on 
shore b a bad one at sea, by reason of hu poor food, 

*That b just iV was the rejoind^. ‘ You want ua 
aUto eat what you like that we maybe stronger, and 
go e v eryw h ere.* He oft^ repeated, * I tdl you what 
everybody says.* But when I replied, ‘ Foob and 
traitors may aay so, but honest and sennble m^ can- 
not ihink SO,’ he would not say that he himself did or 
did not bdiev^ but said, * I tell yoif th^ are like 
sheep ; the leading one tumbles down, and all the 
rest^n over him.* Such a'man b very dangerous. 

He has hb full Acuities, b a Brahmin, has served ns 
twenty years, knows our strength and our weakness, 
and hates ns thorong^y. It may be that he b only 
more h<Hiest than hb ndghbours, but he b hot the 
leas dangerous. On one only point did he give us 
ere^ I told him that in the year 1846, I had 
rescued a hundred and Native children, left by 
our amy in Canbul, and that instead of making them 
(%ristiana^ I had restored them to their rdations and 
M^ds. * Tes^* he replied, * I remember wdL Iwaa 
at Lahore.* On the other hand, he told me of our 
making Christiana of diildren purchased during 
fiuninea. I have qmken to many others^ of all ranks^ 
diqmg the last fbrtn^ht; most give ns credit for 
go^ intortions ; but here is a soldier of our own, 
adected far {oomotion over the heads of others^ 
holding opiniims that must make him at heart a 
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M«j. 1857. traitor.” On the same day he KTote, in a nmilar 
Btnun, to Mr. Colvin, conduding with a ngnificant 
hint to look well after the safety of the Forts in 
Upper India.* 

If these letters from the Chief Commissioner of 
Oude had been read when written, they might have 
suggested grave thoughts of impending danger; but 
when they reached their destinations^ they came only 
as commentaries upon the past^ faint and feeble as 
seen by the glaring light of terrible realities. The 
Governor-General and his colleagues in the Supreme 
Council were discussing the condnct of the mutinous 
Oude re^ment, and the measure of punishment 
which should be meted out to it. On the 10th of 
May Lord Canning and Mr. Dorin recorded minutes 
on the subject. The Governor-General declared for 
disbandment. Roused to a vigorous expression of 
opinion by this last manifestation of a growing •evil, 
the senior member of Council wR>te— and wrote well 
— “ The sooner this epidemic of mutiny is put a stop 
^ to the better. Mild measures won’t do it A sevoe 

example is wanted lam convinced that 

timely severity will be lenien<y in the long run.” 
On the same day, General Low recorded a minute; 
in which he expressed af^ opinion that “ probably the 
main body of the» regiment, in refusing to bite the 
cartridge did so refuse, not from any feding of dis- 
loyalty or disaffection towards the Government or 
their officers, but from an unfeigned and rinemre 
dread that the act of biting them would involve a 
serious injury to their caste.” On the 11th, Mr. 

* In the letter to Mr. CoWin, Sir oeal not only tint he nd aU others 
Henry Lawrence says that the Je- saw no abmrdity in jJtutgrmmi Iwwi 
madar went over all our anti- atia belif bat tliat he eomideied 
Hindoo acts of the last ten years, in- we were qoitMip to aveh a do^ge.* 
eluding Qaol-Messing, the General- — if5. 

Service Oath, &c., and did not con- 
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Gnnt and Mr. Peacock placed on record their o|^* i W. 
niona, that it might be better to wait for fuller in- 
formation before inning the final orders of Goyem- 
ment On the 12th, the office-boxes were again 
passing firom house to house; but with the papcSa 
then drcnlated, there went one, small in aiz^ scanty 
in words, but, although perhaps scarc^ aj^nedated 
at the time, of tremendous ngnificance. "It is to 
be hoped,” wrote Mr. Dorin, "that the news from 
Meerut ^ the tele^phic message from Agra in this 
box) is not true.” But it was true ; yet, with all its 
terrors, only a smaH part of the truth. 

The Mttle paper, &en, on that 12th of May, t^nwonbrnk 
yelling from house to house in the' office-bo^ 
a telegraphic message firom lieutenant-Goyemor 
Golyin, announcing to Lord Canning that the great 
military station of Meerut was in a blaze, that the 
CaTalry had risen in a body, and that evmy Euro- 
pean thqr had met had been slain by the insurgents. 

There was something terribly significant in the yeiy 
form of this message. The Government at Agra had 
received no official tidings of the events that had oc- 
curred at Meerut But a lady at the former plac^ 
who had been about to pay a visit to her firiends at 
Meerut, had received a menage from her niece, who 
was tister of the postmaster there^ warning her not 
to attempt the joumqr, as the Cavalry had risen.* 

* The fdllowiiig were the worde find neer the Linee. If mil intende 
of the message: 11. 1867.*— stertioff to-monow efeiiiiig; please 

Last night; at nine o^doek, a tele- detain ner from doing acg as the tan 
graph message was reeeiYed here bj has been pmented from leariqg the 
a ladj from m nieoei eieter of the station.* Ilo later message has ben 
postmaster at Meernt, to the follow- recei?ed, and the oommunlealkm bj 
iiig effect : *The ChiYaliy hare risen, telegram has been interrapted ; bow» 
setting fire to their own honses and not known. Anj intellmiiee whkdi 
seTenu officers* houses^ besides ha?- maj reach will be sent on imme- 
ing killed and wounded all Euro- diatdj.**— Ourmfmdnm. 
pean officers and soldieiB thej could ParlummiUrf Fttpm. 

2q2 
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ll^,Uif. Thii nai the last menage deq^tdied. Before the 
V ' authinities could send intdligenoe of what had hap- 
pened, the telegr^h'wirea wem cut by die insor* 
genti 

T towk af The newB^ therefore, whidi now readied Agra, 
***""*’ and was thence oommonicated to Calcutta, was a 
vague^ fiagmentary diameter. Scattered foctowelled 
up frem uncertain aourcea, and were paaaed m fimn 
one atation to another, anggeadve ratherthaa exj^nea- 
aive^ alwiqra indicating aomething more terriUe in the 
background than the truth actually revealed. Not 
till aome time afterwarda waa the whole truth iqppa- 
rent to the* Governor-General, and therefore not 
now do I fill up the outiinea of the atoiy. The 
week that followed the 12th of May waa a week of 
tdegrama. llie electric wirea were continually fiaah- 
ing pregnant meaaagea from North to South, and fhnn 
SouA to North. That the Sepoys at Meemt*1iad 
risen, was certain firom the first Then news came 
that th^hdd some part of the road between Meerut 
v and DelhL Then, Uttle by little, it transdred that 
the Meerut mutineers had made ^eir way in a body 
to the Impoial City, and tiiat the Ddhi r^pmmits 
had fimtemiaed with them. A message firom Agra, 
dei^atdied on the 14th, itated, on the authority a 
UUbBC ficom the King of Delhi, that the town and finrt 
and hia own person were in posseaaion the insur- 
gents; mid it was added that Fraser, the Gmnmia- 
rioner, and many other En|^ gentiemoi and ladhee^ 
had murdered. Then, at last, it became appa- 
rent that the King himself had cast in his lot with 
the inMigenti^ that the rebel standard had been 
hdsted in the palace of the Mogul, that Eng^uhmen 
and Eni^women had been ruthlcadly massacred in 
' the streets of the dty,. and that the mutiny of a fiew 
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icguDentii^ by thus ocmoentriog at Ddlii, Hm 
ning to nmiiJate a national xeb^on. 

Neirw amoe, a ooitaiy before, tiie feondatioD oi 
great Indion Empire had been laid by timoongiietil^^Q^^ 
Bengal, had each tidings as these hem Inoog^t to . 
the ooondl-chamher of the Eng^ mler. The lU^ 
dond no In^r than a man's hand, whidk had risen 
in the first month of the new year, and had been 
growing in its dennty and datkneainntil it had oyer* 
shadowed the heavens, was.now dudiarg^g its temp 
peataons tenon npon us. There was Uttie bdfore 
tiie eyes of Lord Canning but the <me nakedfinstof 
the junction of the Meerut and Delhi troops^ and the 
inodamatiicm ci the restored empire of tiie Mognd. 
With a fieeling oi wondering uiz|ety he awaited, 
aU through il^t terriMe week in May, the details 
whidi seemed as though they would never come^ and 
the explanations of aU that seemed so inexpBcdile to 
him. Moat of aU, he marvdled what our pei^ had 
been d<nn{^ or not doing in this ctmjnnetirre^ tint 
sndi a post as Delhi, scarcely equalled in'mifitaiy, 
whdfy unequalled in political importance diould thus 
in an hour have been wrested ^m their grasp. It- 
seemed incredible that with a regiment of British 
Cavalry at Meerut, and th^ largest bod^ of ArtiBety 
in the country gathered there at its head-quarten^ 
such a catastrophe as this should have occurt^. Was 
there no one, he asked, to do with the Carabmeers 
and the Horse Artillery what 6illeq;>ie, half a oentuiy 
befirne had done^ with his Dragoi^ and gsDopoy 
guns? But if sudi were the rendt in plaeas where 
our Eng^ officers had Cavalry and Aitflaiy to dd 
them, how would it fine with them at atatkoa where 
he^ was to be had? There wasi no hcpe 
ii^*^ihat the confiagration would not spread firam 
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lbr.1817. cantMunent to eantonment; no hq[ie now that the 
whde oonntry would not soon be in a blase. 

So Canning arose, and with bis stiU, cdm 
oonfranted the dire calamity. A braver heart than 
hft never beat in a human breast Happy was it for 
the nation that in him, to whom its h<monr was con* 
fided in that conjunct^ there was a resolute man- 
hood of the finest enduring temper. Many 
thou^^tB pressed upon him, but dominant over aU 
was a strong sense of the paramount duty of main- 
taining before all men-aaerene aqpect and aoonfident 
demeanour. There was great work to be done^ 
nothing less than the salvation of an empire ; and 
with a solemn sense of his responsibility, he f^ed 
himadf up for the conflict knowing in how great 
a measure the deliverance of his countrymen de- 
pended, under God’s good providence, upon their 
ftith in his constancy and courage. He saw deariy 
that theire was a tremendous danger, and he knew 
that the resources immediatdy at ^ command were 
wholly insuffident to enable him to cope with it; 
but evmi those who were nearest to his person never 
saw him quail for a moment circulated the 
means and appliances defence that could at once 
be brouj^t into action, and those whidi might be 
sumnumed fimn a distance. 

It was no time for lamentation ; dsehe mi^t have 
lamented ‘that India, ly a series of adverse drcute- 
stanoet had beos so stripped European troops that 
now the whole country, with the exception of the 
fitontier province of the ^^llgalt was lying naked and 
defonod^ without means raising any barriers of 
Fonstenoe the flood of rd>e]lion that was 

pomlng over ffindostan. He had lifted up his vdce 
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of Eng^d, 1^ giving to India either too much Maj.issr. 
or too^Utde of its n^hood, to sacrifice the interests 
of the dependmu^.* He had rented, only a Uttle 
time before an attempt to carry off some of the few 
Enj^idi Foments at hb dbposal, to take a part in 
certain military operations agunst the Government 
<ff China, with which Indb had no concern. It had 
ooet him much to send so many regiments to Perna; 
but that was a caU to which he had been bound to 
respond, and hapjnfy now the emergency was past 
All that he had said by way of warning had been 
more titan verified by the event; but it was a time 
for looting forward, not for looking* back, so he 
began to reckon up hb available succours, and forth- 
with to summon them to the capital. 

In the midst of all hb tribulation there were some 
sources of unspeakable comfort. Whibt the clouds 
were thickening above him, before the great out- 
burst, he had leaiut with joy and gratitude that the 
war with Persia had been brought to a dose. Outrsm 
had done hb work rapidly and wdL I cannot now 
pause to speak of hb successes. What he did on the 
diores of the Persian Gulf must be narrated in an- 
other place. It b enough to say that Persia, alarmed 
by our demonstrations on the coast, and anticipating 
an advance into the interior of the country, thought 
tiiat negotiation was better than war, acceded to our 
ddman^ and conduded, at Paris, a treaty with the 
Bfitiah Govemmmit. The expedition which bad gone 

* "Hw iat— of he hero for the purpoie mee^ 

«ialeoBiiptilMn^*'doMtilwa|s eiijeneiei diewbere. Suehtdiiu- 
■oko ttosMlmt howl is Uaglmd, nntioD wu made in 1864 he with- 
whin ottv impoitant aatten are holding two legimenta whieh hare 
mmoat; and I am oMioaed to not ;et been given, altbooi^ aix 
ynteig into the handa of the Go- remmenta have been lent oat of 
vcnm«t at beam an inenaied Indin to Fenia.”— JKSl fl i t r mnad 
power todiawnMi oar main atiengtb tuet lari OamA^. 
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May. ISQT. fordi from Bombay, was, therefore^ Tetanibg to that 
Pre^eiuy; and a word from the 6ovemo»>Geiie> 
' ral would summon it, as fast as steam could bring 
it, to his aid. This was his first thoq^^ when 
tile srizure of Delhi confirmed all his w<n8t ap|^ 
benrions of the perilous want of European troopa 
Then, firom these Persian succours, he turned with joy 
and gratitude not less profound, to the thou^t tiu^ 
Enghsh troops were qieeding to China ; that the 
arrogance and insolence of the Chinese Goveniment 
haying provoked our chastisement, an expedition had 
been fitted out under the conduct of a cavil and a 
militaiy chief, and was then, perhaps^ at tiie very 
point of its journey at which it might most readity 
be wrested from its ori^al purpose^ and diverted 
into another and more necessitous channd. Ri^tiy 
taking the measure of the two exigencies, and nev» 
doubting for a moment what the great interesOf of 
the nation demanded in that dmjuncture, he pre- 
sently determined to call these troops to his aid. The 
chastisement of China could wait; the salvation of 
\India could not;* ** and so he resolved, even at the 
risk of frustrating tiie cherished designs of the Go- 
vernment in England, to call upon El^ and Ash- 
bumham to su^end their operations^ and to send 
him the present help that he so mudi needed. It 


* t did not tiiink, when I wrote 
these words, iliat 1 had done more 
tlian express the natural feeling in 
Lord Canninjif’s breast at that’ times 
Imt I hate since found that he gare 
utteranoe alnlost to the very words : 

**1 harr sent an officer, he wrote to 
the ComnMUlde^b-Ghief, '*to Galle 
hy the mail to meet Ashbumham, 
and I- hope Elgin, with an earnest re- 
qoest for the iirrt use of the regi- 
ments bound to China, if they can bo 


stopped at Singapore. Teh auw 
wait; but Bengal, with iti stireM 
of se? en hundnd and iftj mOea 
from Bamekpoie to Agr^ guarded 
by nothing but the iSh Qneei^es 
cannot wak if the tame should 
spread. And who ahaU ma that it 
wiU notP No preem i tkm iqpuMt 
auch a "eoutmgeMj eau be toe 
great.’*— JOL Omtmgimkm^hm 
umedim. 
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was a great reapondliiKty, Irat lie took H widioot a li«.iK7 
momsat's heeitatiott on Idmadf; and he thanked 
God, from the vefy dcntha of Me hear^ frnt by a 
providential diq[»eiuwtiim thfa sneooitr, in the very 
crina of hia neoesBifrei^ had been phmed' witlun hb 
readL 

There were thna, in the peenliar carenmataneea of 
the mmnent, aome aoioees of conaolation, aome good 
promiae of rdief over and above that which was to 
be aon^t in the normal oondifron of the eminre 
under bJs diaige. But it would tdce time to gather 
up the strength of these Persian and Chinese expe* 
ditions^ and there were some available European 
troops more nearly at hand. It was another happy 
acd^t that at this time the E^ty-fourthB^giment^ 
which had been summoned from Pegu in Hard), was 
still in the ndghbourhood of Cakirtta. The long* 
ddayed duban^oit of the guilty eompames of the 
Thi^'fourth had not been canied into eflhet before 
the 6th of Ifriy^ and the r^jhnent had been de> 
tained until after the execution of the sentenoe. It 
seemed then that there was no further neoeanty for 
its presence in Bengal, but the arrangements for its 
return to Pegu were s^ incomplete^ when the disas* 
irons tidings frmn Upper«lndia came to diaeipate all 
thought of its departure. IVom the quarter wbenoe 
it had come another Eng^ n^pmenf nught be 
drawn. The Thirty-tiftb was statiemed pa^ at 
Rangoon, partly at Honfanein ; and a steamer was de- 
spatdied to gather up the detaehmenta and to Ining 
Ibm with lA speed to Caleattak At the same time^ 

*the tdegrajdi carried to Madras a reqnkition to hold 
the Forty-third Foot and the Madras Fusiliers ready 
for immediate embaikatkm; and a trusted offioor 
was sent mi board the maB-stesinm to Ceylon, wHh 
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Xv. 1817. an reqaest to the Governor to send him all 

the European troops he could spare. 

Whilst thus every effort was strained to bring Eu- 
ropean troops from the southern and east^ coasts, 
the Govemor-Genoral was intent also on the organisa- 
tion of measures for the concentration of the strength 
already at his dLqrasal upon the points most exposed 
to danger. With this object, every aviulsble river- 
steamer was taken up for the conveyance of troops 
to the Upper Provinces, and th^ quicker but more 
limited means of locomotion affb^ed by wheeled car- 
riages was resorted to for the conveyance of small 
detachments into the interior. But it was not, in 
the criris of this' first peril, from the South, but from 
the North, that the stream of conquest was to be 
poured down upon the great centre of rebellion. 
It was not to be doubted that General Anson, whom 
the news of the rising at Meerut and the sdzure*of 
Delhi must have reached at Sinllah as soon as it 
reached Lord Canning at Calcutta, was doing all that 
could be done to despatch troops to the seat of the 
^ revolt The tel^prapb, therefore, expressed only the 
confidence of Government that the Commander-in- 
Chief was brining down to the plains the European 
raiments on the hiUs. B^t the main reliance of the 
Governor-General in tins extremity was upon the 
militaiy rdsouroes of the Punjab. Though all the 
rest the*empire was denuded of European troops, 
there was no lack of thb material strength in the 
great firontier province conquered from ^e Sikhs. 
M<neover, it was believed that the Sihhs themsdves 
would be eager to follow their English commanders 
to the siege and {ullage of the renowned dty the 
Moguls. So,wh^amessagewentto.Kurrachee,in 
Scinde, directing the Commisnoner to send an Eng- 
lish regiment to the Punjab to replace any that it 
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mi^t be found neoenuy to deipetdi ftom font pro* ifofelMf* 
yinoe*to the Lower P]^vinoe% another went to Ifr. 

Colvin, at Agra, aajin|b ** Send word aa qnkUy an 
pofldUe fo 1^ John Lawrence that he b to aend 
down such of the Punjab regimenta and Barop<An 
regiments aa he can aa^y apare. Every emrllon 
moat be made to xegun Delhi. Every hour k of 
importance. General Hewitt haa been ordered to 
preaa thia on the G.ommaade^in•Chie£ Jf you find 
it neoeaaaiy, you may apply, in the Govemor^Gene* 
ral’a name, to the R^ah of Pateeala and the Riyaih 
of Jheend for troopa.'* And he added, wiUi ^t 
union cf kindlbeaa and aagadty which made him at 
all timea liberal of hk encouragement to bk lieute- 
nanta, ^ I thank you dncerdy for what you have ao 
admirably done, and for your atouf heart*** The 
prake, toO) waa wdl deaerved. Colvin, at that fone^ 
had done all that could be done to hdp othera at a 
dktanoe, and to fnaintain the confidence of thoae 
around him, and he had atrenuoudy exerted Umadt 
to forward to the Govemor*Gen6^ by tehgraph 
and by letter, all the tidinga that had made their way 
toAj^f “I have foirly taken upon myadi^** 
wrote to Lord Canning on the Ifith of May, "the 
poaition of Commander4n> Chief here. The ar> 
rangemenfa are now on the point of ooypletion, and 
our pod1i<m may be regard aa aafo. 'There ban 
been a thcnouj^ coK>peration and the moat exoeOant 

* ni akttarlollr. Vtnwa Mtt (hmeMMfaHiiftinl 

of ib oi t IIm mn dil^ Xionl On* bmote* 

"SoetMMlitCalvbi f iStiapoilHMtf tUiMniia 
•a Agm b MMiad fa kMpM tlw at « Um wSn eoM«akitiMi bafa 
ndb MbL wUMlfag tfOM BMi bflfafa ■atlblMpiktwiMfnillr 
ChnHor Cfafaditk hai MiwmnilHt hbmipfaa aa'Wb fa mmmt 
kjirifa), wd wieo M tifha kb Mm aibd. Tk Oaoaiada' fa Ctfaffi 
Mtha gwibm to iwMiiy. Bib blfan«ftiMlMiMtMlh«(liw 
coaUmrf kM|bf tiMi •InMk did act waok Oiba b a Mifam Ua 
Mid ba daMttw to MMMd. aO* nkafdiM. 
wanga aad jvdgaaat an fagroad 
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ibftiw. ipiiil anoiigpl Ml Soindiah and Bl^iur^wre iriD be 
beaftffy na againit the new ^aKy ef the 
AMBae ef Tlmoar. I aball rauae tiie Bi^poot Statea 
to aneii the of the nratiiieen weitwarcl, when 

aiedihnnoatofDelhL The horrible mordent 
JOB wfll aee^ hate been ohiefy by Mahomedan 
traopeia of the Third Oaraliy. Theremnetbe afit 
and.lisaiM eq^on for ludi atrooitifla.** 

Biilforthii fit and fiMffftd eipi|fion Lord Canning 
knew too wdl that the time had not yet come. The 
atrqgi^ now waa for bare lifik Fw thie he had 
done aD that oonld be done^ with the icant^ means 
at Ua own "The two pmnts to tthidb I 

am atndnini^*' he wrote to the Indian Minister at 
homeb "are the hastening of the expnlrion of the 
roboli from Delhi, and the oollecticm of Enreqpeans 
here to be poshed np the eountry*** But not a day 
waa to be lost in summoning that ulterior aid, *by 
whkh not only was the safety of the emjdre to be 
aeenred^ but the honour of the nathm rindkated by 
the hriSotioB of just retribution upon our jenemies. 

V The snooonrs fircm Bombay he was sure to obtain; 
and there waa something esAUaratingin the thon^^^ 
at a time when India had need of all her horoes, that 
Ontram would oome with them. How difonent 
would it been if those regiments had been stOl 
Amit of iw oegsgod in the Persian Gnlft But he oonld not eal> 
Sr*"*** cofete with the same amount of certainty upon the 
soeoonrs flrom the Eastern seu; he oonld not be 
osrtain that Lord Elgin would reqpond to hb appeal 
M that he oonld do waa to throw the whole, earnest* 
nesBof his nature into that appeal^ and to take ityon 
Mmerif the Ibll responsibility of the tfimrion. So 
he wrote oOeialty, M the GofornoinCeaenl of bdia, 
to Lord E4^ and he wrote prifatety to hfea as an 
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old oomponkm tad fHond. In the publioletteri after ifae^Uif. 
aettbg forth in emj^iatio language the dutgeia ly 
tdikh onr enq^ in India was anrroundedi he oon* 
tinned: “I pboe the matter briefly beftre Tonr Lord* 
diip: but I hi^ dearly enou|^ to enaUe yon to 
come to a ready dedikm. I will add, that I am 
anxiona to bear the whole reapondldllly of all the 
oonaeqnenoea of tondng aaide the troopa flrom China 
to In^ Bnt I beg your Lordship to believe tha^ 
in saying this, I am not infloenoed by any thoof^ 
that whatever may be the course for which your 
Lordship's wise jud^pnent shall decide, you will need 
any help from me in v^dioating it to her imeatyb 
Government" 

More earnest and emphatic still waa m private Mvituct 
letter; not a word of it should be' funitted: “My 
dear Elgin, — ^I wish I could give you a more dieerfid 
and acceptable greeting than yon will find in tiw 
letter by which this is accompanied. As it ii^ yon 
will not Uess me for it, but the case which I havo 
before me here is dear and strong. Our hold of 
Bengal and the Upper Provinces depends upon the 
turn of a word— a look. An indlKueet act or irri* 
tating phrase from a foduh commanding offlocr at 
the he^ of a mutinous or disafliBOted omnpany, 
may, whilst the present conditiop. of things at DelU 
las^ lead to a general ridng of the Native titx^ in 
the Lower Provinces, where we have no European 
strmgth, and where an army in rebellion wonU have 
everything its own way tat weeks and months to 
cmne. We have aem vdthin the last fow days what 
that way would be. I cannot shut my eyes to tiie 
danger, or to the urgent neoessi^ undm whldi I JBe^ 
to odlect evmy European that can oany arms and 
aid to the Government of India in the event of sudi 
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1 W. a eririi. I So not want aid to put down the Meernt 
and l>clhi rebelai that will he done ea^y, as sMn as 
die Eurdpean troops can oonveige upon Ddhl^ but 
not sooner. Meanwhile ereiy hour of dday-Hin* 
awoidahle dday— is an enoonragement to the dis* 
aAoted troops in other parts ; and if any one of the 
vnwatched regiments on this side of Agra should 
take heart and f^ve the word, there is not a fort, or 
eantomhent, or station in the plains of the Ganges 
that wodd not he in their handsln a fortnight It 
wodd be exactly the same in Dude. No help that 
yon could give me wodd make us safe against this, 
because it cannot arrive in time. The critical mo- 
ments are now, ind for the next ten or twdve days to 
oome. If we pass through them without a q[>read 
the outbreak, lldieve aU will go well. If we do not, 
the consequences will be so frightful, that any neglect 
to obtain any poadble accesaion of strength whereby 
to shorten the duration of the reign of terror which 
wiO ensue, wodd be a crime. If you send me troops, 
'' they shall not be kept one hour longer than is ab^ 
^ lut^ needed. If you come with them yourself, you 
m. shall be most heartily wkcome.” 

With this letter went another to Generd Ashbum- 
ham, who commanded the troops of the China expe- 
dirion ; and the steamer, which carried the bearer of 
these important misuves to Galley bore also letters 
from the Govemo^General to the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors and the President of the Board 
of Gontipl, calling upon them immediately to send 
out reinforcements from England. “Now let me 
be| your attention and support,” he wrote to Mr. 
Mangles, “to a proposal which goes to you by the 
mail for the immediate rairing d three European 
reii^ents for Bengal No sane man will doubt that 



jlmdi of incr o M O 'to Our Eaxo^em fonie is muted, KitbiMr 
and ibat the mnt ahoidd be snpplied witb-as lidile 
dday as poasiUe is obvious frmn the present expo* 
sore of onr weak pranta. 1 do not ask fiv an tmg- 
mentation' to tiie established number of Queen's 
troops, because for permanent purposes I mudi prefisr 
an addidon to the Gompan 7 *s Army; and for the 
exigendes oC.1be moment no reinfoxoement^ except 
that of die Ohina regiments, would avail But 1 
beg that you will move the Gfovemment to makefup 
the complement of Qu-sen's troops, irrespecdvdy of 
those which now or hereafter nmy come to us from 
China. Do not let the supply of the missing rn(p« 
ments depend upon the turn of aflaiis in China, but 
let the gap be filled up at once."* In the same 
strain he wrote to Mr. Vernon Smith, looking rather 
to any aid that might be sent him firom England, as 
a means of preventing the recurrence of like disasters 
in the future, thai!. of combating those which had 
already arisen. 

Whilst the first eflforta of the Governor-GeneralVonlforae 
were thus directed towards the presnng duty of ex>^^ 
tinguishing, by sheer, animal strength, the fires that 
had been kindled m Upper India, he was endeavouiv 
ing also to prevent by mond means the fames firom 
spreading to parts of the country not yet in a blase. 

It was plain ^at a great fear, bom of a temhle mis* 
apprehension, was driving the soldiery to madness. 

Might not something then, be done— might not some 
au^oritative declaration be put forth by. Govern* 
ment, solemn and inrenstible in its denials of the im> 
puted treachery, to padfy men’s minda^ and to cast 
out from them the foul susfddons whidi were turn- 
ing loyal soldiers into reb^ and murderers? It 

* Lord Oioiiiiig to Mr. MutiM. Mty 19. 1867.— MS OimvtMfaMV. 
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> iiM trwIliiitAvliid ben tali tins before liy tlie 
Gonnar*GcMn( tgr foe ConuntaderfohCfoM^ by 
OeMnl|of]>hnMii, esd Big i menlel(b mim ei Hl entr; 
•bbt foeM eppeeb led been of loeel dieieeter end 
Kmitotl and ft ires foong^ foet'eoinefoing 

odg^ yet be dm by e generel ProrJametion ad* 
dioNd to foe ifoole Amy, end dfttriboted forovg^* 
out foe oonatiy. It iras not doubted, foat wbatio* 
ever might beve been foe eitenial egenciee emj^ed 
to keq^ alive fob penloiia ematement^ there was at 
foe bottmn of iti in foe fareaeti of foe Sqraye, a 
deqily*roo<pd ftar foe aandity of foeir reUg^on 
and pu^ of fodr caate. If fo^ oonld once be 
penoaded to bdieve foat foe Biidfo Government 
bad never'lDBdftated aiqr injury or ofomoe to foe re* 
li^ua w aodalpr^udkes of foe peo^ foere mig^t 
be a return to quietnde and to leaKm. It waa wiae^ 
at kaat, to make one more trial So a Prodamatipn 
naa baaed, retting forth foat fof Governov-GeUe^ 
knew foat endeavoun had been made to penuade 
Hindooa and Mnmnlman^ both aoldiem and civil aub- 
jecti^ foat their relig^ waa openfy aa wcH aa aecredy 
threatened by acb of foe Government^ udio were b^ 
lieved to be aeddngby varioua ways to entrap foem 
into lom of caate for p or poaea of fo^ own ; but foat 
foeyjiad never yet deceived foeir autgecti^ and foqr 
now, fooMfor^ called upoin all men to lefiiae forir 
bdirf to foe aediliooa liea of dewgaing trafttna^ who 
wore leading g;ood men to their ruin. TWmriated 
into foe vecnaeobi^ fob Prodamafom waa aent to 
the mDftaiy authorifoea to be dbtributed among foe 
aoldbiy in all parts of the country, whilat the words 
of it were tdagpi^hed to foe lieutenant-Govemor at 
Agra,- info emphatic instmelioiis to ** disseminate it 
in every town, vilbge^ baaaar, and send.'’ " It b 
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tiie pei^ ays irell as for the troopa” It was yet ibgr. uir.' 
hop^jfoat it might hear the good fruit of ^ letuiiL.. 
to order aad traaquilli^.^ 

At the tune time, u appeared to tjie Goremovy 
General to be in the hipest degree important to arm 
the military authoxides arith new powers both for the 
proliqrt reward of good and loyid soldiers^ and the 
prampt pnnishmmt of mutineers. The .fost npght 
be done by^n^sbnple orde^of the Government The . 
latter required ^ mterpodtion of the Legislature. 

Somiaet was paaKd to fodlitate the trial and punish- Hay It 
meat of offisnoes against the arddes of Itar for the 
Nadve Army, by which commanding qfficers of Divi- 
nont Briga^ and Stadons, were authorilsed to as- 
sonMe general an^ othoE! Courtt^mardal, and to ^o- 
ceed to caityl sentoioe into effect without reference 
to Head-Quartert In such an emeigen<y as had 
then arisen, Centralisation could not stand its ground. 

So whilsf increased power was thus given to com- 
mandbg officers to overawe rebdlion, increased 
power to encourage h^alty and good conduct wai^ 
ddegated to Ihem and to certain high civil and poli- 
tical functionaiiet Th^ were empowered to pro- 
mote Nativa sokUerB^and non-^jnmissioned officers 
on the score of thdr good 4eeds^ and to confer upmi 

* It has been oltMi nid ihtl thii In tbe Madns ^nny* It 

Proclamatioii, whi^ will be fimnd li^ bowefer. Tei^ doubtful wbetber 
miheAppendiif ought to have beeu eueb maniffletooi baoe enj eibol 
iMued at an earlier period. Gdkuiel upon tbe Nathe inuid» when, onee 
BirebadfifledtheGtofernor-Geneiali anypopular befief of the intenliona 
when the exoiM stile of the Nitife of Gofemmenl has takep fist ^Id 
sohUeiy first beessM wagmaitt to of it lha?ealieady ob^ed, that 
issua'a urodamidiott m this kind^ those who entertain a oonrietion 
and Lora Gsaniag after^^ that the Gofornineat bate formed a 

exinesaed his that be had not delibenite desm to tridi the people 
taken the adfiee of his militaiy so- out of their lefirioiL are not lixri^ 
oietan. On tnrn^ bask to page find apj difieiutj in beliefing ibat 
848, tbe reader will peresife that a the issue of a lying proelamiwkNi ia 
similar dslaj in lasniiw n sadatite n part of tbe , 

prodamstion ooourred m 1800« after 

2 H 
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livtlOf* ^bmn (ihe "OidBr. of Older iha^ 

mod tat rnSaett gi^tiy, lojidlyy and goed o(»if 
duct night be . pnmiptt •^.„]i^t be odnfated cm 
the eoldiv in Ihe of hie 'oomnclee/' But no 
omm^ f^rodliuitions and general orden— nothing that the 
Lcipairtiixe oonld decree or the Executive Govern- 
ment ]^hliah— no worda that men oonld niter, in 
that ext r e n dty, could avail to arreat the ftary the 
atorm that was bunting oyer Ihdr bead. It ma too 
late fbr wordi^ fbr none vronld hear. It was Idft to 
the En{^ oidy to atrike. 

Thua Claiming did all that oonld be done, and 
vridted tat the jaene— waited, fearfbUy and hvipefnlly, 
for tidiiq;R of new disaaten in one direction, and of 
coming anooonn from another. As he thua waited 
and watched, and poi^dered new detaila of the great 
ridn|^ which ^reiy day added 8(nnething to the 
deameaa and oompleteneaa ci the atoiy, there were 
tiinea when he Mt in hia inmoat heart that there 
were no better reaouroea than a few brave hearts 
^ and a fow strong heada upon whose courage and 
ooolneaa he could rely. It must be aaid, sorrowfully, 
and I wonld foin not say it) but History admits of no 
andh reservations, that Lord Canning felt Idtterly 
that, with some fow honourable exceptions, the Eng- 
lish officers at the Presidency were not giving him 
the moral support which, in such a crins, would have 
been so i^ratefol and refreshing to him, and for which 
truly, he had a right to look. It is impossible to 
describe his' mortification. Where he had hoped to 
see strength he saw only weakness. Men whom he 
thought to see sustuning and encouragmg others by 

* Audiori^ kthh- kttMT mpeet Wwtatn PkonDoet, and to Uie Chief 
WM ootlned to tlw Ueatonuit* ConvmiHioiim to Oode and the 
Gonmor of Bengal and the North- Piugab. 
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iWr own iMolutjB btering and lihdr dieerfalneaa of May. itt 7 . 
apead^ weat damt from place to place infedangiheir 
finanda widi tiiefr own de8ponden(7, and chilling the 
hevfa which th^ dionld lunre warmed by their ez- 
aa^le. Sadi a qpectade aa this was eren mo?e 
pabfbl thui the ti^gi of disaster and death whidi 
came Jiaddling in from all parts of the country. 

No one knew better, and no one more fredy acknow- 
ledged that die men of whom he comphdned were 
“ Imve enough witb swords by their sides.” They 
would havd freed death for their country’s good with 
the courage of heroes and the constancy of martyrs; 
but Btrcgig as they would have been U deeds, th^ 
were weak in words, and they went about as pro- 
pheta of evil, ^ving free utterance to all ^dr 
j^kxnnieBt -antidpations, and thus sprSading through 
all the strata ctf English society at the capital &e 
alaim which a more confident demeanour in the 
uj^er places might have arrested. And so strong 
was Lord Canning’s sense of the evil that had arisen, 
and that mig^t arise firam this want of reserve, that 
he inrote specially to the authorities in En^^andto 
reedim with caution the stories that were likdy to be 
sent home in the private letters which the mail was 
about to cany frmn Calcutfr. 

But the shfune with which he behdd the failure of Hanit and 
some of his countrymen at Calcutta, made him turn 
with the greator pride and^ the greater confidence 
towards those who were nobly seconding his efforts 
from a distance. The Governors of Mtdras and of 
Bombay, Harris and Elphinstone, had responded to 
his iqppeals, and without any selfish thoughts of thdr 
own wants, any heed dangerous contingendes at 
h(»ne^ were sending him the succours he so much 
needed; and he was profoundly grateful for thdr 

2b2 
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1M7. ai^ The promptitude with which ‘they reqxmded to 
tiiVcall for help was something ahoost mtangeBona. 
The decMc telegraph might fitil os in some pai^ W 
in others it did its work well On the Hiy, 

Oanning knew that the Madras iNuQienwero already 
embarking, and had thanked Harris by tdqjn^ for 
his “ great expedition.” On the 22nd he learnt that 
the first instalment of the tro<^ firom Persia had 
readied Bombay, and that a steamer had already 
sterjed for Calcutta with it wing*(tf the IS^-fourfo 
Queen’s. The fire-ship was dicing its work ^ as 
the lightning-post 

But although there was to the CfovemoriGenerBl 
great consolal^n in the thought that he would lade 
no materi^ or moral support that Harris and Elphin* 
stone could gve him, it was, in a conjuncture so im> 
nunent, to the individual charactas of mmi actually 
confronting the dangers which threatened the emjj^re^ 
that he looked with the most eager anxiety. And 
there were no points to which he turned his eyes with 
'a keener int^st than to those two great provinces, 
the history of the annexation of which I have written 
in the early part of this book, the great provinces of 
the Punjab and o^ Oude. It ^m Oude tkat so 
large a part of the Benjhd Army had been drawn 
it was in Oude, the last of our acquisitions^ that the 
animoriti^B and resentments bom of the great revo- 
lution we had accomplished were festering most 
freshly ; it was in Oude that we had to oonts^d 
with the reviving energies of a dynasty scarcely yet 
^tinct, and an aristocracy in the first throes of its 
humiliation. AU this Lord Canning , distinctly saw. 
It was in the Punjab that all external dangers were 
to be encountered ; it was from the Punjab that Ddhi 
WS 9 to be recovered. There was consolation in the 
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onfy it ^ months before the gOo4 
Oil^ 4xf 1>Q8t had beoi purchase in the 

wwpiwr most fik^ to secoie his neqtrality. But 
dealii. in^tk any remove the old Ameer from 
dhaapene; deere would, in such, a case, be internal 
.ooBTidaioi^ out ci whidi would probably' arise an 
laTMioB of our frontier by one contending frotion 
aaothw:. and, therdfore, much as troops were 
needed iK^ow, a still greater danger might be in- 
cmxied weakmiii^ the fome on the frontier. In 
odier parts of the country there might be merdy a 
mOitaiy mutiny; but in Oude and the Punjab the 
G over m nent was threatened with the Jiorrors of a po- 
:piilar rebellion, and the embarrassments of a fordgn 
war. 

But if there were much trouble and anxiety in 
these thoughts^ thpyhad their attendant consolations. 
Let what might happen in Oude and the Punjab, the 
L a wrences were tl^%. The Governor-General had 
abundant frith in them both ; faith in their courage, 
their omistancy, their capadty for command ; but, 
most all, he trusted them because they coveted 
responalnlity. It is only from an innate sense ot 
s fr ^ t h that tins deure proceeds; only in obedience 
to tile immring vdce of Nature that strong men press 
forward to grasp what weak mCn shrink from pos- 
aeasiiig: Knowing this, when, on the 16 th of "May, 
Heniy Lawrence tel^raphed to the Govemor-Ge- 
mnl, *'(Hve me plenary military power in Oude; 
I irin not uds it unnecessarily," not a moment was 
lost in flashing bade the encouraging answer, “ You 
have full mllUaiy powers. The Governor-General 
win aupprart yon m everything that you think ne- 
ceaaaxy." 

WiA John Lawrence it was less easy to commu- 
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ibj,iS67. nicate. A short time before the outbreak of the 
mutiny, the Chief Commissioner of the Poigol)^ 
whose health had been sordy tried by inoeasant work, 
had proposed to the Govemor-General to> occnpy a 
part of the approaching hot weather in a tour 
through Cashmere, but Lord Canning on political 
grounds, had discouraged the proposal ; for Gholab 
Singh lay dying, and it was believ^ that such, a vidt 
to the dominions of the Maharrjah ^uld be asso* 
dated in men’s minds with some ulterior project of 
their annexation. John Lawrence, therefore, had 
happily not gone to Cashmere. When the news of 
the outbreak ht Meerut readied the Punjab he was^ 
on his way to the Murree Hills, at Rawul-Pindee; 
and thence, having first telegraphed to them both, he 
wrote, on the 13th of May, to the Governor-General 
and the Commander-in-Chief. Nine days afterwards 
Lord Canning received the missive which had been 
addressed to him, together with a <»py of the Commis- 
sioner’s earnest appeal to Anson to be up and doing. . 
s In the former, Lawrence urged upon the Governor^ 
General the expediency of raudng for immediate ser- 
vice a huge body of Sikh Irregulars. “ Our Eurc^eim 
force in India,” he wrote,, “is so small, that it inay 
gradually be worn down find destroyed. It is of the 
highest importance, \herefore, that we should increase 
our Irregular troops. ... In the event of an emer- 
gency, I sl&ould like to have power to raise as for as 
one thousand Horse; I will not do this unless abso- 
lutdy necessary.” five days brfore this letter had 
reached Calcutta, Lord Canning had telj^raphed his 
consent to the proposal, adding, “ You will be sup- 
ported in every measure that you think necessaiy fat 
safety.” He was unstinting in his expressions of 
confidence to those who deserved it 
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Those were days when the best men ttoodup<mihe 
least ceremony, and if ihqr had a snggesdon to oifiSer 
to Government, offered, it with the fbll assurance 
that thqr.were ddng thdr doty, and would not be 
charged with presumption. So General Heaney, 
when he learnt the news that had come from Meerut 
and Ddhi, had written to the Military Secretary to 
urge the Govemment to call for troops from Madras 
and Bombay and the Pernan Gul^ and to arrest 
the China expedition. So Henry Lawrence had 
telegraphed to the Govemoi^General to get every 
available European ** firom China, Ceylon, and dse* 
where, also all the Goorkhas firom the Hills.** So 
Patrick Gnuit, the Commande^in•Chief ,at Madras^ 
had telegraphed to him to send a swift steamer at 
once to intercept the China expedidon ;* and Jdm 
Lawrence had sent a message setting these and 

* There lias beat some ^MOBsioD, forward w to pw the whole of the 
I believe, lespectiBg the qaarter troops intoadeo far Chiaa. Whstber 
wheaoe the saggestioa to iateraept Gbiaa is ooeiaad aow, or Baadhs 
the China troops first emanate haaoe^ is of no aiOBMnt. Thowwal’ 

I can see no reason to think that offset of task a lbreob^bn«|U 
Lord Canaing icqoircd any prompt* to tba spot wooM bo jncMsnlaelSb 
ine. But if the question is to M aadboranidodatiomthinKBsiin- 
solved bv refeteooe to a priority of eobos and n^emstoial.'* idviwk i 
reoordeddatc!, His, firstly, to Ceoo- ureoise omsMot Load Onaiag first 
nd Hbais^, and seemidiy to 8nr dstenainsd to anoH tba Ohiaa n- 
Hsniy Lawieaee, that the merit it peditioo,iinotappaiontoiitbafiwa 
tobeassmwd. Onthelfitbofli^Ti of the roeoidar hot oBxtke 18th ha 
Gooetal fieanqy snoto to CokiM telegtanlNd to dm: ”1 hope to 
Biieb, sning: "Send steasaere to eatoa tho legtasann on thehr ^ to 
meet and bruc the Euoaeaattoiva Ohiaa." Didng the woak iaa» 
now on their way to Gram (Hong- diately fcUowhw the onlhis^ at 
Xoag) to Gsleutta. Do not defa^ Moerat^ Lord Oanaiag aeaioely lo* 
dgh^r Uu**” On thelfith of Mqy, sorted to the pos t offHo at aH 
HearyLawiaaoetelHaiuhedtoliOM oaly btter that I eanffad boaato 
Oaaamc: ** Get every Intmeaa yon Geaeial Amm, ditod the Uth hi 
oan Aom OUn^ Owloa, and whieh he does not mdios.the ito 
when." On thfirlfto. 8" Frirkk tended aneet of the Ghtaa tmopo} 
flieiil siiil his mineno. mnniiliitiiiliid - hot at thet tine he had w eehed no 
aadanhatie:"InMntoaiMatlyn> dstriledaeeonatefonntaitliMit 
eoauMndthedesBoUhtoSisgaponof and DaU^ and Mwei^ know the 
the swiftest stsamsr ohhiiiuble, with ostsnt onht evil with lAhk ho had 
an earnest nqnest to Lbid Bm to tooontani. 
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Kv. I8i7 otber means of ;meeting the eiiris. For all these 
suggestions Lord Canning was gratefid ; but it was 
whh much satisfaction, pahftpswith somepii^ that 
when the detailed plans of the Chief Commissioner 
ot the Punjab were laid bdbre him, he sent bd^ » 
message, through the lieutenant-Govemor of 
saying, “ Every precaution which your message rag* 
gests has been taken long ago.” 

Then, every efiort made, and every precaution- 
takra to save alike the Christian people and the great 
empire committed to his care, there was an intervd 
of reflection ; and, with a feeling of solemn wonder. 
Canning dwelt, upon the causes of all this tremen* 
dons exdtement, and asked himsdf vihether it could 
be only a military mutiny that he was combating. 

' It did not seem as though the origin of such a com- 
motion were to be found only in the unaided in- 
stincts of the soldiery. It might be that the aSti- 
vities then discernible were purfliy military activi- 
ties^ but it did not follow that external influences 
^ had not bera at woric to produce the state of mind 
that was develojong such terrible results. There 
were even then some dawning apprdiensions that, 
with the best possible intentions, grave mistakes mi^t 
have been committed in past years, and that the tree 
of benignant error ifas now bearing bitter ihuti He 
. thought over all that {rad been done by his great 
predeoessof ; the countries that had been annexed to 
the British Empire, the powerful interests that had 
suffered so grievouriy by our domination, the mani- 
fold encroachments, material and moral, of-En^Ssh 
muscle and En^^ish mind. Not at flrtit did he per- 
ceive all that was afterwards made dear to him, 
at the time of which 1 am now writing there were 
many breaks in the great^chain of postal and tde- 
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gnplue ooinmiiiiiea<i<», tnd it wu not eaqr to fbm Hq^isir. 
a right oonoqprion of the actael ntnalioii of aflhin in 
the Uj^per Prorinoee. But he soon ceased to iqpeak 
of the mutiny, and called it a “rebdlionj->« **ie> 

Vtdt" Eari^ in the year, he had fidt dhqpoaed'to 
attadi some importance to the idea of fKditicid canaea^ 
but^ as he wrote on more than one oocasioi, "not 
much.*’* Now his uncertainly upon this point began 
to disappear, and he wrote to the Indian Minister at 
home he had not a doubt that the rebellion had 
been fomented "by Brahmins on religious pretences^ 
and by others for political motives."t He saw, in- 
deed, that for some years preceding tilfis outbreak the 
Eni^ish in India, moved ly the strong &ith that was 
in them, had striven, with a somewhat intemperate 
sed, to assimilate all things to their own modes it 
thought^ and that theOld Man had risen against the 
Ndw, and resented his ceaseless innovations. To this 
pass had the- sdf-Asertions of the national character 
Inoughtus. The Indian Empire was in flames. But^ 
with a proud and noUe confidence, Canning felt tibat 
this great national character which had raised the 
conflagration would, by God’s blessing ere l<»tg 
trsm]^ it out Even ^qfse whose despondency had 
so pained him would, he knew, when. <^ed upon to 
act, belie the weakness of thrir words by the bravmy 
of thri^ deeds. Looking into the future, he saw the 
fire qfHreading; he saw ^ heathen raging furiously 
ngainst him, and a great army, trdn^ in our own 

. » ptodunUoa, wbM goM to m 

t Witow alM to S» CaMfaiBn hcnwitt lai ben hnd wk m 
'ortbeCottitorj)jieetora^r.Ba« vieir of aimting tbe eA Bal 
Mh^), liOfdOaBiif eiidt "I politieel uimocity goes Cmt eons. 
bMekBito oBitetotobv tbat the StogaBoagtheesmee. tbooi^aie 
ejiprehnatoef eeweettoi^spos aot u ay o|hiuoiv a nhf cao.**— 

(Sto ia gnmag stno^ wto If^ It 1U7.-JGK <Ww»w# 
lent ie wm aedabwif agread. ana 
Mr. CUfto hu fooadthe aaM( aad 
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Mv. U*f- w&oob of maftze, tarning agaimt ua the kaaona we 
i>«^ theni) itiiiralated ihe Prieaihoed} m* 

ooui^ecl, perhapa aided, \tf the noblea of the 
and with all the xeaourcea of the oountiy at thdr 
Qommand; but aoeing thi% he aaw also aomething 
beyraid, grand in the diataniM; he aaw the manhood 
of England going out to m^ it. 
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oivn. piavix.BOBs of thb sepovs 

[Tub following is the memorandum *to adiich referenoe ia 
made at page 256 

^^Bjrthe regulations in force for the administration of Civil 
Justice) the Oonrta were prohibited from oorrespcmding by 
letter with parties in snits before them) or from xeomving 
pleadings or other applications in snch cases except fn»n the 
parties or thdr anthoriaed representatives. All canses were 
required to be heard in the ortbr in which they stood on the 
file of the Court) and the laws which reqnir^ the nse of 
stamped paper in judicial proceedings were* very strict and 
for a length of time of universal ap{dication. 

In all these respec ts a |^eat chunge was msde iu the yesr 
1816 in favour of ^ Bengal Sepoy. 

*‘The regulation paused in tl^ year made nd diange in 
reqiect oi daims originating in loans g^cantdl by a Native 
officer or Sepoy) or in pecuniary transactions of a oommmrcial 
nature ; but in all oth» respe^ the position ef the Nadve 
soldioT) as a party to a suit in a Court of Civfl Justice^ was 
materially improved. 

"If aNqjtive sddierwas desnous of instituting a suit in may 
Conx^ he had only to inform his commanding dBoer of hb 
intei^tion) and to eamcnte a deed anthoriang any member of 
his family to qq**ar and act for him. This document eras to 
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be sent by post by the oomiiiaiMling officer to the Judge of 
the Court having jurudiction in the matter, who was tbeh re- 
quired to take the necessary steps for giving informatioii^ to 
the party appointed to act for the applicant, and to afford 
every fa^^ for carrying on the cause. In like manner, if 
the Sepoy, was the defmdant in a case, the usual notice was 
to be served upon him through his commanding officer, and 
similar facilities were to be 'afforded to him in defending as in 
prosecuting a case. If the Sepoy himself obtained furlough 
for the purpose of instituting or defending a suit, lie carried 
with him a letter from his commanding officer to the Judge, 
who was then required to hear the case without reference to 
its order on the file, and to pass judgment in it with as little 
delay as possible. 

"No 8tamps«were to be required, and if judgment went 
against the Sepoy, and any land or rent property belonging 
to him was attired in execution of the judgment, the Court 
was required to postpone the sale of it for such period as 
might appear reasonable for the purpose of affording the 
Native soldier an opportunity of discharging the amount ad-* 
judged against him^ 

"In like manner, if any estate belonging to a Native soldier 
became liable to sals for the recovery of an arrear of revenue, 
information of the same was to be given to him through his 
commanding officer, and every indulgence was to be shown to 
him before the last step of idling the estate was taken. 

"By the same regulation, the sub-treasurer at the Presi- 
dency, the cdlecton of land rtf^nue, and the several pay- 
masters in the Presidency of Fort William, including the pay- 
masten serving beyond the territoriea of the East Indin Com- 
pany, were audsorised to grant InUs payaUe at si^t without 
deduction of any kind, and at the usiud rate of exchange, on 
any other treasury, for any sums which mif^t be paid into 
their respective treasuries on account of Native officers or 
eddiers, who mi^t be desirous of remising money from one 
part of the country to another.’* — M& Mmoramimm. 
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CASTS ASB BAOB IN THS SSPOT ARMT. 

[The following statements^ referred to at i)age 330, arc 
taken fiom the Appendix to the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the organisation of the Indian Army. It will bc^ 
observed that the Bengdi reports relate only to the remnant 
of the Sepoy Army after the mutiny :] 


Extjiacts from the Offidisl Betani showing the Number, Casts^ and 
Couniiy of the Native Qffieers and Soldiers of each Regiment, R^ular 
and Irregular, of eaoh Presidenm, confined to Regimeuts borne on the 
Beturns of each Army regpeetivdy; so far as can be stilted from the 
Records in this House.— mat India House, Sept. 1858. 


BENGAL. 

NatiSi Ihpabtbt, i Regiments, vis.: Slst, 31slt tfth, C5th, 66th, 70tl^ 

and 7Srd. 


Native Omosns. 


Cffsie. 

Maliomedsns 96 

Brahmins 69 

Rajpoots 89 

Hindus of inferior descrip- 
tion # 93 


139 


Non-CoiiinssTi»: kd. Rank and 
Fils, 

Catie. 

Jdshomedsas 1,170 

Brahmins 1,873 

Rajpoots 9,6^ 

Hindus of Infct i*^ur descrip- 
tion 9,067 

Sikhs and Punj:iubee8 64 


7,79« 


Ibbxoulak AND Local Intantet, 19 Regiments, vis.: R^mentof Khelai- 
i-Ghilzie, Regiment of Eeroiepor^ Regimrni of Loodianah, Simoor 
Battalion, Kemson Battslioa, Nusseree Battslion, Hill Rangers, Assam 
Light Itt&niry Baltalion, Mhairwsrrah Battalion, Sylhet Li^t Infantry 
Battfdion, Arnmsn Bsitalion, slid Shekhawaitee Battalion.' " 


Nasivx OmcsEB. 


Nov-Coxiiibsionbd^ Rank and 

FiLS. 


Mahomedans .... 

Brahmins 

Rajpoots 

Hindus of inferior desorip- 

tion 

Sikhs 

Hill men 

Hughs 

Burmese 

Munnipordes 


88 

93 

60 

43 

17 

16 

6 

1 

1 


Coda. 

Hshomedans.... 

Brahmins 

Rajpoots 

Hmdns of inferior descrip- 
tion * 

Sikhs 

Hill men 

Hughs 

Burmese 

Hunniporeea 

Jhats 


1,186 

849 

9,711 

2,947 

1,309 

1,119 

705 

6 

167 

48 


904 


10,339 
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MADBAE. 

NAXira Gataut, 7 Eogimentt. 


Natitb Ofticbis. 

Me. 

Mahomedans 

Malir#|ll«B 

RniiiooU 

lado-Britoiis 


68 

6 

8 

0 



Nov-GamiiMionD Ramk avd 


File. 

Onie. 


Christians 

Mi^omedsns 

N^jp^^ta 

90 

^^*^ttas.,i I ■ 1 1 ■ - 1 ■ - 

800 

Olilidir esatea.. 

2 

Indo-Britons 

159 


8,689 


Chf i f A y, 

Ontnil Cnrnailc, MAdna. 

Vellore, &e 64 

Soulherit Gamaiie, Tricbi- 

nopolj 7 

Mraore •! % S 

Tnjor^ Ifadunyuid Tiiiiie* 

▼eUj 1 

GedecfduirioU S 


(kmrniry. 

Hindoosfaii 

Northern Circan 

Central Gamatio, Madras, 

Vdlore, ftd. 

Sonihem Carnatic, Triohi- 

nopolj 

Baramalial 

Ceded distrieta 

Mysore 

Tugoi^Maduni, and Tin- 


29 

67 

1,841 

205 

48 

64 

812 

20 


2,689 


Nativb XBrAmr, 58 Begiments. 


Nathtb OffficiBa. 


Cede. 

ChiMtians 4 

Mahomedans 584 

BnhminsandBijpoots 88 

Mahialtas 18 

TeUngas (Ge^oo) 848 

Tamir..... -97 

Oiheroastes ^ 8 

Indo-Britoni 0 


1,080 


Nov^ioinaioxni, RavK avd 


Fiul 

Christians 1,858 

Mahomedans 15,879 

Brahmins and Rajpoots ••• 1,922 

Mahrattas 885 

Telingas (Gentoo) 15,371 

Tamil 4^875 

Other castes 1,616 

Indo-Britona 1,011 


41.705 


Uindoostan 

Northern Ciccan •••••••.•— 

Central Gamatk^ Mndias^ 

Southern Gamatiob Trtdd- 

aofAs 

Omied fonnod..... 


SI 

817 

SS9 

177 

7U 


Ootmirf. 

Hindoostan * 1,988 

Northern Gimis 16^938 

Central GamatiCb Madman 

Yelloi^fto. 8,841 

Southern Gamatie, Tridii- 
Dopc^j 4i760 


CAiiried forward,.. 82,477 



4mnn»x. 


MMNBrtiMi’!!!.*"".’.*."!.*! 3« 

Ujmm 39 

imonk ]iidM% Mi 1^ 

Dmom Mi ifahMttft ...... f 


1.0S0 


BU 

0BtuU99» 

BrMghtfgnmd... M^ifT 

BmiMlud l,on 

Cedad diitfinto l,fOS 

Myioi*' 1^999 

lii^]laduti.Mdni. 
amOj .................. 9l«lf 

OwtM lIovIlMilV /ul. 
mIw Md BeiiMB ....~ 99 

DaotMMdlUfentte. 99 

Poitagal 1 

OUmr 99 

ilJOS 


BOMDAT. 


NAtmi Cavaut, 8 EeRinants. 


NAim Omona. 

Oh*. 

ChriatiMi 1 

lldionadaM 19 

Brnbrniaa and Bidpooti 9 

NmXSomiiaaionBk Ban; ana 
tOM. 

Outk 

Ohriatiau .................... 99 

Mahomedaiia 469 

Bfahmiaa and Bidpoola #••• 969 

Mahrattaa aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 118 

T^apn (OmtM) 0 

f^laani aaBBfM ............... Ifi 

(Gaatoo).a.a 0 

OihariHIttM .a....aaaH.a...Haa 608 

IlldO-BtitOM yy 1 

Ootukiff. 

TlinHAnalaii ...— 99 

Iado.BiitoM 99 

lAU 

Chmtint, 

HMooiUa 1MB 

Norihcm Giroart 1 

Oontrai OanMliOb Bladcai^ 

VellorOb te. 9 

ScMitheni OamaticR Mohi- 

^“opoly ’O 

9 

Notthan Onwa ' 91 

OaatraL Oamatiiv Madras 

YaUwa. fto. 90 

Soatliara Oamalio^ TirtdiU 

nopolj 0 

Diown. 196 

Oonoan.... I 

lljfaon 0 

Tanotab Uadura. and Tbaa* 

BoialMgr ........................ 1 

"m 

COBOan 114 

•. 0 

TuioM HMua, aad T!h. 

uniU 0 

Gaaaiat U 

Paraia 1 

LMm « 

AMoa 9 

BOmbVtaaaaaaaaa 4 

Puigab and Soinda ••••••.•• 91 

CSabod aad AdjihaatatM ... IS 

Viuopa ........................ 1 

1.499 
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KAity> TirrAiiTiiT. 80 BeginatiL 


.NtfEmOmoBBs. 


QuMfpm 

«t-l • »_ 


•! 

l\i 

BnihuOM and ]^pooU ...... 188 

llahraltaa 116 

(Geiitoo) 6 

Jewa 3 

Other CMtot ISO 

ledo-BriiOM 0 

Perwerrees 8 


863 


*SL.« »s 

Morthem CiroerB 7 

Oentnl Gamatio, M:.drns» 

Vellore, fte 37 

Bouiheni Cenietic, Triclii- 

nopolj 13 

BeeMui:* 67 

Cemeea 178 

Hyeoie d 

Tamorew Madura, and Tiiinc- 

Telly 0 

GuBeial 4 


Xoa-ComiiBaiQvxD, Ran 4 jrD 
ViLB. 

Ch«/a. 

Cliriatiaiia . ' 970 

Mahomedans 9^048 

Bfabiiiiua and Bajpoola... 6,491 

Mahrattaa 7,980 

TdSiigaa (Gentoo) 197 

Tamff...:. : 66 

Jews 19 

Other castes 7.Z98 

Indo-Biitona ' ‘29 

Purwanreci 170 

Moehees 29 

Sikhs 28 


24,870 


663 


Omtiry. 

Hindoostan 11,089 

Koriliern Circars 135 

Central Carimtie, Madraa, 

YeUore,ftc 419 

Southern Carnatic, Trichi* 

honolj 903*' 

Beocan 1,82^ 

Concan 10,878 

Mjsore 86 

.Tanjore, Madura, and Tin- 

nerellj 33 

Mjsore and Punjab 98 

Guserat 80 

Boinde, Punjab, and Raj- 

pootana 166 

Europe 1 

94,870 



GmiUL Bsnn ibowiig tin Bmm iai Cutes of which die Native Ani^ was eoiiqtgiU M April VlSU* 



./Uabed^A[^ll|18l& Adinteat>fleiietalof dwAM9. . 
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Chapter L, Bo<A IIL, aome extracts are given horn an 
int r an s ting meoMiniidiim famished by Sir Robert Phillimore, 
tdudi is novr givaa in its integrity.] 

innf(miauor«miBaiiLTi.iFBOFBABLOA]iNiNo. stbib 

unnmttr pHUiLIKOItE, QUEEN’S ADVOOaTE. 

** When young Canning was eleven years old, bis father took 
the nsoal st^a for procuring bis admission to Eton, the scene 
on which his own brflliant talents bad given the first promise of 
that fntoie excellence which they afterwards so folly realised. 
lAr. (afterwards Bishop) Chapman went, at the request of the 
P ro vost, Dr. Ooodall, in 1824, to Gloucester Lo^e, and in 
the ps nt w M SA of the great statesman exanyifedhis boy, in order 
there mi^it be no doubt as to his fitness JU> be placed in 
die vqpper aehooL The well-known description of ^ storm 
in the First ^Interea magno nusceri mnrmnre pon- 

tnm,* Ae^ was the passage chosen for the trial of his pro- 
ficiency; and the Bishop now remembers the anxiety with 
'<Mue]i tte father watched the essay of his son, and the smile 
of ^tproval whkdi greeted his rendering of the rathmr difficult 
traashioii, *Qnos ego sed motos,* Ac., and the final *not so 
bad,* whi^ followed at the close of the whole translation 
nTom^ Canning was entered on the 4th September, 1824, 
at dm honae of Mr. Chapman. According to the reo^s of 
the achodl^ ^ 'plos vice simplid,’ sent np.^for good,’ 
dbe oahr distinction at that time attainable at Eton. re- 
pntadon, how e ver , at school vhu rather for intdhgenoe^ aoeu- 
mey, and painstaking than for refined scholardiip^ or any 
wenarlrablr powers of composition. The interval between 
Eton and Oirfnrdwaa passed with a private totor^the Reverend 
Thomas Shora^ a nephew of Lord Teignmonth, who resided 
at Potton, Bedfordshhe^ but.who discharged no pnhlie func- 
tions as a dergyman at that place. It is pcobable that he 
derived great benefit ftom the tuition of Mr. Shme. While 
under die care of duagendeman he fonned an intimate firknd- 
ahip with the oMoot aon of the late Liurd Harris (aftenraids a 
eantemporaiy at Christ Church), which continued without 
inlennisBioa to tiw last hour of his life. By a singiilar tom 

2 8 2 
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of foxtone^ Earl Canning became Qovemor-Gieneral of India 
while his friend Liord Harris was Governor of Madras, l^mn 
the death of Mr. Canning in 1827, Mrs. Canning was created 
a Viscountess, with remainder to her son. It was, neverthe- 
less, wisely determined not to send young Canning fi> Oxford 
as the son of a nobleman, but to obtain for him a studentship 
of Christ Church, and thereby to place him in exactly the 
same position at the University which his father had formerly 
occupied. It appears that he was nominated Dr. Pett, the 
old friend and tutor of his father, and one of the canons of 
Christ Church, as a student on the toll which was made up 
December 24, 1827 ; but he was actually made a student by 
the Dean in filling up a roll dated December 20, 1828, ^ in 
return for Dr. Pott’s nomination’ having l&een given up (a 
practice not unfrequent at that time) to the Dean ^ in the last 
roll.’ 

*^Mr. Gladstone, Lord Elgin (then Mr. Bruce), Mr. Henry 
Denison (a distinguished scholar), and Sir Robert Phillimore, 
were, among others, brother students with liim ; and in the 
number of his contemporaries at Christ Church, who aftea^ 
wards became his colleagues in public, life, were Lord Dal- 
housie and the Duke of Newcastle. He lived chiefly with a 
few intimate friends, among whom was Lord De Tabley, one 
of his executors. To them his naturally happy and cheerful 
temperament, his keen perception of character, his fund of 
quiet hiunour, his accomplishments as a scholar, and, above 
all, his loyal and affectionate heart, made him a delightful 
companion. He was not generally popular, and to those 
without his own immediate circle his manners were shy and 
reserved. He took at that time no particular inter^ in 
politics, and wlssthcr from a feeling that his father^s great 
name imposed upon him an arduous responsibility, or from 
extreme sensitiveness to failure, did not then appear desirous 
to embark upon that stormy ocekn of public life on which he 
afterwards so gallantly sailed and so nobly died. 

Those who heard his speech at the banquet fpven to him 
by the India House previous to his departure# as Governor^ 
General, know that he could, when strongly urged, put fordi 
oratorical powers of a high order ; but at Oxford, as in after^ 
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life^ he showed no natural aptitude or inclination for speaking 
in public. His fastidious accuracy of language, his sensitive 
and proud nature, and a certain physical difficulty, as well, 
prahaps, as* the ever-present recollection of his father^s un- 
rivalled success as a parliamentary chieftain, combined to 
dissuade him from often attempting this particular path to 
distinedon. But at Christ Church he acquired, or matured 
ibmt command of pure Biiglish, and that excellent style which 
in every letter or even note which he wrote excited just ad- 
miradoii* 

^ In the year 1881 he won the Christ Church prize for Liatin 
verse. The subject was ^ Caractacus captivus Romam ingre- 
ditnr.* The verses were as usual recited in the hall. It wag 
a remariLable scene. In that magnifi^nt banqueting-room 
are hung the portraits of students who ^havb reflected honour 
upon tibe House which reared them, by the distinctions which 
they have won in after-life. 

^ Underneath the portrait of George Canning, the recollec- 
tion of whose briUiant career and untimely end was still fresh 
in the memory of men, stood the son in the prime of youth, 
recalling by his eminently handsome countenance, the noble 
features of the portrait, while repeating the classical prize 
poem whidh would have gladdened his father*s heart. Gene- 
rally qpealrinfe the resident members of Christ Church alone 
compose the audience when the prize is recited, but on this 
occasion there was one stranger present — the old, faithful 
friend of Mr. Ganning, his staunch political adherent throng^ 
Bfe^ kfr. Stuiges Bourne. 'He had travelled from Liondon 
for the expre s s purpose of witnessing the first considerable 
adiievement of the younger Canning. 

** He dosed his career at the University with distmgnished 
surcessj obtaining^ in Blaster Term, 1833, a first-class in clas- 
sical a^ a second-class in mathematical honours. He took 
die degree of B.A. in the ^same year, but never proceeded to 
the degree of M.A.*’ — JUS* Memoranditm. 
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flKAl. OBDXB8 TO THE MUSXETBT SOTOOXJ. 

[The feUowing is the letter referred to at page 961 — #iole:3 
The A^^utant-Geneml of the Army to Major-Qenend Heaney. 

“ A^utant-GeneraPs OfBce. Smlah, April 18^ 18B7. 

" SlB> — ^Beforring to the telegraph message fnan this oflke 
dated the 23rd oltimo (and jour acknowledgments of the 
25th idem)) communicating the Gommander-in-Ghiera orders 
to postpone the target practice of the Native soldieis at the 
Bifle Depdt at Dum-Dum, pending further instructions from 
this Department, I am now desired to request you will be good 
enon|^ to inform the officer commanding at Dnm-Dom, and 
through him the Depot authorities concerned, that the course 
of instruction isato be completed by the Native detaOs^ and 
that thdr target practice is to be commerced as socm as prac- 
ticable after the Government General Order disbanding the 
Nineteenth B^ment of Native Infantry has been read to the 
troops at the station, including the detachments Native re- 
giments at the Depdt. 

"2. The grease for the cartridge is to be any nnobjectionaUe 
mixture which may be suited for the purpose, to be provided 
by selected parties comprising all castes concerned, and is to 
be applied by the men themselves. 

** 3. The . paper of which the cartridges are constructed 
having been proved by chemical test, and otherwise to be 
perfectly free from grease, and ih all respects unobjection- 
able ; and all possible grotyids for objection in regard to the 
biting of the cartridge, and the nature of the grease to be 
used, having been removed, it is not anticipated that the men 
will hesitate to perform the target practice ; but, in the event 
of any rach miexpocted result, the Gommanderdn-Ghief de- 
sires that their officers may Im instructed to reason calmly 
with than, pointing out the utter groundlessness for any 
objection to the use of the cartridges now that Inting the 
end has been dispensed with, and the provision aijd ap^ica- 
tion of the necessary greasing material has been left to then^ 
selves ; and, further, to assure them that any osm who shall 
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molest or taant them on ret u rn to thw oorps^ shall' be ^irisited 
with severe pnnidunent. 

^4. The officer commanding the Depftt will be held respon- 
sible that the above directions respecting the grearingmixtoie^ 
and tbofe recently issued in reg^^ to the new mode of load* - 
mg, are strictly observed. 

"5. If, notwithstanding all these precantiona and considerate 
measores, any disinclination to use the cartridges shall b4 
manifest^' the parties demurring are to be warned calmty 
and patiently, but firmly, that a persistence in snch unjosti- 
fiable conduct will be viewed as dimbedience of cnders and in* 
sdlxndination, and treated accordingly, and in the. event of 
any individui^ after such warning obstinately refnsing to fixe^ 
the officer commanding at DnmrDnm will at once place sucU 
parties in arrest or confinement, accordihg to the rank of the 
ofFenders, and cause them to be tried 1^ GouftrMartial. 

^6. If, however, the entire Depdtsh^combinedly refuse to 
fir^ which is ver y improbable, the Commandei^inrOhiei^ 
under sucb drcumstanoes, empowers you to place all the 
ITative officers in arrest pending his XSxcdlency’s further 
orders, which jrou will immediatdy apply for; to deprive the 
non*oommissioned \>fficers and Sepoys of their arms and ac* 
ooutiements, and to pay them up and summarily dischaige 
them on the spot, excepting^ of course, any rii^eaders in 
these latter grades or parties whose refusal may be acoomr 
panied by insolence or insubordination, who are to be placed 
under arrest or confinement, in view of their bdoig arraigned 
before a District or Omeral Court-Martial, as the case may 
require. 

7. This communication, is to be considered purely confii- 
dential, and his Excellency relies implicitly on ydur canyu^ 
out the instructions it contains with the utmost caution and 
discretion. 

^.I have tb® honour to be. Sir,. 

Your most obedient servant, 

"C. CHEsm, CoL 
^*Adji.-Gen. of the Armjf!* 

— MS. Rttords. 



[B ii aliited at pi^ STl'^Uuit Mr. Fov^ Mi^rtrate and 
CUteetpr of Oo oc gaon, waa 'llie fint to caH die attaatiop of 
die Gotvenuneiit of die Nardi>Wetlani Rot i neea to due aab> 
ject. Hh letter, add ro ae e d, in official O oor ae , to the Comiida- 
aioner of Delhi, is iq[qpended :] 

** C tootgoon If eg hhM y, gehroeiy 19, 1887» 
^'Sia^— I have the lumoar to infocm yon diet a aigiial haa 
p a we d thnm^' nnmhen of the TiD^ee of this diatrietj the 
pnipoct of rpdiieh has not jet tramq^red. 

^‘Tlie Ghowkeydais of the villi^^ bordering on diosa b»> 
l o i^ng to Mntm tasre reoeired small baked cakes of att% 
'With ordcn to di^ribnte diem genetalty throng this district, 

** A Ghoerikeydar, npon receiving one of these cakes^ has had 
dve ok she more jirqihred, and thus Aey have pas^ from 
vQli^ td village ; so tpucUy has the order hepn execo t ed, 
that vOli^ after village has been served with diis notice. 

**This day, cakes of this description have arrived and been 
distribiited in the villages about Chmigaon, and an idea has 
beoi indnstrionsly ciiciilated that Government has (pven the 
order. ** W. Fobd^ Ma^strate. 



(Xb the coarse of the trial of the SSng of Delhi great pains 
were taken to extract from the ’witnesses^ both Enn^iean and 
Native^ some explanation of the "Ohnpotty mystery^ bat 
nothing saddFactoiy -was elicited. The foUowii^ ofnniona^ 
however, were recorded :] 

Firom tke &ideitee of Jot MiJif Ifew-wrUer to the Ijieuteium^ 

Gooemor. 

■ IMd yon ever hear of the drcnlatkn of dnqpatdes about 

dieooantiy some months before the oodueak; and if so^what 
was sapposed to be the meaning of this t 

I did hear of the dreomstauce. Some people said 
that it was a propitiatofy observ an ce to avert some impending 
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ealMn^jrt odMih^ tiiat llMiy mm ciiaalated lij A* Qbmm- 
ment to tint the popoledon thraq^boiit the eeurtqr 

would be^mmpeBed to nee &e nme food as the CTiriWiaiie, 
aad tlm he depciTed of their relipon; while othe c % 
mid the! the Aiqpe ttj m were dreoleted to make it kn ow n tihat 
GoiveniiiMnt wos detenouned to fome Ohriatianitf bn the 
ooimtiy by interfexing with their food, and intimation of it 
was time ghren that they mi^t be prepared to loeht the 
attempt. 

Q. Is. sending sooh articles nbont the ooontiy a. c ns t em 
among the Hindoos or Mnssolmans; and wonld Ae meaning 
be at onoe nndetetood without any accompanying esplane- 
tiont 

A. No^ it is not by any means a custom ; I am fifty yearn 
old, find never heard of sndi a thing be^bre.- 

Q. Did yon ever hear that any message was sent with the 
<diiqiatties f 

A. I never heard of any. 

Q. Were these chnpattiesdiieflydrculated by Mafiemedans 
or Hindoost 

A. They were eironlated indiscriminately, wttiimit refer* 
ence to other wlijjjon, among the peaaantiy the ooentiy.'* 


F\nm A* Bkidmo* of Sir Theophiluo fifsCsef^ 

** Q. Gan yon give the Gourt any infMmathm ahont dm 
dinpatties which were oiicalated from Tillage to vilhge some 
months before the oatbreal^; and has it been asoertalned how 
they originated, or udiat was the puiport ai their behtg c i reis- 
lat^T 

A. There is nothing bat oonjeotnre xogafding thae^ bnt 
the first sa0;ostion mai^ by the Natives in ref ere n ce to them 
wa% that they were thus sent abont in connerion widi saaaa 
sicimeas that prevailed; bftt thiswasdeariy anesmr, as I took 
the trodUe oS aBrinrtsining that these drapatties were never 
sent into any Native States^ but were confined alwaya to Qo- 
Ternmentvilli^^; they were spread thron^^ only five eiD i ^ fm 
ci the Delhi tenitocy, when tiiey were immediately s topped 
by aathacity, and d^ never proceeded farther opmosmtigr* 



ImbI Ae men wlio liadbim^ Aem fiiom Ae Sitkt ci 

god Ouit tpoiogy foT ebedUdhg Aem ww Am 
Aiff boBared it to be done by eider of Ae Kn^iA (9ovieni> 
■mbA^ Am Aegr' had received Aem elaewben^ and bad bm 
fa rw aid a d Aem on. I believe Am Ae meaning *of Ae 
ehnpmfi e a vraa not nndentood in Ae DeDii dietrict; bm 
oeij^nal^ Aij were to be taken to all Aoee wbd partMk of 
one kind of food, oonnecAig a body of men togeAer in oon> 
tradininction to Aoee wbo lived different^ and had different 
rweteme. I think Aeee Anpattiee originated m lincknow, 
and wtoc^ no doubt, meant to eonnd a note of alarm and pre- 
paralkn, living warning to Ae pe(^le to etand by one amAer 
on any danger menacing them.” 


.FWan Ae JEvidenee of Chmiy Nem wriU ir* 

** Q. Do yon recrilect Ae circumstance of Aupatliee being 
cirenlaled from village to village t 

A, Yei^ I remember hearing of it before Ae onthreak. 

Q. Was the subject discussed in the Native newspapers ; 
and if ao^ vrimt was considered Ae manMg of itt 

A. it was alluded toy and it was supposed to portend 
some coming disturbance, and was^ moreover, understood as 
inqifying an invitation to Ae whole population of Ae conntiy 
to unite for some secret object afterwards to be discloeed. 

Q. Do yon know whence these Aupatties ori|pnated, or to 
lAm quarter general opnion among the Natives attributed 
Aemt 

A, I have no knowledge as to where Aey were first started, 
bm h was genemUy supposed that th^ came from Knmanl 
and Baneepm.” 


Wnm As ESmdmee of Ctgptain Martintaiu, 

**Q. Had yon any conversation wiA Ac e e men (<.s. wiA Ae 
man amnniblnd m Umballah for mnsketiy inatmction) relative 
to anme duqpettiea Am were drcnlated to different villagoe in 
Aeee 'dielticts before Ac outbreak t 



iimDix. to 

A. Tei^ I had feaqa H co aw Hi rti oM wUi ^ririoat 
on ihii rabjeet I nAed tiwmiHMtt Hhj imdanlood in m- 
fermoe tc tibaniy and wbom ihaj Myp oaad diak dMj nwa 
dtcnlatod; diqr d ewat i b o d kham to me as being in nae and 
diape like ahip buedti^ and bclieaad them tobave been diakri- 
butKl ordm of Govemmenk thnagb the "Mwliwin their 
servants for the ptupoae of intunatii^ to die people of GBn- 
doostan diet dMyshwild ell be compdled to eat die same food, 
fmd diak waa consi d ered as a token kbak diey ahoald likewiae 
be oompdled to emlsraoe oaw faidi, or, aa tbetjr tetmed it, * One 
food and one faith.’' 

(2> As fir as yon oonld understand was this idea generally 
prevalent among all the Sepoys of khe vanone detachments ak 
toe pepdtt 

A.«It was prevalent, as far as I oonIdJndge, among all the 
Sepqrs of every regiment that fumished^a detachment to khe 
at UmbeJlah. 

Q, Wat there any report of the Ctovemment having mixed 
ground bones with floor for the purpose of havhsg it distri^ 
buted to toe Sepoys, apd so deetrc^ing them caste t 

A. Yea, I heard of this in khe monto of Mardi. It was 
told me toat all the flour retailed from the Ctovemment 
Depdts for the supply of trorqps on khe mardi was so adul- 
terated. 

Q. Do yon think the Sepoys generally firmly bdieved 
thist 

A. I have seen oorrespondenoe from various men, which 
toe Sepoys of toe Depdt vduntarily placed in my hands, the 
writers of which, theinsdvei Sepoys^ evidmdy believed that 
such was the case. 

Q. Did toe Sepoys ever apeak to yon abigik any Vther cause 
of complaint, or prints on which thi^ son^t utformation f 

A. Their complaint, or rakher fear, was this : they 
hended toat Government was gring foreihly todepriye them 
of torir caste. 

Q. Did any (d them ever apeak about Government into^> 
ference recording the re>matria^ of EBndoo widows? 

A. Yes, they alhided to toat as aa invarim of their social 
rights.” 
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FSrom tk$ Sbst tm mU of H a k i m Akttm VUahf Con^daMal fhy~ 
Man to tka EHmg ofDOkL 

"Nobodjcaa tdl wliat waa the object of the distribtttion of 
the chapatties. It is not known who first projected the plan. 
An the people in the palace wondered what it could mean. I 
had no ocmTetaation with die King oa the anbject; but othen 
taUced in his presence abont il^ wondering what could be the 
object. 

" loondderthatthe diupatty affair prdbahlymi^ated with 
the Natire troops, and the cfistribution first commenced in 
Oude. I also wondesed what it was, but ocmsidered that it 

the distribudim of ^e diupattiea first began 

in Oude. 

"It was the opinion of amne that the Native troops had de> 
pgned these dnqpatdes as emblmnalacal of some .particular 
object. Others believed that there was smne charm attached 
to them, inaamnch as they were distributed unknown all over 
the country, and without it being known who first originated 
the idea, and whence they were first seilt out. People also 
bdieved that these chnpatties wme the invention of some 
adept in die secret arta^' in order to preserve unpolluted the 
rdi^on of the country, whidi, it was reported, the Govem- 
ment had pn^oaed to themselves to subvert in two years.’' 


"lomader that 


[The followii^ extr ac t# from published wmdcs bear upon 
die subject/if iaquiiy. In the first, the {oeceding statement 
that the drcnladM id the dnqpatdes commenced in Oud^ is 
oorroboiated :3 

"Some time in Felnnaiy, 1857, a curions occunence took 
place. It began on the cmifines of Oude. A Chowkeydar 
ran up to another viUage with two dnqpatties. Hie ordered 
his f^owHiffieial to make ten movey and give two to each of 
the five nearest viUi^p Ohoi^eydaxs with the sai^e. instruo 
tions. Li a few bourn the whole country was in a stir, from 
Ghowkeydus flying abont with those cakes. The signal spread 
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in all directions wiA wonderful odierity. Tie ma^pstfates 
tried to stcqp it, bnt, in spite of all they oonld doy it passed 
albng to the holders of the Punjab. There is reason to ^liere 
that this was originaled by some intriguers of the old Court of 
Lucknow. Its import has been satisfactorily explained, 
and was probably not understood by many who >*dped it 
along. But the same thing occurr^ in Behar and aV*iit 
. Jhansi in connexion with the discontent caused by the n *w 
income-tax. It has been stated by a Native authority, pnl>- 
lished by Bussell of the Thnea (see Friend of Indioy Mai .^Ii 
10, 1859), that Ae first circulation of the chtipatties vai 
made at the suggestion of a learned and holy pundit, who tol«l 
Bajah Madhoo Singh that the people would rise in rebellion 
if it were done, and that the person in whose name the crkes 
were sent would rule all India. This, however, is very do:il t- 
ful.” — Siege of Delhi^ hg an Officer who eereed there. 


^^That remarkable and still unexplained passage through 
Oude, and elsewhere, of the chupatty symbol, occurred early 
in 1857, and, froip the first movement of its advent into Oude, 
spi'ead with such amazing rapidity, that it was calculated ten 
days more than sufiSced for every village Cliowkeydar in 
Oude to have received the little bread-cake, and made and 
passed on similar little bread-cakes to every village Oiiow- 
keydar within the ordinary radius of his travels. The Natives 
generally may have viewed this sign-manual flying through 
their villages — so common, a method amongst men m the early 
stages of civilisation to warn all for either peace or war — as a 
forerunner of some universal popular outbreak, but by whom 
or with what class the standa^ of rebellion would be raised 
certainly was not generally known.’* — NarroHoe of the Mutiniee 
in Oude, compiled from Authentic IteeordSf ly Captain G. 
Hutchineonj MUUcay Sieretary to the Chief CommUeioner^ 
Oude. 


<^In the North-West Provinces it was discovered that 
chupatties were being circulated throughout the countiy in 



» l ainew lMa i Byto tio w i nauMr.* l%e fMt duly re- 
ported £rane. vanoui q;inrtan; inquiifae were ordered to be 
art on ibo^ baft nodin^ ffoAar ooold be traced aa to their 
origrt or <^|ec^ and they were anffered to trard on from 
eill^e to village widi little left or bindranoe. Some fifty 
yean before • ainiilar a^teacanoe in Gentral India had per- 
plexed ^ anthorilie^t but no aidation of the n^atay had 
been gained, and aa nothing had then reanlted from i(^ the 
hope waa ^ta^ed aft tiiaft in the pieaent inatanoe alao^ if not 
winanin^wia, ift m^^ prorve eqmdly harmleaa: it mi^t be 
aouie anpentitioua qpdl agrtnat diaeane^' for cholera had 
ravi^^ aeveral diatriota during the previona antumn, or 
against aonw hapending calamity, fier the whole oountiy 
teemed with forebodings ci ooming trooble. At all events, 
die idea was aooafted* of its having any political meaning; 
and ftm^eeing old Indkui^ who dared to look gravely on 
the *chapotty ntysCecy,* were denoonoed as croalem** — The 
I\mjeA and DMi in ISSl, bjf the Bev. T. Cave-Awene, Che^ 
Um of Ae An^eh MoneMe Cohtam. 


“The le a ilara and promo t enrf this great i^dbellion, whoever 
dwy may have bean, knew well the mflammaWe condition, 
firam dwMW canaea, ot die niial aodety in die Nocth-Wbstera 
Frovincei^ and thty therefore sent amoi^; diem the chnpatties^ 
as a kind, of fiery eraa% to call them to action. The cakes 



t lir. ia Us vanr iaterast- 

eR.q« 

tys^s 


avanr 

fag. sad tra it eo rt hy eon, 
as hh aatharitv for tU 
UfeV Hrtedfe;* bat 



a diljgent saardito be 
aads tbraagh tbs eerie, boteith no 
snesMS. 1 rsawBibw, hoeerer. to 
bsfo nad ia the aanan of Sir John 
*' * * a itataiHiwt to the affect 



oaa ehopwtaokar dndha. 

« of lbs onlar ia tbe pce> 
r hsariud. ~ 


wiio'wa'doW^ 




I JmI befora the matii^ of 
the Ooeet An^ in 1806, theralied 
hem a n^jilmoiie eireidetioii of 
•a§Hr. Him was alao^ in 1818. a 
vm poratadm dMrilmtkm 
■m IB Coatral India; but it eubeo- 
appemdtohafobeoa the ra- 
r 0 uidc eocukuit.-' J. W. K. 
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paaaed with the moat amawng nqfiidity over the kngtfi and 
hreadth of the land. Where they came £tom orifipiialfy, ft ft 
im|<oa8ible to saj, hot I believe Barrackpote waa the atarting* 
point, where la^ maeana of matinoiu Sepoja woe ooaigp^ 
gftied. .The du^attfta entered n^ diatiict ficmn the adjoining 
one of Shajehanpow, a village watchman of that- plan giviBg 
to the watchman of the neareat Bndaon villi^ two of dm 
cakea^ with an injunction to make nx freah one% retain two 
for hft own, and fpve the othera to the watchman of the laaKt 
village^ who woold follow the aame conrae^ and continne the 
manufacture and ^iatribntion. I truly believe that Ae natal 
population of dl c la a a oa, among whom theae cakea apreed, 
were aa ignorant aa I waa myaelf of their real object; bat ft 
waa dear th^ ware a aecret aign to be on the and die 
mind^ of the petple were through theaa kept watdifiil and 
exdted. Aa aoon as the disturbances broke out at Moorut 
and Delhi, the cakes explained themsdves, and the people at 
once perceived what was expected of them.” — Penemal Ai mm 
tauret during An Indian BdbeJUan in Bohileundf F SiU A g k w r, 
and OudUf by WiUiam Edwards^ B.CJS^ Jwdgu u§ 

Benarttf mi laU MagittraU and CoUeetor of B udaom, in 
BiAUemd. 

[Oompare also the statemoit at page 647.] 


TBM BOm-DUST BTOBT. 

(The following ttandations from Native letters and p^ani 
show how general was the belief among the Sept^ in all 
parts of the country that the Govnmment bad nvi^ grannd 
bones with the flour, and purposed to ooinpd or to delude Iheaa 
to eat it:] 

DamdaHon of an Anonynmn Petition eentf in JfarA, 1867, to 
JKlfor Matthemt commanding ike 48r(f Bngmmd at Itarradft 
pone. 

“The Bspreaen t adon of die whole statimi is thii^ that we wffl 
not (pve up our reli^on. We serve for honour and rdq^ ; 
if we lose our redfpon, die Hindoo and Mahomodan ndjgftna 
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irill be deBtroyed. If wo UtO) what diaU we do t You aro 
the mlstan dP the oonntiy. The Loird Sahib has ^Ten 
orden^ which he has rocdv^ from the Oompany, to all com- 
manding officen to destroy therdigion ci the conntiy. We 
know thh^ as all things are being boo|^t np by Ghyremment. 
l%e ol^Ders in the Salt Department mix np bones with the 
aah. llie officer in charge of the ghee mixes np fat with it ; 
thv b well known. These are two matters. The third is 
thu: that the Sahib in charge of the sngar bums np bones 
and mixes them in the symp the sngar is made of ; diis is 
well known — aU know it. The foorth i-i this : that in the 
oonntry the Burra Sahibs have ordered the Bajahs, Thaknrs, 
Zemindars, l^diajans, and Byots, all to eat together, and 
bread has b^ sent to them; this is well knovra. 
And this is anotl^eneffair, that throughout the country the 
wives of re^tectable bien, in fact^ all classes of Hindoos, on 
becoming widoWb, are to be married again ; this is known. 
Thetefore we oonsidea ourselves as killed. Yon all^obey the 
oidan of the Oompany, which we all know. But a kin^ or 
any other one who acts unjustly, does not remain. 

"Tnth reference to the Sepoys, they are your servants ; but, 
to destn^ their cast^ a council assembledr end decided to give 
them muskets and cartridges made up with greased paper to 
hita; this is also evident. We wish to represent this to the 
Qeneiial, that we do not approve, of the new musket and 
cartridge ; the Sepoys cannot use them. You are the masters 

the oonntry ; if you will give us all our dbchaige we will 
go away. The Native officers, Sonbahdats, Jmnadi^ are all 
good in the whde Brigade^ except two^ wheae faces are like, 
pigp : die Sonbahdar Major' of the 70A Bcif^ent, who is a 
Ohiiidaa, and Tkakur Iffisser, Jemadar of thedSrd Be^^ent 
14 c^t In^tiy. 

"Whoever gets this letter must read it to the Major as it b 
written. If he b a Hindoo and does npt, hb crime will be 
equal to the afaug^ter of a lakh ot cows ; and if a Mussul- 
man, aa though he had eaten pig; and if a European, must 
read it to the Native officers, and if he does not, hb grang to 
ohardk vrfll he ot no us^ and be a crime. Tludnb Misser 
haa laet hb leiighni. Ohattrees are not to reqpect him. B^- 
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ming. are not to salute or bless him. If they do^ their ,crimo 
will be equal to the slaaghter of a lakh of cows. He is the 
son a Glmmar. The Brahmin who hears this is not to 
feed him ; if he does, his crime will be equal to the murdering 
of a lakh of Bralimins or cows. 

^^May tliis letter be given to Major Matthews. Any one 
who gets it is to give it, if he does not, and is a Hindoo, his 
crime will be as the slaughter of a lakh of cows ; and if a 
Mussulman, as if he had eaten pig; and if he is an officer he 
must give it.** 


Tt'onslation of a iMter from InaytU^Oolah GoolaoUiee^ of 
DoolundslinJir^ to his Brother Fyzool Hussan^ Extra Assistant^ 
Jiamul IHndeem 

• • • • • • The reason of my letters not feaching you is 
this : that on the 12th of Ramyan, in h^eerut ^ KhaSj such a 
fight oc^curred betw'cen tlic Native and European troops on* 
a point of religion as cannot be described. The foundation 
9f the quarrel was this : tliat thousands of maunds of atta 
was taken into eveiy ressalah and regiment; and with this 
atta was mixed the ground bones of the cow and pig ; and 
the cartridges were also made with the fat of the cow and pig. 
The sliopkeepers in the city were ordered to purchase atta*’ 
from Government and sell it in all the villages. It was 
ordered by beat of drum that atta be not ground in any vil- 
lage, and that in every district all the mills should be con- 
fiscated to Gk>vemment. It was also ordered that ten maunds 
of atta be thrown into every well, tichcha or pukka, in every 
village and town. The troops at every statipn w|th one ac- 
cord said, that if the troops at Meerut should ^sceive the atta 
and cartridges, th^ would receive them without objection. 
A few European officers assembled at Meerut, and having 
collect^ the officers of the pultun and ressalah, ordered 
them to take the atta from the Government and to bite the 
cartridges with the mouth. A few Sirdars objected to do 
so ; but twe^ one a Hindoo and the other a Mussulman, bit 
the cartridge with the mouth. A reward of one hundred 
rupees was immediately paid to both. The rest said that 

2 T 
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they would consult eacli otlier during the night, and intimate 
the result the next morning. There were about eighty-four 
men. They were instantly sent to jail in irons. One among 
them, a Syud, who was fasting, struck his head on the ground 
and died. About two hours before sunset the troopp girded 
up thcii loins and killed all the European soldiers and officers 
that were present. Only the Commissioner and the District 
Officer escaped. Tlie rest of the principal Europeans were 
killed — ^women nor even children, all that were Europeans, 
escaped. Afterwards they went to the jail. There was a 
sentry at the gate, whom they asked to qpen it. The sentry 
refused, upon which a Sowar, who was a Syud, advanced, 
and, with the name of God in his mouth, forced open the 
gate with a kick. They then collected blacksmiths from the 
city, and, taking tluCUi to the jail, unfettered several thousand 
prisoners. Both the jails were broken through. Then they 
went to and sacked the treasury. This state of things con- 
tinued for two days. The people of the city of Meerut also 
joined them, as also the Syuds of Ubdoollapoor, a village 
near Meerut. The whole of the cantonment was fired ; not 
a single bungalow escaped. The ^Dewanee Duftur^ watf 
also burnt. On the third day they went away to Delhi ; 
small bodies of them also scattered themselves in different dis- 
tricts. Three days afterwards the troops at TJmballah burnt 
that cantonment and went away to Delhi. The Native troops 
at Eoorkee also fired that station, and went over to Meeiut. 
The residue of the European troops, being joined by others, 
demanded their arms from the Native solffiery, but they re- 
fused. The European troops surrounded them with guns. 
In a single volley forty of the Natives were killed, but the 
latter in their turn sent sixty-five Gorah.s to hell by a single 
volley of thcii muskets. The Native troops then took their 
way to Delhi. A few went to the village of Ubdoollapoor, 
the Syuds of which place gave them refuge and consolation. 
But secretly they sent a man and informed the Commis- 
sioner, who proceeded with ten guns to Ubdoollapoor, and cut 
off the road to Meerut and Delhi. Then the scoundrels 
(S3ruds of Ubdoollapoor) informed the refugees tUht they had 
given them shelter, but that Government troops had arrived. 
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The poor fdlows thffli fled, bat in their flight about flftoen or 
twenty were killed and several wounded ; but they also'killed 
about f<nrty men, and then went to Delhi. In sBort, from all 
sides the Native troops assembled at Delhi and desired the 
King to .ascend the throne. His Majesty refused; but the 
Sepoys said : * Do you ascend the throne, else we shall cut 
off your head and bury your body underneath the throng and 
place one from among ourselves on the throne.* They then 
placed Shahzadah Jewan Bnkht on the throne. They then 
fired the Tuhseel stations at Ghazeeabad, Mooradnuggnr, 
Mooradabad, and Gswnpore, &c., and Thanas of the Badsha 
were located there. One month's pay has been distributed to 
the troops by the Sling. The King also wrote to the £ng> 
lish, telling them that their troops, having been dissatisfied- 
with them, had come over to the King aod to take them 
away. The English replied, that the King himself should 
send them back. A Moulavee from Meerut and another from 
some other place have gone over to Delhi with about Six, 
thousand men to make religious war. The Boyal mandates 
were issued to the different Bajahs to wait upon the King. 
It is said that the Rajah of Bt^ubgurh has waited upon his 
Majesty with his troops ; and it is also said that the King has 
raised new troops, and has fixed the pay of the Foot soldier 
at twelve rupees, and that of the Sowar at thirty rupees, per 
mensem. I have sent a man to Delhi to ascertain the course 
of events there ; when he comes bade the real state of things 
will be known. Traffic has ceased in several districts. The 
Jats and Goojurs have commenced plunderings and news 
arrives daily of the plundming of villages here and there. A 
revolution has occurred in the whole country. .....** 


“ News from Meervt” — TivmslaUd from t&o “ Soobah Sadik^ 
pubUsKed at Madrae, 

<<The same newspaper* tells us that in the Patan Bdd 
Camp, at Meerut, the same cartridges arrived, on account of 
which the Baira^pore officers had earned a reputation, on 

* Tbe JomUamtUd of Meerut. 

2 T 2 
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ihe 18di or lOtb of the current muilih ; and tho flourdKHGOi^ 
which had been publicly stated to contain hogi^ bones mixed 
up in them, idso came. The <Mcder was that the men of tiw 
rq;iment should purchase the flour. On this account no 
one ate food, and refused to take the flour or the ca^[tridges. 
Thonn^ it is not ri^it to suspect the Siriuurs — as th^ have 
nothing to do with religion — yet in this business there is no 
doubt thot^ in the wisdom of Government^ th^ have suddenly 
withdrawn from kindly feeling towards the hearts of their 
subjects. It is very lamentable. The sly kisses the earth 
from grief.** 


THB NAVA QAHIB AND AZIX-OOIXAH WWaw 

pOie visit of the iStana Sahib to Lucknow, in April, 1857, 
referred to at page 578, is thus described by ^Sr. Martin 
Gnbbins in his history of the Mutinies in Onde :] 

"1 must here mention a visit which was made to Lucknow, 
in Aiwil, by the Nana of BithocN, whose subsequent treadiery 
and atrocities have ^ven him a pre-eminence in infamy. He 
came over on pretence of seeing the sights at Lucknow, ao- 
Qfnnpanied by lus younger brother and a numerous retinue^ 
bnnging letters of introduction from a former Judge of 
Cawnpore to Captain Hayes and to myself. He visited m^ 
and his manner was arrogant and presuming. To make a 
show of dignity and importance^ he brouj^t ox or seven fol- 
lowers with him into ^e room, for whom diairs were d^ 
manded. One of these was his notorious agent, Azim- 
odlah. ffis younger brother was more {deanng in appearance 
and demeanour. The Nana was introduced by me to Sir 
Henry Lawrence^ who received him kindly, and ordered the 
authorities of the city to show him every attention. I subse- 
quently met Itim parading through Lucknow with a retinue 
m<ne than usually large. He had promised befine leaving 
Ludmow to make his final call on the Wednesday. On the 
Mmiday, we received a message frmn him that nqgent hnu- 
ness required his attendance at Cawnpore, and he left Luck- 
now accordingly. At the time his conduct exdted little atten- 
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tiaii; but it mtf otberwise whai affaim had aaamned the 
ai^eet whirii ihej did at Gawnpore by the 20th of May. 
Bb demeanoor at Lucknow and sadden departure to Cawn- 
pore appeared exceedingly snspidons, and I breast it to the 
notice of Sir Henry Lawrence. The Chief Commisrioner 
concorred in my snsincions, and by his anthorily I "ddressed 
Sir Ha§^ Wheeler, cantimiing him against the Nana, and 
stating Sir Henry’s belief that he was not to be depend^ on. 
The warning was unhappily disregarded, and, <m the 22nd of 
May, a message was recmved stating that *two guns and 
thrm hundred men, cavalry and infantry, furnished by the 
Maharajah of Bithoor, came in this morning.”* 


[At pages 579«80 (note) there is an extract from the evi- 
dence of a Native emissary, taken by the Hon. H. B. Dcve- 
reux. Judicial Commissioner of Mysore. This man, Seetarom 
Bawa by name^ was very distinct and emphatic in his deda- 
ration that the Nana Sahib had been, for some time before 
the outbreak, stitxing up this revolt against the En^ish. The 
following further passages from this man’s evidence^ whether 
or not accepted at truth, will be read with interest:] 

** Then Bajee Boo died at Bithoor. He left a widow and 
an adopted son named Nana Sahib, who was always a worth- 
less and not very devmr fellow, and never would have been 
anything but for the tuition of his Gooroo^ Dassa Bawa (said 
to have come from a place called Elalee Dhar, beyond 
Kangra, this side of Junimoo). Three years agp^ or per- 
haps d month less, Nona l^ahib gyve the Chxtroo^ Dassa Bawa, 
a snnnnd, granting a five-lakh jaghir and five nachatras,* 
because Dassa Bawa had told him that he would become as 
powerful as the Pddiwah had once been; and the snnnnd 
was to take effect whmi he came into power. Dassa Bawa 
then made a Hunoennam horoscope of dghtmngles. Nana 
then, after seven days of prayer, went to sleep on the hon^ * 
scop^ and Hnnooman having revealed to him that he would 
be vkteijpns^ he felt that the truth of the prediction had been 
confirmed and at once presented Dassa Bawa with twumty- 

* Keltic-dr uutt— marks of diguiljr. 
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five thoasand rapees^ irortih of jewels. Dassa Bawa then 
went to Nqianl, Ac. Dassa Bawa is the person who has 
helped and advised the Nana thronghout. *^6 Nana gives 
him much numey. ...” 


** Q, How and when were the Sepc^ induced to join in the 
revolt t 

A, Not before the annexation of Onde, but beftnre the 
affair of the greased cartridges, which was a mere pretext. 
After that, Mann Singh sent fonr or five Poorbeahs to every 
regiment in the service of the Company, and by their means 
all communications took place. Even ^wn at the French 
Bocks there were men. They were able to enlist in the cause 
the Poorbeah% Hipdostanees, and many Mussulmans, bnt in 
no instance did they attempt to gain over the Tamil or Tel^oo 
Sepoy% or other Mndoos of this nde of India, for they knew 
it would be useless. They eat differently, and do not inter- 
marry. The Hindoos of the South have no sympathy with 
those of the North, whereas the Mahomedans are xmited in 
feeling thronghout India. If a Hindoo is glad, nobody but 
his own nearest people will sympathise ; bi't if a Mussulman 
is glad, all Mussulmans rejoice. 

Q. Explun what the plan of attack really was. 

A, A ni^t was to have been fixed on which, without risk- 
ing anything^ the whole of the European ofBcers were to have 
been killed, and the treasuries plundered. The magazines 
were to have been taken possession of when possible, or else 
blown up. But it was never intended to injure women or 
cbildren. Nearfy M were of one mind in the different r^- 
ments. It is not the Brahmins and great men that have de- 
stroyed helpless ehCdren, women with child, and poor wommi. 
[He spoke tibis with great excitement.] It was the intention 
to destroy your men, bnt it was villagers and savages who de- 
stroyed your women and children, such as Maun Singh and 
his Poorbeahs. Nana Sahib, though always a worthless fellow, 
and nothing without Dassa Bawa, could never have ordered 
the massacre of the women and children. Had' they no 
mothers or sisters t Had they no heart for them ! I heard 
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of what happmed with sorrow. We object to your raj. All 
men have peace and freedom under it — such freedom as we 
never enjoyed before — ^but we sorrow for ou/[‘ caste. I am 
speaking of Brahmins. Brahmins love good food and case. 
The Company does not give it (muft) gratis, and we wish for 
a return of ^at which will enable us to obtain it, or rather 
place matters in such a position that we can obtain it. We 
feel the pressure of your rule in this respect. Nana Sahib 
wrote both to Gholab Singh and to Russia, and he got an , 
answer from Russia. In that answer he was told that no as- 
sistance could be given him unless he could take and could 
hold Delhi ; but that, if he could succeed in that, then assist- 
ance would be given him to drive us from Calcutta. The 
letter was sent to Jumnioo, and forwarded on from thence by 
the hands of the people who bring aliK^uujs and fruit. The 
countiy beyond Jummoo is said to be pure Mussulman, but I 
do not know anything about it. First, Gholab Singh joined, 
and as soon as the union of the Mussuhnans and Hindoos was 
settled, several letters were sent to Russia. 

Q. Can you explain anything about the chupatty cakes 
which were passed over India before the insurrection? 

A, The cakes in question vrcrc a jadoo or charm, which 
originated with Dassa Bawa, who told Nana Sahib that he 
would make a jadoo, and, as far as these magic cakes should 
be carried, so far should the people be on his side. He then 
took tlm reed of the lotus, or rumul, called mukhana, and 
made an idol of it. He then reduced the idol to very small 
pills, and, having made an immense number of cakes, lie put 
a pillet in each, and, as far as the cakes were carried, so far 
would the people determine to tiirow off the Company's raj. 
None came as far as this country. 

Q. What made Nana Sahib originate this conspiracy ? 

A. The Comi>any Sirkar placed all the treasure of his 
father under attaclunent, and he wanted to gain possession of 
it. The people about him urged him — the opportunity offered, 
and he took advantage. of it. 

Q. How do you know all this ? 

A» Et-ery person, particularly cvciy Brahmin, is well ao- 
quaiiitcJ with all this, and the fact of these letters having 
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been written. Why, evciy Baboo iA Galcntta knew of — 
MS* RehordB. 


[Many readers wiU smile at the statement that the Nana 
Sahib was in correspondence with Russia, and received an 
answer to his overtures. But, it is by no means improbable 
that Azim-oollah Khan entered into communication with some 
Russian officers, responsible or iiresponsible^ and it is oei^ 
tain that at the time of the Crimean war nothing could have 
better served the interests of Russia than a revolt in India. 
That Azim-oollah visited the Crimea, we know upon the 
best possible authority — ^that of Mr. Russell, who has given, 
in his Diary in India,^’ the following interesting account of 
hts meeting with the Nana’s agent in the trenches before 
Sebastopol :] 

Whilst I am writing about it, 1 may as wdl relate an inci- 
dent in connexion with one of the Nana’s chief advuers^ 
wliich I mentioned to the Governor-General, who jippeaied 
much struck with it. After the repulse of the allies in their 
assault on Sebastopol, 18th June, an event closely followed 
by the death of liord Raglan and a cessation of any opera- 
tions, except such as were connected with a renewed assault 
upon the place, 1 went down for a few days to Constantinople, 
^and, whilst stopping at Misseri’s Hote^ saw, on several occa- 
sions, a handsome slim young man, of dark-olive complexion, 
dressed in an Oriental costume which was new to me, and 
covered with rings and finery. He spoke French and Eng- 
lish, dined at the table d^hotej and,*ns far as I could make out, 
was on Indian Prince, who was on^iis way back from the pro- 
secution of an unsuccessful claim against the East India Ccrni- 
pany in Lohdon. He had made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Doyne, who wa^ going out to the Crimea as the 8n])criii- 
tendent of Sir Joseph Paxton’s Army Works Coq)s, and by 
that gentleman lie was introduced to me one fine summci^s 
evening, as we were smoking on the roof of the hotel. I did 
not remember his name, but I recollect tliat ho expressed 
great anxiety about a passage to the Crimea, ^as,* said he, 
* I want* to see thb famous city, and those great Roostums— 
the Russians — wlio have beaten Fivneh aiul English together.’ 
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Indeed, he added that he was going to CSakutta, when the 
news of the defeat of June 18th readied him at lAdta, and 
he was so excited by it that he reaolred to go to GonstotH 
nople, and endeavoar thence to get a paange to fiahddaTa. 
In the course of conTersatimi he boasted a good deal of his 
success in London society, and used the names of 4 teo|>le of 
rank very foeely, which, combined with the tone of re> 
mai’kii, induced me to regard him with suspidon, minfi^ed, I 
confess, with disli<e>. He not (mty mmitioned his bonnes 
fortunut but expressed a very decided opinion that unkse 
women were restraned, as they were in the East, * like moths 
in candldight, they will fly and get burned.* I new saw or 
heard anything mme of 1^ till smne weeks afterwards, when 
a gentleman rode up to my hut at Gathcar^s Hill, and sent 
me in a note from kfr. Doyne^ asking me to assist his friend 
Azim-oollah Khan in visiting the trcnchei^ and <»i going ont 
I recognised the Indian Prince. I had hu hone put up, and 
W'alkod to the GkmecaPs hut to got a pass for him. Tlie sqn 
was within an hour of sotting and the Bnssian batteries had 
just opened, as was their custom, to wclcmne our reliefs and 
working-parties, so that shot came bounding up towards die 
hill whore our friend was standing and a ritell burst in the 
air at apparently near {Hcoximity to his poet. Some delay 
took place ere I could get the pass^ and when I went with it I 
foimd Azim-oollah had retreat^ inade the cemetery, and was 
looking with marked interest at the fire of the Russian guns. 
I told him what he was to do^ and regretted my inability to 
accompany him, as I was going out to dinner at a niess in tho 
Light Diviskm. * Oh,’ said h^ * this is a beautiful place to 
seo from ; I con see everything and, as it is late, I wfll ask 
you to come some other day, and will watdi here till it is 
time to go home.* He saic^ lau|^n|^y, *I think you will 
never take that strong plaoe ;* and in refdy to m^ when I 
asked him to come to cQpe with me at my friend’s, where I 
was sure he would be welcmne^ he said, with a kind of sneer, 
*Thank you, but reeoBect I am a goodlfalmmedan I’ *BnV 
said I, ‘.you dined at Mbserfs f * * Oh, yes : I was jtdtuig. 
I am not such a fool as to believe in thw foolish things. I 
am of no rdigon.* When I came homo that ni(^t I found 
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he was asleep in my camp-bed, aifd my servant told me ho 
had enjoyed my stores very freely. In the morning he was 
up and o£F, e:e I was awake. On my table I found a j^ece 
of paper — ^Azim-ooUah Khan presents his compliments to 
Sussell, Esquire, and begs to thank him most t^y for his 
kind attentions, for which I am most obliged.’ • 

This fellow, as we all know, was tlie Nana’s secrdjaiy, and 
chief adviser in tlie massacres at Gawnpore. Now, 4s it not 
curious enough that he should have felt such an interest to 
see, with his own eyes, how matters were going on in the 
Crimea? It would not be strange in a European to evince 
such curiosity ; but in an Asiatic, of the non-niilitaiy caste, it 
certainly is. He saw the British army in a state of some de- 
pression, and he formed, as I have since heard, a very un- 
favourable opinion its momle and physique^ in comparison 
with that of the French. Let us rememter, that soon after 
his arrival in India he accompanied Nana Sahib to Lucknow, 
where they remained some time, and are thought by those 
who recollect their tone and demeanour, to have exhibited 
considerable insolence and Juiuteur towiuds the Europeans 
they met. Afterwards the worthy couple, on the pretence of' 
a pilgrimage to the hills — ^a Hindoo and Mussulman joined in 
a holy excursion ! — ^visited the military stations all along the 
main trunk-road, and went as far as Umballah. It has been 
suggested that their object in going to Simlah was to tamper 
with the Goorkha regiment stationed in the hills ; but that, 
finding on their arrival at Umballah a portion of the regiment 
were in cantonments, they urero unable to effect their pui^ 
pose with these men, and desisted from their proposed journey 
on the plea of the cold weather. That the Nana’s demeanour 
towards us« should have undergone a diange at this time is 
not at all wondibrnil ; for he had learned the irrevocable de- 
termination of the authorities to refuse what he — and, let me 
add, the majority of the millions of Hindoos who knew the 
circumstances — considered to be his just rights as adopted 
heir of the ox-Peishwali of the Mohrattas. When the great 
villany was planned is not now ascertainable ; but it must be 
remarked, as a piece of evidence in some degree adverse to 
the supposition that Nana Saliib had successfully tam^Krcd 
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witih ihe troopt tt OaimpoNi lihat tiie latter did not evince 
eny doeigti of mddng him their leader, nor did thej hold 
otmunnnioation with him on thwr revdt, and that thqr were 
all marohing off Ddhi when he and his creatuiea wont to 
their camp, and by his repreaentations, promiaea^ and aotoal 
diaburaementa^ induoed them to go back and aaaanlt Wheeler 
*in hie feeble entrenohmenta.** 

[^e atatement in the above, that the Nana Sahib virited 
Umballah in the spring of 1867, ia now. Aaim-oollah BIhan 
was owtainly there: for Captain Martineau, who had pre- 
viously made acquaintance witl: him on board a steamer, on 
his return to India, met him at that station in the eariy part 
of the year, but waa not aware that he aocompaiuedtheNanaj 


KATITII VBBBXON OV TUB nBQINNmO OV THB HUTOTT. 

[^o subjoined letter, the original of which foil into tho 
hands of tho Punjhbee officials, is, on many accounts, curious 
and interesting. It is important, too, as allowing how general 
was the belief that the. whole army was to ** take time** from 
the Meerut Brigade. The statement in this letter may he 
ailvantageously compared with what is said on the same sub- 
ject in ^e letter at page 641 :] 

jFVom Awici Singh, {/mrifeur, to Sirdar Nthtd Sia^ ihiwicl 

Pind$«. 

"June 10^ 1SS7. 

Avtbb 00MPU*tBNTS, — ** You WTOto to mo to ascertain tltu 
true circumstances connected with the cartridges. I havo 
made inquiries from diffeix'iit sources. The fact U this: 

**Near Calcutta, five distant from i1^ thoro is a place 
called Adianuk.* Tliero is a Qovommmit cantonment at tliat 
place. At that place a Hindostanoe was drawing water out 
of a wdl. A * Chumar* came in and asked the Hindustanee 


* Borrackpore. 
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to Idm water to drink. The BSndoetonoe taU him that 
W kad ketter go to acnne other place to drink water. 

** How/ ifid the Hindostanee^ 'can I |^ve yon water to 
drmkt Yon are a ** Ghumar.** ** 

"ITpim thiB words were exchanged between them. The 
CAnaasr aaid: 

***Yondonot ^ve me water to drinl^ and affect to be so i«> 
figiova; and the fat of the cow and pig which 1 jNrepare with 
mj own hands you will bite off with yonr teeth.* 

**111000 and stmflar words having been exchanged between 
them, they came to blows. The other people, who had heard 
the tidk dboot the * fill,’ rescued the * Chumar,' and made in- 
^pnriee from him in a conciliatory manner. 

**Then two men went along vdth him to that placet which 
was a little removed from the cantonment. Thore they saw 
with their own ^yes About fifty or sixty Ghumars w'orking and 
putting on the fat of both the animals on the cartridges, 
l^iey returned from ^ence homewards, and described all to 
the Sonbahdars and other officers. 

** It was agreed between them that they sliould remain silent 
at the time^ but refuse to receive the cartridges when they 
should be given to them. 

** * It would then be proper to remonstrate. Let them (tire 
Oovemment) be doing whatever thej^like in private. What 
bnriness have we to murmiurT * 

**F<wthis reason, for some time nothing broke out. About 
two or one and a half montlu afterwards the regiment was 
ordered to receive these cartridges, (and it was explained to 
them) that, in the first place, tlie greased cartridges easily 
went down into the musket ; and, secondly, they prevented 
the musket^ from* being affected by the damp. But os the 
men already knten^(all about them), they refused to receive 
them. The European officers at that place (Barradiporc) 
were vmy hot4empered; therefoip^ in consequence of this 
refusal a quarrd soon q>mng up. Immediately the European 
troope were 1«oog|ht out, and surrounded the refitment. The 
latter were orde^ to give up their arms. They rqplied: 

* The hnrest cIbm among the t The phseiAsreesrttyges were 

n iaieii^ who woriL in lealhcr. aaM to he ssede. 
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Gtv« VI oar pqr and take away the arms.* The leg^oMnta 
were then made to pat down thdr amu^ and they ha\iag re> 
ceived their pay eadi went away to thmr heme. AU the 
Sepoya in this ooantiyy at Knmanly Meemt^ Ac., were aome 
way or other related (to thow of Ae diahanded repments). 
(liie men of the latter) wrote to the former, telling them what 
had ooenrred, and eta^ *that we have. on this account 
quitted the service, and have seen all with our own eyes. 
Wo have written this to you for your infonmUion. If you 
should reemve these cartridges, intermarriage^ and eatii^; and 
drinking in common shall cease between yourselves and us.* 

** When, at Dinapor^ die cartridges were distribated by the 
£n|^h, th^ were refused ; die men stated that * Meerut is 
the principal cantonment. Distribute the cartridges there 
first of all, and we will take them afterwu^* 

" The distribution of the cartridges having been ordered at 
Meerut, and the men having been already Susquainted with 
the circumstances connected with them, refus^ to receive 
thuin. But a company which was sent for to reemve die 
curtridgCN, not having obeyed the order, were placed in oon> 
finement by tho European officers. Intelligence of thia 
having reached tho rest of die troops, all attacked the jail, 
and set at liberty the men of the company, and also the other 
prisoners. The disturbance then grow high. 

** At the very first, when the n^ment at Achanuk (Barrack* 
pore) was disbuided, a requisition was made to-Enj^and for 
twenty more Euro{iean regiments. But those did not soil in 
steamers, but are coming hi other ships which sail with the 
force of the wind. 

"The truth appears to be, that tne report of the fat >»«ing 
used is not altogether untrue ; much is conjnonly made of a 
little thinji^ but it cannot be that anything can ^ produced 
from nothing. Is ever a tree produced without the seed? 
It cannot be. And now that mders have been read to all the 
refpmonts to the effect that these cartridges will not be served 
out, and shall dther bo cut up or flooded, consider that the 
very circumstance of such an order having been read, anni- 
hilates the belief that there was nothing wrong in these 
cartridges. 
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"You aro wiw yottnelf j the re4 foondation of ibis dia< 
toibanoB is what I havo doscribed. But all things are known 
to Qod onljr) who is omnisoient.''-nd£& Btoordt* 


TBS MAY PnOOXiAMATIOV. 

[^o following is the proclamation referred to at page 606 :] 

"Fort WUlism, Borne Depwtnent, Msj 18i 1857. 

** JVoelamation. 

"The Qovemor-Gkneral of India in Council has warned the 
Army of BengslMthat tho taloa by which tlio men of c'uiain 
R^ments have beeni^ to auspoot that offence to their Reli- 
gion or injury to their Oaato ia meditated by tho Ghvenuhent 
of India) are maliciuua falsehoods. 

* "The Govemor^onoral in Oonnoil has learnt that thia atia- 
picion Qontinuea to bo propagated by designing and evil- 
minded men, not only iu the Army, but amongst other 
daaaes of the people. 

" He knows that endeavours are made to persuade Hindoos 
and Mussulmans, Soldiers and Civil l^ubjects, that their reli- 
gion is threatened secretly, as well as openly, by the acts of 
the Government, and that tlio Government is seeking in 
various ways to entrap thorn into a loss of Caste for purposes 
of its own. 

"Some have been already decokrod and lod astray by these 

tales. 

" Once . more, then, die Governor-General in Council warns 
all dasses against tho deceptions that are practised on them. 

"The Government of India has invariably treated the reli- 
gious feelings of all its subjects with careful respect. The 
Governor-General in Council has declared that it will never 
cease to do so. He now repeats tliat declaration, and he em- 
phatically proclaims that the Government of India entertains 
no dedgn to interfere witli dieir Religion or Caste, and diat 
nothing has been, orwill be done by the Government to affect 
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thn fmn imrminn of the -clMeirTances of BeU^on or Caste fij 
eveirdasa of' Ae people. 

^The Gofveniioeiit of India liaa never deonved its subjecti^ 
therefore* Ae -QovemoMIeneral in Gonndl now calls npon 
Aem toTefnse Aeir belief to seditbas lies. 

• << This notice & adJieased to AoaejAo hiAerfa^ bv belntaal 
loyalty and <nderi^ oondnct, have shown Afir attachment to 
the Govenimeiri^ aada> wAifonnd^ faiA in its protection and 
jnstice. 

«The GofenKuMJenend in OonucflenjiiBS all such persons 
to pause befose An liitpn to fabr gpito end traitors who 
wo^ lead Asm failo danger and dtigjraoe. 

"By Order of Ae Govttnor<3eBMal of Lidia in ConncQi 

"0Baiz.BnA]]!ON, 

"Secretary to Ae.(3dvemment of India.** 


ADDENDUM. , 

AMMUXITION FOK TWO-OBOOVED BRXES.. 

Afteb Ac statcmhnt at pages 516-18, res|>ccting Ae com- 
position of Ae greauQg materials used with Ae <dd two- 
grooved rifles, was in type, I succeeded in tracing Ae ori- 
ginal orders on Ae subjeet, drawn up by Ae Military Board 
in 1847. The following is the material part of Ae Board*s 
Memorandum, approved by the Gommander-in-Chief and Ae 
Governor-General : 

** 1st. The ammunition of two-grooved rifles is to be pr^ 
pared as blank cartridge of three drachms 'of muskctiy pow- 
der, in blue pafier, made up in bundles of ten. 

" 2nd. The balls to be put u[t, five in u string in small 
cloth bags, with a greased patch of flno cloth-; 7 a portion car- 
ried in a ball-bag attached to Ae girdle on the right side^ and 
the remainder in jioach. 

"3rd. Patches to bo made of calico or long doA, and 
issued ready greased from magazines ; a pention of greasiitg 
cbmposition slso be issued wiA the petcliM for Ao pur- 
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poM of renewal whoi ro(|aind| an^ inatmetioiu for its pro* 
paratMMi forwarded to majpunno offioon by ‘the ICHtaiy 
Board.” 

[The fidlowing were the iaatmetions issr'Hl in accordance 
with diis Memomduia :] 

" The mode of preparing dm greaae and applying it to the 
doth to be aa foUoars^— To three jdnti of coontry linseed 
ml^ add* one-foorth at a pound' of beeswax, whidi mix by 
.mdting the wax in a ladle^ pouring the oil in and allowing it 
to renuun on dw 6re nntil the eompoatdon is thcoronghly 
mdted. The is then to be dipped in it nntQ every part 
is saturated, and hold by one oomer until the mixture ceases 
to run, after whidi it is to be laid ont as smooth as possible 
an a dean qmt to oooL Hie above quantity of composition 
win answer for three yards of long doth, from which ct200 
patches be madOtV 

(Theoe inatruenons were approved by the Governor-General 
(L^ Hardingeh in « letter from the Militaiy Secretary to 
^ Adjatant-GoHaal, dated April 6, 1847. I can trace no 
subsequent order cancelling the above; and as I am assured 
liy the officer who held the. post of Inspeetim43cncral of Ord- 
nance daring the administration of Lead Galliousie and Lord 
Canning that this composition continaed in use up to 1857, 1 
cannot doubt that the impression at head-quarters that tho 
"potdics” ware gicaaod with mutton fat was altogether a 
mistalm.j 


HMD W TOI- I. 
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